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Preface 


It  may  help  the  user  of  this  work  to  remember  that  books  are  sometimes  pub¬ 
lished  a  year  later  in  the  U.S.A.  than  they  are  in  the  U.K.  (and  vice  versa),  that 
the  year  of  publication  is  not  always  that  which  appears  on  the  title-page  of  the 
book,  and  that  the  inevitable  omissions  of  one  year  are  made  good  in  the  next; 
thus  the  search  for  a  notice  of  a  book  or  article  may  have  to  extend  to  the 
volume  after  the  expected  one  and  sometimes  to  that  which  precedes  it. 
Reports  of  important  omissions  will  earn  our  gratitude. 

Offprints  of  articles  are  always  welcomed,  and  editors  of  journals  that  are  not 
easily  available  in  the  U.K  are  urged  to  join  the  many  who  already  send  us 
complete  sets.  These  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Year’s  Work  in 
English  Studies ,  The  English  Association,  1  Priory  Gardens,  Bedford  Park, 
London  W4  ITT.  We  are  grateful  to  the  authors  and  publishers  who  have  made 
our  task  easier  by  supplying  books  and  articles  for  volume  60.  The  editors  of 
the  M.L.A.  International  Bibliography ,  Anglo-Saxon  England,  The  Chaucer 
Review,  English  Language  Notes,  Philological  Quarterly,  and  Restoration  and 
Eighteenth  Century  Theatre  Research  have  put  us  deeply  in  their  debt  by  pro¬ 
viding  advance  proofs  of  their  bibliographies.  In  drawing  the  reader’s  attention 
at  the  beginning  of  chapters  to  the  main  bibliographical  aids,  we  presuppose  in 
each  case  a  reference  to  the  M.L.A.  International  Bibliography ,  and  to  the 
Annual  Bibliography  of  English  Language  and  Literature  published  by  the 
Modern  Humanities  Research  Association. 

James  Redmond 
Westfield  College 
London  University 
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Literary  History  and  Criticism: 
General  Works 


T.  S.  DORSCH 


1 .  Reference  Works 

The  Writers  Directory  1980 - — 821  is  a  revised  fourth  edition  of  a  biennial 
publication  which  lists  living  writers  in  English  from  countries  in  which  English 
is  the  main  or  the  most  important  second  language,  as  well  as  some  from  other 
countries  -  Wolfgang  Clemen,  for  example,  the  most  influential  German 
literary  critic.  There  are  more  than  15,000  entries,  each  providing  the  writer’s 
name  (and  pen-names,  if  any),  brief  biographical  notes,  a  list  of  publications, 
and  a  professional  address.  A  long  ‘yellow  pages’  supplement  places  all  the 
writers  included  under  headings  which  indicate  the  fields  of  writing  in  which 
they  specialise.  No  names  must  be  mentioned,  but  clearly  there  are  not  15,000 
writers  who  deserve  space  in  such  a  publication  as  this.  It  is  claimed  that  ‘a 
complete  list  of  publications’  is  supplied  for  each  author;  a  random  opening  of 
the  volume  revealed  that  two  major  early  volumes  of  poems  by  Richard 
Murphy  had  been  omitted.  There  may  well  be  similar  omissions  elsewhere. 
More  seriously,  the  editor  (we  are  not  told  who  he  is;  indeed,  no  one  connected 
with  the  volume  is  named)  informs  us  that  ‘an  extensive  list  of  names  and 
addresses  of  publishers  in  the  English-speaking  world  completes  the  volume’. 
Such  a  list  (how  useful  it  would  have  been!)  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy  sent 
for  review.  Anyone  who  uses  this  book  will  need  to  do  some  checking. 
However,  it  contains  much  helpful  information,  and  perhaps  its  listing  of  so 
many  very  minor  writers,  the  value  of  whose  inclusion  is  questioned  above,  is 
one  of  its  most  useful  attributes. 

A  not  dissimilar  volume  is  Robin  Myers’s  Dictionary  of  Literature  in  the 
English  Language  from  1940  to  1970 2,  a  sequel  to  the  two-volume  Dictionary 
of  Literature  in  the  English  Language  from  Chaucer  to  1 940,  which  was 
published  in  1970.  It  is  claimed  for  this  work  that  it  ‘includes  all  writers  in 
English  publishing  between  1 940-1 970’.  Of  course  it  does  no  such  thing,  and  it 
is  not  Miss  Myers  herself  who  makes  the  claim.  Everyone  who  uses  the  book 
will  notice  omissions.  If  Walker  Percy  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana  is  included 

1 The  Writers  Directory  1980—82.  A  reference  companion  guide  to  living  English 
language  writers  and  their  works.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  +  1389  +  supplement  pp.  159. 
£22.50. 

M  Dictionary  of  Literature  in  the  English  Language  from  1940  to  1970.  Complete 
with  Alphabetical  Title-Author  Index  and  a  Geographical-Chronological  Index  to 
Authors.  Comp,  and  ed.  by  Robin  Myers.  Oxford:  Pergamon  Press,  1978.  pp.  xvi  +  519. 
$85. 
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for  his  novels  (his  many  scholarly  publications  are  not  listed),  why  not  Larry 
McMurtry  of  Texas?  If  Flora  Nwapa  of  Nigeria,  why  not  Chukwuemeka  Ike,  of 
the  same  country?  Nevertheless,  Miss  Myers’s  listing  is  remarkably  inclusive, 
and,  but  for  a  long  hold-up  in  the  printing,  would  have  represented  many  of  her 
authors  more  fully.  Inadequate  proof-reading  has  left  some  errors  which 
should  have  been  eliminated  -  for  example,  "Anghrin  ’  for  ‘ Aughrim  ’.  Perhaps 
librarians  in  particular,  but  not  only  librarians,  will  find  Miss  Myers's  book  of 
considerable  interest  and  value. 

With  a  team  of  nearly  seventy  coad  jutors,  Robert  Hogan  has  put  together  a 
further  useful  reference  work,  The  Macmillan  Dictionary  of  Irish  Literature 3. 
This  volume  fills  what  has  hitherto  been  hiatus  valde  deflendus.  Most  of  it 
consists  of  biographical  and  critical  essays  on  some  five  hundred  Irish  authors 
who  wrote  mainly  in  the  English  tongue.  Presumably  in  a  volume  of  this  scope 
there  will  be  some  more  or  less  significant  omissions,  but  they  are  not  apparent 
to  a  reviewer  who  cannot  regard  himself  as  an  authority  in  this  field.  (But  has 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu  received  his  full  due?)  The  entries  range  in  length  from 
twelve  or  fifteen  lines  for  the  lesser  figures  to  sixteen  pages  on  Swift  (by 
Donald  G.  Mell),  twenty  on  Shaw  (by  J.  Feeney),  and  twenty-five  on  Yeats  (by 
Richard  M.  Kain);  all  are  accompanied  by  good  bibliographies.  There  are  also 
helpful  articles  on  particular  aspects  of  the  Irish  literary  or  quasi-literary 
background,  such  as  the  Abbey  Theatre  and  the  greater  Irish  journals.  A 
significant  gap  is  covered  by  an  excellent  essay  of  nearly  seventy  pages  on 
Gaelic  literature,  by  Seamus  O’Neill;  and  a  number  of  helpful  appendixes 
complete  the  conspectus  of  Irish  literature  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  dictionary 
to  provide.  As  in  the  volumes  previously  noticed,  there  are  errors  that  have 
escaped  the  eyes  of  the  proof-readers. 

We  remain  in  Ireland  for  the  next  volume  to  be  noticed,  A  Dictionary  of 
Irish  Biography 4,  by  Henry  Boylan,  which,  we  are  told,  ‘presents  a  unique 
overview  of  the  genius  of  the  Irish  people,  as  reflected  through  its  most 
distinquished  and  gifted  citizens’.  The  entries  make  clear  that  the  work  is 
intended  to  cover  both  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  most 
of  the  great  names  of  the  past,  and  many  of  those  which  are  familiar  to  us  from 
contemporary  events,  find  a  place  in  it.  But  all  too  many  figures  from  recent 
Irish  history  are  absent.  Where  is  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien?  Where  is  Ian  Pais¬ 
ley?  Where  is  Bernadette  Devlin,  who  for  many  months  did  so  much  to  shape 
the  image  of  Ireland  for  the  world  at  large?  Where  is-?  But  we  need  not  goon. 
We  may  be  grateful  for  the  entries  on  the  ‘alliterative  lady  of  Larne’,  Amanda 
Ros,  or  Peg  Woffington,  or  Harriet  Smithson,  wife  of  the  composer  Berlioz, 
but  some  readers  may  well  feel  that  the  deficiencies  of  this  costly  volume 
outweigh  its  not  inconsiderable  merits. 

The  Longman  Dictionary  of  English  Idioms 5,  of  which  the  Editorial  Direc¬ 
tor  is  Thomas  Hill  Long  and  the  Managing  Editor  Della  Summers,  supported 
by  several  ‘Defining  Editors’,  provides,  among  other  things,  definitions. 


3The  Macmillan  Dictionary  of  Irish  Literature.  Editor-in-Chief,  Robert  Hogan.  Lon¬ 
don:  Macmillan;  Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  pp.  xviii  +  815.  £20. 

4 A  Dictionary  of  Irish  Biography ,  by  Henry  Boylan.  Totowa,  N.J.:  Barnes  &  Noble, 
1978.  pp.  xi  +  385.  $25. 

5 Longman  Dictionary  of  English  Idioms.  Editorial  Director,  Thomas  Hill  Long;  Man. 
Ed.  Della  Summers.  Longman,  pp.  xx  +  391.  £3.30. 
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example  sentences  and  citations,  cross-references,  grammatical  notes,  and 
historical  explanations.  It  confines  itself  to  specifically  English  idioms,  exclud¬ 
ing,  for  example,  Americanisms  which  have  not  been  fully  absorbed  into 
English  usage.  It  is  remarkably  complete;  indeed,  many  readers  may  consider 
that  it  is  too  inclusive.  In  a  long  and  careful  introduction  the  editors  list  eight 
types  of  expression  which  they  accept  as  idioms.  Are  they  right  to  place 
proverbs  among  them,  even  what  they  call  'the  older  and  more  metaphorical 
proverbs'?  Yet  in  the  Dictionary  they  include  a  great  many  expressions  which 
surely  are  pure  proverbs,  and  not  idioms  -  for  example,  'He  who  laughs  last 
laughs  longest',  'Man  proposes,  God  disposes’,  or  'All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy’.  The  presence  of  these  expressions,  however,  does  not  detract 
from  the  interest  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

Eric  Partridge's  Dictionary  of  Cliches,  first  published  in  1940,  and  revised 
several  times  since  then,  now  appears  in  its  fifth  edition  as  a  paperback6 7.  This 
work,  noticed  in  YW  when  it  originally  became  available,  has  become  too  well 
known  to  require  comment  here. 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Saints1  is  a  slightly  misleading  title  for  the  volume 
thus  named  by  its  compiler,  David  Hugh  Farmer,  for  it  gives  accounts  of  the 
lives,  cults,  and  artistic  associations  only  of  saints  who  lived  or  died  or  were 
venerated  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  However,  it  is  difficult  for  one  who  is 
not  an  authority  in  these  matters  to  think  of  many  saints  who  are  excluded  by 
these  limitations,  for  about  a  thousand  are  treated,  including  'all  Saints  to 
whom  a  church  is  dedicated,  or  who  appear  in  the  calendars  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  Sarum  Rite,  and  the  modern  Roman  Missal,.  .  .  as  well  as 
others  of  notable  historical  importance  or  of  special  interest  to  other  parts  of 
the  English-speaking  world’.  (Is  St  Martin  de  Porres,  who  has  an  English 
following,  perhaps  unjustly  omitted?)  The  entries  range  in  length  from  a  few 
lines  to  about  three  pages,  and  are  accompanied  by  bibliographies.  Students  of 
literature,  and  indeed  most  people  who  read  widely,  will  welcome  the  addition 
of  this  scholarly  volume  to  the  reference  sections  of  their  libraries. 

All  readers  of  YW  should  be  familiar  with  the  invaluable  Writers’  and  Artists’ 
Yearbook 8,  but  experience  has  shown  that  sufficient  advantage  is  not  often 
taken  of  the  many  kinds  of  help  that  it  offers  to  the  aspiring  scholar  or  author. 
From  time  to  time,  therefore,  a  reminder  of  its  usefulness  and  of  the  kinds  of 
service  that  it  offers  is  included  in  this  chapter.  Perhaps  of  particular  immedi¬ 
ate  relevance  to  scholars  are  the  lists  of  journals  and  publishing  houses  through 
which  the  results  of  their  research  may  reach  publication;  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  find  a  willing 
publisher  or  editor  overseas  than  in  England,  so  that  the  provision  of  such  lists 
for  most  English-speaking  countries  is  welcome.  There  are  lists  also  of  literary 
agents,  of  learned  societies,  of  prizes  and  awards,  and  of  organisations  of  many 
kinds  on  the  fringes  of  literature.  Finally  there  are  extremely  valuable  appen¬ 
dixes  on  such  matters  as  income  tax,  copyright,  and  libel. 

6A  Dictionary  of  Cliches,  by  Eric  Partridge.  Routledge  &  Regan  Paul,  1978.  pp.  x  + 
261.  pb  £2.75. ' 

7 The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Saints,  comp,  by  David  Hugh  Farmer.  O.U.P.,  1978.  pp. 
xxvi  +  435.  £7.50. 

8 Writers’  and  Artists’  Yearbook  1980.  A  directory  for  writers,  artists,  playwrights, 
writers  for  film,  radio  and  television,  photographers,  and  composers.  Adam  &  Charles 
Black,  pp.  496.  £2.75. 
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Hart’s  Rules  for  Compositors  and  Readers  at  the  University  Press,  Oxford 9, 
one  of  the  most  influential  works  ever  published  by  the  O.U.P.,  has  for  many 
decades  been  a  ‘bible’  for  anyone  in  England  concerned  with  the  production  of 
books.  Inaugurated  as  early  as  1864  as  directives  to  employees  of  the  press, 
these  ‘rules’  were  frequently  revised  and  amplified,  and  by  the  1890s  had 
acquired  such  prestige  that  they  were  widely  asked  for,  and  freely  given  to 
many  people  outside  Oxford,  including  men  engaged  in  publication  for  the 
Government.  It  was  in  1914  that  Horace  Hart,  one  of  the  great  Printers  to  the 
University  (1883-1915),  finding  that  these  generously  distributed  booklets 
were  ‘ on  sale  in  London’,  caused  them  to  be  regularly  printed  and  distributed. 
Since  then  Hart's  Rules  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  several  times.  The 
present,  thirty-eighth,  edition  retains  the  general  arrangement,  but  records 
some  significant  changes.  Academic  students  of  English  should  note,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  the  section  on  proof  correction  has  been  rewritten  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  recent  practice,  and  that  the  section  on  the  presentation  and  setting  of 
passages  in  foreign  languages  has  been  expanded.  Other  changes  will  be  noted 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  of  special  importance. 

From  the  Gale  Research  Company  comes  a  stout  volume  entitled  Speakers 
and  Lecturers:  How  to  Find  Them10.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  this  work 
is  to  quote  its  sub-title:  ‘A  Directory  of  Booking  Agents,  Lecture  Bureaus, 
Companies,  Professional  and  Trade  Associations,  Universities,  and  Other 
Groups  which  Organise  and  Schedule  Engagements  for  Lecturers  and  Public 
Speakers  on  All  Subjects,  with  Details  about  Speakers,  Subjects,  and 
Arrangements.’  No  doubt  such  a  directory  will  be  of  value  in  America,  but 
there  seems  little  value  in  speaking  further  about  it  for  English  readers. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  Oxford  Companions,  The  Oxford  Com¬ 
panion  to  Spanish  Literature u,  edited  by  Philip  Ward,  will  obviously  be  of 
great  value  not  only,  as  Ward  suggests  in  his  preface,  to  readers  of  literature  in 
the  Spanish  language,  but  to  students  of  English  and  other  European  litera¬ 
tures.  Ward  has  had  an  unusually  difficult  task  in  compiling  this  work.  He  has 
excluded  the  literatures  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  but  the  languages  of  Spam  in 
addition  to  Castilian  are  represented  -Basque,  Catalan,  and  Galician  -  and,  as 
well,  the  literatures  of  a  score  of  countries  of  the  New  World.  He  has  not  found 
room  for  articles  on  literary  and  political  'movements’  such  as  are  provided  in 
some  of  the  other  Companions,  but  otherwise,  as  far  as  a  reader  who  can  claim 
little  close  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature  can  judge,  but  who  is  fortified  by 
the  opinion  of  people  better  qualified  than  himself.  Ward  has  covered  his 
various  fields  very  competently.  His  volume  may  fitly  find  a  place  beside  the 
other  Oxford  Companions  on  the  shelves  of  English  students  of  literature. 


2.  Collections  of  Essays 

As  usual,  no  detailed  description  of  the  contributions  to  Essavs  and 


9 Hart’s  Rules  for  Compositors  and  Readers  at  the  University  Press,  Oxford.  Thirty- 
eighth  edition.  Completely  revised.  O.U.P.,  1978.  pp.  xii  +  184.  £3.50. 

10 Speakers  and  Lecturers:  How  to  Find  Them,ed.  by  Paul  Wasserman  and  Jacqueline 
R.  Bernero.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  x  +  464.  $58. 

"The  Oxford  Companion  to  Spanish  Literature,  ed.  by  Philip  Ward.  O.U.P.,  1978.  pp. 
viii  +  629.  £10. 
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Studies12,  this  year  collected  by  Dieter  Mehl,  will  be  given  here,  since  they  are 
noticed  in  other  chapters.  A  general  account  of  the  volume  is  all  that  is 
required.  It  opens  with  a  paper  by  N.F.  Blake  on  ‘The  Relationship  between 
the  Hengwrt  and  the  Ellesmere  Manuscripts  of  the  “Canterbury  Tales”  ’.  Next 
comes  Elizabeth  Salter’s  ‘Langland  and  the  Contexts  of  “Piers  Plowman” 
which,  among  other  things,  makes  a  case  for  a  ‘new  historical  geography  of  the 
alliterative  revival'.  Jill  Mann  writes  interestingly  on  ‘Eating  and  Drinking  in 
“Piers  Plowman"  ’.  Gotz  Schmitz’s  subject  is  ‘Cresseid’s  Trial:  A  Revision. 
Fame  and  Defamation  in  Henryson's  “Testament  of  Cresseid”  ’.  Theodore 
Redpath,  in  ‘Some  Textual  Problems  in  Donne’s  “Songs  and  Sonets”  regis¬ 
ters  disagreement  with  some  of  Dame  Helen  Gardner’s  readings  in  her  gener¬ 
ally  admirable  edition  of  The  Elegies  and  the  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  John 
Donne.  Leo  Salingar,  in‘  “The  Changeling”  and  the  Drama  of  Domestic  Life’, 
speaks  both  of  the  limitations  and  of  the  very  considerable  merits  of  The 
Changeling.  In  the  final  paper  Kurt  Tetzeli  von  Rosador  makes  some  interest¬ 
ing  comments  on  the  use  (often  the  unconscious  use)  of  myth  in  the  Victorian 
melodramas. 

Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  1 979  (Vol.  LXV)13  was  not  yet  in  print 
w  hen  this  chapter  was  written,  and  a  number  of  lectures  which  would  undoub¬ 
tedly  have  been  of  interest  to  readers  of  YW  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be 
omitted.  However,  the  chapter  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention 
of  this  invaluable  publication. 

Under  the  title  Comparative  Criticism14 ,  the  British  Comparative  Literature 
Association  has  inaugurated  a  Yearbook,  the  first  issue  of  which  is  edited  by 
Elinor  Shaffer.  In  her  prefatory  note  the  editor  traces  the  development  of 
comparative  literature  as  a  formal  discipline  in  England  from  its  tentative 
beginnings  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Hallam  and  Matthew  Arnold.  The  opening 
paper  in  the  first  section  (‘The  Literary  Canon’)  is  J.P.  Stern’s  ‘Living  in  the 
metaphor  of  fiction’,  which  aims  at  showing  that,  for  all  their  differences, 
Nietzsche  and  Thomas  Mann  finally  ‘meet:  the  one  presenting  life  in  the 
discontinuous  metaphors  of  philosophy,  the  other  presenting  life  in  the  sus¬ 
tained  metaphor  of  fiction’.  Rene  Wellek  contributes  a  welcome  study  of  ‘The 
critical  realism  of  Francesco  De  Sanctis’,  the  eminent  nineteenth-century 
Italian  critic  who  is  all  too  little  known  in  the  English-speaking  world.  In 
‘Tragic  ends  of  lovers:  medieval  Islam  and  the  Latin  West’  M.A.  Manzalaoui 
draws  parallels  between  Arabic  love-treatises,  with  their  embedded  poems 
and  exempla,  and  a  number  of  western  European  works  involving  martyrs  of 
love  from  classical  times  down  to  Romeo  and  Juliet.  With  wide  reference  to 
cosmological  or  philosophical  epics,  ancient  and  medieval  (by,  for  example, 
Bernard  Silvester  and  Alain  of  Lille),  Peter  W.  Hurst  brings  out  the  influence 
of  such  works  on  medieval  romances,  including  those  of  Chretien  de  Troyes. 
David  Williams  writes  interestingly  on  ‘Voltaire’s  defence  of  the  French 
classical  canon’,  and  Martin  Swales  on  ‘The  German  Bildungsroman  and  “The 
Great  Tradition”  ’.  Christopher  Heywood  uses  Madame  Bovary  and  The 


12Essays  and  Studies  1979.  N.S.  vol.  32.  Collected  for  the  English  Association  by 
Dieter  Mehl.  John  Murray,  pp.  vi  +  114. 

13 Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  1979.  Vol.  LXV. 

14 Comparative  Criticism:  A  Yearbook .  Vol.  I.  Ed.  by  Elinor  Shaffer.  C.U.P.  pp.  xx  + 
327.  £12.50. 
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Scarlet  Letter ,  among  a  number  of  other  works,  to  demonstrate  the  influence  of 
‘French  and  American  sources  of  Victorian  realism’. 

Part  II  of  this  volume  is  entitled  ‘Translation  in  the  canon  of  W.H.  Auden’. 
As  the  editor  observes,  few  of  Auden’s  translations  have  been  published,  and 
the  section  opens  with  his  version  of  ‘The  Sun  Song’.  In  ‘Englishing  the  Edda' 
Peter  H.  Salus  notes  how  deeply  Auden  was  influenced  by  his  Scandinavian 
ancestry,  and  demonstrates  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  influence  is  man¬ 
ifested  in  his  writings.  A  translation  of  three  poems  of  Erik  Lindegren  by 
Auden  and  Leif  Sjoberg  is  followed  by  Goran  Pritz-Pahlson’s  paper,  ‘The 
canon  of  literary  modernism:  A  note  on  abstraction  in  the  poetry  of  Erik 
Lindegren’.  Further  contributions  relating,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Auden’s 
involvement  with  Scandinavian  literature  are  Harald  H.  Ohlendorf’s  ‘W.H. 
Auden,  “In  Memory  of  Ernst  Toller”  ’,  a  close  examination  of  a  poem  by 
Auden  which  is  rarely  dealt  with  in  Auden  studies;  Leif  Sjoberg’s  ‘Translating 
with  W.H.  Auden’,  which  is  devoted  largely  to  the  two  authors’  versions  of 
Gunnar  Ekelof’s  last  poems;  and  Sjoberg’s  more  detailed  paper,  ‘Gunnar 
Ekelof’s  A  Molna  Elegy :  The  attempted  reconstruction  of  a  moment’,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  translation  of  A  Molna  Elegy  by  Sjoberg  himself  and  Muriel 
Rukeyser. 

The  final  section  of  the  volume,  ‘Essay  reviews’,  contains  Michael  Ham¬ 
burger’s  ‘Goethe  in  English’;  Richard  Gordon’s  ‘Reason  and  ritual  in  Greek 
Tragedy:  On  Rene  Girard,  Violence  and  the  Sacred,  and  Marcel  Detienne,  The 
Garden  of  Adonis';  and  Elinor  Shaffer’s  ‘The  longest  way  with  the  dissenters; 
A  review  of  Donald  Davie’s  Clark  Lectures’.  This  interesting  volume  closes 
with  Paula  Clifford’s  ‘Bibliography  of  comparative  literature  in  Britain’  for 
1975  and  1976. 

For  some  decades  before  his  death  in  1973  Philip  Rahv  was  a  prolific  and 
influential  critic  with  strong  left-wing  views  which  at  times,  though  not  often, 
affected  his  critical  judgement.  A  more  serious  defect  of  his  criticism  was  that 
he  had  no  interest  in  literature  earlier  than  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  A  critic 
without  a  classical  background  is  bad  enough;  a  critic  without  even  an 
Elizabethan  background  ....  However,  as  Mary  McCarthy  points  out  in  an 
introductory  memoir  to  a  selection  of  his  critical  papers,  for  Rahv  ‘literature 
began  with  Dostoevsky  and  stopped  with  Joyce,  Proust,  and  Eliot;  politics 
began  with  Marx  and  Engels  and  stopped  with  Lenin.  He  was  not  interested  in 
Shakespeare,  the  classics,  Greek  city-states  .  .  .’.  Like  many  critics,  he  must  be 
read  very  critically,  for  the  glaring  gaps  in  his  reading  often  vitiate  his  judge¬ 
ments;  but  at  his  best  he  can  be  perceptive  and  stimulating.  In  a  volume 
brought  together  by  two  writers  who  were  associated  with  him  in  various  ways, 
Arabel  J.  Porter  and  Andrew  J.  Dvosin15,  the  first  section,  under  the  heading 
‘American  Writing  and  Writers’,  contains  papers  on,  among  others,  Whitman, 
Henry  James,  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Saul  Bellow,  Norman 
Mailer,  and  Delmore  Schwartz.  The  section  headed  ‘Russian  and  European 
Literature’  opens  with  five  essays  on  Dostoevsky,  followed  by  studies  of 
Tolstoy,  Gogol,  and  Chekhov,  and,  outside  Russia,  of  Virginia  Woolf,  Kafka, 
and  D.H.  Lawrence.  Of  less  immediate  interest  to  readers  of  YW  are  a  dozen 
papers  on  subjects  of  political  interest. 

15Essays  on  Literature  and  Politics,  1932 — 1972,  by  Philip  Rahv.  Ed.  by  Arabel  J. 
Porter  and  Andrew  J.  Dvosin.  Boston,  Mass.:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1978.  pp.  xvi  4-  366. 
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3.  Genres,  Forms,  Themes 

This  section  may  fittingly  open  with  a  notice  of  Philip  Hobsbaum’s  Tradition 
and  Experiment  in  English  Poetry16.  This  work  is  in  a  sense  a  selective  history 
of  English  poetry,  bound  together  by  a  belief  that  ‘the  basic  form  in  English  is 
that  of  Piers  Plowman:  narrative  verse  in  a  highly  alliterative  idiom’.  However, 
Hobsbaum  recognises  that  poetry  can  never  be  fully  understood  without 
reference  to  other  literary  phenomena  that  are  contemporaneous  with  its 
composition.  ‘Thus,  Restoration  comedy  is  a  presence  in  the  Jonson  chapter; 
the  medieval  sermon  takes  its  rightful  place  in  the  chapter  on  Langland; 
George  Eliot,  Hardy,  and  Lawrence  make  their  appearance  in  the  Word¬ 
sworth  chapter;  and  the  chapter  on  the  dramatic  monologue  takes  into  its 
purview  the  decline  of  tragedy  from  the  Jacobeans  to  the  Romantics.’  Of  the 
dozen  chapters,  five  centre,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention  paid  to  contem¬ 
poraries,  on  Langland,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Wordsworth.  The  remain¬ 
ing  chapters,  dealing  more  generally  with  intervening  periods,  and  covering 
also  the  rise  and  development  of  American  verse,  provide  a  sensible,  and  for 
the  most  part  illuminating,  panorama  of  ‘modern’  English  poetry  from  its 
beginning  to  the  present  day. 

Richard  Eberhart  is  just  as  stimulating  as  a  theoretician  and  critic  of  poetry 
as  he  is  as  a  practising  poet.  His  volume  Of  Poetry  and  Poets 11  demonstrates 
this  convincingly.  It  opens  with  a  number  of  general  essays,  such  as  ‘Poetry  as  a 
Creative  Principle’,  in  which  he  argues  well  that,  while  poetry  has  no 
‘utilitarian  value’,  it  ‘keeps  the  mind  on  a  true  course,  the  true  course  of  our 
common  humanity’.  Other  interesting  papers  in  this  section  of  his  book  are 
those  entitled  ‘Pure  Poetry’,  ‘The  Poet  as  Teacher’,  and  ‘The  Theory  of 
Poetry’,  and  a  couple  of  papers  are  devoted  to  his  own  techniques  and  princi¬ 
ples  as  a  poet.  The  second  half  of  the  book  contains  reviews  and  essays  on 
publications  by  a  number  of  twentieth-century  poets  -  William  Empson 
(a  particularly  penetrating  study),  Ezra  Pound,  Wallace  Stevens,  Theodore 
Roethke,  and  Robert  Frost.  The  volume  closes  with  transcripts  of  a  number  of 
interviews  which  Eberhart  gave  to  representatives  of  well-known  American 
literary  journals. 

In  the  third  of  his  books  about  the  nature  of  poetry  and  the  poetic  experi¬ 
ence,  Poetic  Truth16,  Robin  Skelton  aims  at  suggesting  answers  to  the  problems 
of  poetic  composition  posed  by  his  earlier  writings.  His  arguments  are  too 
complex  to  admit  of  easy  summary,  but  he  reflects  cogently  upon  ‘the  reasons 
for  the  situation  of  the  arts  in  the  social  scheme  of  things  today’,  and  finds  much 
that  is  questionable  about  the  academic  teaching  of  poetry  in  our  present 
schools  and  universities.  Nevertheless,  ‘poetry  remains.  No  matter  how  many 
books  are  written  about  it,  from  whatever  point  of  view,  poetry  itself  is  always 
in  advance  of  its  commentators.’ 

Veronica  Forrest-Thomson’s  posthumous  book,  Poetic  Artifice16 ,  is  at  times 

'^Tradition  and  Experiment  in  English  Poetry,  by  Philip  Hobsbaum.  Macmillan,  pp. 
xiv  +  343.  £12. 

'''Of  Poetry  and  Poets,  by  Richard  Eberhart.  Urbana,  Ill.:  Illinois  U.P.,  and  London: 
A.U.P.G.  pp.  xiv  +  312.  $15,  £9. 

16Poetic  Truth,  by  Robin  Skelton.  London:  Heinemann;  New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble, 
1978.  pp.  x  +  131.  £2.90. 

19 Poetic  Artifice:  A  theory  of  twentieth-century  poetry,  by  Veronica  Forrest-Thomson. 
Manchester  U.P.,  1978.  pp.  xiv  +  168.  £13.50. 
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a  little  naive,  at  times  a  little  dogmatic,  but  these  are  the  faults  of  youth  -  she 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  -  and  it  must  at  once  be  added  that  it  is  also 
forceful  and  perceptive,  and  well  worth  reading.  In  a  couple  of  sensible 
opening  chapters  Miss  Forrest-Thomson  stresses,  as  she  does  also  in  her 
preface,  that  ‘poetry  is  resolutely  artificial,  even  when  it  tries  to  imitate  the 
diction  and  cadences  of  ordinary  speech’.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  ‘an 
attempt  to  talk  about  the  most  distinctive  yet  elusive  features  of  poetry:  all  the 
rhythmic,  phonetic,  verbal,  and  logical  devices  which  make  poetry  different 
from  prose’,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  this  difference  Miss  Forrest-Thomson 
soon  turns  from  earlier  poets  like  Shakespeare  and  Donne  to  a  close  analysis  of 
a  number  of  modern  poets,  among  them  Ezra  Pound  and  T.S.  Eliot,  the 
Dadaists  and  Surrealists,  and  such  more  recent  poets  as  John  Ashbery  and 
Sylvia  Plath.  She  aims  at  showing  how  the  increasing  importance  given  to 
irrational  elements  has  made  modern  poetry  increasingly  difficult  and  obs¬ 
cure;  the  complexities  of  poetic  artifice  have  become  increasingly  marked  in 
recent  decades. 

Edited  by  Reginald  Gibbons,  The  Poet’s  Work 20  is  an  interesting  collection 
of  discussions  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  poetry  by  twenty-nine  poets  who 
have  won  renown  in  the  present  century.  They  represent  about  a  dozen 
European  countries,  as  well  as  England,  America,  Australia,  and  Ireland,  and 
range  in  time  from  Paul  Valery  (born  1 871 )  to  Seamus  Heaney  (born  1939).  It 
would  be  impossible  to  summarise  a  work  of  this  nature,  revealing  as  it  does 
twenty-nine  very  different  personalities,  and  expressing  twenty-nine  highly 
personal  and  distinctive  points  of  view  on  what  is  ostensibly  the  same  subject. 
Among  the  most  illuminating  contributions,  in  the  view  of  one  reader,  are 
those  of  Boris  Pasternak,  A.D.  Hope,  Seamus  Heaney,  Fernando  Pessoa,  and 
W.H.  Auden;  but  obviously  other  readers  would  make  other  selections  from 
this  rich  diversity  of  opinions. 

A  different  kind  of  interest,  no  less  considerable,  is  provided  by  another 
composite  volume,  Heroic  Epic  and  Saga21,  edited  by  Felix  J.  Oinas.  This 
collection  grew  out  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  heroic  epics  delivered  at  Indiana 
University  in  the  early  1970s;  for  the  purposes  of  the  book  under  review,  the 
series  was  expanded  to  demonstrate  how  wide-spread  has  been  the  interest  in 
the  heroic  exploits  of  great  national  figures  over  the  whole  world,  and  how 
through  the  ages  great  folk-literatures  have  come  into  being.  As  is  so  often  the 
case  with  volumes  of  this  nature,  a  conspectus  of  the  contents  will  be  more 
helpful  to  readers  of  YW  than  comments  on  individual  contributions.  William 
F.  Hansen,  taking  into  account  all  the  recent  theories  relating  to  Homer  or  the 
‘Homeric  Poets’,  writes  well  on  ‘The  Homeric  Epics  and  Oral  Poetry’;  Johan¬ 
nes  M.  Renger  on  ‘Mesopotamian  Epic  Literature’;  Barend  A.  van  Nooten  on 
‘The  Sanskrit  Epics’;  and  William  L.  Hanaway  Jr,  on  ‘The  Iranian  Epics’. 
Alain  Renoir’s  subject  is  'Beowulf.  A  Contextual  Introduction  to  Its  Contents 
and  Techniques’;  Stephen  S.  Wailes’s  ‘The  Nibelungenlied  as  Heroic  Epic’; 
Theodore  M.  Andersson’s  The  Iceland  Sagas’;  and  Sean  6  Coilean's  ‘Irish 

20The  Poet  s  Work'.  29  Masters  of  20th  Century  Poetry  on  the  Origins  and  Practice  of 
Their  Art,  ed.  by  Reginald  Gibbons.  Boston,  Mass.:  Houghton  Mifflin,  pp.  xiv  +  305. 
$6.95. 

21 Heroic  Epic  and  Saga:  An  Introduction  to  the  World’s  Great  Folk  Epics,  ed.  by  Felix 
J.  Oinas.  Bloomington,  Ind.:  Indiana  U.P.;  London:  A.U.P.G.,  1978.  pp.  x  +  373  hb 
$29.95,  pb  $10.95. 
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Saga  Literature’.  Gerard  J.  Brault  contributes  a  paper  on  ‘The  French  Chan¬ 
sons  de  Geste’;  Merle  E.  Simmons  on  ‘The  Spanish  Epic’;  Felix  J.  Oinas  on 
‘Russian  Byliny’;  and  Mary  P.  Coote  on  ‘Serbocroatian  Heroic  Songs’.  Oinas 
writes  further  on  ‘The  Balto-Finnic  Epics’;  Ilhan  Ba§goz  on  ‘The  Epic  Tradition 
among  Turkic  Peoples’;  and  Daniel  P.  Biebuyck,  countering  a  long-standing 
belief  that  the  African  peoples  produced  no  heroic  literature  worthy  of  the 
name,  writes  interestingly  on  ‘The  African  Heroic  Epic’.  Such  a  catalogue  as 
this  does  no  justice  to  the  worth  of  individual  papers,  but  perhaps  it  will  do 
something  to  indicate  the  scope  and  the  value  of  the  volume  as  a  whole,  both 
for  reference  and  as  literary  criticism  in  a  field  in  which  only  the  richest  areas 
have  hitherto  been  adequately  tilled. 

The  section  on  drama  may  appropriately  be  opened  with  two  works  of 
reference.  The  title  of  Jack  A.  Vaughn’s  Drama  A  to  Z22  indicates  its  nature 
pretty  clearly.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  a  ‘dictionary  of  terms  and 
concepts’  -  from  ab  ovo  to  zarzuela ,  a  form  of  Spanish  lyric  theatre  in  which 
music  is  combined  with  dialogue.  This  is  a  useful  handbook  of  theatrical  terms 
for  students  of  drama,  though  it  is  rather  too  thin  for  specialists  in  the  genre. 
Medieval  drama,  for  example,  in  spite  of  cross  references,  comes  off  badly;  and, 
to  give  another  example,  surely  no  dictionary  reference  to  the  Greek  satyr  play 
can  afford  to  ignore  Shelley.  Within  its  limitations,  however,  this  is  a  book 
which  many  readers  will  find  helpful.  The  volume  closes  with  a  rather  sketchy 
‘Chronology  of  dramatic  theory  and  criticism’  and  a  list  of  suggestions  for 
further  reading. 

The  early  editions  of  Oscar  G.  Brockett’s  The  Theatre 23  have  been  noticed  in 
previous  issues  of  YW.  The  present,  fourth,  edition  preserves  the  main  features 
of  its  predecessors,  but  has  been  substantially  revised.  The  opening  chapter 
aims  at  clarifying  more  fully  than  before  the  nature  of  theatre  and  art,  and  the 
succeeding  chapters  have  been  expanded  to  include  sections  on  how  both  to 
read  and  to  view  a  play.  Part  II,  on  the  history  of  drama,  has  also  been  enlarged 
in  the  light  of  recent  scholarship,  and  Part  III,  on  the  American  theatre,  has 
been  updated,  as  also  has  been  the  bibliography.  All  these  changes  bring  about 
improvements  in  an  already  useful  reference  work.  The  Live  Theatre24,  by 
Hugh  Hunt,  was  first  published  by  the  O.U.P.  in  1 962  (YW  44.221 ).  It  has  now 
been  reprinted,  without  alteration,  by  the  Greenwood  Press.  This  book  is  at 
the  same  time  an  admirable  account  of  ‘the  ingredients  of  theatre’  as  they  have 
evolved  through  the  ages  and  an  economical  history  of  the  development  of 
European  (and  American)  drama  from  the  theatre  of  Athens  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  its  re -appearance  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

This  year  sees  the  inauguration  of  a  new  annual  publication.  Themes  in 
Drama ,  under  the  editorship  of  James  Redmond.  The  first  volume  is  entitled 
Drama  and  Society25,  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  European  drama,  mainly  of 
the  Renaissance  and  modern  periods,  although  it  opens  with  an  interesting 

22 Drama  A  to  Z :  A  Handbook,  by  Jack  A.  Vaughn.  New  York:  Frederick  Ungar.  pp.  x 
+  239.  hb  $9.95,  pb  $4.95. 

23The  Theatre  :  An  Introduction,  by  Oscar  G.  Brockett.  Fourth  edition.  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  x  +  742. 

24The  Live  Theatre  :  An  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Practice  of  the  Stage,  by  Hugh 
Hunt.  Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  1978.  pp.  viii  +  199. 

25Drama  and  Society  ( Themes  in  Drama,  I),  ed.  by  James  Redmond.  C.U.P.  pp.  xii  4- 
321.  £12. 
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paper  by  Harold  G.  Baldry  on  'Theatre  and  society  in  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity’.  Other  topics  treated  include  medieval  French  religious  drama, 
plays  by  Lope  de  Vega,  Ibsen,  and  Synge,  the  Italian  futurist  theatre,  German 
social  drama  and  English  television  drama,  and  drama  in  Eastern  European 
societies.  Among  the  contributors  are  J.E.  Varey,  Inga-Stina  Ewbank,  Julie  R. 
Dashwood,  Bernard  Crick,  and  John  Allen.  The  volume  closes  with  reviews 
both  of  productions  and  of  books.  This  series  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  European  drama. 

The  Casebook  Series  is  branching  out  from  volumes  devoted  to  single  works 
of  literature  or  single  authors  to  comparable  volumes  covering  general  themes. 
The  first  of  this  kind  is  Drama  Criticism:  Developments  Since  Ibsen 26 ,  edited  by 
Arnold  P.  Hinchcliffe.  It  is  difficult  to  accord  much  approval  to  such  series  as 
the  Casebooks,  Twentieth-Century  Interpretations,  Readings  in  Literary  Cri¬ 
ticism,  and  similar  works.  Undergraduates  (and  sixth-formers)  are  being 
brought  up  to  accept  pre-selected  snippets  of  criticism  instead  of  seeking  out 
significant  judgements  for  themselves,  or  preferably,  fortified  by  a  limited 
number  of  critical  volumes  carefully  mulled  over,  learning  to  form  their  own 
judgements.  This  said,  it  may  be  conceded  that  Hinchcliffe  has  selected  his 
half-dozen  sentences  from  Aristotle,  his  half-dozen  paragraphs  from  Johnson, 
his  half-dozen  pages  from  Bernard  Shaw  and  T.S.  Eliot  and  Harley 
Granville-Barker  and  Kenneth  Tynan  and  James  Agate  and  Tyrone  Guthrie 
and  a  host  of  other  critics  in  a  manner  that  shows  his  own  deep  understanding 
of  his  field.  No  doubt  his  collection  will  add  something  to  the  understanding  of 
those  who  already  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  this  field,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  (vain 
though  the  hope  is)  that  such  works  will  not  be  admitted  into  academic 
libraries. 

A  History  of  Films2'1 ,  by  John  L.  Fell;  A  History  of  Film29,  by  Jack  C.  Ellis  - 
which  is  one  to  recommend?  Both  are  by  academic  students  of  film;  both  are 
by  experienced  devotes  of  film;  both  are  well-produced,  well-illustrated  his¬ 
tories.  Neither  publisher  has  thought  fit  to  name  a  price,  but  Fell’s  volume  is 
some  250  pages  longer  than  Ellis’s  (in  a  larger  format),  and  is  thus  able  to 
provide  a  good  deal  more  detailed  information,  and  furthermore  tabulates 
many  facts  to  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  larger  areas  of  study  in  brief 
compass.  Ellis  gives  perhaps  the  clearer  outline  of  the  development  of  film 
country  by  country;  Fell  tells  us  more  about  individual  directors,  films,  and 
players.  Both  have  good  bibliographies  and  indexes.  The  verdict  must  prob¬ 
ably  come  down  on  Fell’s  side,  but  the  different  perspectives  of  the  two  authors 
suggest  that  both  volumes  are  essential  for  any  serious  student  of  film. 

The  title  of  George  Watson’s  The  Story  of  the  Novel 29  is  deliberately 
ambiguous.  Although  not  in  any  formal  sense  a  history  of  the  novel,  the  book 
in  passing  traces  developments  in  fiction  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  day.  Watson’s  primary  concern,  however,  is  with  the  elements  that 

26 Drama  Criticism  :  Developments  Since  Ibsen.  A  casebook  ed.  by  Arnold  P.  Hin¬ 
chcliffe.  Macmillan,  pp.  227.  hb  £7.95,  pb  £3.50. 

21 A  History  of  Films,  by  John  L.  Fell.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  xvi  + 
588. 

2BA  History  of  Film,  by  Jack  C.  Ellis.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall.  pp.  x  + 
452. 

"The  Story  of  the  Novel,  by  George  Watson.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiv  4-  166.  hb  £7.95,  pb 
£3.50. 
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make  novels  memorable.  He  begins  with  what  will  to  some  readers  seem  -but 
surely  wrongly  -  an  outdated  approach,  a  defence  of  realism.  Noting  that  ‘the 
three  grand  forms  of  European  fiction,  in  broadly  historical  order,  have  been 
the  memoir-novel,  the  letter-novel,  and  the  novel  in  the  third  person’,  he  deals 
with  each  of  these,  and  then  passes  on  to  such  ingredients  as  dialogue,  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending,  tense  and  time,  and  scene-making.  He  draws  his  illustrations 
from  a  very  wide  range  of  novels;  and  he  adds  a  glossary  of  European  terms 
which  helpfully  rounds  off  this  sensible  book. 

Alan  Kennedy’s  Meaning  and  Signs  in  Fiction 30  is  also,  in  its  way,  a  history  of 
the  English  novel  from  Congreve  to  Samuel  Beckett,  but  its  emphases  are 
different  from  those  of  George  Watson.  Kennedy  reflects  the  views  of  the 
‘structuralists',  but  he  feels  that  ‘questions  of  meaning,  signification,  and 
structure'  are  central  to  criticism  of  the  novel.  He  considers  a  good  many 
novelists  in  relation  to  these  elements  in  their  work,  paying  special  attention  to 
such  early  practitioners  of  the  genre  as  Congreve,  and  to  Jane  Austen,  George 
Eliot,  Dickens,  D.H.  Lawrence,  and  a  number  of  others  who  by  general 
consent  have  achieved  greatness  in  their  chosen  medium.  This  is  a  book  which 
will  be  found  of  value  by  all  serious  students  of  the  novel. 

Dick  Riley’s  Critical  Encounters 31  offers  a  series  of  critical  papers  on  the 
most  prominent  living  exponents  of  science  fiction.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way 
of  indicating  the  scope  of  his  volume  is  to  name  the  contributors  and  their 
titles.  Jean  Fiedler  and  Jim  Mele  write  on  ‘Asimov's  Robots’;  Wayne  L. 
Johnson  on  ‘The  Invasion  Stories  of  Ray  Bradbury’;  Timothy  O’Reilly  on  ‘The 
Evolution  of  Frank  Herbert’s  Dune';  Barbara  J.  Bucknall,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  Ursula  Le  Guin’s  novels,  on  ‘Androgynes  in  Outer  Space’;  Catherine 
Podogil,  with  a  careful  review  of  the  writings  of  Joanna  Russ  and  James 
Tiptree  Jr  on  ‘Sisters,  Daughters,  and  Aliens’;  Lucy  Menger,  analysing  Arthur 
C.  Clarke’s  most  well-known  novel,  on  ‘The  Appeal  of  Childhood’s  End'; 
George  A.  Von  Glahn  on  ‘Samuel  Delany’s  The  Einstein  Intersection' ;  Regina 
Sackmary  on  ‘The  Art  of  Theodore  Sturgeon’;  and  David  M.  Samuelson,  in 
‘ Stranger  in  the  Sixties',  on  the  works  of  Robert  A.  Heinlein. 

More  substantial,  and  more  useful,  is  Science  Fiction:  A  Critical  Guide32, 
edited  by  Patrick  Parrinder.  The  opening  paper,  by  Mark  R.  Hillegas,  aims  at 
providing  a  literary  background  to  SF,  and  takes  us  back  to  Lucian  of 
Samosata,  whose  second-century  True  History  was  the  progenitor  of  a  host  of 
Utopias,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia  and  Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels. 
Marc  Angenot  contributes  an  interesting  essay  on  ‘Jules  Verne:  the  last  happy 
utopianist’,  and  John  Huntington  one  on  ‘The  Science  Fiction  of  H.G.  Wells’. 
Raymond  Williams  develops  further  the  ancestry  of  SF  in  the  notion  of  a 
Utopia,  and  Patrick  Parrinder  relates  SF  to  a  scientific  world  view.  Other 
contributors,  in  a  section  headed  ‘Science  fiction  today:  aspects  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  literature’,  write  about  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  the  genre  in 
England,  America,  and  the  European  continent.  Devotees  of  SF  will  undoub¬ 
tedly  find  this  a  rewarding  work  of  reference  and  of  criticism. 

30 Meaning  and  Signs  in  Fiction ,  by  Alan  Kennedy.  Macmillan,  pp.  xii  +  148.  £10. 

31 Critical  Encounters  :  Writers  and  Themes  in  Science  Fiction ,  ed.  by  Dick  Riley.  New 
York  :  Frederick  Ungar.  pp.  viii  +  184.  hb  $9.95,  pb  $3.95. 

32 Science  Fiction  :  A  Critical  Guide ,  ed.  by  Patrick  Parrinder.  Longman,  pp.  xii  +  238. 
hb  £7.50,  pb  £3.50. 
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Another  full-scale  study  of  SF  is  provided  by  Darko  Suvin  in  Metamor¬ 
phoses  of  Science  Fiction33.  This  is  less  interesting  than  the  last  volume  noticed, 
partly  because  it  is  less  clear  as  a  history,  partly  because  it  is  marred  by  critical 
jargon  which  grates  on  an  English  ear.  It  contains  much  information  on  the 
leading  writers  of  SF,  and  much  analysis  of  their  individual  techniques. 

English  readers  should  welcome  The  Idea  of  the  Novel  in  Europe, 
1600 — 1800 34,  by  loan  Williams,  since  it  complements  in  important  respects 
the  accepted  histories  of  the  English  novel  and  counters  the  polemics  to  which 
they  often  give  rise.  Williams  sees  the  novel  as  a  ‘post-Renaissance  form,  which 
came  into  being  at  the  point  when  consciousness  of  the  individual  as  an  end  in 
himself  and  not  merely  as  part  of  a  larger  social,  political  or  metaphysical 
entity,  introduced  a  new  element  into  European  thought’.  The  novel,  in  his 
view,  came  into  being  with  the  publication  of  the  two  parts  of  Cervantes’s  Don 
Quixote  in  1605  and  1615,  and  his  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  work.  From 
Cervantes  his  emphasis  moves  to  the  evolution  of  the  novel  in  France,  then  to 
individual  works  in  the  years  from  1 71 5  to  1 7 60,  and  eventually  to  the  synoptic 
approach  of  his  last  chapters,  ‘which  attempt  to  relate  development  and  lack  of 
development  in  the  transitional  period  from  1760  to  1800’.  The  chapter  on 
Cervantes  is  followed  by  two  chapters  concentrating  on  French  fiction  down  to 
Le  Sage’s  Gil  Bias  (1715),  and  thence,  through  a  number  of  works  of  lesser 
interest,  Williams  passes  to  the  novels  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Sterne, 
maintaining  parallels,  however,  with  Continental  works  of  fiction.  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  sections  on  ‘Sensibility  from  1758’  and  ‘The  Achievement  of 
Goethe’.  All  students  of  the  early  history  of  the  novel  in  Europe  will  find  much 
in  this  book  which  will  fill  out  the  background  of  their  researches. 

Banned  Books35,  by  Anne  Lyon  Haight,  appears  in  a  fourth  edition  enlarged 
and  brought  up  to  date  by  Chandler  B.  Grannis.  This  book  is  very  largely 
concerned  with  books  that  have  been  censured,  if  not  necessarily  banned,  in 
America  -  such  works  as  Philip  Roth's  Portnoy's  Complaint .  The  list  of 
‘banned  books’  begins  with  The  Odyssey,  which  is  included  because  Plato,  for 
his  own  special  reasons,  considered  it  unsuitable  for  immature  readers:  and 
Caligula,  scarcely  a  judge  of  literature  on  grounds  of  merit,  tried  to  suppress  it. 
On  similar  flimsy  grounds,  inadequately  discussed,  the  writings  of  Socrates, 
Ovid,  Petronius,  and  Apuleius  are  listed;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran  also  find  a  place  in  this  list  of 
undesirables,  as  do  many  books  which  are  not  allowed  to  circulate  in  the 
totalitarian  states  of  today.  The  precise  reasons  for  the  prohibitions  are  seldom 
discussed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  much  in  favour  of  a  book  which  presents  so 
many  facts  with  so  little  reason  for  airing  them. 

In  The  Nature  of  Biography33  Robert  Gittings  publishes  three  lectures  which 
he  delivered  in  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  in  1977.  The  first, 

33  Metamorphoses  of  Science  Fiction  :  On  the  Poetics  and  History  of  a  Literary  Genre,  by 
Darko  Suvin.  New  Haven,  Conn,  and  London  :  Yale  U.P.  pp.xviii  +  317  hb£16  20  pb 
£6.45. 

34The  Idea  of  the  Novel  in  Europe,  1600 — 1800,  by  loan  Williams.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiv 
+  253.  £12. 

35 Banned  Books  —  387  BC  to  1978  AD.  Fourth  edition.  By  Anne  Lyon  Haight, 
enlarged  by  Chandler  B.  Grannis.  New  York  and  London  :  Bowker,  1978.  pp.  xxvi  + 
196. 

36The  Nature  of  Biography ,  by  Robert  Gittings.  Heinemann.  1978.  pp.  96.  £2.95. 
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entitled  ‘Past  History’,  takes  us  back  to  Asser’s  life  of  King  Alfred  and 
Eadmer’s  life  of  Anselm,  touches  on  the  great  Tudor  biographers  such  as  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  George  Cavendish,  and  brings  us  down  through  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  centuries  to  Lytton  Strachey.  In  ‘Present  Practice'  Gittings  shows, 
with  much  illustration,  that  ‘one  of  the  chief  innovations  of  modern  biography 
...  is  the  use  it  makes  of  evidence  about  the  psychic,  subconscious  life  of  its 
subject’  -  such  evidence  as  Gittings  himself  uses  in  his  biographical  work  on 
Hardy.  Many  skills,  indeed  -  psychological,  medical,  economic,  political, 
geographical,  religious  -  are  now  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  modern  biog¬ 
rapher.  In  the  final  lecture,  ‘Paths  of  Progress’,  Gittings  offers  a  warning  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  modern  mass-media  are  important  aids  to  the 
biographer,  for  the  caution  imposed  by  the  consciousness  of  vast  potential 
audiences  often  reduces  public  statements  and  discussions  to  meaninglessness. 
Among  the  more  successful  current  devices  he  cites  the  method  of  the  ‘dual 
biography’  employed  by  Cecil  Woodham-Smith  in  The  Reason  Why .  He  sums 
up  by  defining  what  he  sees  as  some  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  worthwhile 
biography. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  printing  in  England  very  little  that  could  be  called  of 
social  interest  found  its  way  into  print.  As  G.A.  Cranfield  points  out  in  The 
Press  and  Society31,  it  was  not  until  the  early  seventeenth  century  that  interest 
in  public  affairs,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  began  to  grow,  and  gave  rise  to 
journals,  many  of  them  with  the  name  Mercurius  in  their  titles  ( Mercurius 
Politicus ,  Mercurius  Democritus ,  Mercurius  Fumigosus,  for  example),  most  of 
them  providing  both  political  and  social  news.  In  the  eighteenth  century  more 
ambitious  journals,  containing  weekly  political  essays,  made  their  appearance 
( The  London  Journal  appears  to  have  been  the  first).  However,  it  was  the 
nineteenth  century  which  developed  the  press  as  we  know  it.  The  Times 
playing  a  leading  part.  The  later  chapters  take  us  through  ‘the  explosion  from 
1855  to  the  advent  of  Northcliffe’.  This  is  a  most  interesting  book,  which 
carries  us  through  the  most  significant  developments  of  the  English  press. 

Newspaper  History33,  under  the  editorship  of  George  Boyce,  James  Curran, 
and  Pauline  Wingate,  picks  up  the  story  of  the  Press  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  brings  it  forward  to  the  present  day.  It  treats  its  subject  in  closer 
detail  than  the  volume  just  noticed,  and,  like  that  volume,  confines  itself  to  the 
British  Isles,  laying  the  emphasis  for  the  most  part  on  England.  This  is  the  first 
full-scale  academic  history  of  the  English  press,  and  has  been  produced  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Acton  Society  Press  Group.  George  Boyce,  Raymond 
Williams,  and  James  Curran  fill  in  the  earlier  backgrounds.  Michael  Harris, 
Ivon  Asquith,  Alan  Lee,  Graham  Murdock,  and  Peter  Golding  cover  various 
aspects  of  the  structure  and  control  of  the  press  from  the  early  seventeenth 
century  onwards.  Anthony  Smith.  Philip  Elliott,  Michael  Palmer,  and  Oliver 
Boyd-Barrett  explore  such  topics  as  the  occupation  of  journalism  and  the  role 
of  the  news-agencies.  Finally,  Celina  Fox,  Virginia  Berridge,  Roger  Mountjoy, 
John  Mason,  Deian  Hopkins,  Colin  Lovelace,  and  John  Stubbs  write  about 

3777ie  Press  and  Society  :  From  Caxton  to  Northcliffe ,  by  G.A.  Cranfield.  Longman, 
pp.  viii  +  242.  £4.75. 

38Newspaper  History  :  From  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day,  ed.  by  George 
Boyce,  James  Curran,  and  Pauline  Wingate.  London:  Constable;  Beverley  Hills,  Calif.: 
Sage  Publications,  1978.  pp.  423.  £4.95. 
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several  aspects  of  the  press  in  the  last  century  or  so,  Stubbs  dealing  especially 
with  James  Garvin’s  distinquished  work  as  editor  of  The  Observer. 

The  literature  of  war  is  a  subject  which  would  require  many  large  volumes 
for  anything  like  a  full  treatment.  In  his  volume  published  under  the  title  The 
Literature  of  War39  Andrew  Rutherford  has  wisely  confined  himself  to  a 
limited  aspect  and  a  limited  period  of  writings  on  this  broad  theme.  Taking 
arms  against  a  widespread  view  that  heroism  is  obsolete,  Rutherford  presents 
five  studies  that  aim  at  showing  that  this  view  simply  does  not  hold  water  in  the 
works  of  a  number  of  recent  writers.  His  first  paper  is  a  penetrating  study  of 
‘The  Subaltern  as  Hero’  as  he  is  represented  by  Kipling.  The  subsequent 
chapters,  equally  clear-sighted,  are  entitled  ‘The  Intellectual  as  Hero',  which 
embraces  the  writings  of  Lawrence  of  Arabia;  ‘The  Common  Man  as  Hero’, 
which  covers  many  works  representing  life  on  the  Western  Front;  ‘The  Christ¬ 
ian  as  Hero’,  which  is  focused  especially  on  the  novels  of  Evelyn  Waugh;  and 
‘The  Spy  as  Hero’,  which  deals  with  the  stories  of  John  Le  Carre.  This  is  an 
intelligent  and  (in  modern  terms)  widely-ranging  book  on  its  subject. 

After  a  long  introductory  chapter  in  which  he  describes  the  origins  and  the 
various  types  of  allegory,  Stephen  A.  Barney  divides  his  book  Allegories  of 
History,  Allegories  of  Love40  into  two  parts  corresponding  to  the  two  halves  of 
his  title.  In  the  first  part  he  considers  four  allegories  of  the  type  which  he  has 
defined  as  typological;  each  of  them  ‘concludes  with  obtrusive  allusions  to  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  imagery  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible’.  These  are  Pruden- 
tius’s  Psychomachia,  Langland’s  Piers  Plowman,  the  first  Book  of  The  Faerie 
Queene,  and  Herman  Melville’s  The  Confidence-Man.  His  primary  aim  is  to 
provide  practical  criticism  of  these  works,  but  in  the  process  he  throws  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  allegory.  Whereas  the  focus  of  his  first  group  is  salvation, 
that  of  the  group  dealt  with  in  the  second  part  is  ‘the  individual  and  his 
experience  in  nature,  as  he  discovers  himself  and  his  place  in  the  world’.  Here 
the  works  treated  are  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,  Books  III  and  IV  of  The  Faerie 
Queene,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  ‘Rappaccini’s  Daughter’,  and  Franz  Kafka’s 
The  Castle.  Barney’s  book  is  a  sensible  contribution  to  the  study  of  allegory. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  William  Strunk’s  The  Elements  of  Style41  is  again 
available ;  first  produced  as  a  very  slim  volume  in  1 9 1 9,  it  was  later  revised  and 
augmented  by  E.B.  White,  and  now  appears  again,  still  slim,  but  still  of  great 
value.  It  sets  out  perspicuously  and  economically  almost  every  aspect  of 
English  usage  which  ought  to  come,  but  alas  does  not,  as  second  nature  to 
everyone  who  wants  to  use  the  English  language  (in  writing)  for  whatever 
purpose  in  England  or  America.  It  could  be  read  with  advantage  by  every 
English  writer.  It  ought  to  be  made  a  compulsory  text  for  Freshman  Composi¬ 
tion  courses:  in  one  American  university  it  is  already  a  book  which  all  aspirants 
for  the  M.A.  degree  in  English  must  possess;  it  could  do  nothing  but  good  if  it 
were  prescribed  as  a  compulsory  ‘text’  for  all  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts. 


™The  Literature  of  War  :  Five  Studies  in  Heroic  Virtue,  by  Andrew  Rutherford. 
London:  Macmillan;  Totowa,  N.J.:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  xii  +  176. 

40  Allegories  of  History ,  Allegories  of  Love,  by  Stephen  A.  Barney.  Hamden,  Conn.: 
Shoestring  Press  (an  Archon  Book),  pp.  323.  $20. 

41  rhe  Elements  of  Style,  by  William  Strunk  Jr.  With  Revisions,  an  Introduction,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Writing  by  E.B.  White.  Third  edition.  New  York:  Macmillan  Publishing  Co; 
London  :  Collier  Macmillan,  pp.  xx  +  85.  hb  £3.75,  pb  £0.95,  $1.95. 
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Realismustheorien  in  England  (1692— 1912)42,  edited  by  Walter  F.  Greiner 
and  Fritz  Kemmler,  is  a  useful  anthology,  with  a  preliminary  discussion  (in 
German)  of  the  conflicting  views  about  the  necessity,  or  at  any  rate  desirabil¬ 
ity,  of  a  realistic  treatment  of  life  in  the  novel.  English  novelists  for  rather  more 
than  two  centuries  felt  that  they  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  represent  life  as  it  is 
really  lived  -  in  George  Eliot’s  words,  ‘to  give  a  faithful  account  of  men  and 
things  as  they  have  mirrored  themselves  in  my  mind’.  Beginning  with  a  passage 
by  William  Congreve  (1691/2)  and  coming  down  to  A.C.  Benson  (1912),  the 
editors  present  seventy  short  passages  on  the  subject,  written  by  some  fifty 
novelists,  with  a  sprinkling  of  critics  (all  English);  the  whole  collection  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  debate.  The  book  contributes  something  both  to  the 
history  and  to  the  theory  of  the  novel  in  England. 

The  second  edition  of  A  Handbook  of  Critical  Approaches  to  Literature 43 ,  by 
Wilfred  L.  Guerin,  Earle  Labor,  Lee  Morgan,  and  John  R.  Willingham, 
follows  the  same  pattern  as  the  first,  but  the  five  ‘core’  chapters  have  under¬ 
gone  some  revision,  and  the  final  chapter  has  been  both  revised  and  enlarged. 
The  first  four  chapters  aim  at  describing  four  common  critical  approaches  -  the 
‘traditional’,  the  formalistic,  the  psychological,  and  the  mythological;  each  of 
these  methods  illustrated  by  means  of  careful  analysis:  of  Marvell’s  ‘To  His 
Coy  Mistress’;  Huckleberry  Finn-,  Hamlet',  and  Hawthorne’s  ‘Young  Good¬ 
man  Brown’.  The  fifth  chapter  deals  with  what  the  authors  call  ‘exponential’ 
criticism,  which  is  more  comprehensive  than  those  which  were  treated  earlier. 
Finally  there  is  a  chapter  which  describes  eleven  other  forms  of  criticism  which 
enjoy,  or  have  enjoyed,  varying  degrees  of  esteem;  they  include  Aristotelian 
criticism  (for  example,  the  ‘Chicago  School’)  and  the  linguistic,  the 
phenomenological,  the  sociological,  the  stylistic,  and  the  structuralist 
approaches.  This  book  is  likely  to  win  more  favour  in  America,  where  much 
more  time  is  devoted  to  literary  theory,  than  in  England. 

Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodesl  It  is  possible  to  feel  perturbed  that  so  many 
books  are  written  these  days  about  critical  methods  and  individual  critics. 
Perhaps  F.R.  Leavis,  controversial  figure  though  he  remains,  deserves  better 
than  most  critics  to  be  studied  with  care  -  partly  because  he  so  often  is 
controversial,  partly  because  he  so  often  is  perceptive.  However,  a  book  of 
more  than  three  hundred  pages  such  as  R.P.  Bilan  gives  us  in  The  Literary 
Criticism  of  F.R.  Leavis44,  examining  in  close  detail  a  very  large  number  of 
Leavis’s  judgements,  is,  surely,  to  carry  the  process  of  criticising  the  critics  too 
far.  Much  that  Bilan  says,  like  much  that  Leavis  has  said,  is  of  interest,  but  his 
book  would  have  been  the  better  for  fairly  considerable  pruning. 

Ann  Hoffmann’s  little  book  Research45,  now  appearing  in  a  second  edition, 
will  be  of  greater  use  to  students  of  history  than  of  literature.  However,  it  has  a 
couple  of  chapters  addressed  to  would-be  novelists,  playwrights,  and  biog- 


43Realismustheorien  in  England  (1692-1912)-.  Texte  zur  historischen  Dimension  der 
englischen  Realismusdebatte,  ed.  by  Walter  F.  Greiner  and  Fritz  Kemmler.  Tubingen  : 
Max  Niemeyer.  pp.  xlviii  +  222.  DM  22. 

43 A  Handbook  of  Critical  Approaches  to  Literature,  by  Wilfred  L.  Guerin,  Earle 
Labor,  Lee  Morgan,  and  John  R.  Willingham.  Second  edition.  New  York  and  London  : 
Harper  &  Row.  pp.  xviii  -I-  350.  pb  £5.50. 

44The  Literary  Criticism  of  F.R.  Leavis,  by  R.P.  Bilan.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  338.  £12.50. 
45Research,  by  Ann  Hoffmann.  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  pp.  xii  +  148.  pb  £2.95. 
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raphers.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  sections  which  describe  the  various  sources  of 
information  -  libraries,  archives,  reference  books  and  the  rest  -  and  how  they 
may  most  profitably  be  consulted. 

Literary  Landscapes  of  the  British  Isles46,  by  David  Daiches  and  John 
Flower,  is  different  from  the  two  or  three  recent  books,  such  as  The  Oxford 
Literary  Guide  to  the  British  Isles,  which  aim  at  finding  links  between  as  many 
writers  as  possible  and  places  with  which  they  were  associated.  Daiches  writes 
the  text.  Flower  provides  a  large  number  of  excellent  maps  of  cities  and 
regions,  many  of  them  liberally  besprinkled  with  the  names  (and  dates)  of 
authors.  They  set  out  to  give  a  much  fuller  account  of  a  handful  of  places  which 
have  especially  strong  literary  associations  for  English  readers.  Obviously 
London:  the  London  of  Chaucer,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  of  Dickens,  of  Virginia  Woolf;  the  Bath  of  Smollett  and  Jane  Austen; 
the  Edinburgh  of  Scott  and  Stevenson;  the  Italy  of  the  later  Romantic  poets; 
the  Hardy  country;  the  Bronte  country;  Dublin;  and  the  Lake  District  find 
significant  places  in  the  work.  Not  only  the  major  writers,  but  a  host  of  lesser 
lights  are  given  appropriate  mention,  according  to  their  merits.  This  is  an 
admirable  bed-time  book,  but  it  also  helps  anyone  who  reads  it  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  authors  upon  whom  it  touches. 

From  Jonathan  Barnes  come  two  stout  volumes  on  The  Presocratic 
Philosophers41 ,  that  ‘motley  band  of  doctors  and  poets,  scientists  and  charla¬ 
tans’  whom  Aristotle  described  and  praised  as  the  thinkers  who  ‘first  disco¬ 
vered  and  charted  the  broad  oceans  over  which  the  stately  galleon  of  his  own 
philosophy  was  to  sail’.  The  Presocratics  were  the  first  masters  of  rational 
thought,  and  Barnes’s  chief  aim  is  ‘the  exposition  and  assessment  of  their 
various  ratiocinations’.  Inevitably  he  devotes  much  space  to  Parmenides, 
Zeno,  Anaxagoras,  and  Democritus;  but  he  finds  room  for  fairly  close  study  of 
many  others,  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras,  Empedocles, 
Diogenes,  and  the  Sophists  among  them.  This  is  a  work  of  very  considerable 
interest,  and  it  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  English  as  well  as  the  Classics  and  the 
Philosophy  sections  of  any  library  likely  to  be  used  by  serious  students  of 
literature. 


4.  Bibliographical  Studies 

This  year’s  issue  of  Studies  in  Bibliography46  opens  with  a  long  paper  by  G. 
Thomas  Tanselle,  ‘External  Fact  as  an  Editorial  Problem',  which  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  ‘perplexing  editorial  problems’  which  may  be  raised  by  the 
presence  in  a  text  of  quotations,  paraphrases,  or  references  to  historical  fact. 
Keats's  ‘stout  Cortez’  is  a  case  in  point,  but  it  would  be  unthinkable  to  emend 
this  to  ‘stout  Balboa’.  More  difficult  decisions  face  an  editor  of,  say,  Herman 
Melville,  who  often  misquotes  deliberately  to  gain  a  special  effect,  but  at  times 
appears  to  do  so  inadvertently ;  if  it  is  pretty  certainly  the  latter,  should  there  be 

46Literary  Landscapes  of  the  British  Isles:  A  Narrative  Atlas,  by  David  Daiches  and 
John  Flower.  New  York  and  London:  Paddington  Press,  pp.287.  £6.50. 

41The  Presocratic  Philosophers ,  by  Jonathan  Barnes.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  Two 
vols.  Vol  1.  Thales  to  Zeno,  pp.  xiv  4-  378;  Vol  2,  Empedocles  to  Democritus ,  pp.  x  + 
353.  Each  vol.  £10.;  two-volume  set  £18. 

4SStudies  in  Bibliography,  ed.  by  Fredson  Bowers.  Vol.  XXXII.  Charlottesville,  Va.  : 
Virginia  U.P.  pp.  vi  +  290.  $20. 
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an  emendation?  Wayne  H.  Phelps  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  book 
trade  by  presenting  abstracts  of  the  wills  of  thirteen  sixteenth-century  station¬ 
ers  of  w  hich  eight  have  not  been  noted  before.  In  ‘Foul  Papers,  Compositor  B, 
and  the  Speech-Prefixes  of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  ’  Fredson  Bowers  accepts, 
like  most  other  scholars,  that  Shakespeare’s  own  foul  papers  served  Jaggard  as 
copy  for  the  play,  and  goes  on  to  show  that,  however  much  compositors  styled 
text  to  suit  their  own  spelling  and  punctuation  habits,  they  did  very  little  in  the 
way  of  normalising  such  dramatic  appurtenances  as  stage -directions  or 
speech-prefixes.  Robert  Thomas  Fallon  records  his  discovery  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  of  certain  state  papers  prepared  by  Milton  which  have  been 
known  to  exist  in  foreign  archives,  but  not  in  the  P.R.O.  James  McLaverty 
gives  an  account  of  the  career  of  Lawton  Gilliver,  the  bookseller  with  whom 
Pope  dealt  from  1729  to  1738  -the  period  during  which  he  wrote  many  of  his 
major  poems.  Edgar  F.  Shannon  Jr  and  Christopher  Ricks  add  considerably  to 
the  history  of  Tennyson’s  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  a 
careful  collation  of  the  only  full  and  (apart  from  two  short  fragments)  the 
earliest  manuscript  -  that  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  now  made  available 
to  scholars  -  and  a  galley  proof  for  the  first  edition  at  the  Tennyson  Research 
Centre  in  Lincoln  containing  Tennyson’s  autograph  corrections.  They  list  the 
variants  in  these  and  a  number  of  other  versions.  George  R.  Reiser  provides 
information  about  the  life  and  milieu  of  the  scribe  of  ‘Lincoln  Cathedral 
Library  MS. 91 '  -  probably  Robert  Thornton,  who  in  1418  became  lord  of  East 
Newton,  in  Yorkshire. 

Shorter  contributions  to  this  volume  are  as  follows:  ‘Sir  John  Harington’s 
Irish  Journals’,  by  R.H.  Miller,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  Earl  of  Essex’s 
expedition  into  Munster  in  1599;  ‘The  Reliability  of  Simmes’s  Compositor  A’, 
by  Alan  E.  Craven,  which  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  reliability,  or 
unreliability,  of  work  produced  in  Valentine  Simmes’s  printing-house  at  the 
turn  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  ‘A  Technique  of  Headline 
Analysis,  with  Application  to  Shakespeares  Sonnets ,  1609’,  by  Randall 
McLeod,  which  shows  that  the  two  imprints  of  Ql,  1609 ,pace  Hyder  Rollins, 
have  differences  other  than  those  that  are  obvious  on  the  title-pages;  ‘Com- 
positorial  Practices  in  Tourneur’s  The  Atheist’s  Tragedy ’,  by  MacD.  P.  Jack- 
son.  which  seems  to  confirm  Tourneur’s  authorship  of  the  play;  ‘A  Rare 
Restoration  Manuscript  Prompt-Book:  John  Wilson’s  Belphegor,  Corrected 
by  the  Author’,  by  Kathleen  M.  Lesko;  ‘The  Mystery  of  Farquhar’s  Stage- 
Coach  Reconsidered’,  by  Shirley  Strum  Kenny,  in  which  it  is  established  that 
the  play  opened  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  between  the  autumn  of  1700  and  late 
February  1702,  that  the  Dublin  edition  of  1704  is  probably  the  only  authentic 
Farquhar  text,  that  Motteux  cannot  with  certainty  be  credited  with  contribu¬ 
tions  other  than  the  ‘Stage-Coach  Song’,  and  that  the  Samuel  Phillips  prologue 
and  epilogue  probably  date  from  a  revival  in  the  1704/5  season;  ‘The  Publica¬ 
tion  of  Shaftesbury’s  Letter  Concerning  Enthusiasm ’,  by  Richard  B.  Wolf; 
‘George  Steevens’s  1785  Variorum  Shakespeare',  by  Arthur  Sherbo;  ‘George 
Crabbe :  Murray’s  1 834  Edition  of  the  Life  and  Poems’,  by  Thomas  C.  Faulk¬ 
ner;  ‘Leigh  Hunt,  George  Henry  Lewes  and  Henry  Hallam’s  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe',  by  William  Baker,  which  draws  attention  to  the  early 
friendship  and  the  ‘annotative  practices’  of  the  two  men;  ‘The  Uncertain 
Origins  of  Eugene  O’Neill  s  ‘‘Bound  East  for  Cardiff  by  Paul  D.  Voelker; 
and  finally  ‘Lucas  Beauchamp,  Ned  Barnett,  and  William  Faulkner’s  1940 
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Will',  by  Robert  W.  Hamblin. 

To  commemorate  the  quincentenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  in  1478,  the  Delegates  of  the  Press  have  commissioned  Nicolas 
Barker  to  chronicle  its  history.  The  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Spread  of 
Learning,  1478—1978 49  is  one  of  those  finely  produced  volumes  which  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  to  handle  -  and  to  possess.  In  some  sixty  pages  (large  pages)  of 
type.  Barker  takes  us  back  to  the  early  thirteenth  century  when  already  a 
number  of  learned  and  educational  works  were  produced  at  Oxford.  However, 
it  was  not  until  late  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  first  Oxford  press  was  set  up 
under  Theodoric  Rood,  who  came  from  Cologne.  From  that  period  to  the 
present  day  Barker  traces  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  press,  for  it  had  its  dark 
days  (especially  in  the  eighteenth  century,  until  it  was  rescued  by  the  great 
lawyer  William  Blackstone)  as  well  as  its  days  of  glory,  which  greatly  predomi¬ 
nate  in  its  history.  As  we  know  it  today,  the  greatest  publishing  house  in  the 
world,  it  owes  its  establishment  to  two  great  figures  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Archbishop  Laud  and  John  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  later  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  the  man  who  not  only  saw  to  it  that  the  press  had  the  finest  sets  of  type 
in  the  world,  but  also  determined  the  kinds  of  books  that  it  was  to  produce  - 
learned  and  educational  books,  and  the  Bible.  The  Press  has  been  led  by  many 
great  men  since  Fell’s  day,  but  he  surely  remains  its  presiding  genius.  Barker’s 
history  is  fascinating  -  it  could  well  have  been  a  great  deal  longer.  However, 
the  special  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  some  350  pages  of  illustrations  - 
portraits,  title-pages,  pages  of  many  kinds  of  letter-press,  pictures  of  the  press 
in  many  periods  of  its  existence,  and  reproductions  of  many  other  kinds.  At 
£10  it  is  perhaps  the  most  moderately  priced  book  of  the  year. 

Barker’s  volume  is  admirably  complemented  by  Peter  Sutcliffe’s  The 
Oxford  University  Press:  An  Informal  History50,  which  is  informal  in  compari¬ 
son  with  Barker,  but  just  as  well-informed,  and  agreeably  and  often  wittily 
written.  Although  he  sketches  in  the  early  centuries  in  the  history  of  the  Press, 
Sutcliffe  deals  for  the  most  part  with  the  period  after  1 860,  when  the  Delegates 
appointed  first  a  London  publisher  and  then  an  executive  officer  in  Oxford  to 
conduct  their  affairs  for  them.  Concentrating  on  this  comparatively  short 
period,  he  is  able  to  give  fuller  pictures  of  many  of  the  great  personalities 
associated  with  famous  works  produced  by  the  Press  -  Sir  James  (‘Dictionary’) 
Murray,  W.A.  Craigie,  Henry  Bradley,  C.T.  Onions,  R.W.  Chapman,  H.W. 
Fowler,  and  Charles  Williams,  to  name  but  a  few.  His  book  is  embellished  by  a 
large  number  of  interesting  photographs. 

Autographs  and  Manuscripts:  A  Collector’s  Manual51,  edited  by  Edmund 
Berkeley  Jr,  provides  much  good  reading  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  valuable 
reference  work.  It  consists  of  some  forty  articles,  contributed  by  more  than 
thirty  collectors  representing  a  very  wide  range  of  interests  in  the  field.  It  is 
impossible  in  a  short  notice  to  give  more  than  a  very  general  indication  of  the 
contents  of  this  large  and  handsome  volume.  It  begins  with  histories  of  writing, 

4aThe  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Spread  of  Learning,  1478 — 197 8,  an  Illustrated 
History,  by  Nicolas  Barker.  O.U.P.,  1978.  pp.  xiv  +  332.  £10. 

50The  Oxford  University  Press :  An  Informal  History,  by  Peter  Sutcliffe.  O.U.P.,  1978. 
pp.  xxviii  +  303.  £6.75. 

51Autographs  and  Manuscripts  :  A  Collector's  Manual,  ed.  by  Edmund  Berkeley  Jr; 
co-editors  Herbert  E.  Klingelhofer  and  Kenneth  W.  Rendell.  Sponsored  by  the  Manus¬ 
cript  Society.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  pp.  xx  +  565.  $28.70. 
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of  writing  materials,  and  of  the  age-old  hobby  (business?)  of  autograph  collect¬ 
ing.  In  the  second  section  it  discusses  such  matters  as  the  techniques  of 
collecting  autographs  and  manuscripts,  the  detection  of  forgeries,  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  repair  of  interesting  acquisitions,  values,  and  the  market  for  auto¬ 
graphs,  especially  in  Europe.  The  final  section  suggests,  in  a  score  of  articles, 
some  areas  in  which  it  would  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  profitable,  to  collect. 
The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  reproductions  of,  for  example,  signa¬ 
tures  (all  the  American  presidents  and  the  last  thirty  English  monarchs,  among 
many  others),  of  documents  (literary,  musical,  scientific)  of  many  ages,  and  of 
autograph  and  printed  matter  of  many  kinds.  This  is  a  very  worthwhile  book. 

Even  more  interesting,  and  even  more  beautiful,  is  The  Illuminated  Manus¬ 
cript 52,  by  Janet  Backhouse.  The  text  is  admirable  and  the  illustrations,  some 
seventy  in  number,  spanning  almost  nine  hundred  years  of  European  art  and 
history,  a  great  many  of  them  in  colour  reproducing  remarkably  closely  the 
colours  with  which  one  is  familiar  in  medieval  illuminated  manuscripts,  are 
very  fine  indeed.  These  are  book  illustrations,  and  ‘are  thus  always  intimately 
connected  with  a  text’,  and  illustrations  and  text  must  always  be  thought  of 
together.  A  single  book  may  contain  several  hundred  paintings,  and  in  spite  of 
loss  and  damage  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miniatures  of  the  very  highest 
excellence  have  survived.  The  present  selection  begins  with  the  opening  of  St 
Luke  in  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  of  about  698  AD.,  one  of  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  medieval  European  painting,  and  takes  us  down  to  beautiful 
coloured  illustrations  in  a  mid-sixteenth-century  atlas  by  Diogo  Homem.  Miss 
Backhouse’s  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  both  to  the  history  of  book 
production  and  to  the  history  of  European  art. 

Turning  now  to  more  mundane  but  nevertheless  extremely  useful  and 
practical  aspects  of  bibliography,  we  come  to  a  number  of  works  produced  by 
the  Gale  Research  Company,  who  continue  their  Information  Guide  series 
with  three  new  volumes.  Volume  1 5  of  the  series  is  Modern  English-Canadian 
Poetry 53,  by  Peter  Stevens.  Recognising  that  ‘Canadian  literature,  and  the 
study  of  it,  are  in  an  amorphously  expanding  state’,  Stevens  sees  that  his 
bibliography  must  be  to  some  degree  tentative;  but  he  has  laid  good  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  later  scholars  may  build.  After  the  expected  sections  on  refer¬ 
ence  sources,  critical  studies,  major  anthologies,  and  periodicals,  he  divides  his 
authors  into  three  periods —  1900-1940,  the  1940s  and  beyond,  and  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  Scholars  working  in  this  field  will  derive  much  help  from  his 
volume. 

Volume  19  of  the  series ,  Author  Newsletters  and  Journals54,  by  Margaret  C. 
Patterson,  is  much  more  substantial.  This  work  lists  about  eleven  hundred 
titles  of  journals  and  newsletters  devoted  to  more  than  four  hundred  authors 
from  ancient  times  to  today  -  from  Aristotle  to  numerous  living  authors.  The 
entries  are  alphabetically  arranged,  from  Horatio  Alger  to  Ulrich  Zwingli.  The 
journals  are  fully  described,  and  all  necessary  information  about  their  availa- 

52The  Illuminated  Manuscript ,  by  Janet  Backhouse.  Oxford  :  Phaidon  Press;  New 
York:  Dutton,  pp.80.  £5.95,  $17.50. 

53Modern  English-Canadian  Poetry  :  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources,  by  Peter 
Stevens.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  xii  +  216. 

54 Author  Newsletters  and  Journals  :  An  International  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Serial 
Publications  Concerned  with  the  Life  and  Works  of  Individual  Authors,  by  Margaret  C. 
Patterson.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  xxii  +  497.  $24. 
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bility  is  provided.  Much  subsidiary  information  is  also  supplied  in  a  number  of 
useful  appendixes. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  guides  is  the  first  of  two  projected  volumes  entitled 
English  Fiction ,  1900—1950 55,  an  alphabetical  list  from  Richard  Aldington  to 
Aldous  Huxley  compiled  by  Thomas  Jackson  Rice.  The  second  volume  will 
provide  bibliographies  from  James  Joyce  to  Virginia  Woolf.  Since  many  of  the 
author-entries  are  very  long  —  Joseph  Conrad,  for  example,  receives  one 
hundred  pages  -  Rice  has  had  to  be  rigorously  selective,  and  probably  every 
reader  will  quarrel  with  his  choice,  especially  when  the  inclusion  of  minor  or 
comparatively  minor  writers  is  in  question.  However,  what  he  has  done  he  has 
done  well,  and  clearly,  dividing  his  entries  into  sections  which  enable  the 
reader  to  gauge  the  comparative  importance  of  the  works  listed.  And  again 
subsidiary  matter,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  specialised  indexes,  adds  to  the  value 
of  his  work. 

Also  from  Gale,  in  their  Biographical  Index  Series,  comes  Theatre ,  Film  and 
Television  Biographies  Master  Index 56,  edited  by  Dennis  La  Beau.  Here  are 
listed  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  connected  with  the  performing 
arts  -  actors  and  actresses,  directors,  film-makers,  playwrights,  designers, 
cinematographers,  and  lyricists;  and  each  entry  provides  citations  to  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  appearing  in  more  than  forty  biographical  dictionaries  and 
directories  devoted  to  the  relevant  art.  The  eminent  dead  -  Grigori  Kozintsev, 
for  example,  who  died  in  1973  -  are  included  as  well  as  those  who  are  still  at 
work. 

Volume  16  of  Gale’s  Something  about  the  Author  series57,  edited  by  Anne 
Commire,  complements  previous  volumes  by  covering  about  a  hundred 
authors  and  illustrators  who  died  before  1961,  and  who  were  excluded  from 
the  series.  It  provides  a  detailed  account  of  each  subject’s  life  and  career,  a  list 
of  publications,  with  extracts  from  letters  and  diaries  and  memoirs,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  further  sources  of  information.  It  is  generously  illustrated.  Among  the 
most  interesting  entries  are  those  relating  to  Lord  Baden-Powell  (sixteen  large 
double-column  pages),  Thomas  Bewick  (eleven  pages),  Edward  Everett  Hale 
(seventeen  pages),  H.  Rider  Haggard  (fourteen  pages),  and  Juliana  Ewing 
(twelve  pages).  This  is  a  pleasant  and  useful  addition  to  the  series. 

Volume  2  of  the  Gale  annual  publication,  Twentieth-Century  Fiterary 
Criticism 58,  edited  by  Dedria  Bryfonski  and  Sharon  K.  Hall,  covers  the  careers 


55 English  Fiction ,  1 900-1 950 ;  General  Bibliography  and  Individual  A  uthors :  Alding¬ 
ton  to  Huxley.  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources.  Volume  1  of  a  2  Volume  Set,  by  Thomas 
Jackson  Rice.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  xxiv  -I-  298.  $24. 

56 Theatre ,  Film  and  Television  Biographies  Master  Index.  A  consolidated  guide  to  over 
100,000  biographical  sketches  of  persons  living  and  dead,  as  they  appear  in  over  40  of 
the  principal  biographical  dictionaries  devoted  to  the  theatre,  film  and  television.  Ed.  by 
Dennis  La  Beau.  (Gale  Biographical  Index  Series  No. 5.)  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research 
Co.  pp.  xii  +  477.  $35. 

57 Something  about  the  Author,  Vol.  1 6  :  Facts  and  Pictures  about  Authors  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Books  for  Young  People ,  ed.  by  Anne  Commire.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research 
Co.  pp.xiv  +  328.  $30. 

58 Twentieth-Century  Literary  Criticism.  Excerpts  from  Criticism  of  the  Works  of 
Novelists,  Poets,  Playwrights,  Short  Story  Writers,  and  Other  Creative  Writers, 
1900-1960.  Ed.  by  Dedria  Bryfonski  and  Sharon  K.  Hall.  Volume  2.  Detroit,  Mich.: 
Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  x  +  600.  $48. 
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and  the  literary  output  of  forty  authors,  including  Rupert  Brooke,  C.P.  Cavafy, 
Paul  Claudel,  Henrik  Ibsen,  Henry  James,  Thomas  Mann,  George  Orwell, 
Italo  Svevo,  and  Miguel  de  Llnamuno.  The  entries,  which  may  go  up  to 
thirty-three  pages  for  authors  of  the  standing  of  Henry  James,  provide  bio¬ 
graphical  and  bibliographical  facts,  and  extracts  from  the  criticism  of,  for  the 
most  part,  well-known  critics  and  reviewers.  (By  the  time  one  has  reached  this 
stage  in  the  reading  of  the  Gale  bibliographies,  one  is  inevitably  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  they  are  not  doing  too  much  of  the  work  that  students  of 
literature  ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves.  Perhaps  their  chief  usefulness  lies 
in  their  providing  short-cuts  for  scholars  already  well  versed  in  the  fields  they 
cover.) 

Volumes  1  1  and  14  of  Contemporary  Literary  Criticism59'60,  edited  respec¬ 
tively  by  Dedria  Bryfonski  and  Miss  Bryfonski  in  collaboration  with  Laurie 
Lanzen  Harris,  prompt  no  modification  of  the  comments  just  passed.  In  their 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  pages,  following  the  same  methods  as  the  volume 
just  noticed,  they  pass  under  review  the  careers  and  writings  of  some  280  living 
writers  from  a  number  of  countries.  No  doubt  by  now  the  weary  reviewer  is 
incapable  of  doing  full  justice  to  the  prodigious  labours  of  these  indefatigable 
editors,  but  as  he  looks  forward  to  several  more  enormous  volumes  in  this 
series,  can  he  be  seriously  blamed  for  wondering  whether  all  the  authors 
chosen  for  this  treatment  are  worthy  of  so  much  toil,  especially  when  he 
reflects  that  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  many  of  them  will  be  totally 
forgotten? 

Probably  the  most  useful  of  these  many  Gale  bibliographies  is  Dictionaries , 
Encyclopedias,  and  Other  Word-Related  Books61,  now  appearing  in  its  second 
edition  in  two  large  volumes  amounting  to  nearly  fourteen  hundred  pages  of 
small  type,  three  columns  to  the  page.  The  editor  is  Annie  M.  Brewer.  This 
work  reproduces  some  twenty-five  thousand  Library  of  Congress  cards,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  L.C.  system  of  classification  according  to  subject,  country,  lan¬ 
guage,  or  other  relevant  criteria.  It  is  fairly  adequately  described  in  the 
sub-title  reproduced  below;  however,  the  title-page  adds  the  information  that 
it  includes  ‘Compilations  of  Acronyms,  Americanisms,  Colloquialisms, 
Etymologies,  Glossaries,  Idioms  and  Expressions,  Orthography,  Provincial¬ 
isms,  Slang,  Terms  and  Phrases,  and  Vocabularies  in  English  and  all  Other 
Languages’. 

Bookman's  Price  Index62,  compiled  by  Daniel  F.  McGrath,  has  been  fully 
described  in  the  last  couple  of  issues  of  YW.  Volume  15  contains  about  35,000 

59 Contemporary  Literary  Criticism.  Excerpts  from  Criticism  of  the  Works  of  Today’s 
Novelists,  Poets,  Playwrights,  and  Other  Creative  Writers.  Volume  1 1  ed.  by  Dedria 
Bryfonski.  Detroit.  Mich.:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  x  +  649.  $48. 

60 Contemporary  Literary  Criticism  .  Excerpts  from  Criticism  of  the  Works  of  Today’s 
Novelists,  Poets,  Playwrights,  and  Other  Creative  Writers.  Volume  14.  Ed.  by  Dedria 
Bryfonski  and  Laurie  Lanzen  Harris.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  x  +  682. 
$58. 

61  Dictionaries,  Encyclopedias,  and  Other  Word-Related  Books.  A  Classed  Guide  to 
Dictionaries,  Encyclopedias,  and  Similar  Works,  Based  on  Library  of  Congress  Catalog 
Cards,  and  Arranged  According  to  the  Library  of  Congress  Classification  System.  Ed.  by 
Annie  M.  Brewer.  2nd  Edition.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research  Co.  Two  vols.  Vol.  1: 
English  and  Polyglot  Books,  pp.  xxii  +  771  $48;  Vol.  2  :  Non-English  Books,  pp.  xx  + 
564.  $64;  two-vol.  set  $112. 
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entries  for  rare  and  out-of-print  books  offered  in  the  catalogues  of  sixty-three 
leading  book-dealers,  mainly  in  England  and  America. 


5.  Anthologies 

A  few  of  the  year’s  anthologies  are  worth  recording.  First  may  stand  English 
Epigrams63,  selected  and  arranged  by  W.  Davenport  Adams,  not  in  1979,  but 
in  1878,  and  now  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the  Gale  Research  Company. 
Adams’s  collection  is  justly  renowned  as  one  of  the  pioneer  works  in  the  field, 
and  for  its  sensible  introduction  and  helpful  annotations  and  biographical 
notes.  It  contains  more  than  nine  hundred  epigrams,  the  earliest  from  the 
Tudor  period,  though  a  glance  at  Chaucer  and  other  medieval  poets  might 
have  produced  a  few  more  worthy  of  inclusion.  This  makes  an  admirable 
bedside  book. 

Another  collection  which  might  well  serve  the  same  purpose  is  Geoffrey 
Grigson’s  Faber  Book  of  Nonsense  Verse64.  This  contains  most  of  the 
‘expected’  poems,  but  Grigson  has  included  a  number  of  French  nonsense 
poems  by,  for  example,  Charles  Cros,  Robert  Desnos,  and  L.  D’A.  Rooten, 
some  translations  from  the  German  of  Christian  Morgenstern,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  prose.  He  has  perhaps  shown  too  great  a  fondness  for  Edward  Lear,  but  as  a 
whole  his  selection  is  well  balanced. 

Autumn  Anthology  1978 65  finds  a  place  here  because  it  provides  a  good 
conspectus  of  the  type  of  poetry  that  is  written  today  by  (presumably  young) 
people  who  have  not  yet  made  a  name  in  the  English  world  of  poetry.  It 
contains  more  than  three  hundred  poems  by  about  1 40  poets.  Much  of  it  shows 
no  very  great  promise,  but  there  are  a  few  authors  -  Jean  Chan,  Blanche 
Findlay,  W.J.  Francis,  and  Robert  Edward  Hill  among  them  -  who  may  well 
develop  into  poets  of  standing. 

Plays  for  the  Theatre 66  is  already  a  well-known  collection  which,  appearing 
now  in  a  third  edition,  needs  little  comment  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  the 
reader  that  it  opens  with  Oedipus  Rex  and  Plautus’s  Menaechmi  and  comes 
down  through  medieval,  Elizabethan,  and  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  drama  to  Streamers,  a  Vietnam  war  play  by  David  Rabe,  taking  in 
modern  European  as  well  as  English  and  American  drama. 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  mention  Some  Tales  of  La  Fontaine61 ,  translated 
and  introduced  by  C.H.  Sisson.  Though  not  an  anthology,  as  we  normally  use 


^Bookman’ s  Price  Index  :  A  Guide  to  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Other  Out-of-Print 
Books,  by  Daniel  F.  McGrath.  Vol.  15.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  x  +  749. 
$64. 

63 English  Epigrams,  selected  and  arranged  with  introduction,  notes,  and  notices  of  the 
epigrammatists,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  Routledge  and  Sons,  1878.  pp.  xx  +  422. 
Reproduced  in  facsimile  by  Gale  Research  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  $15. 

64The  Faber  Book  of  Nonsense  Verse,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Nonsense  Prose,  chosen  by 
Geoffrey  Grigson.  Faber,  pp.352.  £5.95. 

65 Autumn  Anthology  1978.  London  and  New  York:  Regency  Press,  pp.  269. 
66Plays  for  the  Theatre  :  An  Anthology  of  World  Drama,  ed.  by  Oscar  G.  Brockett  and 
Lenyth  Brockett.  Third  Edition.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  xx  +  638.  pb 
$6.50. 

61Some  Tales  of  La  Fontaine,  trans.  and  introd.  by  C.H.  Sisson.  Manchester :  Carcanet. 
pp.  vi  4-  131.  £4.50. 
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the  term,  this  is  an  agreeable  collection  of  verse-tales,  well  translated  and 
interestingly  introduced  by  Sisson.  About  thirty  passages  are  reproduced,  and 
they  give  a  very  fair  impression  of  La  Fontaine’s  powers  as  a  narrator.  Most 
readers  are  acquainted  with  his  Fables]  it  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  that  he  had 
earlier,  in  the  Contes  et  Nouvelles ,  revealed  himself  as  a  highly  accomplished 
author  of  short  fictions. 


II 


English  Language 


RICHARD  M.  HOGG  and  MARY  BRENNAN 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first,  by  Richard  Hogg,  deals  with 
historical  studies,  including  the  history  of  linguistics,  and  all  dialectological  and 
lexicographical  material,  whether  historical  or  not,  as  well  as  linguistic  studies 
bearing  on  the  literary  use  of  English.  In  the  second  section  Mary  Brennan 
deals  with  descriptive  studies,  all  general  bibliographical  material,  and  all 
publications  in  cognate  fields  of  enquiry  relevant  to  the  English  scholar. 


Section  1 

(a)  Introductory 

At  least  as  far  as  chronological  spread  is  concerned,  1979  appears  to  have 
reproduced  the  generally  even  spread  of  work  which  was  noted  for  1978.  In 
terms  of  subject  areas,  however,  whilst  most  subjects  appear  to  have  received 
much  the  same  level  of  attention  this  year  as  they  did  last  year,  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  two  areas,  namely  phonology  and  stylistics,  much  less  work  has 
appeared  this  year.  In  the  former  case  the  decline  in  publication  may  well  be 
due  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  development  of  current  phonologi¬ 
cal  theories  which  is  easily  discernible  at  least  in  Britain  and  the  feeling  that  we 
may  at  present  be  travelling  up  an  apparent  cul-de-sac  desperately  hoping  that 
someone  may  find  a  way  out.  In  the  latter  case,  I  suspect  that  the  decline  may 
be  no  more  than  a  temporary  hiccough,  perhaps  only  compensation  for  the 
extraordinary  flood  of  material  which  has  appeared  in  the  past  few  years. 

Sometimes  it  feels  as  if  the  prime  reason  for  publishing  bibliographies  is  to 
increase  the  length  of  later  bibliographies.  Such  an  uncharitable  thought, 
however,  must  be  cast  aside  when  we  consider  the  bibliography  of  writings  on 
Canadian  English  which  has  been  compiled  by  Walter  S.  Avis  and  A.  M. 
Kinloch1.  By  bringing  together  some  723  entries,  ranging  from  major  scholarly 
works  to  the  briefest  of  prescriptivist  notes  in  Canadian  newspapers,  all  of 
which  are  briefly  but  usefully  described,  Avis  and  Kinloch  have  got  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  unattainable  goal  of  bibliographical  completeness  and  in  doing 
so  they  also  perform  the  valuable  task  of  alerting  us  to  the  surprising  quantity 
of  material  on  this  variety  of  English.  One  further  bibliographical  work  which 
we  may  mention,  even  though  much  of  its  content  lies  more  properly  in 
section  2,  is  Leslie  Siegrist’s  helpfully  annotated  bibliography  of  about  two 
hundred  recent  works  on  English  semantics  (‘English  and  Semantics:  Anno¬ 
tated  Bibliography,  1974— 1978’,  A&E,  Vol.  8,  pp.  9-24).  Finally  here,  it  is  not 

1 Writings  on  Canadian  English ,  1 792-1 975:  an  Annotated  Bibliography ,  by  Walter  S. 
Avis  and  A.  M.  Kinloch.  Toronto:  Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside,  pp.  xi+155.  C$5.95. 
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only  bibliographers  but  all  students  of  Old  English  who  should  note  that  in 
‘Short  Titles  of  Old  English  Texts:  Addenda  and  Corrigenda’  (ASE,  Vol.  8, 
pp.  331-3),  Bruce  Mitchell,  Christopher  Ball  and  Angus  Cameron  give  nine 
corrections  and  six  additions  to  their  original  short  title  list,  which,  despite  its 
occasional  awkwardnesses,  is  quickly  becoming  the  standard  list  of  such  titles. 

As  usual,  the  annual  research-in-progress  lists  in  NM  provide  a  general 
indication  of  the  amount  of  work  being  done  in  the  fields  of  Old  and  Middle 
English.  In  ‘Old  English  Research  in  Progress:  1978-1979’  (Vol.  80,  pp. 
245-53)  Carl  T.  Berkhout  lists  ten  items  under  Language  Studies  and  seven 
under  Word  Studies.  In  ‘Middle  English  Research  in  Progress:  1978-1979’ 
(Vol.  80,  pp.  254-79)  P.  J.  Horner,  L.  C.  Gruber  and  B.  J.  Harwood  have 
made  a  further  re-arrangement  of  their  descriptive  categories,  so  that  the 
relevant  items,  totalling  twenty  in  all,  are  to  be  found  under  the  single  heading 
Language,  Lexicography  and  Linguistics .  In  contrast  to  this  remarkably  large 
haul,  Thomas  A.  Kirby,  in  ‘Chaucer  Research  in  Progress’  (Vol.  80.  pp. 
280-6)  can  report  only  one  item  under  Prosody  and  Language.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  these  three  reports  suggest  a  substantial  increase  in  research 
over  the  previous  year.  Carl  T.  Berkhout  also  compiles  the  annual  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  materials  published  on  Old  English  language  in  ASE  (‘Bibliography  for 
1978,  §2:  Old  English  Language’,  Vol.  8,  pp.  339^43),  where  there  are 
approximately  120  entries,  which  is  not  significantly  different  from  last  year’s 
total.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  journal  Nomina ,  first  reported  in  YW  58, 
also  publishes  a  section  on  work  in  progress  and  an  annual  bibliography.  Since 
this  is  designed  principally  for  onomasticians  it  will  be  noted  under  (h)  below. 

In  what  follows  the  material  is  divided  under  the  following  heads  (which  are 
the  same  as  last  year):  (b)  general;  (c)  history  of  linguistics;  (d)  dialectology; 
(e)  phonology/orthography;  (f)  syntax/morphology;  (g)  vocabulary;  (h) 
onomastics;  (i)  stylistics.  Within  each  division  general  works  come  first,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  chronologically  restricted  works  in  historical  sequence. 

(b)  General 

General  introductions  to  linguistics  and  aspects  of  English  Language  have 
been  particularly  thin  on  the  ground  this  year,  and  I  have  noted  no  more  than 
Principles  and  Methods  for  Historical  Linguistics  by  the  American  scholars 
Robert  J.  Jeffers  and  Use  Lehiste2.  Within  a  very  small  amount  of  space  Jeffers 
and  Lehiste  manage  to  cram  a  remarkably  wide-ranging  amount  of  material 
and  they  do  so  in  a  commendably  even-handed  way.  Condensation,  however, 
always  has  its  disadvantages,  and  the  most  obvious  disadvantage  here  is  that 
their  material  will  often  prove  very  difficult  for  the  average  student  unless  he 
comes  late  in  his  linguistic  life  to  historical  linguistics,  an  event  more  likely, 
perhaps,  in  America  than  in  Britain.  But  no  one,  surely,  would  wish  to  quarrel 
with  Jeffers  and  Lehiste’s  concluding  statement,  that  ‘a  thorough  and  informed 
philological  analysis  is  crucially  important  to  the  linguistic  investigation'.  Still 
on  general  theory,  we  may  note  that  Joseph  H.  Greenberg  took  the  opportun¬ 
ity  offered  by  his  1977  Presidential  Address  to  the  Linguistic  Society  of 
America  to  reflect  on  the  interaction  of  diachronic  and  synchronic  aspects  of 
language  (‘Rethinking  Linguistics  Diachronically’,  Lg ,  Vol.  55,  pp.  275-90). 

2 Principles  and  Methods  for  Historical  Linguistics ,  by  Robert  J.  Jeffers  and  Ilse 
Lehiste.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  M.l.T.P.  pp.  x+209.  £9.80. 
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All  students  of  the  earliest  history  of  English  will  be  grateful  to  MacDonald 
Stearns  Jr  for  his  new,  detailed  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Crimean  Gothic3 4. 
This  work  will  undoubtedly  be  the  foundation  upon  which  further  work  on  the 
topic  will  be  built  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Apart  from  such  worthy  features 
as  a  full-scale  analysis  of  the  phonemes  of  Crimean  Gothic,  Stearns’  book  is 
especially  interesting  for  its  discussion  of  Busbecq  as  a  ‘field-worker’  and  the 
status  of  his  informant.  The  major  conclusion  of  the  book,  that  Crimean 
Gothic  must  be  an  East  Germanic  language,  is  convincingly  argued,  and 
although  elsewhere  there  may  be  disagreement  with  Stearns  on  individual 
points,  he  will  prove  a  formidable  opponent. 

Moving  on  to  English  proper,  Andrew  C.  Kimmens’  The  Stowe  Psalter 4  will 
be  welcome  above  all  for  bringing  nearer  to  completion  the  publication  of  the 
Old  English  interlinear  glosses  of  the  Latin  psalters.  Apart  from  this,  however, 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  general  works  published  on  the  historical 
periods  of  English  this  year,  and  we  must  move  directly  to  the  study  of  the 
present-day  language. 

Political  events  of  the  last  decade  may  well  have  been  not  irrelevant  to  the 
publication  of  Languages  of  Scotland,  under  the  editorship  of  A.  J.  Aitken  and 
Tom  McArthur5,  which  contains  a  series  of  articles  on  Scots,  Scottish  English 
and  Gaelic  by  David  Murison,  Derick  S.  Thomson,  J.  Derrick  McClure,  Tom 
McArthur,  David  Abercrombie  and  A.  J.  Aitken,  together  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Angus  McIntosh.  Certainly,  some  readers  may  discover  an  irksome  air 
of  Scottish  Nationalism  about  too  many  of  the  essays,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
book  reveals  much  about  the  languages  of  Scotland  which  remains  unknown 
outwith  (sic)  the  country,  and  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  English,  which 
this  work  may  help  to  repair,  must  be  a  major  cause  of  the  tendency  to 
nationalism.  A.  J.  Aitken’s  essay  on  ‘Scottish  Speech’  (pp.  85-118)  is  wide- 
ranging  and  important,  and  he  also  contributes  a  bibliography  of  recent  studies 
on  the  Germanic  languages  of  Scotland  which  is  paralleled  by  one  from 
Donald  MacAulay  for  Gaelic. 

Moving  abroad,  L.  W.  Lanham  and  C.  A.  Macdonald  present,  in  The 
Standard  in  South  African  English  and  Its  Social  History 6,  a  sociolinguistic 
study  of  the  status  of  varieties  of  South  African  English  amongst  European 
speakers  of  English  in  that  sociologically  abnormal  society.  There  are  only 
fleeting  references  to  Black  English.  From  there  we  must  move  to  fantasy,  with 
An  Introduction  to  Elvish ,  edited  by  Jim  Allan7,  which  provides  dictionaries, 
grammars  and  even  chapters  on  historical  reconstruction  for  Tolkein’s 


3 Crimean  Gothic:  Analysis  and  Etymology  of  the  Corpus,  by  MacDonald  Stearns  Jr 
(Studia  Linguistica  et  Philologica,  Vol.  6).  Saratoga,  Calif.:  anma  libri  (1978).  pp. 
xii+  172.  $20. 

4The  Stowe  Psalter,  ed.  by  Andrew  C.  Kimmens  (Toronto  Old  English  Series,  Vol.  3). 
Toronto:  U.  of  Toronto  P.  pp.  xxxiii+306.  C$37.50. 

5 Languages  of  Scotland,  ed.  by  A.  J.  Aitken  and  Tom  McArthur  (The  Association  for 
Scottish  Literary  Studies,  Occasional  Papers,  4).  Edinburgh:  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  pp. 
viii+160.  hb  £4.50,  pb  £3.25. 

6The  Standard  in  South  African  English  and  Its  Social  History,  by  L.  W.  Lanham  and 
C.  A.  Macdonald  (Varieties  of  English  Around  the  World,  Vol.  G.  1 ).  Heidelberg:  Julius 
Groos  Verlag.  pp.  96.  DM21. 

7 An  Introduction  to  Elvish ,  ed.  by  Jim  Allan.  Hayes,  Middx.:  Bran’s  Head  Books,  pp. 
xxxi+303. 
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invented  languages.  Perhaps  my  sense  of  fun  has  gone,  but  I  cannot  help 
deploring  the  whole  activity. 

Lastly  under  this  heading  we  must  mention  three  Festschriften.  The  most 
impressive  of  these  is  surely  that  offered  to  William  Haas,  namely  Function 
and  Context  in  Linguistic  Analysis,  edited  by  D.  J.  Allerton,  Edward  Carney 
and  David  Holdcroft8.  The  papers  by  C.  E.  Bazell,  R.  H.  Robins  and  Josef 
Vachek  in  this  volume  are  of  special  relevance  to  this  section.  Herbert  Penzl 
has  been  honoured  by  a  Festschrift  entitled  Linguistic  Method,  edited  by 
Irmengard  Rauch  and  Gerald  F.  Carr9,  and  relevant  papers  include  those  by 
Elmer  Antonsen,  Madison  Beeler  and  Sherman  Kuhn.  Michael  Chesnutt, 
Claus  Faerch,  Torben  Thrane  and  Graham  D.  Caie  have  edited  Essays  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Knud  Schibsbye10,  the  Danish  anglicist,  which  includes  relevant 
papers  by  Else  Fausbpll,  Torben  Kisbye,  Bent  Sunesen  and  Arne  Zettersten.  In 
all  cases  these  papers  will  be  discussed  under  the  appropriate  headings  below. 

(c)  History  of  Linguistics 

In  a  year  in  which  slightly  more  than  usual  would  appear  to  have  been 
published  in  this  area,  the  first  work  to  note  must  be  a  new  edition  of  R.  H. 
Robins’ A  Short  History  of  Linguistics11.  Unlike  so  many  ‘new’  editions,  this 
one  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout,  even  if  the  most  obvious  revisions 
concern,  predictably  enough,  the  chapter  on  the  twentieth  century,  where 
Robins  not  only  brings  his  work  as  up-to-date  as  can  reasonably  be  expected 
but  is  also  more  sharply  critical  in  his  comments  on  some  trends  in  recent 
descriptive  linguistics.  The  same  author  has  a  further  contribution  to  the  topic 
in  ‘Functional  Syntax  in  Medieval  Europe’  ( Haas  Festschrift* ,  pp.  196-205), 
where  he  shows  that  the  medieval  modistic  grammarians  made  much  more 
progress  towards  the  construction  of  a  system  of  syntactic  analysis  indepen¬ 
dent  of  morphology  than  has  been  usually  assumed.  Heavily  condensed,  some 
parts  of  this  argument  are  to  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  A  Short  History 
noted  above. 

In  The  True  Interpreter 12  Louis  G.  Kelly  gives  an  extremely  scholarly  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  history  of  translation  and  translation  theory. 
Kelly  sees  translation  theory  as  having  three  strands:  translation  as  a  literary 
craft;  translation  as  a  linguistic  exercise;  translation  as  the  transference  of  the 
creative  power  of  great  writers  into  another  language.  The  primary  force  of  his 
argument  is  that  all  three  strands  are  incomplete  in  themselves  -  each  needs 
the  other.  In  pursuing  his  argument  Kelly  concentrates  on  translations  bet¬ 
ween  and  from  the  classical  languages,  taking  many  of  his  examples  from 

8 Function  and  Context  in  Linguistic  Analysis ,  ed.  by  D.  J.  Allerton,  Edward  Carney 
and  David  Holdcroft.  Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  viii+228.  £9.75. 

9 Linguistic  Method:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Herbert  Penzl,  ed.  by  Irmengard  Rauch  and 
Gerald  F.  Carr.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  630.  £35.60. 

10Essays  Presented  to  Knud  Schibsbye,  ed.  by  Michael  Chesnutt,  Claus  Faerch,  Torben 
Thrane  and  Graham  D.  Caie  (Publications  of  the  Dept,  of  English,  University  of 
Copenhagen,  Vol.  8).  Copenhagen:  Akademisk  Forlag.  pp.  294.  DKr  120. 

nA  Short  History  of  Linguistics,  Second  Edition,  by  R.  H.  Robins.  Longmans,  pp. 
vii  +  248.  pb  £4.95. 

l2The  True  Interpreter,  by  Louis  G.  Kelly.  Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  pp.  viii+282. 
£19.50. 
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versions  of  the  Bible,  but  he  also  deals  with  non-literary,  e.g.  scientific, 
translations,  and  his  detailed  discussions  of  examples  are  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing.  I  might  add  that  for  a  linguist  his  w'riting  is  surprisingly  witty  and  urbane. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  Vivian  Salmon  has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
leading  historians  of  linguistics  are  to  be  found  in  The  Study  of  Language  in 
Seventeenth-Century  England13,  which  reprints  eleven  of  her  articles,  some 
originally  published  in  quite  obscure  journals,  but  also  including  her  review  of 
Chomsky's  Cartesian  Linguistics .  There  is  also  a  complete  bibliography  of 
Salmon’s  published  work.  Another  leading  figure  in  the  same  area  is  Emma 
Vorlat,  who,  in  ‘Criteria  of  Grammaticalness  in  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Century  English  Grammar'  (LB,  Vol.  68,  pp.  1 29-1 40),  takes  an  enlightening 
look  at  early  signs  of  the  prescriptivist  movement,  so  demonstrating  that  that 
movement  was  not  a  purely  eighteenth-century  phenomenon.  Prescriptivism, 
in  fact,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  this  year,  for  in  ‘Why  did  Swift  Sign 
his  Name  to  A  Proposal  for  Correcting  .  .  .  the  English  Tongue 
(Neophilologus ,  Vol.  63,  pp.  469-80)  Ann  Cline  Kelly  takes  a  rather  Whiggish 
view  of  Swift's  motives  in  writing  that  most  unfortunate  tract,  and  Bertil 
Sundby,  in  ‘John  Knowles  on  English  Usage  and  Style’  (j ES ,  Vol.  60,  pp. 
111-21),  presents  a  very  helpful  study  and  survey  of  a  relatively  unknown 
eighteenth-century  prescriptivist.  Bruce  Southard’s  ‘Noah  Webster: 
America's  Forgotten  Linguist'  (AS,  Vol.  54,  pp.  12-22)  is  a  not  entirely 
dissimilar  introduction  to  Webster’s  grammatical  writings,  although  rather  less 
detailed  and  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  Webster’s  freedom  from  a 
‘debilitating  Anglophobia’.  But  surely  Southard  overestimates  Webster’s  obs¬ 
curity?  The  final  article  to  be  noted  in  this  well-represented  sub-section 
devoted  to  Early  Modern  English  grammarians  is  Garland  Cannon’s  ‘English 
Grammarians  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries’  (Semiotica,  Vol. 
26,  pp.  121—49),  which  is  a  generally  unfavourable  review  of  Murray  Cohen’s 
Sensible  Words,  cf.  YW  58.25. 

Two  new  reprints  of  early  grammars  have  appeared  in  the  West  German 
series  Grammatica  Universalis ,  namely  Jakob  Ludwig  Thomas’  Glossologie 
oder  Philosophic  der  Sprache14  and  Ignaz  Mertain’s  Allgemeine  Sprach- 
kunde15.  Of  the  two,  Mertain’s  book  is  undoubtedly  more  interesting,  with  its  hints 
of  a  cognitive  approach  to  language,  whereas  Thomas  could  hardly  lay  claim  to 
membership  of  the  first  rank  of  grammarians.  But  in  both  cases  Herbert  E. 
Brekle  provides  a  sympathetic  yet  clear-headed  introduction  and  evaluation  of 
their  contribution  to  the  history  of  linguistic  thought,  and  he  is  even  able  to 
make  out  a  reasonable  case  for  reprinting  Thomas’  book.  Each  volume  is  also 
provided,  by  Brekle,  with  a  helpful  bibliographical  apparatus. 

One  event  which  we  regret  having  failed  to  note  last  year  was  the  centenary 
of  BGDSL.  The  present  editors  of  the  Paul-Braune  Beitrage,  as  it  is  best 
known,  have  marked  the  occasion  with  surveys  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  first 
three  editors,  Hans  Fromm  writing  on  Wilhelm  Braune  (Vol.  100,  pp.  4-39), 


13The  Study  of  Language  in  Seventeenth-Century  England ,  by  Vivian  Salmon.  Ams¬ 
terdam:  John  Benjamins,  pp.  x  +  218.  £15.55. 

liGlossologie  oder  Philosophic  der  Sprache,  by  Jakob  Ludwig  Thomas,  intro,  by 
Herbert  E.  Brekle  (Grammatica  Universalis,  Vol.  13).  Stuttgart:  Frommann-Holzboog. 

lsAllgemeine  Sprachkunde,  by  Ignaz  Mertian,  intro,  by  Herbert  E.  Brekle  (Gram¬ 
matica  Universalis,  Vol.  14).  Stuttgart:  Frommann-Holzboog.  pp.  32  +  258. 
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Marga  Reis  on  Hermann  Paul  (Vol.  100,  pp.  159-204)  and  Peter  Ganz  on 
Eduard  Sievers  (Vol.  1 00,  pp.  40-85 ).  Also  in  the  same  volume  is  a  selection  of 
correspondence  between  these  three  (‘Aus  der  Frtihzeit  der  Beitrage:  Briefe 
der  Herausgeber,  I  870-1 885’,  Vol.  1 00,  pp.  337-68),  edited  by  Gerhard  W. 
Baur,  and  a  similar  selection  of  letters  from  the  three  editors’  teacher  at 
Leipzig,  Friedrich  Zarnke  (‘Der  Lehrer:  Aus  Briefen  Friedrich  Zarnkes’,  Vol. 
100,  pp.  369-87),  edited  by  Ulrich  Pretzel. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of 
America  is  The  European  Background  of  American  Linguistics ,  edited  by 
Henry  M.  Hoenigswald16,  which  contains  articles  by  Rocher,  Wells,  Aarsleff, 
Malkiel,  Uhlenbeck  (with  a  rejoinder  by  Langendoen)  and  Jakobson.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking  the  collection  is  rather  a  disappointment,  the  only  paper  of  real 
substance  being  Rocher’s  discussion  of  Whitney,  although  Malkiel  and  Jakob¬ 
son  are  predictably  enjoyable.  It  is  worth  noting  one  piece  of  English  back¬ 
ground,  namely  that,  in  the  title,  ‘European’  would  seem  to  be  restricted  to 
continental  Europe  only. 

(d)  Dialectology 

Although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  considerable  material  to  be 
published  posthumously,  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  death  of  Alan  S.  C. 
Ross  the  study  of  the  Northern  dialects  of  Old  English  has  suffered  a  grievous 
loss.  This  can  be  confirmed  by  Ross’s  paper  "Lindisfarne  and  Rushworth  One’ 
(N&Q),  Vol.  224,  pp.  194-8),  in  which  he  demonstrates,  through  his  typically 
meticulous  attention  to  detail,  that  Farman  must  have  had  access  to  Aldred’s 
gloss  of  The  Lindisfarne  Gospels  from  Matthew  26  onwards  (as,  of  course, 
Owun  had  for  Rushworth  2). 

For  the  transitional  period  from  Old  to  Middle  English,  Ruth  Evans,  in 
‘Worcester  Glosses  in  an  Old  English  Homily’  ( N&Q ,  Vol.  224,  pp.  393-5) 
occasionally  supplements  our  knowledge  of  the  thirteenth-century  ‘tremulous 
hand'.  When  we  move  on  to  Middle  English  proper,  the  article  of  most  general 
interest  is  to  be  found  in  a  journal  not,  I  suspect,  frequently  consulted  by 
readers  of  YW.  This  is  ‘Local  Archives  and  Middle  English  Dialects’  ( JSA , 
Vol.  5,  no.  8  (1978),  pp.  500-14)  by  Michael  Benskin.  Apparently  an  appeal 
to  archivists  for  more  material  for  the  McIntosh  and  Samuels  Middle  English 
dialect  survey,  the  article  is  in  fact  a  clear  and  valuable  report  on  the  methods 
of  the  survey  and  it  gives  some  interesting  glimpses  of  the  insights  which  the 
survey  reveals.  Required  reading,  perhaps,  for  final-year  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents.  There  are  two  other  interesting  papers  on  aspects  of  Middle  English 
dialects.  The  more  restricted  of  these  is  Conrad  Lindberg’s  ‘The  Break  at 
Baruch  3.20  in  the  Middle  English  Bible’  ( ES ,  Vol.  60,  pp.  106-10),  in  which 
Lindberg  follows  up  earlier  studies  of  his  pleading  the  importance  of  the  break, 
this  time  by  analysing  differences  in  vocabulary  between  the  portions  before 
and  after  the  break.  An  interesting  link  between  earlier  and  later  periods  of 
English  is  provided  by  Gillis  Kristensson  in  ‘A  Piece  of  Middle  English  Word 
Geography’  (ES,  Vol.  60,  pp.  254-60),  for  Kristensson  compares  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Middle  English  words  for  ‘brook,  stream’  with  the  results  obtained  in 


lbThe  European  Background  of  American  Lingusitics  (Papers  of  the  Third  Golden 
Anniversary  Symposium  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America),  ed.  by  Henry  M. 
Hoenigswald.  Dordrecht:  Foris  Publications,  pp.  v+180. 
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the  SED.  The  correspondence  between  Middle  and  Modern  English  is  strik¬ 
ing,  and  Kristensson  is  further  able  to  show  that  it  is  probable  that  the  major 
changes  took  place  between  the  Old  and  Middle  English  periods,  rather  than 
later. 

The  work  done  on  the  SED  has  given  rise  to  yet  another  dialect  atlas,  namely 
an  Atlas  of  English  Sounds,  by  Eduard  Kolb,  Beat  Glauser,  Willy  Elmer  and 
Renate  Stamm17.  This  atlas  contains  323  phonological  maps  based  on  the  SED 
material  and  arranged  according  to  the  Middle  English  vowels,  whether 
etymologically  correct  or  not.  Almost  all  the  maps  treat  vowel  sounds  only. 
Most  of  the  maps  show  the  reflexes  of  Middle  English  vowels  in  single  words 
only,  but  there  are  a  good  number  of  combination  maps  which  take  a  group  of 
words  together,  and  these  maps  are  especially  valuable.  Although  this  atlas 
serves  a  slightly  different  purpose  from  either  the  Linguistic  Atlas  of  England 
or  the  Linguistic  Atlas  of  Scotland,  perhaps  the  major  point  of  interest  is  the 
same,  namely  how  well  does  this  new  atlas  show  dialectal  variation?  Like  the 
Linguistic  Atlas  of  Scotland ,  the  Atlas  of  English  Sounds  uses  Letraset  sym¬ 
bols,  but  of  a  completely  different  kind.  At  first  sight  this  leads  to  maps  which 
look  rather  ugly,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Swiss 
compilers  of  this  new  atlas  have  found  a  most  ingenious  method  of  giving  a 
clear  and  dense  portrait  of  phonological  variation.  The  doubts  which  I  raised 
last  year  (YJY  59.22-3)  concerning  the  Linguistic  Atlas  of  England  simply  do 
not  arise  here,  and  the  value  of  this  new  atlas  is  thus  considerably  enhanced. 
The  principal  compiler  of  the  Atlas  of  English  Sounds,  Eduard  Kolb,  has  also 
published  an  account,  using  SED  material,  of  the  local,  perhaps  even  idiosyn¬ 
cratic,  ways  in  which  the  notorious  homonymsvtm  andson  are  distinguished  in 
various  English  dialects  (‘'Sun  and  Son  in  England',  ES,  Vol.  60.  pp.  498-504), 
and  this  article  includes  a  map  which  provides  a  fair  sample  of  the  cartographic 
design  of  the  new  atlas. 

Another  work  has  been  published  this  year  which  apparently  relies  heavily 
on  SED  material,  namely  Jurgen  G  i  f  fho  r  n '  s  Studien  an  ‘Survey  of  English  Dia¬ 
lects’:  Worterdes  Typus  ‘know’  und  'grow'18,  but  this  I  have  been  unable  to  see. 

(e )  Phonology  /orthography 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  dearth  of  phonological  studies  this  year, 
which  has  been  referred  to  above,  can  be  discerned  from  a  reading  of  Current 
Approaches  to  Phonological  Theory,  edited  by  Daniel  A.  Dinnsen19.  This 
book,  the  result  of  a  conference  at  Indiana  University  in  1977,  contains  papers 
by  many  of  the  leading  generative  phonologists  in  the  United  States,  including 
Stephen  Anderson,  Joan  Hooper,  David  Stampe,  Paul  Kiparsky,  James  Har¬ 
ris,  James  McCawley,  Sanford  Schane  and  the  editor  himself.  They,  and 
others,  present  before  us  a  glistering  array  of  'new'  phonological  theories  -  the 
Revised  Standard  Theory,  Atomic  Phonology,  Equational  Phonology, 
Natural  Generative  Phonology,  Natural  Phonology  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  immediately  preceding),  Upside-Down  Phonology  and  Autosegmental 

11 Atlas  of  English  Sounds,  compiled  by  Eduard  Kolb,  Beat  Glauser,  Willy  Elmer  and 
Renate  Stamm.  Bern:  Francke  Verlag.  pp.  12  +  323.  Sw  Fr  140. 

ieStudien  an  ‘Survey  of  English  Dialects’ :  Worter  des  Typus  “know"  und  “grow  mit 
den  Reflexen  der  me.  Phoneme  /au/ und  / u/ ,  by  Jurgen  Giffhorn.  Munich:  Fink.  pp.  151 . 

19Current  Approaches  to  Phonological  Theory,  ed.  by  Daniel  A.  Dinnsen.  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  335.  £13.50. 
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Phonology.  But  as  Fred  W.  Householder  says  in  a  review  of  this  presentation 
(pp.  252-^64),  'few  of  the  “phonologies”  of  this  volume  differ  substantially 
from  the  SPE  theory’,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  all  concerned  if  the 
proponents  of  these  new  theories  had  been  more  concerned  with  accurate 
presentation  of  data  than  with  theoretical  novelty.  As  it  is,  for  example, 
whenever  Old  English  data  are  discussed  here,  such  data  are  given  wrongly  or 
inaccurately  (and,  as  it  happens,  crucially  so). 

This  book  is,  however,  no  more  than  typical  of  much  recent  work  in 
phonological  theory,  at  least  as  done  by  generative  phonologists.  Thus  Brent 
de  Chene  and  Stephen  R.  Anderson,  in  ‘Compensatory  Lengthening’  (Lg, 
Vol.  55,  pp.  505-35),  argue  that  compensatory  lengthening  is  always  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  a  vowel  to  compensate  for  loss  of  an  immediately  adjacent  consonant. 
Such  simplicity  is  too  attractive,  and  de  Chene  and  Anderson  can  achieve  it 
only  by  a  highly  suspect  approach  to,  inter  alia ,  some  Old  and  Middle  English 
data.  Like  most  of  the  writers  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraph,  de  Chene 
and  Anderson  seem  fatally  attracted  to  linguistic  theory  at  the  expense  of 
linguistic  fact. 

It  is  with  some  relief,  therefore,  that  I  turn  to  ‘Some  Cases  of  Metanalysis’  by 
C.  E.  Bazell  (Haas-Festschrifta ,  pp.  30 — 40),  where  some  examples  of  re¬ 
interpretation  both  in  syntax  and  morphology  -and  from  all  periods  of  English 
as  well  as  other  languages  -  are  elegantly  argued,  and,  best  of  all,  set  in  a 
context  of  an  impressive  mastery  of  the  facts.  One  other  general  paper  in  the 
area  of  historical  phonology  is  Richard  M.  Hogg’s  ‘Analogy  and  Phonology’ 
(JL,  Vol.  15,  pp.  55-85),  which  argues  for  a  rehabilitation  of  the  concept  of 
analogy,  especially  as  a  guide  to  synchronic  systems.  The  paper  includes  some 
discussion  of  gemination  in  Old  English  /-stem  nouns. 

Remaining  with  the  same  author  but  turning  specifically  to  the  Old  English 
period,  we  should  note  ‘Old  English  Palatalization’  (TPS  1979,  pp.  89-1 13), 
where  Hogg  argues  that  both  the  relative  chronology  of  palatalisation  and  our 
understanding  of  the  phonetic  conditions  for  breaking  are  less  secure  than  has 
usually  been  assumed.  In  ‘The  /-Umlaut  of  the  Old  English  West  Saxon 
Diphthongs’  ( JL ,  Vol.  15,  pp.  289-94)  John  C.  McLaughlin  argues  against  the 
proposal  in  Roger  Lass  and  John  Anderson’s  Old  English  Phonology ,  cf.  YW 
56.37,  that  Diphthong  Height  Harmony  occurred  before  /-umlaut  and  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  ie  represented  [iy]  rather  than  [iu]. 

Moving  on  to  Middle  English,  we  find  in  Gillis  Kristensson’s  ‘On  the 
Evidence  for  Phonemic  Change  (NM,  Vol.  80,  pp.  304-7)  a  sensible  demonst¬ 
ration  of  the  value  of  inverted  spellings  as  evidence  for  phonological  merger. 
Else  Fausbpll,  in  ‘Some  Examples  of  the  Vacillation  between  [}r]/[5]and  [d]  in 
Middle  English  ( Schibsbye-Festschrift 10,  pp.  32-50),  collects  together  much 
data  and  suggests  that  some  of  the  examples  are  unexplained  except  as  the 
consequence  of  a  partial  change  of  fricative  to  stop,  especially  in  the  North  and 
East.  One  paper  written  within  a  generative  framework  and  which  may  be  of 
interest,  although  I  have  not  seen  it,  is  ‘On  Middle  English  Lengthening  in 
Open  Syllables’  (LA,  Vol.  5,  pp.  1—27)  by  Rochelle  Lieber. 

1  have  failed  to  note  any  work  of  significance  for  the  Early  Modern  period, 
so  we  may  now  move  on  to  orthographical  studies,  where  two  papers  should  be 
mentioned.  In  ‘The  Graphemic  System  of  the  Germanic  Fu^ark'  (Penzl- 
Festschrift9,  pp.  287-97)  Elmer  H.  Antonsen  presents  a  distinctive  feature 
analysis  of  the  older  fupark  which  he  then  uses  to  re-interpret  six  difficult 
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inscriptions.  I  was  not  convinced  by  the  approach.  Josef  Vachek,  in  ‘Some 
Remarks  on  the  Stylistics  of  Written  Language’  ( Haas-Festschrift* ,  pp. 
206-15),  gives  a  brief  survey  of  styles  and  types  in  printed  written  language, 
thus  reflecting  one  of  the  many  interests  of  William  Haas. 

(f)  Syntax  /morphology 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  book  is  extremely  modest  and  limited  in  its  aims,  it 
seems  only  proper  to  start  this  sub-section  with  Mats  Ryden’s  An  Introduction 
to  the  Historical  Study  of  Syntax20.  What  Ryden  offers  here  is  a  brief,  clear  and 
unprejudiced  guide  to  students  embarking  on  specialised  postgraduate 
research  in  the  field  of  historical  English  syntax.  Apart  from  giving  much 
helpful  information  and  advice,  Ryden  very  properly  emphasises  the  need  to 
combine  philological  accuracy  with  linguistic  sophistication,  a  point  which, 
perhaps,  not  only  postgraduate  students  need  to  be  reminded  of. 

The  impending  publication  of  David  W.  Lightfoot’s  new  book,  Diachronic 
Syntax21,  has  been  rumoured  for  two  or  three  years  and  even  presaged  by 
several  articles,  see,  for  example,  YW  58.17.  Lightfoot  has  certainly  produced 
a  work  of  considerable  interest,  which  will  doubtless  be  much  discussed,  both 
by  syntactic  theorists  and  by  historical  syntacticians.  Dissatisfied  with  earlier 
generative  approaches  to  syntactic  change,  Lightfoot  places  his  argument 
within  the  Extended  Standard  Theory  of  generative  grammar,  as  elaborated  in 
the  most  recent  work  of  Chomsky  and  his  associates.  Using  data  almost  wholly 
from  the  history  of  English,  Lightfoot  posits  a  ‘Transparency  Principle’  of 
syntactic  change,  which  requires  derivations  to  be  minimally  complex.  Thus, 
he  claims,  in  Early  Modern  English  the  syntax  of  modals  has  been  so  affected 
by  a  number  of  independent  changes  that  the  grammatical  sub-system  nears 
the  permitted  upper  level  of  complexity  and  is  reconstructed  so  that  a  full 
category  of  modals  is  introduced  into  English  for  the  first  time.  One  has,  as  it 
were,  a  catastrophe  theory  of  change.  For  Lightfoot  to  win  conviction  rather 
than  interest,  however,  he  will  need  to  go  beyond  this  book,  which  is  not 
without  its  problems.  On  the  theoretical  front  it  seems  certain  that  his  Trans¬ 
parency  Principle  is  in  need  of  much  refinement  and  tightening-up,  and  on  the 
empirical  front,  the  book  is  sometimes  marred  by  inadequate  or  inaccurate 
data  and  errors  of  omission  and  commission.  Thus  the  undoubted  merits  of  this 
book  are  attacked  on  two  fronts. 

Lightfoot’s  book  is  paralleled  by  an  article  of  his,  namely  ‘Rule  Classes  and 
Syntactic  Change’  ( Lingl ,  Vol.  10,  pp.  83-108),  where  he  discusses  the  history 
of  various  passive  constructions  in  English.  I  found  the  article  difficult  to 
follow,  partly  because  of  the  theoretical  framework,  partly  because  he  mingles 
invented  data  with  actual  data.  This  article,  however,  has  attracted  a  rejoinder, 
in  Rochelle  Lieber’s  ‘The  English  Passive:  an  Argument  for  Historical  Rule 
Stability’  {Lingl,  Vol.  10,  pp.  667-88),  but  this  too  is  not  terribly  certain  in  its 
handling  of  the  data.  One  might  wonder  why  Lieber  makes  no  mention  of  Old 
English  inflected  participles.  Still  considering  the  more  theoretical  papers, 
mention  must  be  made  of  John  A.  Hawkins’  ‘Implicational  Universal  as 
Predictors  of  Word  Order  Change’  ( Lg ,  Vol.  55,  pp.  618^48).  Hawkins  here 

20An  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Study  of  English  Syntax,  by  Mats  Ryden  (Stock¬ 
holm  Studies  in  English,  Vol.  51).  Stockholm:  Almqvist  &  Wiksell.  pp.  58. 

2'Diachronic  Syntax,  by  David  W.  Lightfoot  (Cambridge  Studies  in  Linguistics,  Vol. 
23).  Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  x  +  430.  hb  £27.50,  pb  £7.75. 
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attacks  recent  claims  in  the  area  of  syntactic  typology,  cf.  our  comments  on 
Syntactic  Typology  in  YW  59.25-6,  but  correct  as  this  may  be,  many  readers 
may  feel  that  Hawkins  himself  is  too  heavily  concerned  with  the  manipulation 
of  formulae. 

The  individual  periods  of  English  have  received  roughly  equal  consideration 
this  year.  Starting  with  Old  English,  it  is  only  natural  to  look  firstly  at  two  more 
articles  by  Bruce  Mitchell.  In  ‘F.  Th.  Visser,  An  Historical  Syntax  of  the  English 
Language:  Some  Caveats  Concerning  Old  English’  (ES,  Vol.  60,  pp.  537-42), 
Mitchell  not  only  provides  us  with  a  timely  reminder  (in  the  light  of  the 
dependence  of  Lightfoot  and  others  on  Visser)  that  Homer  can  nod,  he  also 
gives  a  revealing  discussion  of  Old  English  passive  constructions.  Then  in  ‘Old 
English  self :  Four  Syntactical  Notes’  (. AM ,  Vol.  80,  pp.  39 — 45 )  Mitchell  gives  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  status  of  self  in  Old  English  together  with  a  look 
forward  to  some  Modern  English  constructions  which  may  have  had  their 
tentative  origins  in  the  Old  English  period.  Anita  Dowsing,  in  ‘Some  Syntactic 
Structures  Relating  to  the  Use  of  Relative  and  Demonstrative  Dcet  and  Se ,  in 
Late  Old  English  Prose’  (AM,  Vol.  80,  pp.  289-303),  shows  very  clearly  as  a 
result  of  some  detailed  study  that  already  in  the  late  Old  English  period  pcet 
had  begun  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  its  paradigm.  It  is  strange  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  work  of  Angus  McIntosh  and  Charles  Jones,  to  which  this 
article  obviously  relates. 

Moving  now  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Middle  English  period,  George  B. 
Jack’s  ‘Archaizing  in  the  Nero  Version  oi  Ancrene  Wisse'  (AM,  Vol.  80,  pp. 
325-6)  provides  further  evidence  to  support  C.  A.  Ladd’s  original  observation 
that  archaic  forms  in  this  manuscript  are  in  fact  innovations  by  the  scribe.  In 
‘Observations  on  Syntactic  Characteristics  of  Binomials  in  Late  Old  English 
and  Early  Middle  English  Prose’  (AM,  Vol.  80,  pp.  143-63)  Viljo  Kohonen 
gives  confirmation  of  Behagel’s  principle  of  end-weight,  to  which,  he  suggests, 
may  be  added  the  tendency  of  binomials  to  carry  new  information.  Early 
Middle  English,  Kohonen  notes,  has  a  much  higher  percentage  of  verbal 
binomials  than  does  Modern  English.  The  Middle  English  construction  of  full 
adjective  plus  the  genitive  of  ping  is  the  topic  of  O.  Arngaart’s  ‘Adverbial 
Phrases  with  Thing’  (AM,  Vol.  80,  pp.  46-7). 

A  bridge  to  the  Modern  period  is  provided  by  S.  Baghdikian’s  'Ne  in  M.  E. 
and  Mod.E’  (ES,  Vol.  60,  pp.  673-9),  which  offers  a  brief  survey  of  expletive 
ne  in  Chaucer’s  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  Boethius.  Masatomo  Ukaji,  in  ‘Multi¬ 
ple  Negation  in  Shakespeare’  ( SELing ,  Vol.  7,  pp.  100-17),  is,  unfortunately, 
too  concerned  with  minor  technical  details  of  a  transformational  analysis  to 
offer  a  helpful  consideration  of  the  problems  posed  by  the  data.  In  ‘Structures 

Expressing  the  Idea  “It’s  no  good - ing.  What’s  the  good  of - ?”  ’  (SN , 

Vol.  51,  pp.  3-16)  Sverker  Brorstrom  surveys  structures  such  as  ‘It's  in  vain  to 
.  .  .’  which  appear  to  have  died  out  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Brorstrom 
suggests  that  such  changes  (which  continue  today)  seem  to  be  a  product  of 
mere  fashion. 

As  usual  there  is  not  a  lot  on  offer  from  morphologists.  Even  Michael  P. 
Peinovich’s  Old  English  Noun  Morphology 22,  which  claims  to  be  an  account  of 
changes  in  English  nominal  inflections  from  1050-1300,  is  really  more  con- 

22Old  English  Noun  Morphology ,  by  Michael  P.  Peinovich  (North-Holland  Linguistic 
Series,  Vol.  41).  Amsterdam:  North-Holland  Publ.  Co.  pp.  xii  +  243.  Dfl  55. 
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cerned  with  the  morphophonology  of  Old  English  nouns.  As  such  it  is  a  fairly 
pedestrian  account  written  within  a  standard  generative  framework.  Given  the 
restrictive  nature  of  his  formalism,  the  book  is  sensible  enough,  but  it  is  totally 
unexciting  and  adds  little  to  our  understanding.  The  book  is  moderately 
competent,  but  no  more  than  that.  The  only  other  work  to  mention  here  is 
Madison  Beeler's  'North-West  Germanic  “-urn”  =  Gothic  “-am”  ’  ( Penzl - 
Festschrift9 ,  pp.  509-14),  which  is  more  purely  morphological.  Beeler  sug¬ 
gests,  not  very  convincingly,  that  dative  plural  -urn  is  due  to  syncope  of  -am  in 
North-West  Germanic. 

(g)  Vocabulary 

Although  we  deal  with  dictionaries  first  below,  it  must  be  said  that  this  year 
we  have  seen  much  less  dictionary-making  than  usual.  Of  the  standard  dic¬ 
tionaries  currently  in  progress,  only  the  Middle  English  Dictionary,  edited  by 
Sherman  M.  Kuhn23,  has  advanced  further  through  the  alphabet;  indeed,  the 
M.E.D.  has,  with  amazing  speed,  now  reached  the  end  of  the  letter  N.  The 
distribution  of  this  dictionary,  about  which  both  Barbara  Strang  and  I  have 
complained  in  earlier  volumes  of  YW,  seems  to  be  much  improved.  Although 
this  is  not  its  principal  purpose,  A  Chaucer  Glossary ,  compiled  by  Norman 
Davis,  Douglas  Gray,  Patricia  Ingham  and  Anne  Wallace -Hadrill24,  is  in  some 
senses  complementary  to  the  M.E.D.  Fundamentally,  of  course,  this  work  is 
intended  as  a  concise  glossary  to  the  works  of  Chaucer,  and  thus  it  fulfils  an 
obvious  need  (which  is  not  fulfilled  by  Bert  Dillon’s  misleadingly-titled  A 
Chaucer  Dictionary ,  see  YW  56.119).  The  compilers  have  been  obliged  to 
compress  their  entries  considerably,  but  they  succeed  in  their  aims  admirably. 
This  will  not  only  be  a  safe  and  useful  guide  to  Chaucer’s  vocabulary,  but  it  will 
also  help  the  student  to  realise  how  different  Chaucer’s  vocabulary  is  from  our 
own.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  here  head-words  not  in  the  M.E.D. , 
which  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  us  all  that  in  some  areas  the  M.E.D.  is  less 
than  comprehensive. 

The  only  other  work  which  we  must  mention  and  which  relates  to  the  major 
dictionaries  at  present  being  compiled  is  Hans  Heinrich  Meier’s  usefully 
reflective  'Review  of  A  Supplement  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  ,V  ols.  I  & 
II'  ( ES ,  Vol.  60,  pp.  648-60).  On  the  other  hand,  two  scholars  at  Leiden 
University  have  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  study  of  early 
dictionary-makers.  Johan  Kerling,  in  ‘English  Old-Word  Glossaries, 
1553-1594’  ( Neophilologus ,  Vol.  63,  pp.  1 36—47),  deals  with  glossaries  of 
‘Chaucerian’  words  which  were  compiled  before  the  publication  of  Thomas 
Speight’s  edition  of  Chaucer.  This  article  made  me  look  forward  to  seeing  a 
book  by  the  same  writer,  namely  Chaucer  in  Early  English  Dictionaries 25,  but 
unfortunately  this  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.  In  ‘John  Kersey  and  the  Ordinary 
Words  of  English’  (ES,  Vol.  60,  pp.  555-6 1 )  N.  E.  Ossleton  shows  that  Kersey, 
the  first  lexicographer  to  break  with  the  ‘hard-word’  tradition,  relied  princi- 

23Middle  English  Dictionary ,  ed.  by  Sherman  M.  Kuhn.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  U.  of 
Michigan  P.  Part  N1  (1978),  much(e)  -  neigh,  pp.  769-896.  £3.50.  Part  N2,  neigh  - 
noien.  pp.  897-1024.  £3.50.  Part  N3,  noien  -nywrpe.  pp.  1024-1141.  £3.50. 

24 A  Chaucer  Glossary ,  compiled  by  Norman  Davis,  Douglas  Gray,  Patricia  Ingham 
and  Anne  Wallace-Hadrill.  Oxford:  Clarendon  P.  pp.  xx-l-  185.  hb  £7.50,  pb  £3.50. 

25Chaucer  in  Early  English  Dictionaries ,  by  Johan  Kerling.  Leiden:  Leiden  U.P.  pp. 
360.  $32. 
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pally  on  bilingual  dictionaries  and  that  his  dictionary  was  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  an  outgrowth  of  the  spelling-book  tradition.  I  found  the  article  most 
impressive. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  etymological  studies  this  year  is  cer¬ 
tainly  Alfred  Bammesberger’s  Beitrage  zu  einem  etymologischen  Worterbuch 
des  Altenglischen26 .  This  is  not  merely  a  supplement  to  Holthausen’s  etymolog¬ 
ical  dictionary,  for  in  the  introduction  and  the  entries  themselves  Bammes- 
berger  provides  a  running  critical  re-evaluation  of  Holthausen’s  work.  Hence 
this  book  has  a  value  beyond  the  new  or  amended  etymologies  which  are 
suggested  in  it.  There  are,  however,  almost  250  entries,  several  of  which  have 
been  published  as  individual  articles  and  notes  over  the  past  few  years.  We 
must,  alas,  wait  a  long  time  yet  for  a  new  complete  etymological  dictionary  of 
Old  English,  for,  as  Bammesberger  says,  the  completion  of  such  a  work  is  an 
almost  impossibly  time-consuming  labour  for  one  man.  In  ‘Vieil  Irlandais 
sacart  et  Vieil  Anglais  sacerd’  (EC,  Vol.  16,  pp.  187-9)  Bammesberger 
expands  the  relevant  entry  in  Beitrage  and  he  also  suggests  that  OE  godspell 
may  be  an  imitation  of  the  Irish  caique  so-scele  ‘good  news’,  and  ‘Zur  Vok- 
alismus  von  Altenglish  -nceman'  (Anglia,  Vol.  97,  pp.  420-8)  is  an  attempt  by 
the  same  author  to  clear  a  path  through  some  extremely  tangled  undergrowth. 
There  are  two  other  etymological  studies  to  be  noted,  this  time  by  different 
scholars.  Sherman  M.  Kuhn,  in  ‘Old  English  aglceca  -  Middle  Irish  oclach' 
(Penzl-Eestschrift9 ,  pp.  213-30),  suggests  that  poetical  Old  English  aglceca  was 
originally  borrowed  into  Mercian  from  Irish  with  the  meaning  ‘warrior’,  and 
that  the  Mercian  form  was  *oglceca,  which  was  later  West-Saxonised.  In  ‘The 
Word  “Wolverine”  ’  ( N&Q ,  Vol.  224,  pp.  294-5)  Olof  Arngaart  rather 
speculatively  suggests  that  this  word  is  to  be  derived  from  O.E.  *wulf(a)-ryne . 

As  usual,  there  are  a  fair  number  of  interpretive  and  semantic  studies. 
Winfried  Noth,  in  ‘Contrastive  Semantics  in  the  Light  of  the  Theory  of  Seman¬ 
tic  Change’  (A&E,  Vol.  8,  pp.  25-39),  has  had  the  potentially  interesting  idea 
of  comparing  semantic  change  and  contrastive  semantics,  but  the  article  more 
obviously  demonstrates  the  inadequacies  of  componential  analysis.  Julia 
Penelope  Stanley,  this  time  in  collaboration  with  Cynthia  McGowan,  has 
written  another  article  which  approaches  the  history  of  English  from  a  feminist 
viewpoint,  see  YW  59.27.  But  ‘Woman  and  Wife:  Social  and  Semantic  Shifts  in 
English'  (PiL,  Vol.  12,  pp.  491-502)  serves  only  to  show  once  more  the 
dangers  of  an  ideological  approach  combined  with  an  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  data. 

Within  the  Old  English  period  perhaps  the  most  interesting  work  in  the  area 
of  interpretive  and  semantic  studies  will  be  David  Yerkes  edition  of  The  Two 
Versions  ofWcerferth’s  Translation  of  Gregory’s  Dialogues21 .  Yerkes  displays 
clearly,  in  a  lightly  annotated  edition,  the  changes  made  by  the  eleventh- 
century  reviser  of  Waerferth’s  translation  and  in  doing  this  he  has  provided  in 
accessible  form  a  major  research  tool  for  the  investigator  of  Old  English 
vocabulary.  Of  much  more  interest  to  those  interested  in  the  position  of 

26Beitrage  zu  einem  etymologischen  Worterbuch  des  Altenglischen,  by  Alfred  Bam¬ 
mesberger  (Anglistische  Forschungen,  Vol.  139).  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter,  pp. 
viii+156.  hb  DM  46,  pb  DM  30. 

21  The  Two  Versions  ofWcerferth’s  Translation  of  Gregory’s  Dialogues:  an  Old  English 
Thesaurus,  by  David  Yerkes  (Toronto  Old  English  Series,  Vol.  4).  Toronto:  U.  of 
Toronto  P.  pp.  xxvi+100. 
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women  in  Anglo-Saxon  society  than  the  Stanley  and  McGowan  article  refer¬ 
red  to  above  will  be  Gale  R.  Owen’s  ‘Wynflaed’s  Wardrobe’  ( ASE ,  Vol.  8,  pp. 
195-222),  which  deals  with  a  large  number  of  terms  for  women’s  clothing  as 
they  appear  in  a  probably  tenth-century  will.  In  'O.E.  “fealh”  “Harrow”  ’ 
( N&Q ,  Vol.  224,  pp.  389-93)  R.  I.  Page  presents  a  careful  study  suggesting 
that  the  most  common  meaning  of  fealh  was  ‘land,  earth’,  but  that  other 
meanings  existed.  Furthermore,  he  suggests,  OE  ear  ‘harrow’  is  a  ghost  word. 

Bridging  the  Old  and  Middle  English  periods,  Olga  Fischer’s  ‘A  Compara¬ 
tive  Study  of  Philosophical  Terms  in  the  Alfredian  and  Chaucerian  Boethius’ 
(Neophilologus ,  Vol.  63,  pp.  622-39)  shows  a  clear  disposition  to  favour 
Alfred  and  Old  English  against  Chaucer  and  Middle  English.  But  she  is  surely 
right  to  quarrel  with  the  common  tendency  to  disparage  English  and  revere 
French.  In  ‘Words  and  Forests  in  the  Gawain  Country’  ( NM ,  Vol.  80,  pp. 
48-64)  Ralph  W.  V.  Elliott  continues  his  studies  of  the  topographical  vocabul¬ 
ary  of  the  Gawain- poet. 

There  are  this  year  a  considerable  number  of  works  on  the  distribution  (both 
dialectal  and  chronological)  of  vocabulary,  and  hidden  amongst  them  is 
perhaps  the  most  impressive  work  of  the  year,  for  Franz  Wenisch’s  Spezifisch 
anglisches  Wortgut  in  den  nordhumbrischen  Interlinearglossierung  des 
Lukasevangelium 28  is  on  any  reckoning  a  major  enterprise.  It  is  a  pity,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  title  of  the  work  implies  that  the  book  will  be  of  interest  only  to 
the  most  specialised  of  specialists.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  work  is  merely  a 
study  of  one  part  of  The  Lindisfarne  Glosses  and  no  more  than  that,  but  instead 
Wenisch  has  produced  a  massive  study  of  the  dialectal  distribution  of  Old 
English  vocabulary,  which  will  supersede  almost  all  that  has  gone  before. 
Wenisch  takes  as  his  basis  the  vocabulary  of  the  interlinear  gloss  to  Luke  with 
the  intention  of  determining  what  elements  are  specifically  Anglian.  In  doing 
this  he  has  clearly  never  shrunk  from  the  immense  quantities  of  hard  work 
involved  and  he  has  investigated  every  Old  English  text  which  is  reasonably 
accessible.  This  contribution  means  that  we  now  have  a  firmer  knowledge  than 
ever  before  of  the  dialect  spread  of  Old  English  vocabulary  and  on  this  firm 
foundation  we  can  reach  out  for  a  more  precise  identification  of  many  manus¬ 
cripts  whose  provenance  has  remained  until  now  obscure. 

Other  contributions  pale  into  insignificance  when  set  alongside  Wenisch’s 
book,  yet  nevertheless  there  are  several  other  papers  which  in  most  years 
would  be  very  worthy  of  note.  Thus  the  late  Alan  S.  C.  Ross,  in  ‘The  Rare 
Words  of  Rushworth  One’  ( N&Q ,  Vol.  224,  pp.  495-8)  most  helpfully  lists  the 
hapax  legomena  and  near -hapax  legomena  of  that  text.  Then  R.  I.  Page,  in 
‘More  Old  English  Scratched  Glosses’  ( Anglia ,  Vol.  97,  pp.  27—45),  gives  an 
unduly  modest  account  of  some  scratched  glosses  in  three  Old  English  manus¬ 
cripts  and  a  useful  guide  to  the  problems  involved  in  such  research.  David 
Yerkes  gives  ‘Twelve  New  Old  English  Words’  ( Die  Sprache,  Vol.  25,  pp. 
171-3)  from  the  Old  English  translation  of  Bili’s  Life  of  Macchatus.  Two 
negative,  but  still  helpful,  contributions  are  Walter  Hofstetter’s  ‘Der  Erstbeleg 
von  AE.  prytelpryde'  ( Anglia ,  Vol.  97,  pp.  172-5),  which  postdates  the  first 
occurrence  of  this  word-group  to  zElfric  rather  than  the  Kentish  Glosses,  which 
has  some  minor  phonological  consequences,  and  Pieter  Bierbaumer’s  ‘Alteng- 

28Spezifisch  anglisches  Wortgut  in  den  nordhumbrischen  Interlinearglossierung  des 
Lukasevangelium,  by  Franz  Wenisch  (Anglistische  Forschungen,  Vol.  132).  Heidel¬ 
berg:  Carl  Winter,  pp.  352.  hb  DM  130,  pb  DM  1 16. 
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lisch  seonuwealtian  —  ein  “Ghost-Word”  {Anglia,  Vol.  97,  pp.  429  30), 
which  convincingly  reverses  the  usual  emendation.  Lor  the  middle  English 
period  Juliette  De  Caluwe-Dor,  in  ‘The  Chronology  of  the  Scandinavian 
Loan-Words  in  the  Katherine  Group ’  { ES ,  Vol.  60,  pp.  680-5),  uses  the 
evidence  of  verbal  morphology  to  suggest  an  interesting  method  of  more 
precisely  dating  loans.  Finally  here,  Norman  F.  Blake  suggests  that 
‘  “Astromye”  in  “The  Miller’s  Tale”  ’  {N&Q,  Vol.  224,  pp.  1 10-1 )  is  merely  a 
variant  of  ‘astronomye’  rather  than  a  malapropism. 

There  are  not  quite  as  many  antedatings  and  additions  to  O.E.D.  and  the 
other  standard  dictionaries  as  usual  this  year,  but  one  especially  interesting 
case  is  Roland  Hall’s  ‘Words  from  “Middlemarch”  not  Noticed  in  O.E.D.' 
(, N&Q ,  Vol.  224,  pp.  301  — 4 ),  for  here  Hall  has  collected  over  sixty  supplemen¬ 
tary  and  new  entries  together  with  a  good  few  other  possible  entries,  a 
remarkable  haul  from  one  novel.  Readers  should  beware  a  typographical  error 
of  beguilingly  for  beaver-like .  In  ‘An  Early  Occurrence  of  “Brooch”  '  {N&Q, 
Vol.  224,  p.  498)  Alan  S.  C.  Ross  and  R.  L.  Thomson  point  to  an  occurrence  of 
broche  in  the  Old  Cornish  version  of  /Elfric’s  Glossary ,  no  doubt  a  loan-word 
from  Old  English.  Other  papers  giving  additions  and  antedatings,  approxi¬ 
mately  in  chronological  order,  are:  Peter  J.  Lucas,  ‘John  Capgrave’s  Chroni¬ 
cle:  Additions,  Antedatings,  Postdatings  and  Corrections  to  O.E.D.  and 
M.E.D.,  A-L'  {NM,  Vol.  80,  pp.  213-7);  Simon  Varey,  ‘An  Antedating  of 
“Equipage”  in  Steele’s  “The  Funeral”  ’  {N&Q,  Vol.  224,  p.  49);  A.  J.  Sam- 
brook,  ‘Additions  to  O.E.D.’  {N&Q,  Vol.  224,  pp.  344-5);  Edward  Mendel- 
son,  ‘Auden’s  Use  of  “Apolitical”  (Noun)  and  “Navaho”  (Verb)’  {N&Q,  Vol. 
224,  pp.  343-4). 

(h)  Onomastics 

The  periodical  Nomina,  which  was  started  in  1977,  now  performs  the  useful 
tasks  of  presenting  annual  lists  of  research  in  progress  and  bibliographies, 
together  with  summaries  or  the  printing  in  full  of  papers  given  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Council  for  Name  Studies.  Thus  in  Nomina,  Vol.  2  (1978), 
pp.  2-3  and  4-8  respectively,  some  twenty-five  items  of  research  in  progress 
and  about  eighty  bibliographical  entries  are  given,  and  in  Nomina,  Vol.  3.  pp. 
2-3  and  4-8,  about  twenty-two  research  projects  and  almost  one  hundred 
bibliographical  entries  are  listed.  If  these  figures  are  in  any  way  comparable  to 
the  similar  figures  given  under  (a)  above  for  English  Language  studies  gener¬ 
ally,  then  we  may  safely  conclude  that  onomastics  is  at  present  a  very  lively 
field  indeed. 

The  most  important  and  impressive  work  on  place-names  this  year  does  not 
lie  strictly  within  the  field  of  English  studies,  but  its  relevance  will  be  quite 
clear  to  all  those  concerned  with  English  place-names.  This  is  The  Place- 
Names  of  Roman  Britain  by  A.  L.  F.  Rivet  and  Colin  Smith29.  No  doubt  the 
major  interest  for  students  of  English  place-names  in  this,  the  first  full-length 
and  comprehensive  study  of  Romano-British  place-names,  will  be  the 
alphabetical  list  of  over  450  place-names,  with  a  comprehensive  discussion  of 
each  name.  But  other  features  of  interest  include  a  valuable  account  of  the 
linguistic  relations  between  Latin  and  British  during  the  Roman  occupation. 

2977ze  Place-Names  of  Roman  Britain,  by  A.  L.  F.  Rivet  and  Colin  Smith.  Batsford.  pp. 
xviii+526.  £45. 
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In  ‘Old  English  steorf  in  Sussex  Place-Names’  (BN,  Vol.  14,  pp.  320^) 
Richard  A.  Coates  suggests  that  steorf  refers  to  areas  of  particularly  unproduc¬ 
tive,  clayey  land,  and  he  adds  some  further  possible  examples  of  the  element  to 
those  in  the  E.P.N.S.  survey.  By  way  of  contrast  Olof  Arngart  is  concerned 
with  the  local  name  for  fertile  land  in  'Domus  Godebiete'  ( SN ,  Vol.  51,  pp. 
125-6),  a  local  name  in  Winchester  which  may,  Arngart  suggests,  parallel  a 
similar  name  in  Cheshire.  In  a  further  article  (‘The  Place-Name  Oundle’, 
N&Q ,  Vol.  224,  pp.  4-5)  Arngart  suggests  that  Oundle  is  to  be  derived  from  a 
root  und-  with  a  suffix  -al,  -ul,  but  readers  should  be  aware  that  this  note  is 
supplemented  by  the  same  author’s  ‘Again,  the  Place-Name  Oundle’  (N&Q, 
Vol.  224.  p.  389).  An  article  of  more  general  interest  is  “GORE:  Names  and 
Dialect  Boundaries:  a  Preliminary  Report’  (ES,  Vol.  60,  pp.  97-105),  in  which 
F.  J.  J.  Peters  looks  at  the  distribution  otgore  as  a  place-name  element  in  New 
England  and  Canada  and  considers  in  the  light  of  this  the  extent  of  British 
influence  in  the  rise  of  Canadian  English. 

For  once  the  study  of  personal  names  is  on  a  level  with  the  study  of 
place-names.  For  the  Old  English  period  Torben  Kisbye,  in  ‘ Osgod/Osgot  on 
Early  Anglo-Danish  Coins.  The  Provenance  of  Some  Names  in  the  Light  of 
Numismatic  Evidence'  ( Schibsbye-Festschrift 9,  pp.  12-26),  considers  the  intri¬ 
cate  relationships  between  English  and  Danish  coin-makers  and  suggests  that 
names  in  -god,  although  not  of  English  origin,  were  incorporated  into  the  Old 
English  sound  system. 

Personal  names  in  the  Middle  English  period  have  received  particularly 
close  attention  this  year.  In  1972  Bo  Selten  published  his  study  of  East  Anglian 
personal  names  (YW  53.48),  and  he  has  now  published  a  companion  volume 
under  the  same  title,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Heritage  in  Middle  English  Personal 
Names30.  The  bulk  of  the  present  book  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
names  Selten  extracted  for  the  first  volume,  together  with  brief  etymological 
discussions,  and  it  thus  forms  a  useful  guide  to  his  earlier  book.  Another 
Scandinavian  scholar,  Jan  Jonso,  has  published  a  parallel  work  on  Middle 
English  names,  Studies  on  Middle  English  Nicknames31.  Here  Jonso  has 
studied  compound  nicknames  in  the  six  northern  counties  of  England  plus 
Lincolnshire,  and  he  has  given  us  a  competent  and  solid  survey  together  with  a 
useful  introduction  to  the  material.  Jonso  lists  over  1,200  names,  giving  the 
first  occurrence  of  each  and  its  frequency,  and  he  also  sketches  a  history  of  the 
name-elements  involved.  Next  there  are  two  articles  of  interest  by  Cecily 
Clark.  In  ‘Thoughts  on  the  French  Connections  of  Middle-English  Nicknames’ 
(Nomina,  Vol.  2  (1978),  pp.  38-44)  she  reflects  on  the  unexpectedly  large 
numbers  of  French  elements  in  early  Middle  English  nicknames  and  also 
compares  French  and  English  work  on  name-studies,  whilst  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  ‘Clark’s  First  Three  Laws  of  Applied  Anthroponymics’ 
(Nomina,  Vol.  3,  pp.  13-9)  is  that  the  percentage  of  Scandinavian  personal 
names  in  any  particular  region  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  degree  of  Scandinavian 
influence  on  that  region.  Clark's  first  paper  obviously  relates  to  Jonso’s  work, 
whereas  her  second  paper  has  close  relations  with  John  Insley’s  ‘Regional 

30The  Anglo-Saxon  Heritage  in  Middle  English  Personal  Names:  East  Anglia 
1100-1399,  Vol.  II,  by  Bo  Selten  (Acta  Regiae  Societatis  Humaniorum  Litterarum 
Lundensis,  Vol.  LXXIII).  Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup.  pp.  223.  Sw  Cr  89.65. 

3'Studies  on  Middle  English  Nicknames,  Vol.  1 :  Compounds,  by  Jan  Jonso  (Lund 
Studies  in  English,  Vol.  55).  Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup.  pp.  227.  £6.50. 
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Variation  in  Scandinavian  Personal  Nomenclature  in  England’  ( Nomina ,  Vol. 
3,  pp.  52-60),  an  interesting  attack  on  the  difficult  problem  of  the  different 
distributions  of  East  and  West  Scandinavian  names  in  England. 

(i)  Stylistics 

As  I  stated  under  (a)  above,  there  is  rather  less  work  to  be  noted  in  this  area 
than  usual,  although  I  must  admit  to  having  tended  to  restrict  coverage  to 
discussions  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  language.  Much  of  the 
work  on  more  theoretical  aspects,  especially  semiotic  studies,  seems  better 
considered  under  the  appropriate  literature  sections  of  YW ,  and  it  seems  best 
to  mention  here  such  works  only  if  their  relation  to  language  is  quite  clear.  As 
far  as  I  know,  no  such  works  appeared  this  year. 

If,  therefore,  we  start  off  with  the  Old  English  period,  Arnold  V.  Talentino 
(‘Fitting gudgewcede:  Use  of  Compounds  in  Beowulf’,  Neophilologus ,  Vol.  63, 
pp.  592-6)  is  not  wholly  convincing  in  his  claim  that  for  a  compound  to  be  used 
more  than  once  in  the  poem  the  several  contexts  of  occurrence  must  clearly 
overlap. 

Style  in  the  whole  of  the  next  period  of  the  language  is  the  subject  of  A.  J. 
Gilbert’s  Literary  Language  from  Chaucer  to  Johnson™.  In  this  book  which  is 
quite  clearly  aimed  at  the  undergraduate  specialist,  Gilbert  places  particular 
emphasis  on  the  classical  rhetorical  tradition  of  high,  middle  and  low  styles  and 
on  an  examination  of  the  intertwining  of  these  styles  in  both  poetry,  through 
writers  such  as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Pope,  and  prose,  where  he 
examines,  amongst  others,  Sidney,  Donne,  Dryden  and  Johnson.  Gilbert 
concludes  that  such  writers  clearly  understood  that  they  were  creating  a  range 
of  style  levels  which  were  recognised  by  their  readers.  One  difficulty  in 
assessing  the  validity  of  Gilbert’s  conclusions  is  that  they  seem  in  part  to  be 
determined  by  his  methodology,  and  he  does  not  always  give  his  own  readers 
the  opportunity  to  disagree  with  him;  on  the  other  hand,  Gilbert  has  the 
advantage  of  a  clear  sensitivity  to  linguistic  variety. 

Amongst  the  shorter  articles  concerning  this  period,  ‘Chaucer’s  Use  of 
Nonce  Words,  primarily  in  The  Canterbury  Tales’  (AM,  Vol.  80,  pp.  69-77), 
by  Walter  Scheps,  is  a  preliminary  statistical  study  which  struggles  to  find  its 
way  through  the  thickets,  and  ‘A  Hissing  Stanza  in  Chaucer's  Prioress’s  Tale' 
(AM,  Vol.  80,  pp.  164-8),  by  Sumner  Ferris,  is  a  rather  over-enthusiastic 
account  of  a  rare  piece  of  sustained  alliteration  in  Chaucer.  Much  more 
noteworthy  is  Arne  Zettersten’s  ‘On  the  Aureate  Diction  of  William  Dunbar' 
(Schibsbye-Festschrift10 ,  pp.  51-68),  which  provides  a  detailed  list  of  aureate 
terms  in  Dunbar’s  most  obviously  aureate  poems  and  reflects  interestingly  on 
their  context  in  the  poems.  Maren-Sofie  Rpstvig's  ‘A  Frame  of  Words:  on  the 
Craftmanship  of  Samuel  Daniel’  ( ES ,  Vol.  60,  pp.  122-37)  is  a  Jakobsonian 
analysis  of  the  linguistic  structure  of  parts  of  several  poems  by  this  minor 
Renaissance  poet.  In  ‘Literary  Names  as  Text:  Personal  Names  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Waverley'  ( Nomina ,  Vol.  3,  pp.  29-39)  the  eminent  name-scholar  W.  F. 
H.  Nicolaisen  elucidates  the  importance  of  names  in  the  understanding  of  this 
novel.  Finally  here,  Bent  Sunesen,  in  The  Sheep’s  Ship-Shape  Shop:  Vowel 
Gradation  as  a  Concept  in  Literary  Semantics’  ( Schibsbye-Festschrift 10,  pp. 

32 Literary  Language  from  Chaucer  to  Johnson,  by  A.  J.  Gilbert.  Macmillan,  pp. 
ix  +  224.  £12. 
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1 46-59),  attempts  to  show  that  Ablaut  is  still  a  living  force  at  least  as  a  literary 
technique,  but  the  article  ends  up,  interestingly  enough  nevertheless,  as  a 
run-through  various  phonological  games  people  play. 

There  are  only  two  articles  on  metrics  which  are  worth  mentioning  this  year. 
Walter  H.  Beale’s  ‘Rhetoric  in  the  Old  English  Verse -paragraph’  (/VM,  Vol. 
80,  pp.  133-42)  strikes  me  as  a  sensitive  and  common-sensical  approach  to  the 
patterning  of  metrical  shapes  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Clayton  Koelb  (‘The 
Iambic  Pentameter  Revisited’,  Neophilologus ,  Vol.  63,  pp.  321-9)  suggests 
that  the  Elizabethan  concept  of  the  iambic  pentameter  was  rather  different 
from  that  which  was  to  develop  in  the  Augustan  period,  and  hence  that  recent 
generative  theories  of  metrics,  such  as  those  of  Halle  and  Keyser  or  Kiparsky, 
inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  stress  unity  of  scheme,  are  incorrect. 


Section  II 

As  indicated  in  Vol.  5  9,  the  range  of  publications  relating  to  areas  covered  in 
this  section  continues  to  grow  rapidly.  Indeed,  such  is  the  plethora  of  publica¬ 
tions,  that  it  now  seems  impossible  for  a  single  reviewer  to  provide  an  adequate 
account  of  all  significant  developments.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  some 
pruning  of  this  section  to  exclude  some  of  the  more  specialised  subject  areas, 
such  as  computational  linguistics;  it  now  appears  that  in  future  years  even 
more  drastic  pruning  will  be  required.  Already  the  outer  limits  of  language 
study,  such  as  pure  phonetics,  language  and  philosophy,  neurolinguistics  and 
so  on  have,  regrettably,  no  place  in  this  volume.  I  have  once  again  largely 
ignored  items  which  focus  on  languages  other  than  English  and  have  not 
attempted  to  cover  the  vast  numbers  of  publications  relating  to  English  Lan¬ 
guage  teaching,  especially  TESL  and  TEFL.  For  those  whose  interests  lie 
within  this  area  Language  Teaching  and  Linguistics:  Abstracts 33  contains  use¬ 
ful  material,  while  Language  and  Language  Behavior:  Abstracts 34  covers  the 
wide  field  of  theoretical  and  applied  linguistics. 

Although  I  have  generally  excluded  publications  written  in  languages  other 
than  English,  the  reference  works  Bulletin  Signaletique:  Sciences  du  Lan- 
gage 35  and  Bibliographic  Linguistischer  Literatur3b  are  too  useful  to  ignore. 
However,  while  the  latter  covers  many  areas  within  General  Linguistics  and 
English  Studies,  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  this  item  in 
British  libraries.  The  three  volumes  of  Lingua 37,  47,  48  and  49,  each  contain 
the  regular  Survey  of  Books.  This  is  probably  the  most  consistently  helpful 
short  bibliographical  aid  to  the  working  linguist.  Each  item  is  briefly  described 
under  an  appropriate  heading.  This  year  also  sees  the  inauguration  of  a  new 


33Language  Teaching  and  Linguistics:  Abstracts.  Vol.  13.  Cambridge:  C.U.P. 

34Language  and  Language  Behaviour:  Abstracts.  Vol.  13.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Sociologi¬ 
cal  Abstracts  Inc. 

35Bulletin  Signaletique:  Sciences  du  Langage.  Vol.  XXXII.  Paris:  Centre  de 
Documentation  Sciences  Humaines. 

36Bibliographie  Linguistischer  Literatur:  Bibliographic  zur  Allgemeinen  Linguistik 
und  zur  Anglistischen,  Germanistischen  und  Romanistischen  Linguistik.  Frankfurt  am 
Main:  Vittorio  Klostermann. 

37 Lingua  Vols  47,  48  &  49.  Amsterdam  and  New  York:  North  Holland  Publishing 
Company. 
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series  of  Lingua  publications.  Lingua  Descriptive  Studies 38 .  Each  volume  will 
contain  descriptions  of  one  particular  language,  so  that  the  series  will  build  up 
a  major  resource  leading  to  easier  comparisons  between  languages.  For  a 
regular  check  on  dissertations  relating  to  linguistics  and  English  language, 
reference  can  be  made  to  Dissertation  Abstracts  International 39,  American 
Doctoral  Dissertations 40  and  Index  to  Theses 41.  Volume  V  of  the  Analytical 
Bibliography  of  Writings  on  Modern  English  Morphology  and  Syntax 42  con¬ 
tains  short  accounts  of  articles  in  periodicals  from  1961-1970.  As  indicated  in 
the  preface,  this  work  is  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative  and  it  fulfils  this 
function  clearly  and  simply.  While  listing  is  based  on  the  alphabetical  ordering 
of  periodicals,  ease  of  reference  is  ensured  by  comprehensive  subject  and 
author  indexes.  The  only  cause  for  regret  is  that  the  cut-off  date  is  1970.  Two 
other  bibliographical  items  have  proved  inaccessible  to  this  reviewer,  at  least: 
Current  Bibliography  on  Linguistics  and  English  Linguistics 43,  edited  by  Min¬ 
oru  Yasui,  and  Bibligraphien  zur  Linguistik  Studium  Sprachwissenschaft  244. 


Linguistic  Theory 

This  section  deals  with  general  introductory  works,  anthologies  and  items  on 
syntax,  semantics,  pragmatics  and  phonology,  approximately  in  that  order. 
Readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  ever  increasing  problem  of  categorising  items 
which  themselves  aim  to  question  traditional  lines  of  demarcation,  especially 
that  between  syntax  and  semantics.  A  further  major  difficulty  which  faces  this 
reviewer  every  year  is  the  now  fashionable  degree,  one  might  even  say  excess, 
of  formalism  within  syntactic  studies.  Indeed  after  many  struggles  with  vol¬ 
umes  dense  with  symbols  I  can  only  add  to  Richard  Hogg’s  comment  (above) 
that  not  only  are  too  many  linguists  fatally  attracted  to  linguistic  theory,  but 
too  many  are  attracted  to  formalism  at  the  expense  of  fact.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
to  denounce  formalism  as  such,  but  in  recent  years  the  middle  ground  between 
simplified  description  and  esoteric  syntactic  theory  has  largely  slipped  away.  A 
few  items,  such  as  those  in  the  still  excellent  Syntax  and  Semantics 45  series,  take 
the  best  from  both  worlds,  and  there  is  certainly  a  hint  from  more  than  one 
author  that  formalism  is  not  enough. 

Despite  the  above  comments,  the  first  volume  presented  here  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  English  Linguistics  as  indeed  is  fitting  given  that  this  is  a  Festschrift 

38 Lingua  Descriptive  Studies.  Amsterdam  and  New  York:  North  Holland  Publishing 
Company. 

39 Dissertation  Abstracts  International  (A)  The  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.:  University  Microfilms  International  Limited. 

40 American  Doctoral  Dissertations.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  University  Microfilms  Interna¬ 
tional  Limited. 

“'Index  to  Theses ,  ed.  by  G.  M.  Paterson  and  J.  E.  Hardy.  Vol.  27.  Part  1.  Aslib. 

42 Analytical  Bibliography  of  Writings  on  Modern  English  Morphology  and  Syntax: 
Articles  in  Periodicals  1961-1970 ,  edited  by  E.  Vorlat.  Leuven,  Belgium:  Leuven  U.P. 
pp.  viii  +  416. 

43 Current  Bibliography  on  Linguistics  and  English  Linguistics  1960-1978 ,  ed.  by 
Minoru  Yasui.  Tokyo:  Kaitakusha. 

““Bibliographien  zur  Linguistik  Studium  Sprachwissenschaft  2 .  Munster:  Institut  fur 
Allgemeine  Sprachwissenschaft  der  Westfalischen  Wilhelms  Universitat. 

“bSyntax  and  Semantics  Volumes  1-11 ,  ed.  by  Jerrold  M.  Sadock.  New  York  and 
London:  Academic  Press. 
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volume  in  honour  of  Randolph  Quirk46.  The  select  list  of  publications  by 
Quirk,  compiled  by  Valerie  Adams,  provides  ample  proof  of  Quirk’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  discipline  over  the  last  thirty  years.  However,  anyone  who  reads 
newspapers,  listens  to  the  radio  or  watches  television  will  realise  that  Ran¬ 
dolph  Quirk  is  one  of  those  rare  people  who  can  impart  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  and  indeed  a  sensitivity  to  language  without  in  any  way  diminishing  the 
accomplishments  of  scholarship.  This  collection,  written  by  friends  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  Quirk,  includes  contributions  from  many  of  those  who  have  been  at  the 
forefront  of  English  and  Linguistics  studies,  over  the  last  two  or  three  decades. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  thematic  units:  Language  Theory;  English  Gram¬ 
mar;  Semantics  of  English  Modals;Text  and  Discourse;  Stylistics;  Attitudes  to 
Language  and  Lexicology  and  Phonology.  The  editors  are  Quirk’s  col¬ 
laborators  from  A  Grammar  of  Contemporary  English*1,  Sidney  Greenbaum, 
Geoffrey  Leech  and  Jan  Svartvik. 

Several  introductory  texts  have  been  produced  this  year.  Linguistics:  An 
Introduction  to  Language  and  Communication 48  is  well  written  and  clear  and 
for  the  most  part  achieves  its  aim  of  being  pedagogically,  as  much  as  theoreti¬ 
cally  or  factually,  sound.  After  an  introductory  chapter  entitled  ‘What  is 
Linguistics?’,  the  book  is  divided  into  three  sections:  Part  One,  Animal  Com¬ 
munication  Systems,  pp.  9-66;  Part  Two,  Human  Language  and  Communica¬ 
tion,  pp.  67-302;  and  Part  Three,  The  Capacity  for  Language,  Two  Perspec¬ 
tives,  pp.  303-347.  The  central  core  of  the  book  has  chapters  on  phonology, 
morphology,  language  variety,  language  change  and  pragmatics.  The  authors 
use  the  technique  of  providing  so-called  ‘informal’  theories,  e.g.  8.2  An 
Informal  Theory  of  Syntax;  11.2  An  Informal  Semantic  Theory;  12.2  An 
Informal  Pragmatic  Theory.  On  the  whole  this  works  well,  in  that  the  reader  is 
given  insights  into  modern  developments  without  being  frightened  off  by  a 
more  formal  approach.  However,  it  is  a  pity  that  formal  syntactic  theory  is 
given  only  ten  pages  in  the  book,  as  this  leaves  the  reader  somewhat  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  ‘real’  world  of  contemporary  syntactic  studies.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  a  sound  introductory  work  with  exercises  and  good  references. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  Modern  Linguistics 49  by  Neil  Smith  and  Deidre 
Wilson  is  its  title.  The  subtitle,  The  Results  of  Chomsky’s  Revolution,  does 
guide  the  reader  to  the  recognition  that  Modern  Linguistics  here  means 
Chomskian  Linguistics.  There  is  little  recognition  of  work  outside  the  TG 
tradition.  However,  within  this  framework,  the  authors  do  an  excellent  job  of 
clarifying  and  explaining.  They  point  out  that  despite  the  current  state  of 
controversy  within  transformational  generative  grammar,  the  enormous  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  deep  structure  hypothesis  has  been  two-fold:  ‘it  has  forced  us 
to  ask  questions  about  grammars  and  grammar  that  we  would  not  previously 

46 Studies  in  English  Linguistics:  For  Randolph  Quirk,  ed.  by  Sidney  Greenbaum, 
Geoffrey  Leech  and  Jan  Svartvik.  London  and  New  York:  Longman,  pp.  xvi+304. 

47A  Grammar  of  Contemporary  English,  by  Randolph  Quirk,  Sidney  Greenbaum, 
Geoffrey  Leech  and  Jan  Svartvik,  1972.  London  and  New  York:  Longman,  pp. 
xii+  1,120. 

48 Linguistics:  An  Introduction  to  Language  and  Communication,  by  Adrian  Akma- 
jian,  Richard  A.  Demers  and  Robert  M.  Harnish.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  M.I.T.  pp. 
xvii+357. 

i9Modern  Linguistics:  The  Results  of  Chomsky’s  Revolution,  by  Neil  Smith  and  Deidre 
Wilson.  Harmondsworth,  Middx.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  334.  £1.95. 
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frame  ...  it  has  given  us  a  theoretical  tool  by  which  we  can  make  generalisa¬ 
tions  not  merely  about  sets  of  sentences  in  individual  languages  but  about 
types  of  rule  across  languages.’  Further  aids  to  the  beginner  include  a  useful 
glossary,  further  reading  relating  to  each  chapter,  and  a  bibliography.  There  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  this  will  become  a  set  text  in  the  first  year  of 
language  courses  in  universities  and  colleges.  I  should  add  that  in  these  days  of 
exorbitant  prices,  this  book  is  a  remarkable  bargain  at  £1.95. 

A  First  Course  in  Linguistics 50  by  J.  M.  Y.  Simpson  is  rather  more  in  the 
mainstream  of  introductory  texts  in  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  place  TG 
developments  within  the  more  general  context  of  traditional  grammar  and  the 
historical  development  of  modern  linguistics.  Despite  the  author’s  suggestion 
(p.  256)  that  even  one  survey  of  European  linguistics  can  provide  a  ‘beneficial 
shock’,  non-transformational  approaches  in  contemporary  linguistics  are 
assigned  less  than  three  pages.  Again  Simpson  provides  useful  suggestions  for 
further  reading  and  a  bibliography. 

A  hint  of  the  underlying  approach  to  grammar  can  be  found  in  the  subtitle  of 
D.  J.  Allerton’s  Essentials  of  Grammatical  Theory:  A  Consensus  View  of 
Syntax  and  Morphology*1 .  The  author  quotes  the  remark  by  Haas  that  ‘Recent 
polemical  writings  have  tended  to  obscure  the  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of 
accepted  knowledge  is  shared  by  nearly  all  scholars  engaged  in  linguistic 
studies’.  By  extracting  and  explaining  that  shared  knowledge,  while  at  the 
same  time  introducing  different  linguistic  theories,  Allerton  is  making  an 
important  contribution  to  introductory  textbooks.  He  leads  the  student 
through  by  providing  questions  for  study  and  suggestions  for  further  reading  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 

This  year  has  seen  a  substantial  number  of  titles  produced  by  Garland 
publishing  under  the  overall  title  of  Outstanding  Dissertations  in  Linguistics . 
The  aim  presumably  is  to  make  available  to  a  wider  audience  dissertations 
which  have  been  important  and  influential,  but  which  remain  rather  inaccess¬ 
ible.  The  main  problem  with  the  series  is  that  there  is  no  consistency  in  terms  of 
presentation.  Some  contributors,  such  as  Akmajian  and  Janet  Dean  Fodar 
provide  a  general  statement  about  the  place  of  that  particular  thesis  within  the 
development  of  a  particular  theory.  Some  authors  give  supplementary  refer¬ 
ences;  others  make  no  amendments  at  all:  indeed,  in  a  few  cases,  even  the  date 
of  the  original  thesis  is  not  given.  Although  the  titles  of  some  of  these  will  be 
familiar  to  the  general  reader,  others  are  less  well  known,  and  unless  the  reader 
is  helped  to  place  them  in  context,  they  are  likely  to  be  ignored.  I  make  no 
attempt  here  to  present  a  full  list  of  titles,  but  merely  mention  several  which 
seem  to  be  of  particular  interest.  Akmajian52  covers  the  area  of  grammar  which 
has  to  do  with  the  partitioning  of  sentences  so  as  to  give  particular  focus  or 
emphasis  to  novel  elements.  Joan  Bresnan53  examines  the  sentence  initial 

5M  First  Course  in  Linguistics ,  by  J.  M.  Y.  Simpson.  Edinburgh:  The  University  Press, 
pp.  xvii  +  314.  £10. 

51  Essentials  of  Grammatical  Theory:  A  Consensus  View  of  Syntax  and  Morphology ,  by 
D.  J.  Allerton.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xvi+310.  £12.95. 

52Aspects  of  the  Grammar  of  Focus  in  English ,  by  Adrian  Akmajian.  Outstanding 
Dissertations  in  Linguistics.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing  Company  Inc. 
pp.  334. 

53Theory  of  Complementation  in  English  Syntax,  by  Joan  W.  Bresnan.  Outstanding 
Dissertations  in  Linguistics.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing  Company  Inc. 
pp.  323. 
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morphemes  such  as  ‘that',  ‘for’,  ‘as’,  and  ‘wh'  or  ‘Q’  which  distinguish  clause 
types.  The  various  reductions  in  co-ordinate  constructions  usually  attributed 
to  various  deletion  processes  are  discussed  by  Jorge  Hankamer54  while  Geof¬ 
frey  Pullum  provides  a  detailed  view  of  Rule  Interaction  and  the  Organisation 
of  a  Grammar55.  Other  titles  in  the  series  include.  The  Linguistic  Description  of 
Opaque  Concepts56 ,  Subject  and  Object  in  Modern  English 57 ,  Topics  in  English 
Morphology 56 ,  The  Syntax  of  Causative  Constructions59,  The  Grammar  of 
English  Reflexives 60,  and  Existential  Sentences  in  English 61 .  A  more  recent 
dissertation  from  a  different  source  is  Elizabeth  Sahlin's  ‘Some’  and  ‘Any’  in 
Spoken  and  Written  English6'2.  This  is  a  data-based  study  aiming  to  describe  the 
forms,  functions,  meanings  and  uses  of  ‘some’  and  ‘any’. 

Walter  Cook’s  Case  Grammar:  Development  of  the  Matrix  Model 
( 1970-1 978 )63  also  consists  of  previously  published  items.  Here  the  articles 
are  organised  so  as  to  show  the  development  of  this  particular  grammatical 
theory  and  its  relation  to  tagmemics,  generative  semantics  and  interpretive 
semantics.  Cook  suggests  that  by  incorporating  the  best  insights  of  the  conflict¬ 
ing  models  proposed  by  Fillmore,  Chafe  and  Anderson,  it  has  been  possible  to 
establish  an  acceptable  model  for  the  description  of  language.  The  impression 
remains  that  Case  Grammar,  despite  the  refreshing  perspective  it  brought  to 
bear  on  language  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  has  not  made  the  kind 
of  progress  we  might  have  expected  during  the  last  ten  years.  Most  of  the 
articles  in  this  book  were  written  before  1 975.  The  final  article  which  actually 
expounds  the  matrix  model  was  presented  in  1977  and  is  hardly  a  detailed 
exposition.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  note  is  Cook’s  point  that  this  model 
is  being  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  languages.  So  ultimately,  this  type  of  work 
may  improve  the  nature  of  the  model  itself. 

Napoli  and  Rando64  also  present  a  collection  of  previously  published  articles 
but  here  the  title.  Syntactic  Argumentation,  indicates  a  different  purpose.  The 


54 Deletion  in  Co-ordinate  Structures ,  by  Jorge  Hankamer.  Outstanding  Dissertations 
in  Linguistics.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing  Company  Inc.  pp.  438. 

55Rule  Interaction  and  the  Organisation  of  a  Grammar ,  by  Geoffrey  Pullum.  Outstand¬ 
ing  Dissertations  in  Linguistics.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing  Company 
Inc.  pp.  413. 

56The  Linguistic  Description  of  Opaque  Concepts,  by  Janet  Dean  Fodor.  Outstanding 
Dissertations  in  Linguistics.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing  Company  Inc. 

^Subject  and  Object  in  Modern  English ,  by  Barbara  Hall  Parke.  Outstanding  Disser¬ 
tations  in  Linguistics.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing  Company  Inc.  pp.  94. 

"Topics  in  English  Morphology ,  by  Dorothy  Siegel.  Outstanding  Dissertations  in 
Linguistics.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing  Company  Inc.  pp.  194. 

59The  Syntax  of  Causative  Constructions,  by  Judith  Aissen.  Outstanding  Dissertations 
in  Linguistics.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing  Company  Inc.  pp.  207. 

60The  Grammar  of  English  Reflexives ,  by  Michael  Helke.  Outstanding  Dissertations  in 
Linguistics.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing  Company  Inc.  pp.  176. 

61 Existential  Sentences  in  English,  by  Gary  L.  Misark.  Outstanding  Dissertations  in 
Linguistics.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing  Company  Inc.  pp.  261. 

62‘Some’  and  ‘Any’  in  Spoken  and  Written  English ,  by  Elizabeth  Sahlin.  Uppsala:  Acta 
Universitatis  Uppsaliensis.  Studia  Anglistica  Uppsaliensa  38.  pp.  178. 

63Case  Grammar:  Development  of  the  Matrix  Model  (1970-1978),  by  Walter  A. 
Cook,  S.J.  Washington  D.C.:  Georgetown  U.P.  pp.  vii  +  223. 

e4Svntactic  Argumentation ,  by  Donna  Jo  Napoli  and  Emily  Norwood  Rando. 
Washington  D.C.:  Georgetown  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  422. 
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authors  seek  to  develop  a  critical  awareness  in  the  linguistics  student  by  means 
of  criticism  and  questions  of  well-known  articles  in  the  subject.  They  choose 
twelve  articles,  deliberately  avoiding  items  which  demand  familiarity  with 
formal  logic  so  as  to  bring  the  student  to  an  adequate  critical  standard  before 
the  jump  into  the  more  complex  forms  of  argumentation.  This  seems  a 
thoroughly  worthwhile  idea,  although  just  how  well  it  would  work  without  the 
back-up  of  a  good  linguistics  teacher  and  appropriate  tutorial  work  remains  in 
doubt.  P.  H.  Mathews65  has  written  a  short  book  which  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
a  university  lecture  series  -  one  can  almost  hear  the  words  being  spoken.  A 
book  like  this  can  probably  do  as  much  to  develop  the  student’s  initial  faculties 
as  the  previous  item,  as  this  is  linguistic  argumentation  in  practice.  One  does 
not  have  to  agree  with  Mathews  to  enjoy  the  vigour  of  the  discussion.  This 
would  be  an  ideal  book  to  use  alongside  Smith  and  Wilson49  because  it  takes  a 
much  more  sceptical  approach  to  Chomsky’s  work.  The  author  suggests  that 
many  of  Chomsky’s  claims  are  well  beyond  the  scope  of  linguistics  and  belong 
more  properly  to  the  special  branch  of  philosophy  concerned  with  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  mind.  As  students  of  language,  Mathews  argues,  we  can  show  that 
our  experience  does  not  conform  to  what  Chomsky  says.  If  this  seems  a 
somewhat  grand  claim,  then  at  least  Mathews  could  argue  that  Chomsky’s 
claims  are  often  grander. 

A  further  item  which  certainly  demands  thought  about  the  basic  processes 
and  procedures  of  linguistics  is  Wunderlich’s  Foundations  of  Linguistics 66 
recently  translated  by  Roger  Lass.  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  book,  partly 
because  of  the  way  it  is  organised,  but  the  English  translation  should  make  it 
more  accessible  to  a  wider  group,  though  it  is  not  perhaps  for  the  beginning 
student. 

One  of  the  difficulties  facing  both  reviewer  and  student  is  the  number  of 
collections  of  articles  now  produced  which  have  very  mixed  standards  inter¬ 
nally.  Those  collections  which  are  held  tightly  together  by  a  fixed  theme  and 
good  editorial  practice  are  not  as  common  as  one  would  wish.  Although,  I  have 
been  able  to  give  as  yet  inadequate  attention  to  the  individual  articles,  Frans 
Planck’s67  volume  on  Ergativity  seeks  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  what 
seems  not  only  a  fashionable  but  also  productive  area  of  linguistic  research, 
namely  ergativity.  There  are  twenty-six  articles  in  all  from  different  perspec¬ 
tives  and  on  a  range  of  languages.  The  book  has  an  impressive,  if  frighteningly 
large,  bibliography.  Much  more  variable,  both  in  terms  of  range  and  standard 
is  the  two-volume  Festschrift  for  Oswald  Szemerenyim  which  contains  over 
seventy  articles  on  particular  languages  and  theoretical  issues.  The  Festschrift 
for  William  Haas 69  is  much  shorter  but  probably  just  as  useful.  It  includes 

65 Generative  Grammar  and  Linguistic  Competence ,  by  P.  H.  Mathews.  George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  pp.  1 1 2. 

66 Foundations  of  Linguistics ,  by  Dieter  Wunderlich,  trans.  by  Roger  Lass.  Cambridge: 
C.U.P.  pp.  xvi+569. 

67  Ergativity:  Toward  a  Theory  of  Grammatical  Relations ,  ed.  by  Frans  Planck.  London 
and  New  York  Academic  Press  pp.  xiv  +  569. 

68 Festschrift  for  Oswald  Szermerenyi.  ed.  by  Amsterdam  Studies  in  the  Theory  and 
History  of  Linguistic  Science  IV.  Current  Issues  in  Linguistic  Theory.  Vol.  II,  Parts  I  &  2. 
pp.  xiv  +  994. 

"Function  and  Context  in  Linguistic  Analysis.  A  Festschrift  for  William  Haas  ed.  by 
B.  J.  Allerton,  Edward  Carney  and  David  Holdcroft.  Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  228. 
£9.75. 
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articles  on  ‘Modes  of  Meaning  and  Modes  of  Expression’ by  M.  A.  K.  Halliday, 
Grammatical  Functions  by  Andre  Martinet  and  ‘Knowledge  and  Truth’  by 
John  Lyons. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  look  at  the  gram¬ 
matical  structure  beyond  the  sentence:  this  has  been  particularly  true  in  the 
European  work  on  cohesion  and  text.  A  close  examination  of  one  particular 
phenomenon,  but  here  within  a  generative  framework,  is  Thomas  Wasow’s 
Anaphora  in  Generative  Grammar'10.  Wasow’s  aims  are  to  establish  the 
mechanisms  which  are  best  suited  to  represent  anaphora  in  a  grammar  and  the 
conditions  of  the  rule(s)  associating  anaphors  with  anticendents.  He  also 
seeks  to  determine  whether  the  various  cases  of  anaphora  form  a  linguistically 
significant  class.  The  author  presents  a  clear  account  of  alternative  theories 
although  he  does  not  always  include  the  most  recent  work  in  the  area. 

I  turn  now  to  a  number  of  items  which  straddle  syntax  and  semantics.  Eiran 
C.  Davies71  attempts  to  examine  the  nature  of  mood  in  terms  of  the  roles  taken 
up  by  the  participants:  as  well  as  the  familiar  roles  of  speaker,  addressee  and 
third  party,  he  also  includes  the  secondary  roles  of  teller,  knower,  decider  and 
performer.  This  type  of  approach  derives  in  part  from  Halliday’s  view  of  mood 
as  the  system  which  expresses  the  interpersonal  function  of  language.  As  with 
other  functional  semantic  models,  there  is  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  other 
secondary  roles  could  be  added  almost  at  will :  the  basis  for  the  choice  of  roles  is 
at  least  questionable. 

The  title  Semantics  from  Different  Points  of  View1'2  probably  gives  the  wrong 
impression  to  unsuspecting  readers:  while  the  range  of  topics  covered  is  fairly 
wide  (from  ‘A  Semantic  Analysis  of  German  "Erst”  ’  to  ‘A  New  Approach  to 
Formal  Syntax’),  the  book  represents  a  fairly  unified  account  of  semantic 
methodology.  Most  of  the  papers  accept  a  possible  world  semantics  as  being  in 
the  editors’  words  ‘the  most  productive  and  influential  paradigm  for  semantic 
research  in  linguistics  and  philosophy’.  The  editors  also  claim  that  the  volume 
gives  a  representative  survey  of  ‘the  state  of  the  art’.  Those  who  wish  to  judge 
whether  or  not  this  is  true  must  be  ready  to  grapple  with  the  formalism  of 
Montague-inspired  analysis.  The  balance  between  syntax  and  semantics  is 
examined  yet  again  by  Germen  Jan  de  Haan73.  He  suggests  that  a  much  richer 
syntactic  component  is  required  ‘on  empirical  grounds’  than  is  usually 
accepted  within  the  revised  standard  version. 

Another  volume  which  makes  use  of  the  formalism  developed  by  Montague 
is  Formal  Semantics  and  Pragmatics  for  Natural  Languages 74  edited  by  F. 
Guenthner  and  S.  J.  Schmidt.  This  contains  several  detailed  studies  of  seman- 

10 Anaphora  in  Generative  Grammar ,  by  Thomas  Wasow.  Studies  in  Generative  Lin¬ 
guistic  Analysis.  Ghent:  E.  Story-Scientia.  PVBA.  pp.  x  +  181. 

1’On  the  Semantics  of  Syntax:  Mood  and  Condition  in  English ,  by  Eiran  C.  Davies. 
Croom  Helm  Linguistics  Series.  Croom  Helm  (1979).  pp.  205. 

^Semantics  from  Different  Points  of  View,  ed.  by  R.  Bauerle,  U.  Egli  and  A.  von 
Stechow.  Springer  Series  in  Language  and  Communication.  Berlin:  Springer  Verlag.  pp. 
viii  +  419. 

73 Conditions  on  Rules:  The  Proper  Balance  Between  Syntax  and  Semantics ,  by  Germen 
Jan  de  Haan.  Dordrecht:  Foris  Publications,  pp.  xv  +  229. 

74 Formal  Semantics  and  Pragmatics  for  Natural  Languages,  ed.  by  F.  Guenthner  and 
S.J.  Schmidt.  Synthese  Language  Library.  Dordrecht:  D.  Reidel  Publishing  Company, 
pp.  viii  +  378. 
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tic  problems  arising  from  the  description  of  quantification  and  pronominalisa- 
tion  in  English.  There  are  thirteen  chapters  including  Edward  Keenan  on 
‘Negative  Co-Reference:  Generalising  Quantification  for  Natural  Language’; 
Robin  Cooper  on  ‘Variable  Binding  and  Relative  Clauses’;  M.  J.  Cresswell  on 
‘Adverbs  of  Space  and  Time’  and  Franz  Guenthner  on  ‘Time  Schemes,  Tense 
Logic  and  the  Analysis  of  English  Tenses’.  Underlying  many  of  the  articles  is 
the  claim  that  an  adequate  integration  of  syntax  and  semantics  is  impossible  if 
adequate  attention  is  not  given  to  pragmatic  aspects  of  language. 

A  further  excellent  volume  in  the  Syntax  and  Semantics  series  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Jerrold  M.  Sadock  has  appeared  this  year.  This  time  the 
subject  is  Presupposition15 ,  and  the  volume  is  edited  by  Choon-Kyu  Oh  and 
David  Dineen.  What  is  encouraging  about  this  whole  series  is  that  good  editing 
ensures  that  each  volume  is  a  coherent  text  on  a  given  issue.  Students  who 
thought  ‘presupposition’  was  the  proper  concern  of  philosophers,  not  linguists, 
will  be  given  ample  explanation  of  why  modern  linguists  are  so  fascinated  by 
the  subject.  One  of  the  prevailing  problems  is  the  extent  to  which  the  term 
presupposition  is  used  differently  by  different  authors  -  a  not  unfamiliar 
problem  in  other  areas  of  language  study.  The  introductory  article  by  Lauri 
Karttunen  and  Stanley  Peters  attempts  to  divide  up  the  range  of  different 
things  which  have  been  lumped  together  under  this  single  heading  into  subsets, 
such  as  particular  and  generalised  conversational  implicature,  preparatory 
conditions  on  speech  acts,  and  conventional  implicature.  Montague’s  work 
also  informs  much  of  the  discussion  in  this  particular  article.  Specific  topics 
dealt  with  by  other  authors  include  the  projection  problem  (articles  by  Gazdar 
and  Katz),  the  truth  value  gap  (articles  by  Fodor  and  Thomason),  and  discourse 
structure  (McCawley).  Ivan  A.  Sag  and  Ellen  F.  Prince  present  a  bibliography 
of  several  hundred  works  dealing  with  presupposition,  many  of  them  produced 
in  the  1970s.  This  is  an  important  volume  which  repays  careful  study. 

Presupposition  is  also  discussed  within  the  context  of  speech  act  theory  by 
Bach  and  Harnish76.  This  looks  like  a  textbook  but  is  not  meant  as  an  overview 
of  recent  speech  act  theory.  It  is,  as  the  authors  suggest,  much  more  ambitious 
than  this.  They  criticise  the  two  main  theories  so  far  developed  by  Sadock  and 
Searle  for  failing  to  show  just  how  linguistic  structure  and  speech  acts  are 
connected.  Bach  and  Harnish’s  claim  is  that  the  connection  is  inferential  and 
that  the  three  factors  of  content,  context  and  communicative  intention  are 
always  involved.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  stage  any  authors  could  hope  to 
achieve  what  Bach  and  Harnish  set  out  to  establish  -  a  concept  of  linguistic 
communication  that  fully  integrates  philosophical,  linguistic  and  psychological 
issues.  However,  this  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  this  aim. 

John  Searle77  takes  his  own  theory  of  speech  acts  a  stage  further  with  an 
account  of  five  general  categories  of  illocutionary  acts:  Assertives  —  telling 
people  how  things  are;  Directives -getting  people  to  do  things;  Commissives  - 
we  commit  ourselves  to  doing  things;  Expressives  -  we  express  our  feelings  and 


75 Presupposition ,  ed.  by  Choon-Kyu  Oh  and  David  A.  Dineen.  Syntax  and  Semantics. 
Volume  II.  London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press,  pp.  xv+411. 

76 Linguistic  Communication  and  Speech  Acts ,  by  Kent  Bach  and  Robert  M.  Harnish. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  M.I.T.  Press,  pp.  xvii+327.  $19.95. 

77 Expression  and  Meaning  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Speech  Acts,  by  John  R.  Searle. 
Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  xiv+187.  £8.50. 
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attitudes;  and  Declarations  -we  bring  about  changes  in  the  world  through  our 
utterances.  Searle  suggests  that  these  categories  can  be  justified  on  empirical 
grounds,  although  other  authors  have  suggested  other  sets  of  categories,  also 
on  empirical  grounds.  Searle,  however,  at  least  promises  more  for  the  future  - 
he  tells  us  that  the  justification  of  the  categories  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the 
mind  has  to  wait  for  the  next  book!  The  present  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
related  essays  in  Searle’s  clear  expository  style. 

Jacob  L.  Mey  has  produced  a  rather  more  variable  volume  on  Pragmalin- 
guistics 7S.  The  variation  is  due  not  simply  to  the  fact  that  there  are  different 
contributors,  but  because  the  criterion  for  choosing  those  authors  was  that 
they  were  known  to  the  editor  and  known  to  have  some  interesting  ideas 
connected  with  pragmalinguistics.  In  some  ways  this  is  quite  a  bold  attitude, 
but  the  reader  may  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  collective  self-indulgence.  The  very 
first  article  should  at  least  get  rid  of  any  complacency  on  the  part  of  the  reader: 
Bang  and  Dppr  present  a  Marxist  approach  to  pragmatics  and  provide  a  Marxist 
critique  of  John  Lyons,  J.  Habermas,  Bernstein,  and  Ehlich  and  Rehbein. 
Although  I  could  not  always  follow  the  line  of  argument  directly,  this  particu¬ 
lar  article  proved  surprisingly  fascinating:  I  would  very  much  like  to  hear 
comments  from  the  authors  under  discussion.  In  Situation  to  Sentence 79  Anoop 
Chandola  also  argues  for  the  crucial  importance  of  pragmatic  factors  and 
suggests  that  it  is  possible  to  plot  the  evolutionary  track  of  the  formation  of 
linguistic  units. 

Several  items  on  phonology  which  have  relevance  to  this  section  have 
already  been  mentioned  by  Richard  Hogg.  An  important  contribution  to 
introductory  textbooks  in  this  area  is  Generative  Phonology 80  by  Kenstowicz  and 
Kisseberth.  The  general  approach  taken  by  the  authors  is  commendable.  They 
present  sample  analyses  of  phonological  structure  from  a  diverse  set  of  lan¬ 
guages  thus  giving  the  student  an  opportunity  to  see  how  description  within  a 
given  theory  actually  works.  They  also  lead  the  student  somewhat  gently  into 
what  can  often  seem  like  a  minefield;  in  the  first  six  chapters  they  introduce  a 
relatively  small  number  of  theoretical  concepts  -  such  as  phonological  rules 
relating  an  underlying  representation  to  a  phonetic  representation,  mor- 
phophonemic  alternation,  etc.  These  concepts  are  carefully  examined  and 
illustrated  using  different  languages.  Only  after  this  do  the  authors  move  into 
full-scale  theoretical  discussion.  The  book  contains  detailed  exercises  and  a 
bibliography.  I  can  only  hope  that  a  soft-cover  version  will  be  made  available 
so  that  it  can  become  a  little  more  accessible  to  undergraduate  students. 

This  year  also  sees  the  third  edition  of  that  ever  popular  classic  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Pronunciation  of  English 81  by  A.  C.  Gimson.  Undoubtedly  this 
remains  the  standard  text  on  English  pronunciation  for  large  numbers  of 
overseas  learners  and  given  the  wealth  of  detail  and  careful  exposition  it  is 
likely  to  remain  so.  The  third  edition  contains  a  completely  new  chapter  on  the 

78 Pragmalinguistics:  Theory  and  Practice,  ed.  by  Jacob  L.  Mey.  Rasmus  Rask  Studies 
in  Pragmatic  Linguistics  Volume  1.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  444. 

79 Situation  to  Sentence:  An  Evolutionary  Method  for  Descriptive  Linguistics ,  by 
Anoop  Chandola.  New  York:  AMS  Press,  pp.  xiii+126.  $10.95. 

80 Generative  Phonology:  Description  and  Theory,  by  Michael  Kenstowicz  and  Charles 
Kisseberth.  London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press,  pp.  xiv  +  459. 

8'An  Introduction  to  the  Pronunciation  of  English,  Third  Edition,  by  A.  C.  Gimson. 
Edward  Arnold,  pp.  xvi+352.  hb  £12.95,  pb  £5.75. 
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teaching  of  pronunciation  which  many  will  find  helpful.  However,  I  must 
confess  to  some  disappointment  at  what  seems  a  rather  conservative  approach 
to  the  choice  of  ‘model’  of  pronunciation.  Although  Gimson  allows  ‘consider¬ 
able  dilution  in  the  original  concept  of  the  RP  speaker,  with  the  consequent 
admission  into  the  permitted  speech  forms  of  certain  variants  until  recently 
regarded  as  regional’,  he  insists  that  the  essential  regional  base  of  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  regarded  as  ‘standard’  or  received  remains  the  educated  speech  of 
South-East  England.  As  a  Northerner  living  in  Scotland  I  will  refrain  from 
comment  except  to  say  that  I  find  some  of  Gimson’s  suggestions  difficult  to 
interpret.  Thus  he  says,  ‘It  is  this  system  which  is  recommended  in  general 
terms  to  the  foreign  learner,  though  certain  optional  items  such  as  /hw/  may  be 
firmly  excluded’.  Is  he  suggesting  that  these  items  should  be  firmly  excluded 
and  if  this  is  so,  in  what  sense  are  they  optional?  If  they  are  optional  for  native 
speakers,  why  can  they  not  also  be  optional  for  foreign  learners?  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Gimson’s  work  will  remain  a  classic  for  many  years  to  come,  but  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  discussion  of  RP  truly  reflects  changing  attitudes 
and  experience. 

In  an  item  omitted  last  year,  Olof  Lindstrom  examines  Aspects  of  English 
Intonation8'2.  His  work  is  based  on  the  investigation  of  a  language  sample  and 
on  a  critical  examination  of  previous  work.  This  leads  him  to  distinguish  tone 
as  in  one  sense  a  prosodic  system  and  in  another  sense  a  prosodic  unit.  To 
return  briefly  to  a  more  theoretical  area,  Bengt  Olof  Quarnstrom  presents  a 
detailed  formalisation  of  Trubetzkoy’s  phonological  theory83. 


Psycholinguistics 

Although  once  again  the  bulk  of  the  items  included  here  relate  to  language 
development,  several  other  items  are  also  of  interest. 

The  Processing  of  Visible  Language 84  is  a  collection  of  articles  on  literacy  as 
a  process.  Contributors  include  psychologists,  graphic  designers  and 
engineers.  The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections  each  with  its  own  introduc¬ 
tion:  Eye  Movements  and  Search  in  Reading;  Design  of  Graphic  Language; 
Word  Perception  and  its  Role  in  Reading;  Perceiving  and  Producing;  and 
Technological  Media  Designed  for  Visual  Presentation.  Certainly  the  aim  of 
furthering  interaction  and  discussion  among  experts  in  particular  aspects  of  the 
human  reader’s  performance  should  be  strongly  welcomed. 

The  second  edition  of  Psycholinguistics85  by  Dan  Slobin  is  also  published  in 
1979.  Those  of  us  who  have  frequently  used  the  old  edition  in  introductory 
courses,  but  have  felt  in  recent  years  that  it  seriously  lagged  behind  develop¬ 
ments  in  many  areas  of  psycholinguistics,  will  surely  be  delighted  that  such  a 
thorough  revision  has  been  made.  Twice  in  the  preface  Slobin  talks  about 
weaving  or  telling  a  story:  ‘In  1969  it  was  easy  to  weave  a  good  story  about 

82 Aspects  of  English  Intonation ,  by  Olof  Lindstrom.  Gothenberg  Studies  in  English 
39.  Gothenberg:  The  University. 

SJ Formalisations  of  Trubetzkoy’s  Phonology,  by  Bengt  Olof  Quarnstrom.  Abo,  Fin¬ 
land:  Abo  Akademi.  pp.  xvii+191. 

SJ Processing  of  Visible  Language  Vol.  1,  ed.  by  Paul  A.  Kolers.  Merald  E.  Wrolstad 
and  Herman  Bouma.  New  York  and  London:  Plenum  Press,  pp.  xv+537. 

85 Psycholinguistics ,  Second  Edition,  by  Dan  Isaac  Slobin.  Glenview,  Ill.  :  Scott  Fore¬ 
man  &  Company,  pp.  224. 
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psycholinguistics,  because  little  had  been  done  and  much  was  promised’;  The 
aim  of  the  book  however,  is  to  tell  a  story  about  the  role  of  language  in 
cognition,  and  to  reflect  the  achievements  of  the  child  in  decoding  and  con¬ 
structing  linguistic  structures’.  In  many  ways  this  attitude  is  the  basis  of  the 
enormous  success  of  this  book.  Obviously  there  is  a  danger  that  ‘telling  a  story’ 
involves  producing  a  simplistic  interpretation  of  evidence  and  theories.  Yet  in 
the  best  sense  Slobin  is  able  to  stir  the  imagination  and  encourage  students  to 
reflect  on  language.  Those  familiar  with  Slobin’s  original  contributions  to 
many  fields  of  psycholinguistic  studies,  and,  in  particular,  his  furtherance  of 
cross-linguistic  studies  in  language  acquisition,  will  recognise  that  this  book 
has  a  very  solid  foundation  indeed.  The  bibliography  has  been  updated  and  the 
book  contains  a  short  but  helpful  glossary  for  beginners. 

Language  Acquisition  continues  to  be  a  fast-growing  area  of  research  and 
theory  building.  Fletcher  and  Garman86  have  attempted  something  a  little 
different  from  the  usual  run  of  anthologies  in  that  they  have  tried  to  present  a 
series  of  papers  which  together  ‘build  up  a  coherent  picture  of  changes  in  the 
developing  language  of  children  as  they  mature’.  The  editors  commissioned 
chapters  from  specific  authors  to  ensure  a  truly  contemporary  account  of  the 
subject  area.  This  approach  does  not  mean  that  the  essays  are  presented  simply 
in  terms  of  age:  ‘Language  Development  after  Five’  by  Annette  Karmiloff- 
Smith  actually  appears  in  this  collection  before  ‘Conversation  and  Pre-School 
Language  Development’  by  John  Dore.  Instead  the  book  is  divided  into  three 
sections:  Part  One,  ‘The  Transition  into  Language’,  examines  prelinguistic 
aspects  and  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  lexis  and  speech  acts;  Part 
Two,  ‘The  Developing  Linguistic  System’,  has  a  range  of  articles  covering 
specific  aspects  of  semantic,  morphological  and  syntactic  development;  Part 
Three,  ‘Contexts  and  Determinants’,  places  such  analyses  within  the  wider 
framework  of  social,  biological  and  cognitive  development.  Each  section  is 
preceded  by  an  introduction  and  the  book  includes  a  comprehensive  biblio¬ 
graphy.  Many  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the  field  of  language  development 
have  contributed  to  this  volume  and  it  can  be  strongly  recommended  as  a 
course  book  in  universities  and  colleges  as  well  as  of  general  interest  to 
researchers  in  other  disciplines. 

Garman  and  Fletcher  have  also  contributed  to  a  volume  entitled  Working 
with  LARSP 87  edited  by  David  Crystal.  This  is  a  rather  more  specialised  work 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  Language  Assessment  Remediation  and  Screening 
Procedure  (LARSP)  developed  by  Crystal,  Fletcher  and  Garman  and  first 
presented  in  detail  in  The  Grammatical  Analysis  of  Language  Disability** . 
Those  who  use  LARSP  in  educational  or  clinical  settings  will  certainly  be 
delighted  to  see  some  attempt  by  the  original  authors  to  solve  some  of  the 
practical  problems  in  sampling,  transcription  and  analysis.  The  micro-profiles 
of  Stage  I  (Garman)  and  Stage  III  (Fletcher)  show  that  there  is  much  greater 
complexity  involved  than  perhaps  implied  in  the  original  chart.  The  other 

^Language  Acquisition:  Studies  in  First  Language  Development ,  ed.  by  Paul  Fletcher 
and  Michael  Garman.  Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  xi  +  507.  £7.50. 

87 Working  with  LARSP ,  by  David  Crystal.  Studies  in  Language  and  Remediation  1  A. 
Edward  Arnold,  pp.  vii  +  359.  £8.95. 

mThe  Grammatical  Analysis  of  Language  Disability:  A  Procedure  for  Assessment  and 
Remediation ,  by  D.  Crystal,  P.  Fletcher  and  M.  Garman.  Studies  in  Language  Disability 
and  Remediation  1.  Edward  Arnold  (1976). 
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chapters  provided  by  practitioners  will  provide  useful  discussion  material  for 
teachers  and  clinicians. 

Also  helpful  and  in  the  same  series  is  Language  and  Disadvantage 89  by  J.  R. 
Edwards.  The  author  is  prepared  to  tackle  head-on  many  of  the  most  awkward 
issues  in  this  area  and  makes  available  to  teachers  and  others  sound  arguments 
for  rejecting  the  ‘deficit’  view  of  language  disadvantage.  The  author  argues,  I 
think  convincingly,  that  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of 
educational  or  social  disadvantage  is  one  which  stresses  differences  between 
groups.  ‘The  attitudes,  values  and  life-styles  of  certain  social  groups  may  cause 
them  to  perform  relatively  poorly  in  situations  governed  by  the  standards  and 
conventions  of  other  groups.’ 

A  book  with  more  of  an  educational  emphasis  is  also  worth  mentioning  in 
relation  to  disadvantage.  This  is  the  examination  by  V.  K.  Edwards90  of  the 
special  linguistic  circumstances  of  West  Indian  children  in  Britain.  The  issues 
are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  clarify  and  sharpen  issues  for  the  non¬ 
specialist.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  over-simplification,  Edwards  does  at 
least  pose  important  practical  questions  about  bilingualism  and  bidialectism. 

Terry  Myers  has  edited  a  small  collection  of  articles  arising  from  a  sym¬ 
posium  on  the  development  of  discourse  held  in  Edinburgh91.  The  book 
includes  informative  articles  by  Margaret  Bullowa,  Michael  Halliday,  John 
Lyons  and  Henry  Widdowson,  with  an  introductory  chapter  by  the  editor.  In  a 
final  ‘comment’  chapter,  Ken  Reeder  suggests  that  an  emerging  theme  from 
the  seminar  was  the  recognition  of  the  deictic  basis  of  competence  for  dis¬ 
course.  Several  articles  in  the  volume  edited  by  Elizabeth  Bates92  also  examine 
the  emergence  of  communication  from  the  very  earliest  stages.  Here  the 
emphasis  is  more  on  the  interaction  between  cognition  and  communication 
and  there  is  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  biological  model  of  symbol  use. 

Language  in  Infancy  and  Childhood 93  by  Alan  Cruttenden  is  a  useful  simple 
introduction  to  the  area  of  language  development,  although  it  does  not  provide 
the  scope  and  detail  of  the  Fletcher  and  Garman  volume  mentioned  above. 
Other  items  in  this  category  which  have  been  unavailable  for  examination  are 
Before  Speech:  The  Beginnings  of  Interpersonal  Communication 94  by  M.  Bul¬ 
lowa,  and  The  Ontogenesis  of  Meaning 95  by  E.  V.  Clark.  The  latter  is  a 
collection  of  previously  published  papers  by  an  author  who  has  produced  much 


89 Language  and  Disadvantage ,  by  John  R.  Edwards.  Studies  on  Language  Disability 
and  Remediation  5.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  xii+172.  £5.50. 

*°The  West  Indian  Language  Issue  in  British  Schools:  Challenges  and  Responses,  by  V. 
K.  Edwards.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  168. 

9lThe  Development  of  Conversation  and  Discourse,  ed.  by  Terry  Myers.  Edinburgh: 
The  University  Press,  pp.  vi+28. 

9277ze  Emergence  of  Symbols:  Cognition  and  Communication  in  Infancy,  ed.  by 
Elizabeth  Bates.  London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press  pp.  416.  £18.60. 

93 Language  in  Infancy  and  Childhood:  A  Linguistic  Introduction  to  Language  Acquisi¬ 
tion,  by  Alan  Cruttenden.  Manchester,  Lancs.:  Manchester  U.P. 

94 Before  Speech:  The  Beginnings  of  Interpersonal  Communication,  ed.  by  Margaret 
Bullowa.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii+400. 

9577re  Ontogenesis  of  Meaning,  by  E.  V.  Clark.  Wiesbaden:  Akademische  Verlags- 
gesellschaft  Athenaium.  pp.  267. 
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original  work  on  the  development  of  word  meanings.  Joan  Tough96  has  pro¬ 
duced  another  practical  guide  for  teachers  on  encouraging  talk  for  teaching 
and  learning. 


General 

I  include  here  several  items  which  are  of  general  interest.  No  separate 
heading  of  Sociolinguistics  is  given  this  year  because,  although  this  remains  an 
area  of  considerable  activity,  much  of  the  work  being  carried  out  could  be 
regarded  as  coming  under  the  heading  of  Ethnography,  and  is  thus  perhaps 
somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  YW. 

Language  and  Social  Psychology 97  shows  some  of  the  problems  in  placing 
books  within  categories  in  that  here  we  have  a  joining  up  of  certain  aspects  of 
sociology  and  psychology.  The  contributors  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  way 
in  which  theories  in  social  psychology  can  be  used  in  sociolinguistics.  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  called  The  Decoding  Process,  and  The  Encoding 
Process,  with  an  introductory  chapter  by  Howard  Giles.  The  participants 
explore  what  Giles  calls  the  phenomenological  world  of  speakers  and  learners 
and  shows  that  ‘social  psychological  concepts  such  as  attitudes,  motivations, 
intentions,  expectations  and  personalities  are  important  aspects  of  the  decod¬ 
ing  and  encoding  processes’.  Although  Susan  Gal’s98  book  derives  from  the 
particular  context  of  a  German-Hungarian  speaking  community  in  Austria,  its 
relevance  to  YW  readers  lies  in  theoretical  discussions  of  language  shift  - 
which  Gal  sees  as  an  aspect  of  language  change.  Similarly,  those  interested  in 
linguistic  convergence  may  be  interested  in  the  ethnographic  details  and 
theories  in  the  Scollans’99  work  although  the  fact  that  much  of  their  account  is 
based  on  data  from  one  informant  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  some  of  the 
generalisations. 

Of  more  central  concern  is  the  small  volume  by  Hughes  and  Trudgill100  on 
English  accents  and  dialects.  This  provides  a  clear  descriptive  account,  with 
accompanying  tape,  of  aspects  of  ten  British  varieties  and  should  provide  an 
extremely  useful  resource  to  those  interested  in  language  variety. 

The  collection  edited  by  Freedle101  brings  together  once  again  the  areas  of 
discourse  and  cognition.  Rochester  and  Martin102  provide  an  account  of  a  very 
special  type  of  discourse  on  Crazy  Talk. 


96Talk  for  Teaching  and  Learning ,  by  Joan  Tough.  Schools  Council  Communication 
Skills  Project.  Ward  Lock  Educational  pp.  viii+246. 

97 Language  and  Social  Psychology ,  ed.  by  Howard  Giles  and  Robert  St  Clair.  Lan¬ 
guage  in  Society  1.  Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  pp.  261. 

98Language  Shift:  Social  Determinants  of  Linguistic  Change  in  Bilingual  Austria,  by 
Susan  Gal.  London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press. 

99 Linguistic  Convergence:  An  Ethnography  of  Speaking  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  Alberta, 
by  Ronald  Scollan  and  Suzanne  D.  Scollan.  London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press,  pp. 
xii+275. 

'00English  Accents  and  Dialects:  An  Introduction  to  Social  and  Regional  Varieties  of 
British  English,  by  Arthur  Hughes  and  Peter  Trudgill.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  x  +  90. 

l0'New  Directions  in  Discourse  Processing,  ed.  by  Roy  O.  Freedle.  Advances  in 
Discourse  Processing  Volume  2.  Norwood,  N.J.:  Ablex. 

102Crazy  Talk:  A  Study  of  the  Discourse  of  Schizophrenic  Speakers,  by  Sherry  Roches¬ 
ter  and  J.  R.  Martin.  London  and  New  York:  Plenum  Press,  pp.  xii+229. 
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Finally  it  is  worth  mentioning  two  books  which  remind  us  that  language 
occurs  in  society  and  therefore  language  itself  can  become  a  political  issue. 
Geoffrey  Sampson’s  Liberty  and  Language 103  is  a  highly  provocative  and 
indeed  startling  book  which  made  me  want  to  forget  this  review  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  writing  a  reply.  No  doubt  this  is  meant  to  be  a  highly  polemical  work 
but  as  Sampson  constantly  shifts  his  ground,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  this  is 
little  more  than  angry  banner  waving  -  although  no  doubt  the  author  would 
condemn  such  activities.  In  Sampson’s  own  words  the  book  ‘is  concerned  with 
the  ideas  of  the  man  who  represents  this  scientistic  pseudo-opposition  to 
scientism  more  forcefully  and  influentially  than  anyone  else  in  the  contempor¬ 
ary  world  .  .  .  the  man  is  Noam  Chomsky,  a  professor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology’.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  rhetoric,  Sampson  claims 
that  Chomsky  does  not  mean  what  he  thinks  he  means:  ‘the  central  aim  of  this 
book  has  been  to  show  that  Chomsky’s  fine-sounding  words  about  human 
nature  actually  mean  something  close  to  the  opposite  of  what  they  appear  to 
say’.  Readers  of  YW  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  by  reading  Chomsky’s 
Language  and  Responsibility 104  which  is  based  on  conversations  with  the 
French  linguist  Mitsou  Ronat. 


'"'■'Liberty  and  Language ,  by  Geoffrey  Sampson.  Oxford:  O.U.P.  pp.  x  +  251. 

104 Language  and  Responsibility ,  by  Noam  Chomsky.  Hassocks,  Sussex:  Harvester  P. 

pp.  212. 
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Comprehensive  bibliographies  of  OE  studies  are  provided  in  OEN  by  Carl 
T.  Berkhout,  and  in  A SE  by  a  team  of  scholars  including  Carl  Berkhout  (who 
also  compiles  the  list  of  ‘OE  research  in  progress’  for  NM),  Martin  Biddle,  T.J. 
Brown,  Peter  A.  Clayton  and  Simon  Keynes.  The  second  volume  of  ‘OEN 
Subsidia’  also  this  year  reviews  a  decade  of  scholarship1. 


1.  Intellectual,  Social  and  Cultural  Background 

One  of  the  more  provocative  intellectual  trends  of  the  year  is  some  slight 
indication,  on  the  part  of  several  writers,  that  the  long-prevailing  orthodoxy 
over  the  adventus  Saxonum  (Germanic  ‘seepage’  and  Celtic  ‘survival’,  all  with 
a  minimum  of  disturbance),  may  be  facing  challenge.  In  ‘The  archaeology  of 
Anglo-Saxon  England  in  the  pagan  period:  a  review’  ( ASE ),  Catherine  Hills 
proposes  that  the  old  view  that  belt-buckles  proved  the  existence  of  Germanic 
mercenaries  in  England  before  the  departure  of  the  legions  should  not  be 
accepted  uncritically.  The  buckles  need  be  neither  military  nor  Germanic; 
views  about  laeti  have  changed;  settlement  patterns  taken  to  prove  continuity 
may  prove  only  the  persistence  of  natural  features.  Distinctions  between 
‘Angles’  and  ‘Saxons’  meanwhile  look  less  and  less  easy.  In  similar  style  several 
contributors  to  the  Leeds  University  publication,  English  Medieval  Set¬ 
tlement2,  set  about  old  evidence  with  fresh  approaches.  The  editor,  Peter 
Sawyer,  begins  with  a  brief  review,  ‘Medieval  English  settlement:  new 
interpretations’,  in  which  he  notes  that  the  hypotheses  of  continual  growth 
with  land  available  even  at  a  late  period  for  new  settlement  cannot  be  substan¬ 
tiated.  Domesday  Book  is  especially  unreliable  since  its  avowed  purpose  was 
to  record  the  possible  yield  of  estates  to  the  king;  sub-estates  paying  tax  at  a 
higher  level  were  therefore  simply  not  noted.  This  does  not  mean  they  did  not 
exist.  Meanwhile  such  place-names  as  Wighelmes  tun  do  not  commemorate  a 
first  settler,  but  a  first  private  owner.  Danish  names  in  the  Danelaw  similarly 
point,  not  to  empty  land,  but  to  private  annexation  of  land  possibly  owned 
beforehand  by  religious  communities.  Did  the  English  invasions  also  spill  into 
a  crowded  countryside?  Professor  Sawyer  cautiously  expresses  no  opinion,  but 
one  of  his  contributors,  G.R.J.  Jones,  opens  a  debate  in  ‘Multiple  estates  and 

1 A  Glance  Backward:  a  series  of  summary  evaluations  of  the  scholarship  on  OE 
language,  literature  and  civilisation  written  between  1967  and  1977  (OEN  Subsidia  2), 
ed.  by  Rowland  L.  Collins.  Binghampton,  N.Y.:  Center  for  Medieval  and  Early  Renais¬ 
sance  Studies. 

2 English  Medieval  Settlement  ed.  by  P.H.  Sawyer.  London:  Arnold,  pp.  vi  +  176. 
£6.95. 
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early  settlement’.  His  view,  expressed  boldly  (and  not  without  hints  of  Celtic 
chauvinism),  is  that  medieval  Welsh  lawbooks  show  such  similarities  of  organ¬ 
isation  to  early  English  settlements  that  there  must  have  been  cultural  con¬ 
tinuity.  Mailing  in  Sussex  is  compared  with  Aberffraw  in  North  Wales,  the 
shires  of  Northumbria  are  set  against  the  commotes  of  the  Book  of  Iorwerth. 
‘Waltons’  are  noted  to  prove  Welsh  survival,  but  even  Old  English  names  are 
felt  to  conceal  British  blood.  By  contrast  Margaret  Gelling’s  ‘The  evidence  of 
place-names  I’,  still  in  the  same  volume,  suggests  that  England  offers  enough 
evidence  of  invasion-patterns  to  make  some  deductions  secure.  The  Norman 
Conquest  made  almost  no  impact  on  place-names,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  Roman  occupation.  Against  that,  both  English  and  Scandinavian  invasions 
made  major  to  total  changes  of  nomenclature,  with  very  few  signs  of  Celtic 
names  (like  Evorog )  surviving  even  misunderstood  (as  Eoforwic).  There  has 
been  a  tendency,  she  notes,  to  call  the  unexplained  ‘Celtic’;  survivals  do  not 
simply  increase  from  east  to  west;  one  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  neither 
Anglo-Saxons  nor  Vikings  consisted  of  a  ‘small  aristocracy’  alone.  V.E.  Watts, 
in  ‘The  evidence  of  place-names  II’  also  notes  Anglo-Saxon  inventiveness  in 
settlement-naming,  and  contrasts  it  with  their  readiness  to  accept  names  for 
hills  and  rivers.  The  most  he  will  say  for  ‘Walcot’  is  that  it  testifies  to  ‘Anglo- 
Saxon  indifference  and  contempt  rather  than  to  slaughter  and  destruction’. 
W.H.C.  Frend’s  ‘Ecclesia  Britannica:  prelude  or  dead  end?’  ( JEH )  concludes, 
after  much  examination  of  fourth-  and  fifth-century  evidence,  that  Bede’s  view 
of  the  English  church  as  a  new  foundation  is  not  (yet)  to  be  gainsaid.  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  The  End  of  Roman  Britain ,  edited  by  P.J. 
Casey3. 

A  slightly  gloomy  light  is  cast  on  later  periods  by  Rosalind  Hill’s  ‘Marriage  in 
Seventh-Century  England’,  in  the  festschrift  for  C.W.  Jones,  Saints,  Scholars 
and  Heroes 4.  She  notes  a  relatively  strong  position  for  women  in  early  English 
society,  but  wonders  if  the  custom  of  paying  a  bride-price  does  not  indicate  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  girl  babies  (female  infanticide).  In  Theodore’s  Penitentials , 
she  observes,  we  can  see  a  Greek  mind  adapting  sensibly  to  the  realities  of 
barbarian  life.  Elsewhere  there  are  some  touching  glimpses  of  marriage,  like 
King  Edwin  praying  for  the  safe  delivery  of  his  wife  ‘Tata’.  Patrick  Sims- 
Williams’s  ‘An  unpublished  seventh-  or  eighth-century  Anglo-Latin  letter  in 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  MS  74  (82)’  (M/E)  shows  a  lady  called  Burginda  exhorting 
an  inclitus  iuvenis  to  the  spiritual  life.  Was  Burginda  a  Frank?  Was  the  MS  as  a 
whole  written  in  Bath?  The  text  edited  by  Sims-Williams  shows  a  woman  of 
some  learning,  who  has  read  Virgil  and  Arator,  but  is  shaky  on  grammar. 

Bede  studies  continue,  as  ever.  Molly  Miller’s  ‘The  dates  of  Deira’  (ASE) 
points  to  discontinuities  in  Northumbrian  dating,  but  shows  also  that  Bede’s 
account  of  Oswald  preserves  a  scrupulous  distinction  between  archival  and 
non-archival  (not  necessarily  inaccurate)  sources.  Paul  Meyvaert,  also  in  ASE, 
considers  ‘Bede  and  the  church-paintings  at  Wearmouth-Jarrow’,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  picturae  imaginum  sanctarum  brought  from  Rome  by  Benedict 


zThe  End  of  Roman  Britain  (British  Archaeological  Reports,  Brit,  series  71),  ed.  by 
P.J.  Casey.  Oxford:  BAR.  £6. 

4 Saints ,  Scholars  and  Heroes:  Studies  in  Medieval  Culture  in  Honour  of  Charles  W. 
Jones,  ed.  by  Margot  H.  King  and  Wesley  M.  Stevens.  Collegeville,  Minn.:  Hill  Monastic 
MS  Library,  St.  John’s  Abbey  and  University.  2  vols.,  pp.  xii  +  309,  x  +  417.  $39. 
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Biscop  were  probably  quite  small  (seventeen  inches  across)  but  numerous 
(maybe  over  one  hundred  panels).  In  Saints,  Scholars  and  Heroes  (abbreviated 
Saints  SH  from  now  on)  Gerald  Bonner  sees  ‘Ireland  and  Rome:  the  double 
inheritance  of  Christian  Northumbria’  in  Durham  MS  A. II.  17,  a  gospel-book 
in  two  parts  from  the  two  scriptoria  of  Lindisfarne  and  Jarrow,  put  together  by 
the  tenth  century  at  Chester-le-Street.  Calvin  B.  Kendall,  in  ‘Imitation  and  the 
Venerable  Bede’s  Historia  Ecclesiastica ’  ( Saints  SH ),  shows  how  that  work 
‘imitates’  Paul  on  the  spread  of  gospel  and  the  scriptures  as  a  whole  on  the  fall 
of  man.  In  the  same  volume  Donald  K.  Fry  analyses  ‘The  art  of  Bede:  Edwin’s 
council’:  in  the  famous  simile,  does  the  sparrow  stand  for  one  life  or  all  lives? 
Why  does  it  experience  the  storm  outside  while  the  men  in  the  hall  can  only 
empathise?  Thomas  W.Mackay,  ‘Bede’s  Biblical  Criticism:  the  Venerable 
Bede’s  summary  of  Tyconius’  Liber  Regularum" ,  and  Margot  King,  lGram- 
matica  Mystica:  a  study  of  Bede’s  grammatical  curriculum’,  both  in  Saints  SH, 
comment  briefly  on  Bede’s  reading  and  his  motivations  in  writing. 

It  is  the  study  of  Aldhelm  which  has  taken  a  major  stride  this  year,  however, 
with  the  appearance  of  Aldhelm:  the  Prose  Works5,  translated  by  Michael 
Lapidge  and  Michael  Herren.  The  scholars  concerned  speak  softly,  asserting 
that  their  work  is  no  more  than  a  ‘crib’  to  Rudolf  Ehwald’s  Latin  text,  but  they 
carry  a  big  stick,  namely  the  virtually  complete  neglect  of  Aldhelm  by  all 
students  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture,  in  spite  of  his  obviously  major  influence.  Few 
here,  and  certainly  not  this  reviewer,  can  invite  the  galled  jade  to  wince  since 
their  withers  are  unwrung.  The  fact  is  that  Aldhelm’s  Latin  has  been  too  hard, 
not  to  say  tedious,  for  most  of  us;  translations  of  (most  of)  the  letter  to  King 
Aldfrith,  the  prose  De  Virginitate,  and  the  other  letters,  are  exactly  what  we 
need.  In  their  introductions  Messrs  Lapidge  and  Herren  make  many  other 
points;  for  example,  Aldhelm’s  view  of  virginity  was  influenced  by  the  English 
habit  of  dissolving  marriages  to  let  one  or  the  other  party  enter  the  religious 
life;  and  the  first  of  Ehwald’s  so-called  Carmina  Rhythmica  must  indeed  be  by 
Aldhelm  and  addressed  to  one  Helmgils.  Discoveries  such  as  these  would  be 
trumpeted  much  more  loudly  by  those  with  less  to  say.  However  the  main 
impact  of  this  book  must  be,  as  intended,  to  make  Aldhelm  better  known;  no 
serious  Anglo-Saxonist  can  now  do  without  it.  Rubbing  the  point  in,  Michael 
Lapidge  goes  on  to  ‘Aldhelm’s  Latin  poetry  and  OE  verse’  in  CompL,  examining 
the  ‘metrical  peculiarities’  of  this,  the  first  writer  of  large  amounts  of  Latin 
quantitative  verse  who  was  not  a  native  Latin  speaker.  Aldhelm  seems  to  have 
reacted  to  his  own  difficult  position  by  ruling  out  sixteen  of  the  thirty-two 
possible  types  of  Latin  hexameter  and  using  heavily  only  three  of  the  remain¬ 
der;  this  makes  him,  by  comparison  with  Virgil,  ‘a  very  tedious,  dull  and 
monotonous  poet’,  Mr  Lapidge  admits.  It  also  leads  him  (like  many  an  English 
schoolboy  after  him)  to  the  use  of  ‘literary  formulas’,  slightly  variable  phrases 
used  to  plug  different  grammatical  gaps.  How  close  is  this  to  Old  English 
verse?  Very  close  indeed  to  some  of  it,  one  may  answer;  not  to  anything  very 
good.  The  suggestion  in  Lapidge  and  Herren  above  that  Aldhelm  may  have 
been  the  compiler  of  the  Liber  Monstrorum  (but  see  YW  59.  60)  makes  me 
regret  particularly  that  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  that  work  by 


5 Aldhelm:  the  Prose  Works ,  trans.  by  Michael  Lapidge  and  Michael  Herren.  Cam¬ 
bridge:  D.S.  Brewer;  Totowa  N.J.:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  vi  +  210.  £10. 
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Corrado  Bologna6.  Finally,  in  Saints  SH ,  Peter  Dale  Scott  probes  ‘Rhetorical 
and  symbolic  ambiguity:  the  riddles  of  Symphosius  and  Aldhelm’,  to  argue 
that  the  English  poet  creates  ‘a  new  kind  of  poetic  heightening’  not  found  in 
the  ‘ironic  disenchantment’  of  Symphosius’s  little  pieces. 

The  gap  between  early  and  late  periods  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  is  to 
some  extent  bridged  by  Allen  J.  Frantzen’s  ‘The  Significance  of  the  Frankish 
Penitentials’  (JEH),  which  makes  the  point  that  for  all  their  disapproval  of  the 
non-authoritative  nature  of  early  Irish  (and  English)  penitentials,  Frankish 
clergymen  nevertheless  found  them  useful  enough  to  modify  and  to  return,  in 
due  course,  to  the  tenth-century  reformers.  St.  Dunstan  depended  on 
Hrabanus  (see  YW  59.59),  but  Hrabanus,  often  covertly,  on  Archbishop 
Theodore  of  Canterbury.  Michael  J.  Enright  also  looks  at  Frankish  connec¬ 
tions  in  ‘Charles  the  Bald  and  zEthelwulf  of  Wessex:  the  alliance  of  856  and  the 
strategies  of  royal  succession’  (JMH)\  he  believes  the  French  and  English  kings 
meant  to  ally,  not  against  the  Danes,  but  against  the  rebellious  TSthelbald,  who 
would  have  been  disinherited  in  favour  of  a  child  of  Charles’s  daughter  Judith. 
Would  the  disinheritance  have  included  Alfred,  one  wonders.  If  so,  what  a 
royal  blunder  that  would  have  been!  Dorothy  Whitelock  contributes  some 
information  about  Alfred’s  lay  followers  by  her  analysis  of  some  falsely- 
suspected  texts,  ‘Some  charters  in  the  name  of  King  Alfred’  (Saints  SH). 

Turning  to  more  disputed  politics,  N.P.  Brooks’s  ‘England  in  the  ninth 
century:  the  crucible  of  defeat’  ( TRHS )  argues  against  the  view  that  Viking 
armies  were  small.  The  efforts  made  to  contain  them  were  very  large;  while 
their  threat  blew  over  very  quickly,  this  was  not  apparent  at  the  time.  Only 
eight  charters  survive  from  the  Danelaw  pre-900;  there  was  an  all-but-total 
break  in  monastic  continuity;  even  the  forty-four  ninth-century  charters  of 
Christ  Church  show  widespread  decline,  with  a  nadir  about  873,  when  a  scribe 
who  joined  the  community  after  its  sack  in  851  produced  ‘a  remarkable  and 
pathetic  document’,  the  best  that  Canterbury  could  do.  King  Alfred’s  policies 
become  the  more  remarkable  (see  section  10  below).  H.R.  Loyn’s  ‘Anglo- 
Saxon  England:  reflections  and  insights’,  in  History,  contains  little  but  the 
comfortable  belief  ‘that  Anglo-Saxon  institutional  achievements  should  not  be 
discounted’.  To  this  Eric  John  replies  sharply  that  institutions  are  simply  easier 
to  write  about  than  politics,  in  ‘Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  Norman 
succession'  ( EHR ).  He  believes  that  the  Norman  Conquest  was  ‘the  climax  of  a 
crisis  that  had  been  going  on  for  generations’,  one  of  English  insecurity  against 
the  Danes  and  the  erosion  of  their  upper  classes.  Edward  always  meant  to 
solve  the  problem  by  making  William  his  successor;  he  sent  Harold  to  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  late  1065  to  underline  the  point;  Harold,  however,  ‘welshed  on  his 
promises’,  relying  on  a  deathbed  will  recorded  by  all  with  scepticism.  It  is  a 
plank  of  Mr  John’s  structure  to  believe  that  Edward  knew  he  would  have  no 
heir.  In  ‘Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  celibate  life’  (Analecta  Bollandiana), 
he  argues  accordingly  that  even  the  first  (and  unfortunately  defective)  Life  of 
Edward  bore  witness  to  his  sancta  castimonia,  being  written  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  Edward’s  wife  Edith,  in  the  best  position  to  know.  Miles  W.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  ‘The  Encomium  Emmae  Reginae:  personal  panegyric  or  political  prop¬ 
aganda?’  (AnM)  attempts  to  mediate  between  the  views  that  that  work  is  or  is 

eLiber  Monstrorum  de  Diversis  Generibus,  ed.  by  Corrado  Bologna.  Milan:  Bompiani, 
1977.  Lire  4000. 
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not  anti-Edward.  It  is  suggested  that  Emma,  hating  Godwin,  was  irritated  by 
Edward's  temporary  and  insincere  attempt  to  join  with  him  against  Harold 
'Harefoot  .  Possibly  the  least  useful  contribution  to  Anglo-Saxon  history  this 
year  is  made  in  the  same  journal  by  Richard  David  Wissolik’s  The  Saxon 
statement:  code  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry’.  This  argues  that  the  tapestry  was 
worked  by  recalcitrant  Saxons  dedicated  to  showing,  by  'piquant  irony’,  that 
Harold  was  never  committed  to  the  Norman  succession  but  went  to  Normandy 
to  ransom  his  nephew  Hakon.  Many  puns  are  seen:  axemen  ( haccian ),  genitals 
( hagun ),  a  hawk  ( hafocl ),  Hakon  ‘at  hack',  i.e.  neither  captive  nor  free. 

On  the  intellectual  side  once  more,  Brian  Stock  and  Edward  A.  Synan 
unearth  ‘A  tenth-century  preface  to  Bede’s  De  temporum  ratione ’  in  Manus- 
cripta\  Gillian  R.  Evans  notes  some  English  connections,  e.g.  with  Bryhtferth 
of  Ramsey,  in  ‘Schools  and  scholars:  the  study  of  the  abacus  in  English  schools, 
c950-cll50'  ( EHR ).  R.W.  Hunt  puts  together  the  'Manuscript  evidence  for 
knowledge  of  the  poems  of  Venantius  Fortunatus  in  late  Anglo-Saxon  Eng¬ 
land  (A SE)  —  there  are  some  four  late  tenth-  or  eleventh-century  examples.  In 
an  ‘Appendix:  knowledge  of  the  poems  in  the  earlier  period’  (ASE),  Michael 
Lapidge  shows  that  Aldhelm,  Bede  and  Alcuin  also  knew  something  of  them. 
The  same  (extremely  productive)  writer’s  ‘Bryhtferth  and  the  Vita  s.  EcgwinV 
(MS )  continues  earlier  work,  for  which  see  YW  58.49,  to  argue  that  Bryhtferth 
wrote  the  lives  of  both  Ecgwine  and  Oswald.  Probably  he  was  asked  to 
compose  the  former  by  TSlfweard,  a  Ramsey  monk  made  abbot  of  Evesham 
c  1 014.  He  seems  to  have  had  little  documentary  evidence  to  work  from,  and  in 
what  he  had  St  Boniface  (c747)  is  taken  to  be  Pope  Boniface  (c620).  Mr 
Lapidge  notes  further  that  glosses  in  MS  Cotton  Nero  E.  i,  some  of  them  in 
OE,  are  probably  by  Bryhtferth  also.  Susan  P.  Milliger  comments  on  Bryht- 
ferth’s  work  again  in  ‘Liturgical  Devotion  in  the  Vita  Oswaldi'  (Saints  SH), 
noting  that  the  work  shows  the  impact  of  reformed  monasticism  in  several 
ways.  Another  sidelight  on  the  Benedictine  Reform  comes  from  Daphne  I. 
Stroud's  ‘The  provenance  of  the  Salisbury  Psalter’  (Library).  If  this  work  came 
from  Wilton  (and  not  Shaftesbury  or  Sherborne  or  Amesbury),  it  could  have 
belonged  to  Edgar’s  daughter  St  Edith,  who  once,  dressed  in  her  gold- 
embroidered  robes,  suppressed  the  skin-clad  /Ethelwold  with  the  remark  that 
‘squalor  and  dirty  rags  might  themselves  be  an  occasion  for  sinful  pride’.  Art 
and  beauty  found  one  protector,  at  least. 

Historians  have  also  this  year  provided  three  major  studies  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  literary  scholars;  none  of  them  should  be  neglected.  First,  David 
N.  Dumville  has  produced  ‘The  aetheling:  a  study  in  Anglo-Saxon  constitu¬ 
tional  history’  (ASE).  This  argues  against  the  thesis  that  the  word  came  to 
mean  ‘designated  heir’,  for  all  its  use  as  a  loan-word  in  Welsh;  it  notes  however 
that  kings  seem  always  to  have  wished  for  power  to  designate  their  successors, 
and  that  eligibility  did  apparently  narrow  over  the  centuries  from  all  (direct 
male?)  descendents  of  a  founder  to  perhaps  a  three-generation  group  of 
cethelingas.  One  thing  did  not  change:  ‘in  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  in 
the  sixth,  the  eventual  arbiter  in  matters  of  succession  was  the  sword’.  Even 
more  relevant  to  secular  poetry  is  T.M.  Charles-Edwards’s  closely-argued 
‘The  distinction  between  land  and  moveable  wealth  in  Anglo-Saxon  England’, 
in  English  Medieval  Settlement  once  more.  This  states  that  the  basis  of  early 
Anglo-Saxon  social  morality  was  ‘the  principle  of  reciprocity’,  which  said  that 
an  honourable  man  maintained  exchanges,  whether  of  benefits  (freondscipe ) 
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or  of  injuries  (feud  or  fcedu).  This  applied  to  exchanges  of  wealth,  or  of  women 
for  wealth,  or  of  service  for  wealth.  On  the  critical  transit  from  geogud  todugud 
a  retainer  expected  a  gift  of  land,  responding  with  an  open-ended,  never- 
completed  gift  of  service.  The  asymmetry  of  this  relationship  meant  that  the 
vassal  was  always  in  debt  to  his  lord,  and  that  gifts  of  land  implied  subordina¬ 
tion  as  gifts  of  moveable  property  did  not.  The  position  was  different  for  churls 
(who  were  tied  by  gifts  of  houses  rather  than  of  land  to  work  for  themselves); 
such  arrangements  were  upset  by  the  notion  of  land-inheritance;  father  and 
son,  unlike  husband  and  wife,  were  too  close  to  need  to  make  exchanges.  The 
relevance  of  much  of  this  material  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  tone  of  Old 
English  verse  ought  to  be  apparent.  A  third  major  study  comes  from  J. 
Campbell,  ‘The  church  in  Anglo-Saxon  towns’,  in  The  Church  in  Town  and 
Countryside  ,e dited  by  Derek  Baker7.  This  points  out  (tacitly)  how  unbalanced 
our  surviving  literary  material  is.  Many  important  minsters  of  secular  priests 
existed  in  towns,  though  Benedictine  monks  did  not  advertise  the  fact;  the  one 
in  Cirencester  was  almost  sixty  yards  long,  the  one  where  Offa  was  buried, 
surely  well-endowed,  is  not  even  known.  Meanwhile  there  were  many  urban 
parishes,  churches,  and  part-time  married  priests,  not  all  of  whom  need  have 
been  (as  Tilfric  so  often  tries  to  suggest)  unlearned,  lascivious  and  useless.  It  is 
true  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  as  exemplified  by  Edward  the  Confessor’s 
chancellor  Regenbald,  was  often  rich  and  self-interested  -he  held  rights  to  the 
profits  from  twenty  churches,  and  one  of  them  was  Bray!  However  non¬ 
monastic  clerics  had  their  uses,  for  citizens  as  well  as  for  kings.  Their  existence 
should  not  be  ignored. 

Last  place  in  this  section  goes  to  the  new  translation  of  the  first  nine  books  of 
Saxo  Grammaticus’s  History  of  the  Danes ,  by  Peter  Fisher8.  There  are  to  this  as 
yet  no  notes,  and  only  brief  introductions  by  Hilda  Ellis  Davidson.  However 
the  importance  of  the  work  to  students  of  heroic  legend  needs  no  underlining; 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  have  at  last  a  version  in  modern  and  relatively  colloquial 
English. 


2.  Vocabulary 

As  usual,  OEN  carries  a  progress  report,  from  Ashley  Crandell  Amos,  on 
the  Dictionary  of  OE.  The  entire  corpus  is  now  available  on  magnetic  tape, 
concordances  are  under  production,  and  two  volumes  of  the  Toronto  OE 
series  designed  to  produce  texts  of  previously  un-,  or  inadequately,  edited 
material  are  in  print  (see  section  10  below).  In  Poetica  (Tokyo,  1978)  Jane 
Roberts’s  ‘Towards  an  OE  Thesaurus’  gives  a  more  extensive  report  on  the 
Glasgow  University  Historical  Thesaurus  of  English,  in  which  words  are  filed 
under  Roget  numbers,  both  from  the  O.E.D.  and  from  other  dictionaries. 
Since  the  O.E.D.  deliberately  did  not  include  those  OE  words  not  survivng 
into  ME,  simple  colour-coding  enables  one  to  tell  at  a  glance  which  words  were 
destined  not  to  thrive.  Among  other  results  of  the  project,  Ms  Roberts  notes  a 


7The  Church  in  Town  and  Countryside  (Studies  in  Church  History  16),  ed.  by  Derek 
Baker.  Oxford:  Blackwell,  pp.  xvi  +  486.  £15. 

8Saxo  Grammaticus,  The  History  of  the  Danes ,  Vol.  I,  English  text,  trans.  by  Peter 
Fisher,  ed.  by  Hilda  Ellis  Davidson.  Cambridge:  D.S.  Brewer;  Totowa  N.J.:  Rowman  & 
Littlefield,  pp.  vi  +  297.  £15. 
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clear  demonstration  that  cwedan  is  not  the  same  as  secgan,  an  argument  to 
show  that  Unferth’s  name  is  not  ill-omened  but  commendatory,  a  feeling  that 
neja  in  such  phrases  as  Swertinges  nefa  ‘remains  impenetrable’.  New  organisa¬ 
tion  certainly  casts  some  light  on  familiar  material. 

In  N&Q  the  late  Alan  S.C.  Ross’s  ‘Lindisfarne  and  Rushworth  One’  consid¬ 
ers  the  relationship  between  two  sets  of  glosses,  and  concludes  that  Farman, 
the  Rushworth  One  glossator,  obtained  access  to  Aldred’s  960  gloss  when  his 
own  work  was  nearly  finished.  He  used  it  from  Matthew  26  onwards,  and  it  was 
used  also  by  Owun,  the  glossator  of  Rushworth  Two.  The  two  codices,  he 
notes,  must  have  been  physically  brought  together  -  a  laborious  task,  and 
convincing  testimony  to  low  literary  standards  in  tenth  century  Mercia.  In  ‘The 
rare  words  of  Rushworth  One’  (N&Q)  the  same  author  notes  that  they  are 
often  really  the  rare  words  of  Lindisfarne;  many  caiques  and  compounds  are 
listed.  In  ‘An  early  occurrence  of  “brooch”  ’  (N&Q),  the  same  author  and 
R.L.  Thomson  remark  that  in  the  Old  Cornish  version  of  Tilfric’s  Glossary, 
spinther  is  glossed  dalcodde preon  in  OE,  broche  in  Cornish;  the  latter,  though, 
is  probably  a  loan-word  from  OE,  one  of  many,  and  is  a  good  century  earlier 
than  the  first  O.E.D.  citation. 

Ghost-words  are  briskly  destroyed  by  German  scholars.  Peter  Bierbaumer’s 
‘A e.seonuwealtian  ein  “ghost-word”  ’  (Anglia)  tells  us  to  read  wine  tealtigan, 
‘to  stagger  like  a  drunkard’.  The  same  author’s  ‘Zu  den  ae.  Psalterglossen  hwit 
stow  und  hwit  tor'  (Anglia)  suggests  both  derive  from  correct  hwit  stor,  ‘white 
incense’.  Walter  Hofstetter’s  ‘Der  Erstbeleg  von  a  t.  pry  tel  pry  de'  (Anglia)  says 
prede  has  nothing  to  do  with  ofermode,  but  should  be  spede,  translating  opes. 
R.L  Page  more  positively  discovers  ‘More  OE  scratched  glosses’  in  three  MSS 
of  Corpus  Christi  library  (Anglia).  Others  could  be  found  by  ‘a  student  young, 
keen-sighted,  competent,  patient  and  optimistic’;  but  Dr  Page  is  not  sure  the 
results  would  justify  the  time  spent.  The  same  author  considers  ‘OE  Fealh, 
“Harrow”  ’  in  N&Q,  and  concludes  that  while  fealh  does  gloss  Latin  occa,  that 
word  does  not  mean  ‘harrow’  but  rather  ‘furrow’  or  ‘land’  or  ‘crop’:  modern 
‘felloe’  and  ‘fallow’,  in  other  words,  were  always  separate.  The  word  fealh 
probably  meant  ‘land’  or  ‘produce’,  there  is  one  OHG  example  to  keep 
‘harrow’  as  a  possibility,  the  verb  fealgian  in  Gere  fa  could  mean  ‘harrow’  or 
‘fallow’.  In  ‘Wynflasd’s  wardrobe'  (ASE),  Gale  R.  Owen  reviews  the  bequests 
of  Wynflaed,  a  secular  lady  of  rank  in  the  tenth  century,  to  Wilton  and 
Shaftesbury  nunneries.  These  consist  of  nuns’  clothing  (an  odd  fact  in  itself) 
and  include  some  hard  words,  such  as  binde  for  ‘fillet’,  and  the  odd  twilibroce- 
nan  -  ‘twice-worn’?  ‘of  double  badger-skin’?  perhaps,  simply  but  conceivably, 
‘of  broken  twill’.  H.J .J.  Miedema  argues  some  indication  of  Kentish-Frisian 
cultural  contact  from  ‘ Reahel  problems,  the  homonym  hel  and  the  distribution 
of  Old  Frisian  and  ME  breg  “bridge”  ’  (Us  Wurk).  In  ‘Some  expressions  for  the 
setting  sun’  (M/E),  W.B.  Lockwood  notes  common  use  of  euphemisms  for  this 
event,  in  ON,  ME  and  in  the  OE  Menologium . 


3.  Literature:  General 

In  ASE  Bruce  Mitchell,  Christopher  Ball  and  Angus  Cameron  present 
‘Short  titles  of  OE  texts:  addenda  and  corrigenda’.  Hildegard  L.C.  Tristram's 
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Linguistik  und  die  Interpretation  englischer  literarischer  Texte 9  notes  the  new 
fame  of  literary  criticism  and  linguistics  ‘nach  langem  Dornroschenschlaf  and 
offers  a  guide  to  their  connections  from  ‘Phonetik’  to  ‘Narrativik’.  Her  book  is 
based  on  sixteen  short  texts  which  include  Caedmon ’s  Hymn  and  an  OE  riddle, 
and  uses  OE  incidentally  in  examples,  e.g.  to  show  the  use  of  open  pronominal 
reference  -  Beowulf  is  not  introduced  by  name,  and  in  Wulfand  Eadwacer  the 
referents  olhy ,  he,  us  never  become  clear.  The  same  author  joins  with  Herbert 
Pilch  in  a  much  more  massive  survey,  Altenglische  Literatur9 10.  Here  it  is 
insisted  that  fact  and  interpretation  cannot  be  dissevered;  yet  to  those  brought 
up  in  the  sloppily  discursive  Anglo-American  tradition,  the  whole  layout  of  the 
book  seems  to  exude  a  dipped  certainty.  Forms  are  distinguished,  lyric  from 
narrative,  within  lyric,  elegy  from  dream,  Sinnspruch  from  Sprichwort .  There 
are  dreams  inside  elegies,  one  may  argue,  and  elegies  inside  dreams.  As  for 
Guthlac,  can  it  be  right  to  call  it  Biographisches  Epos  and  put  it  with  Beowulf, 
instead  of  under  Heiligenlegende ?  The  authors  are  evidently  convinced  of  it, 
for  they  note  that  ‘biographic  epic’  is  peculiar  to  Anglo-Saxons.  A  similar 
uncompromising  style  betrays  itself  in  the  allocation  of  much  the  same  space  to 
large  subjects  like  ‘formulae’  and  tiny  ones  like  ‘singing  weapons’;  in  the 
dissociation  of  ‘heterodox’  from  ‘orthodox’  homiletics.  The  work  as  a  whole  is 
bold,  clear,  thorough,  comprehensive.  It  challenges  much  of  the  current 
learned  consensus  (a  virtue);  but  it  does  not  aim  to  provoke  thought  or 
argument  against  itself  (a  vice).  Only  very  confident  students  should  try  to  read 
it. 

In  two  other  works  here  (and  see  also  in  section  5  below),  the  old  topics  of 
heathen  and  Christian,  wyrd  and  fate,  walk  uneasily  once  more.  In  Saints  SH 
J.D.A.  Ogilvy  looks  at  ‘Beowulf,  Alfred  and  Christianity’,  noting  that  both  the 
great  Anglo-Saxons  believed,  unlike  Boethius,  in  an  area  of  freedom  where 
human  wisdom  could  alter  events;  neither  was  as  convinced  as  Boethius  about 
the  feebleness  of  fame.  This  does  not  make  them  heathens,  but  it  does  point  to 
an  area  of  shadow  where  many  have  gone  astray.  Jean  Ritzke-Rutherford’s 
Light  and  Darkness  in  Anglo-Saxon  Thought  and  Writing 11  seems,  to  this 
reviewer,  to  have  done  just  that.  The  author  is  well  aware  that  there  is  no  sign 
of  sun-worship  among  Anglo-Saxons,  no  mentions  of  Balder  and  not  much  of 
magic  runes;  nevertheless  he  is  drawn  back  to  the  subject  by  old  discussions, 
continually  citing,  and  dismissing,  dead  hypotheses.  In  the  centre  of  his  work 
he  suggests  that  the  many  light/dark  oppositions  of  the  literature  stem  from  a 
ninth  century  ‘surge  of  interest  in  neoplatonistic  thought’,  communicated  for 
instance  by  Alfred,  who  was  at  the  Frankish  court  in  855,  ‘and  cannot  have 
helped  hearing  something  about  Eriugena  and  his  work  at  the  time’.  Since 
Alfred  was  then  about  four,  he  could  probably  have  helped  it  very  easily!  Mr 
Ritzke-Rutherford  provides  more  of  his  own  answer  when  he  considers  the 


9 Linguistik  und  die  Interpretation  englischer  literarischer  Texte  by  Hildegard  L.C. 
Tristram.  (Anglistische  Arbeitshefte  18).  Tubingen:  Niemayer.  1978.  pp.  viii  +  96.  DM 
11.80. 

l0Altenglische  Literatur,  by  Herbert  Pilch  and  Hildegard  L.C.  Tristram.  (Anglistische 
Forschungen  128).  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter,  pp.  261.  DM  28. 

,lLight  and  Darkness  in  Anglo-Saxon  Thought  and  Writing,  by  Jean  Ritzke- 
Rutherford  (Sprache  und  Literatur:  Regensburger  Arbeiten  2.  Anglistik  u.  Amerikanis- 
tik  17).  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Bern  and  Cirencester:  Peter  Lang.  pp.  x  +  317.  SFr.  26. 
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‘clusters’  of  verbal  oppositions  through  the  poetry.  These  are  indeed  well- 
organised;  but  the  abstraction  of  the  theme  makes  it  hard  to  deal  with. 


4.  Poetry:  General 

As  at  the  start  of  the  last  section,  a  guide  is  provided  for  confused  biblio¬ 
graphers  in  Donald  k.  Fry's  ‘Anglo-Saxon  poetry  title  abbreviations’  (OEN)\ 
three  systems  (Grein,  Bessinger-Smith,  and  Toronto)  are  compared  and  tabu¬ 
lated. 

Elsewhere  interest  in  poetic  style  is  marked,  but  (it  has  to  be  said)  without 
eventuating  in  anything  very  striking.  John  D.  Niles’s  ‘The  old  alliterative 
verse-form  as  a  medium  for  poetry'  ( Mosaic ,  1978)  is  a  very  simple  account  of 
OE,  ME,  Pound,  Tolkien  and  Auden.  Walter  H.  Beale’s  ‘Rhetoric  in  the  OE 
verse-paragraph'  ( NM )  also  praises  the  ‘remarkable  flexibility'  of  the  form 
while  showing  how  syntactic  parallels  are  interwoven  with  rhythmic  ones.  The 
same  concern  for  a  limited  advancement  of  the  subject  is  shown  in  the  most 
useful  piece  from  a  new  anthology,  OE  Poetry:  essays  on  style12,  to  wit  Fred  C. 
Robinson's  'Two  aspects  of  variation  in  OE  poetry’.  The  two  aspects  Professor 
Robinson  fixes  on  are  (a)  the  practice  of  varying  a  literal  phrase  by  a  metaphor¬ 
ical  one,  and  (b)  the  use  of  simple  repetition  of  the  same  word,  a  practice  often 
emended  out  by  editors.  This  short  essay  casts  light,  for  instance,  on  the 
Beowulf- poet's  non-metaphorical  fear  of  fire,  and  on  his  occasional  deliberate 
avoidance  of  variation:  analysis  leads  to  genuine  criticism.  Elsewhere  in  the 
volume  that  progress  is  balked.  The  editor  D.G.  Calder’s  own  piece,  ‘The 
study  of  style  in  OE  poetry:  a  historical  introduction’,  is  inevitably  a  history  of 
error  leading  to  the  present  muddle  (or  ‘open-ended  methodology’,  to  use  the 
author's  polite  phrase  for  it).  Meanwhile  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Professor 
E.G.  Stanley  thinks  the  study  of  style  a  waste  of  time.  His  ‘Two  OE  poetic 
phrases  insufficiently  understood  for  literary  criticism:  ping  gehegan  and 
seonop  gehegan'  says  we  do  not  know  whether  these  phrases  have  legal 
connotations  or  not,  and  so  suggestions  of  irony  etc.  should  simply  be  banned. 
The  ice  is  too  thin  to  skate  on.  ‘Exact  understanding  of  words  in  their  context  is 
a  prerequisite  of  literary  criticism;  and  often  we  lack  that  understanding  for 
OE.’ 

By  contrast  Stanley  B.  Greenfield,  in  ‘Esthetics  and  meaning  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  OE  poetry’,  in  the  same  volume,  is  convinced  we  can  well  appreciate 
‘the  fusion  of  esthetics,  lexicon,  and  syntax  in  OE  poems’,  and  writes  strongly 
in  favour  of  his  own  translations.  Roy  F.  Leslie’s  ‘The  editing  of  OE  poetic 
texts:  questions  of  style’,  tacitly  abandons  the  question  of  style  for  the  more 
manageable  one  of  emendations:  -selda  for  -selda  in  Seafarer  5,hryres  ioxhryre 
in  Wanderer  7,  etc.  He  observes  that  ‘the  ideal  editor  should  be  part  literary 
critic  and  part  philologist’,  which  is  true  enough.  But  what  should  the  ideal 
critic  be?  even  more,  the  ideal  philologist?  As  far  as  OE  poetic  style  goes,  the 
hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed  ...  one  forebears  the  rest  of  the 
quotation. 

Other  writers  pursue  simpler  goals  in  comparing  one  poem  with  another. 
Harvey  de  Roo  rereads  ‘Two  OE  fatal  feast  metaphors:  ealuscerwen  and 


12OE  Poetry:  Essays  on  Style ,  ed.  by  D.G.  Calder.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and  London: 
U.  of  California  P.  pp.  viii  +  174.  $15. 
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meoduscerwen  ’  in  ESC.  In  Andreas  the  doubtful  word  refers  to  drowning,  i.e. 
to  quantity  of  liquid,  not  bitterness;  the  same  should  be  true  of  Beowulf ,  in 
which  case  the  noise  is  that  of  a  carouse,  an  anti-feast,  an  ‘ale-dispensing’  heard 
ironically.  This  seems  likely  enough;  many  English  critics  (one  may  add)  have 
been  led  astray  by  their  memory  of  Danny  Deever  -  ‘  “he’s  drinking  bitter  beer 
alone”,  the  Colour-Sergeant  said’.  Anne  L.  Klinck  reviews  ‘Female  character¬ 
isation  in  OE  poetry  and  the  growth  of  psychological  realism:  Genesis  B  and 
Christ  E  ( Neophilologus ),  and  shows  how  Eve  and  Mary  remain  submissive  but 
‘psychologically  dominant’  over  their  husbands;  in  both  cases  physical  passiv¬ 
ity  seems  connected  with  perception  and  eloquence.  In  ES  Margaret  Bridges 
examines  ‘Exordial  tradition  and  poetic  individuality  in  five  OE  hagiographi- 
cal  poems’,  to  show  how  the  openings  of  Andreas,  Elene,  Juliana  and  Guthlac 
A  and  B  share  topics  but  retain  specificity.  The  major  comparative  work  on 
OE  poetry  this  year  is  however  Andreas  Haarder’s  Det  episke  liv 13,  a  study  of 
Beowulf,  Maldon  and  the  elegies.  As  its  title  suggests,  this  work  sees  the  poems 
as  eloquent  witnesses  of  a  way  of  life,  furthermore  as  stimulators  of  feelings  not 
yet  entirely  outmoded  or  dead.  Modern  literature  is  used  extensively  by  way  of 
contrast,  while  the  modern  theme  of  ‘alienation’  is  teased  out  of  the  ancient 
texts.  ‘The  monster  is  a  reality  for  everyone’,  we  are  told;  when  Maldon  begins 
with  the  words  gebrocen  wurde,  we  ask  ‘what  was  broken?’,  and  get  the 
answer,  the  shieldwall,  the  strength,  the  poem  -  but  not  thought  or  heart  or 
memory.  Even  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  poetry  adds  nostalgia,  for  Profes¬ 
sor  Haarder;  it  is  a  ruined  literature  about  ruins.  Certainly  this  approach  seems 
to  have  more  power  in  the  present  era  than  the  clangy  bravado  of  many 
modernisations.  The  book  ends  with  a  Danish  version  of  Maldon. 

Two  final  articles  fall  into  this  section  by  convention,  though  they  also 
provoke  very  wide-ranging  questions  about  the  nature  of  OE  poetic  manus¬ 
cripts.  In  ‘Disunity  in  the  Vercelli  Book  Soul  and  Body ’  (Neophilologus),  P.R. 
Orton  disregards  the  common  convention  of  praising  the  structural  coherence 
of  every  OE  scrap  extant,  and  shows  clearly  that  the  second  part  of  the  Vercelli 
poem  (as  compared  with  the  first  part  and  its  Exeter  Book  parallel)  is  the  work 
of  a  botcher,  clumsy,  flat,  irregular,  though  by  no  means  thoughtless.  In  ‘The 
OE  Soul  and  Body,  a  further  examination'  (M/E),  the  same  author  goes  on  to 
ask  what  influences  were  exerted  on  the  two  versions  of  the  poem  during 
transmission.  They  were  not  oral  influences,  he  concludes;  both  texts  go  back 
to  a  single  written  ancestor:  the  transmitters  were  not  lax,  but  they  were 
ignorant  of  poetic  diction  and  metre,  and  at  the  same  time  preoccupied  with 
immediate  intelligibility.  This  looks,  one  may  say,  like  witness  to  a  tradition  at 
once  respected  and  dead! 


5.  Beowulf 

Another  translation  of  Beowulf  has  been  made,  by  Albert  W.  Haley  Jr14;  it  is 
moderate  in  tone,  in  loose  stress-patterned  verse.  It  has  the  merit  of  dealing 
with  the  whole  poem,  and  with  the  poem  as  it  is.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  much 
of  the  minor  critical  material  clustering  ever  more  thickly  round  the  problems 
of  Beowulf.  Perhaps  the  commonest  tack  for  writers  of  articles  to  try  is  to  take 

l3Det  episke  live,  by  Andreas  Haarder.  Copenhagen:  Berlingske  Forlag.  pp.  153.  DKr. 
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the  poem’s  admitted  oppositions  and  hints  of  universal  truth  and  to  expand 
them  into  abstract  principles.  The  poem  provokes  this  reaction,  but  too  often 
the  result  is  that  plain  Anglo-Saxon  statements  about  dragons,  weapons,  hopes 
and  tactics  are  dissipated  into  an  adjectival  cloud.  It  makes  one  wonder 
whether  the  pen  after  all  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  And  would  the  Beowulf- 
poet  have  thought  so? 

John  C.  Kasik  thus  ponders  ‘The  use  of  the  term  wyrd  in  Beowulf  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons’  ( Neophilologus ),  from  the  starting-point  - 
still  attractive  though  a  hundred  times  disproved  (see  Ritzke-Rutherford  in 
section  3  above)  -  that  ‘in  the  pre-Christian  Anglo-Saxon  mythology  [sic],  the 
term  denoted  a  force  in  the  universe  which  controlled  the  destinies  of  all 
things’.  Later,  matters  changed.  Sarah  Stanbury  Smith’s  ‘ Folce  to  frofre:  the 
theme  of  consolation  in  Beowulf  ( ABR )  sees  frofor  also  as  a  ‘principle’,  one 
‘divinely  ordained’.  James  W.  Earl,  ‘The  necessity  of  evil  in  Beowulf  (SAB), 
comes  upon  ‘awful  truth'  and  awesome  realization’,  namely  that  wealth  can¬ 
not  avert  disaster  and  that  disaster  is  educative.  ‘These  things  are  sent  to  try 
us',  as  grandmothers  so  often  remark.  In  Mosaic  (1978),  Robert  Emmett 
Finnegan’s  ‘Beowulf  at  the  mere  (and  elsewhere)’  finds  in  the  mere  a  type  of 
hell,  in  the  dragon  ‘an  almost  metaphysical  fact  of  evil’  (?),  and  in  the  hero’s 
defeat  a  flawed  society.  F.  Anne  Payne  takes  this  critical  inflation  one  stage 
futher  in  ‘The  Danes’  prayers  to  the  gastbona  in  Beowulf  ’  ( NM ),  by  stating 
that  hcepen  in  line  179  means  ‘uncreative’,  that  the  misdirected  plan  of  the 
Danes  centres  on  a  ‘moment  of  total  human  inadequacy’,  and  that  this  ‘debas¬ 
ing  moment’  is  something  ‘all  men’,  apparently,  will  one  day  have  to  face.  To 
repeat  the  point  made  in  the  previous  paragraph,  one  can  believe  that  kind  of 
statement  only  by  forgetting  all  the  circumstances  of  the  poem  itself  and 
concentrating  on  some  internal  frisson .  John  M.  Hill  notes  ‘a  timeless  propri¬ 
ety’  in  the  poem  in  ‘ Beowulf,  value,  and  the  frame  of  time’  ( MLQ ),  as  does 
Adelaide  Hardy  in  ‘Historical  perspective  and  the  Beowulf- poet’ 
(Neophilologus).  Both  authors  seem  to  argue  against  the  familiar  Tolkien  view 
of  a  poet  looking  back  from  his  ‘pregnant  moment  of  poise’.  M.A.L. 
Locherbie-Cameron,  ‘Structure,  mood  and  meaning  in  Beowulf  ’  (Poetica, 
Tokyo,  1978),  sees  a  ‘unifying  principle  in  the  familiar  lifis  Icene',  but  goes  on 
to  make  interesting  remarks  about  the  necessity  of  the  elegiac  mood  to  the 
heroic  life;  more  might  still  be  said,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  powerful  historical 
work  now  appearing  (see  Charles-Edwards,  section  1  above),  on  just  why 
heroic  life  was  unstable,  for  individuals. 

Minor  articles  on  fragments  of  the  poem  also  continue  to  appear.  Peter 
Jorgensen’s  ‘The  gift  of  the  useless  weapon  in  Beowul f  and  the  Icelandic  sagas’ 
(ANF)  at  least  produces  many  useless  weapons,  mostly  from  a  Hrothgar- 
equivalent.  Unferth  meanwhile  gets  some  treatment  from  Aage  Kabell, 
‘UnferS  und  die  danischen  Biersitten’  (ANF),  who  thinks  the  challenge  a  form 
of  rough  companionship-ceremony  (as  is  likely  enough).  Thalia  Phillies  Feld¬ 
man,  ‘The  taunter  in  ancient  epic:  The  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Aeneid  and  Beowulf' 
(PLL),  also  sees  Unferth  as  a  tester  of  worth,  brandisher  of  the  fear  of  shame 
that  haunts  warrior  societies.  Andre  Crepin’s  ‘Wealththeow  s  offering  of  the 
cup  to  Beowulf:  a  study  in  literary  structure’  (Saints  SH)  defends  lines  607-45, 

14 Beowulf ;  trans.  by  Albert  W.  Haley  Jr.  Boston,  Mass.:  Branden  Press.  1978.  pp.  106. 
$7.50. 
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surely  unnecessarily,  from  the  charge  of  being  only  ‘a  pretty  interpolation  . 
Like  others  (see  YW  56.71),  James  W.  Earl  insists  on  ‘Beowulf’s  rowing- 
match’,  not  swimming-match,  in  Neophilologus .  This  takes  more  notice  of 
Scandinavian  swimmers  than  usual,  but  not  much  of  the  hero’s  repeated,  and 
sometimes  undeniable,  immersions.  Norman  E.  Eliason  finds  ‘Beowulf  s 
inglorious  youth’  ( SP )  quite  incredible  -  since  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  hero  at  age  seven  -  and  would  take  lines  2177-89  as  referring  to  Hygelac, 
whose  notorious  slackness  was  what  made  Hrethel  break  his  heart.  Ongen- 
theow  might  have  told  a  different  tale;  as  for  Beowulf,  there  is  time  enough 
between  seven  and  maturity  to  get  oneself  a  bad  name!  John  P.  Hermann 
accuses  the  dying  hero  of  further  insensitivity  for  wanting  his  death  to  be 
widely  known,  in  ‘ Beowulf  2802—08’  ( Expl ).  Claude  Lecouteux’s  ‘Der 
Drache’  (ZD A)  notes  that  the  Beowulf  dragon  does  not  fly  and  fight.  W.F. 
Bolton,  ‘Boethius  and  a  topos  in  Beowulf'  ( Saints  SH ),  observes  a  habit  of 
saying  ‘either  ...  or’  in  the  poem,  and  connects  such  ‘dualism’  with  the 
Boethian  world-view.  Also  in  Saints  SH  Stanley  B.  Greenfield  looks  at  ‘The 
extremities  of  the  Beowulfian  body  politic’,  and  sees  the  three  fights  moving 
from  hand  to  head  to  heart,  from  thane  to  king,  from  periphery  to  centre.  An 
entirely  new  approach  comes  from  John  Miles  Foley,  ‘A  computer  analysis  of 
metrical  patterns  in  Beowulf'  ( CHum ,  1978);  the  machine,  we  are  told,  can 
pick  out  ‘the  distinctive  sound  of  battle’. 

The  pieces  which  follow  are  more  likely,  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  to  be 
useful  to  students  or  scholars.  Martin  Puhvel’s  Beowulf  and  Celtic  Tradition 15 
is  one  of  those  not  dishonourable  works  which  say  everything  that  can  possibly 
be  said  for  their  chosen  theme,  and  nothing  against  it;  they  are  unbalanced,  but 
thought-provoking.  Thus  successive  chapters  focus  on  Grendel’s  mother,  the 
light  in  the  nidsele ,  the  melting  sword,  Beowulf  being  gebolgen ,  etc.,  and  find 
innumerable  parallels  from  (all  periods  of)  Celtic  tradition,  most  of  them 
incidentally  undignified  and  careless  of  sober  sense.  The  author  would  like  to 
feel  all  this  was  available  to  the  poet  at  some  time  in  England;  he  rejects 
Scandinavian  analogues  at  times  without  looking  at  them  (N.K.  Chadwick’s 
comprehensive  article  on  saga  monsters  is  never  mentioned,  and  see  Jorgensen 
above).  With  similar  comprehensiveness,  but  on  an  entirely  different  scale, 
F.H.  Whitman  looks  at  ‘Constraints  on  the  use  of  the  relative  pronoun  forms  in 
Beowulf'  ( TSLL ),  considering  the  different  uses  ofse.  pe,se  pe;  hisconclusion, 
briefly,  is  that  metre  can  overrule  grammar,  and  that  the  Beowulf- poet  had  a 
clear  method  in  his  clause-introductions.  A.J.  Bliss  seems  to  descend  to 
micro-criticism  in  ‘Beowulf  Lines  3074-3075’  in  J.R.R.  Tolkien:  Scholar  and 
Storyteller 16  (from  now  on  Tolkien  Memoriam ):  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Professor  Bliss  points  out  a  complex  chiastic  structure  in  lines  3051-75; 
considers  how  this  affects  problems  of  translation;  and  deduces  that  what  the 
poet  meant  was  that  Beowulf  had  not  previously  understood  ‘the  gold- 
bestowing  favour  of  God’  clearly  enough,  which  is  why  he  has  become  liable  to 
the  heathens’  curse  and  sentenced  himself  to  hell.  John  D.  Niles  also  discloses 
chiastic  patterns  in  ‘Ring  composition  and  the  structure  of  Beowulf  ( PMLA  ), 

lsBeowulf  and  Celtic  Tradition ,  by  Martin  Puhvel.  Waterloo,  Ontario:  Wilfrid  Laurier 
U.P.  pp.  x  +  142.  $8. 

1 V.R.R .  Tolkien,  Scholar  and  Storyteller:  Essays  in  Memoriam,  ed.  by  Mary  Salu  and 
Robert  T.  Farrell.  Ithaca,  N.Y.  and  London:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  325.  $28.50 
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both  on  small  and  large  scales.  However  a  very  different  view  is  taken  of 
haunted  gold  by  Earl  R.  Anderson,  ‘Treasure  trove  in  Beowulf- a  legal  view  of 
the  dragon’s  hoard’  ( Medievalia ,  1978  for  1977).  He  suggests  that  Anglo- 
Saxons  would  have  thought  buried  treasure  belonged  to  the  king,  and  that 
concealing  its  existence  was  an  offence;  evidence  is  adduced  from  charters, 
Frisian  law,  and  TElfric’s  ‘Seven  Sleepers’  homily.  If  this  was  the  case  Beowulf 
had  a  right  to  the  gold,  the  only  possible  offence  was  that  of  the.  thief,  who 
might  have  stayed  silent,  and  the  curse  could  not  have  operated  on  men  who 
were  not  deliberately  searching  for  treasure. 

Another  extremely  comprehensive  piece  is  ‘  “Weapons”  in  Beowulf:  an 
analysis  of  the  nominal  compounds  and  an  evaluation  of  the  poet’s  use  of  them’ 
( ASE ),  by  Caroline  Brady,  who  is  sure  that  scrutiny  of  these  sixty-nine  com¬ 
pounds  will  show  ‘differences  in  connotation  in  the  diction  used  with  consum¬ 
mate  artistry  by  the  poet’:  bill,  mece,  seax,  secg  all  meant  (slightly)  different 
things;  and  different  aspects  (e.g.  of  helmets  and  of  armour)  are  dwelt  on  at 
different  times.  Archaeology  is  used  well;  one  has  to  say,  though,  that  while  a 
hero  might  be  able  to  swim  some  way  in  mail,  nothing  metal  would  protect  him 
from  ‘the  rough,  cold,  surging  waves  and  cold  north  wind’.  Metal  conducts 
heat;  not  everything  the  poet  says  can  be  relied  on!  Arnold  V.  Talentino  offers 
some  support  in  ‘Fitting  gudgewcede:  use  of  compounds  in  Beowulf  ’ 
( Neophilologus ).  He  considers  words  for  armour  and  shows  they  have  some 
‘contextual  overlap’,  of  victory,  of  defeat,  of  social  bond.  Ruth  Mellinkoff’s 
‘Cain's  monstrous  progeny  in  Beowulf:  part  I,  Noachic  tradition’  (ASE) 
returns  to  the  view  that  the  poet  learnt  from  some  apocryphal  work  similar  to  I 
Enoch,  though  this  is  admittedly  now  known  only  via  the  Ethiopian.  A  Latin 
Enoch  fragment  from  Britanny  has  been  found  in  England;  the  poet  shares  an 
interest  with  the  ‘Noah  books’  in  exiled,  fleshly  hybrids  of  human  and  diaboli¬ 
cal.  Finally,  two  works  by  the  professors  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge  and  at 
Oxford  consider  poetic  perspectives.  Peter  Clemoes,  in  OE  Poetry:  essays  on 
style  (see  section  4  above)  looks  at  ‘Action  in  Beowulf  and  our  perception  of  it’, 
pressing  past  the  question  of  how  the  narrator  mediates  between  events  and 
audience  to  an  insight  into  inner  forces:  active  verbs  are  used,  subordinate 
characters  (like  horses,  weapons)  achieve  identity  through  action,  adverbs  are 
avoided.  This  approach  is  reminiscent,  at  times  (though  mostly  by  contrast)  of 
B.L.  Whorf’s  remarks  on  the  perceptions  of  the  Hopi  Indians.  E.G.  Stanley’s 
‘The  narrative  art  of  Beowulf  ’,  in  Medieval  Narrative:  a  symposium11 ,  points 
out  that  the  poem  does  indeed  lack  narrative  urgency,  as  also  any  sense  of 
‘knot’  or  ‘point’  or  ‘crux’  in  its  story;  attempts,  like  Sweet’s,  to  promise  ‘martial 
clangour’  are  belied  by  phrases  like  Sigon  pa  to  slcepe.  What  the  poem  has  is 
ease,  Unbefangenheit,  skill  in  breaks  and  linkages,  an  ideal  of  narrative  sode 
gebunden.  All  these  qualities  sound  highly  desirable  for  scholars  too;  and  with 
Professor  Stanley’s  concluding  remark  there  can  be  no  arguing: 

Mahrchen,  noch  so  wunderbar, 

Dichterkiinste  machen’s  wahr. 

6.  The  Junius  Manuscript 

Only  five  works  appear  on  this  subject  this  year,  and  one  of  those  I  have  not 

1 ’’Medieval  Narrative:  a  Symposium ,  ed.  by  Hans  Bekker-Nielsen  et  al.  Odense: 
Odense  U.P.  pp.  139.  DKr.  156.35. 
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been  able  to  see,  Graham  D.  Caie’s  Bibliography  of  Junius  XI  MS18.  Of  the 
others,  D.R.  Letson  writes  ‘On  the  dcegweorc  of  the  OE  Exodus'  ( ELN ), 
insisting  that  the  word  is  a  ‘formula’  and  should  not  be  emended  to  dcegword. 
One  must  remark  that  use  of  a  word  elsewhere  does  not  make  it  a  ‘formula’, 
and  existence  of  a  formula  does  not  mean  a  poet  has  to  use  it.  Familiarity  may 
very  well,  however,  create  a  facilior  lectio  for  a  scribe.  Robert  Emmett  Fin¬ 
negan  suggests,  ‘Genesis  B  11.  777b-789b’  ( Expl ),  that  sinhiwan  could  mean 
‘coloured  by  sin’  as  well  as  ‘married  couple’.  Giovanni  Mirarchi’s  ‘Osserva- 
zioni  sul  poema  anglosassone  Cristo  e  Satana'  (Annali,  Naples)  urge  us  to 
remember  the  sensus  spirituals  and  to  see  covert  references  to  Christ  even 
early  on  in  the  poem.  Peter  J.  Lucas,  ‘On  the  incomplete  ending  of  Daniel  and 
the  addition  of  Christ  and  Satan  to  MS  Junius  IF  (Anglia),  asks  if  Daniel  is 
incomplete,  and  answers  ‘yes’,  at  least  fifty  lines,  perhaps  on  the  death  of 
Balthasar,  being  lost.  Christ  and  Satan  meanwhile  began  as  a  ‘folded  booklet’ 
for  private  reading,  and  was  added  to  the  present  MS  against  an  original  plan. 
The  connection  with  Genesis  B,  which  has  been  suggested,  can  only  have 
worked  one  way. 


7.  Poems  of  the  Vercelli  Book 

On  these,  too,  little  has  been  done.  J.E.  Cross  looks  at  ‘Cynewulf’s  traditions 
about  the  apostles  in  Fates  of  the  Apostles'  (ASE),  and  shows  that  Cynewulf 
need  not  have  used  abbreviated  sources,  but  probably  got  all  his  details  from 
scripture  and  the  extant  ‘full  stories  of  the  Vitae  or  Passiones'.  On  The  Dream 
of  the  Rood  (the  Ruthwell  version  is  considered  here  for  mere  convenience), 
Ada  Bundi  looks  sceptically  at  the  possibilities  ‘Per  la  ricostruzione  dei  passi 
frammentari  dell’  iscrizione  runica  della  Croce  di  Ruthwell’,  in  Annali 
(Naples).  Perfect  scansion  may  have  been  foiled  by  the  exigencies  of  space, 
and  of  stone.  Ian  J .  Kirby’s  ‘ The  Dream  of  the  Rood :  a  dilemma  of  supra-heroic 
dimensions’  ( Etudes  de  Lettres,  Lausanne)  shows  how  the  Cross  -  like  Mary  - 
has  to  display  the  difficult  virtue  of  moral  courage,  to  accept  life  with  shame 
rather  than  glorious  death,  at  its  lord’s  will.  In  Philologische  Studien:  Gedenk- 
schrift  fur  Richard  Kienast 19,  Ute  Schwab’s  ‘Das  Traumgesicht  vom  Kreuzes- 
baum'  takes  an  iconological  approach  to  connect  the  poem  with  Byzantine 
reliquiaries.  Did  the  poet  know  of  pilgrimages  to  places  of  Cross-adoration, 
like  Rome  or  Poitiers?  When  he  wrote  fusee  feorran  cwoman  was  he  thinking  of 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus  as  the  first  pilgrims?  When  he  mentioned  visible  holes 
and  blood  on  wood,  did  he  know  of  cross-fragments  like  the  later  one  at 
Vienne,  displaying  a  blood  spot,  or  ones  with  marks  of  nails?  A  possible 
connection  with  Pope  Sergius  is  once  again  noted  (see  YW  59.56-7). 

8.  The  Exeter  Book 

Earl  R.  Anderson,  ‘The  speech  boundaries  in  Advent  Lyric  VII’ 
(Neophilologus ),  argues  against  J.M.  Foley  (see  YW  56.76)  that  this  much- 
disputed  passage  should  be  divided  with  lines  164-8  and  172b-75a  going  to 

18 Bibliography  of  Junius  XI  Manuscript:  with  appendix  on  ‘Ccedmon's  Hymn’,  by 
Graham  D.  Caie.  (Anglica  et  Americana  6).  Copenhagen:  Dept,  of  English,  University 
of  Copenhagen,  pp.76.  DKr.  10. 

18 Philologische  Studien:  Gedenkschrift  fur  Richard  Kienast,  ed.  by  Ute  Schwab  and 
Elfriede  Stutz.  Eleidelberg:  Carl  Winter.  1978.  pp.  236.  Dm  64. 
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Mary,  169-72a  and  175b-95a  going  to  Joseph.  Gulhlac,  however,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  major  scholarly  efforts  devoted  to  this  manuscript  this  year, 
with  a  good  start  made  by  Jane  Roberts’s  edition  of  The  Guthlac  Poems  of  the 
Exeter  Book20.  This  presents  the  text  conservatively,  though  with  heavy  anno¬ 
tation.  The  editor  writes  interestingly  on  differences  between  Guthlac  A  and 
Guthlac  B ,  suggesting  that  the  latter  shows  similarities  to  Andreas,  while  the 
former  has  a  liking  for  specialised  vocabulary.  Other  issues  -  the  use  of  Felix’s 
Vita  in  A,  the  relationship  between  A  and  B  -  are  left  prudently  undecided. 
Thomas  D.  Hill  offers  a  new  interpretation  in  'The  middle  way:  idel-wuldor 
and  egesa  in  the  OE  Guthlac  A'  (RES)',  in  that  poem  there  are  two  opposed 
moments  of  temptation  for,  or  assaults  upon,  the  hero,  one  via  terror  or 
despair,  one  via  vainglory,  exultation  ‘in  his  own  austere  virtue’.  One  lifts  the 
saint  up,  the  other  draws  him  down  to  hell-mouth.  But  he  responds  with 
stabilitas,  a  'middle  way’  between  pride  and  despair.  In  ‘Anglo-Saxon  transla¬ 
tion  and  transformation  of  the  Anglo-Latin  Vita:  the  example  of  Guthlac  B' 
(Etudes  de  Lettres,  Lausanne)  Margaret  Bridges  shows  how  the  OE  poet  has 
strongly  emphasised  and  developed  the  structural  contrasts  (literal,  typologi¬ 
cal,  perhaps  anagogical)  of  his  source.  To  this  he  was  led,  she  feels,  by 
something  in  the  nature  of  his  language  and  in  alliterative  poetic.  With  an 
abrupt  declension,  Zacharias  P.  Thundy  notes  the  existence  of  two  ‘bitter 
drinks’  in  ‘the  potion  in  Guthlac  B  and  the  Tristan  romances’  (Tristania,  1978). 
Isolde’s  draught  and  Eve’s  drink  of  death  were  both  fatal,  he  writes,  both 
brewed  by  women  and  drunk  by  men.  One  is  tempted  to  add  that  ‘there  is 
salmons  in  both’. 

In  ‘OE  cempa  in  Cynewulf’s  Juliana  and  the  figure  of  the  miles  ChristV 
(ELN),  Stephen  Morrison  points  out  that  the  notion  of  the  Metodes  cempa  in 
line  383  of  that  poem  comes  from  Ephesians  6,  1 1-20,  and  that  contrary  to 
Schneider  (YW  59.70),  the  intention  is  not  to  ironise  heroic  behaviour  but  to 
redefine  it.  Judith  A.  Weise’s  ‘Ambiguity  in  OE  Poetry’  (Neophilologus)  is 
also  entirely  about  Juliana,  trying  to  persuade  us  to  ignore  an  apparent 
chiasmus  in  the  first  two  lines  and  re-translate  them  (at  least  with  half  a  mind), 
‘lo,  we  have  heard  this,  a  warrior  persecuted  and  judged  those  of  bold  deeds 
.  .  D.R.  Letson’s  ‘The  OE  Physiologus  and  the  homiletic  tradition’ 
(Florilegium)  sees  the  three  parts  of  this  poem,  conventionally  enough,  as 
earth,  hell  and  heaven,  arguing  further  that  each  section  ‘has  a  formal  resemb¬ 
lance  to  the  pericope  homily’.  Much  is  heard  of  ‘near  automatic  associations’, 
allegory  as  ‘self-evident’,  the  need  to  correct  faulty  reading  by  immersion  in 
‘homiletic  common-places’.  Meanwhile  Ann  Harleman  Stewart,  ‘Kenning  and 
riddle  in  OE'  (PLL),  argues  more  engagingly  that  these  forms  were  not  meant 
entirely  to  mystify,  rather  to  induce  the  pleasures  of  recognition.  Kennings 
come  in  sets,  or  in  sets  of  sets,  while  riddles  work  from  ‘double  vision’,  an 
interaction  between  metaphor  and  metonymy.  Ms  Stewart’s  diagrams  put  her 
views  clearly;  but  it  is  refreshing  to  be  reminded  that  riddles  can  be  vehicles  for 
play. 

Writing  on  the  ‘elegies’  and  their  associated  texts  is  on  the  whole  weak  this 
year.  John  P.  Hermann  feels  that  wegas  should  mean  ‘ways’  as  well  as  ‘waves’ 
in  ‘ The  Wanderer  45-8’  (Expl).  S.L.  Clark  and  Julian  N.  Wasserman  discuss 

20The  Guthlac  Poems  of  the  Exeter  Book,  ed.  by  Jane  Roberts.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  pp.  x  +  232.  £12.50. 
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‘The  imagery  of  The  Wanderer  '  in  Neophilologus ,  suggesting  that  in  the  poem’s 
two  parts  the  dominant  images  are  the  ‘enclosed  heart/mind  and  the  ‘open 
ruin’;  this  is  what  gives  the  poem  some  sense  of  welcome  release,  from  the 
suppression  and  false  bravado  of  the  start.  O.  Arngart,  however,  in  The 
Seafarer:  a  postscript’  (ES),  merely  iterates  his  view  that  that  poem  is  a  unity, 
though  it  does  mention  two  voyages,  one  drearily  coastal,  one  longed-for  and 
ocean-going.  A.D.  Horgan,  ‘The  structure  of  The  Seafarer'  ( RES ),  rather 
similarly  insists  that  ‘if  we  regard  the  religious  content  as  providing  the  con¬ 
tours  of  the  work,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  balanced,  harmonious  and  integrated’. 
One  wonders  if  so  many  readings  the  other  way  can  have  been  so  wrong; 
perhaps,  if  one  is  prepared  to  read  the  poem  in  five  units  of  stanza-and-refrain. 
with  a  final  coda.  Gary  Rubin’s  ‘MS  integrity:  lines  3a^tb  of  The  Ruin’ 
(Neophilologus)  tries  to  defend  what  looks  like  a  scribal  error  as  a  parenthetic, 
repetitive,  hypermetric  line.  Lars  Malmberg  offers  a  first  separate  edition  of 
Resignation'11 ,  seen  as  two  poems,  one  late,  monastic,  a  prayer,  the  other  not  to 
be  localised  but  strongly  lacking  in  contrition  and  in  any  wisdom  beyond 
‘traditional  determinism’.  Lamar  York’s  ‘A  reading  of  Widsith'  ( MQ ),  tries  to 
place  that  poem  also  in  a  monastic  context,  indeed  composed  at  &  scriptorium 
desk  and  sung  at  collationes ,  though  without  evidence.  Wulf  and  Eadwacer 
finally  continues  to  puzzle,  attract,  infuriate:  James  B.  Spamer’s  'Wulf  and 
Eadwacer'  ( OEN )  is  a  translation  of  the  poem:  ungelic  is  us  comes  out  as  ‘we’re 
not  so  wicked’,  uncer  giedd  geador  as  ‘our  conjoined  joy’.  Emily  Jones  rather 
loses  her  temper  with  the  poem’s  men  in  ‘Narrative  voice  in  the  OE  Wulf' 
(ChauR):  the  lady’s  people  were  right  after  all,  Wulf  is  insensitive,  indeed 
irresponsible,  driving  his  partner  to  a  cynical  clarity  of  vision.  Their  life-styles 
are  incompatible. 


9.  Other  Poems 

There  is  no  true  justification  for  introducing  Alain  Renoir’s  two  articles, 
‘The  English  connection  revisited:  a  reading  context  for  the  Hildebrandslied' 
( Neophilologus ),  and  ‘Germanic  quintessence:  isolation  in  the  Hildebrands¬ 
lied '  (Saints  SH),  except  that  they  may  prove  interesting  to  devotees  of  heroic 
legend.  The  first  argues  that  the  poem  has  such  strong  connections  with  OE  as 
to  make  one  think  of  an  English  original;  the  latter  looks  at  its  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  separation  between  speaker  and  speaker,  hero  and  homeland, 
poet  and  matter.  Once  again  OE  material  (such  as  Wulf)  is  used  compara¬ 
tively. 

Waldere  attracts  some  attention  this  year,  with  a  new  edition  by  Arne 
Zettersten22,  supposedly  stimulated  by  the  ‘great  advantages’  of  reading  the 
poem  under  ultra-violet  light.  Though  disputed  passages  are  exhaustively 
discussed,  textual  advantages  do  not  appear,  while  points  of  interpretation  are 
simply  ignored,  so  much  so  that  students  will  find  the  edition  useless.  Professor 
Zettersten  for  instance  thinks,  but  does  not  argue,  that  lines  1-10  of  fragment 
II  are  said  by  Hagena;  Ute  Schwab,  in  her  long  article  ‘Nochmals  zum  ags. 

21 Resignation  (Durham  and  St  Andrews  Medieval  Texts  2),  ed.  by  Lars  Malmberg. 
Durham  and  St  Andrews:  respective  Depts.  of  English,  pp.  iii  +  45. 

22Waldere,  ed.  by  Arne  Zettersten.  Manchester:  Manchester  U.P.;  New  York:  Barnes 
&  Noble,  pp.  viii  +  40.  £6.10. 
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Waldere  neben  dem  Waltharius'  ( BGDSL ),  assigns  them  to  Guthere.  She 
notes  several  important  differences  between  OE  and  Latin,  yet  is  impressed  by 
the  Latin  poet’s  grasp  of  Germanic  motifs.  Still,  if  there  is  debt  she  thinks  it 
could  well  be  from  Latin  to  OE,  a  reversal  of  the  customary  view.  Grazio 
Ortoleva  s  'Waldere  II,  -  lb :  fionne  ha[n]d  wered ’  ( Annali ,  Naples),  considers 
the  meanings  of  had  at  great  length  before  allowing  the  normal  emendation  to 
hand. 

Maldon  continues  to  generate  a  high  level  of  argument.  Harald 
Kleinschmidt  confronts  'Das  Problem  des  Geschichtlichen  in  der  Battle  of 
Maldon  ( Poetica ,  Tokyo,  1978),  saying  that  it  exists  in  three  forms:  the 
poem's  historical  subject,  its  memory  of  the  past,  its  function  as  a  mirror  of 
contemporary  political  relationships.  It  is  the  third  which  he  sees  as  a  key  to  the 
others:  a  criticism  is  implied  in  the  way  that  Byrhtnoth  takes  over  TEthelred's 
role  and  royal  epithets,  and  historical  change  is  apparent  in  an  altered,  if  still 
heroic,  vocabulary.  This  function  must  have  distorted  the  poet’s  image  of  the 
battle,  producing  strong  contrasts,  narrow  concentration,  a  powerful  sense 
(only  perceptible  retrospectively)  of  cause -and-effect.  Fred  C.  Robinson’s 
‘God,  death,  and  loyalty  in  The  Battle  of  Maldon'  ( Tolkien  Memoriam)  sees  in 
Byrhtnoth's  death-speech  a  sign  of  ‘cosmic  uncertainty’,  with  its  fearful  image 
of  an  immediate  judgement  on  the  soul  carried  out  by  the  demons.  Fear  is  also 
spread  by  doubt  as  to  God’s  intentions,  by  prayers  unanswered,  by  the  omin¬ 
ous  and  fatal  laugh  of  the  hero.  Against  this  ‘de-Christianized’ cosmic  setting 
the  Englishmen  show  an  increasing  loyalty,  against  the  pirates’  implied  expec¬ 
tations.  Maldon ,  thinks  Professor  Robinson,  is  in  a  sense  more  heroic  than 
pagan  epics  such  as  The  Iliad  or  the  Edda.  Finally  George  Clark  returns  to  old 
battlefields  with  ‘The  hero  of  Maldon:  vir  pius  et  strenuus’  {Speculum).  He 
blames  Tolkien  for  misleading  scholarship  with  a  critique  based  on  a  few  lines 
of  the  poem,  and  shows  how  his  view  of  the  hero’s  folly  has  affected  criticism, 
and  even  paraphrase,  of  the  poem  ever  since,  most  influentially  in  the  writing 
of  Professors  Cross  and  Gneuss.  Did  Byrhtnoth  die  in  pride,  in  mortal  sin?  His 
widow  thought  not,  his  son-in-law  and  grandson  both  also  preferred  death  to 
flight  at  Ringmere  in  1010,  the  Liber  Eliensis  idealises  him,  even  the  Vita 
Oswaldi  praises  those  who  would  rather  die  in  battle  than  live  a  life  of  shame. 
Superbia  (of  which  Byrhtnoth  is  accused  most  often)  is  a  sin  against  order;  but 
the  alderman  was  doing  his  duty.  As  for  the  words  ofermod,  lytegian ,  landes  to 
fela ,  the  main  planks  of  the  Tolkien  view,  discussion  has  been  vitiated  by  the 
assumption  that  a  gloss-context  is  the  same  as  a  poetic  context,  and  by  misread¬ 
ing  of  the  gloss-contexts.  Ofermod  might  still  mean  ‘great  courage’,  cf  Guthlac 
269  and  (Professor  Clark  notes  wryly)  the  modern  Icelandic  sub-title  for  the 
TV  series  ‘Mission  Impossible’,  which  happens  to  be  ofurhugur.  Lytegian 
could  be  translated  ‘wise  up’  -  the  Vikings  realised  what  they  had  to  deal  with. 
As  for  to  fela ,  like  to  ford  in  line  1 50,  it  could  indicate  shock  not  rebuke.  It  is 
true  that  Byrhtnoth  gambled  and  lost:  this  shows  only  that  the  poem  ‘is  no 
shallow  work  of  easy  and  untested  acceptance,  but  rather  rises  to  greatness  in 
its  clear  recognition  of  the  brutal  truth  that  good  men  have  lain,  lie,  and  will  lie 
mangled  in  the  dust’. 

Other  poems  receive  brief  attention.  Audrey  Meaney  once  more  discovers 
(rather  vague)  sacral  connections  for  ‘the  Ides  of  the  Cotton  gnomic  poem’ 
(M/E):  was  she  a  witch,  did  she  epitomise  ‘natural  disorder’  within  ‘God’s 
providential  order’?  Women,  anyway,  ‘were  regarded  as  dangerous  by  the 
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good  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  England’.  Possibly  our  ancestors  had  a  point. 
Raymond  P.  Tripp  Jr’s  ‘The  dialectics  of  debate  and  the  continuity  of  English 
poetry’  ( MSE ,  1978)  unexpectedly  compares  The  Book  of  the  Duchess  with 
Solomon  and  Saturn  II.  Both  feature  unexpected  conversions,  made  not  by 
argument  but  by  ‘superior  existential  vitality  and  will’,  both  are  debates  on 
serious  subjects  where  rhetoric  is  not  the  point.  Pierre-Eric  Monnin  shows 
some  ‘Poetic  improvements  in  the  OE  Meters  of  Boethius'  ( ES ),  mainly  of 
phrase,  but  on  occasion  of  image  as  in  Meter  20.  Graham  D.  Caie  looks 
carefully  for  ‘The  source  manuscript  for  the  OE  Judgement  Day  IT  in  Essays 
presented  to  Knud  Schibsbye23 ,  pointing  out  that  the  Patrologia  version  is  not 
authoritative,  and  that  other  insular  manuscripts  show  changes  from  it  fol¬ 
lowed  also  in  the  OE.  Bede’s  calamos  quassatos ,  ‘quivering  reeds’,  is  changed 
in  MS  BL  Cotton  Domitian  Ai  to  quassatos  animos,  in  the  OE  wanhydige  mod, 
‘quivering’  or  ‘despairing  minds’.  Elsewhere  ‘flax’  turns  to  OE  flcesc.  The 
changes  show  some  awareness  of  exegesis,  but  are  monitory,  in  the  direction  of 
a  moral  application  of  scripture.  The  same  author’s  Junius  XI  bibliography 
(see  section  6  above)  has  an  appendix  on  Ccedmon’s  Hymn.  Maria  Grimaldi 
translates  the  poem  first  published  by  James  Rosier  in  1964  as  ‘Precetti  per  i 
Cristiani’  (Annali,  Naples).  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  see  Sarah  L. 
Keefer’s  edition  of  The  OE  Metrical  Psalter2*. 


10.  Prose 

Puns,  to  be  good,  should  be  bad,  observes  E.G.  Stanley:  ‘un  oeuf  is  as  good 
as  a  feast’.  He  sees  something  similar  in  the  Alfredian  Orosius’s  form  of  the 
name  Jugurtha,  ‘ Geoweorpa :  “once  held  in  high  esteem’’’  ( Tolkien 
Memoriam).  The  Numidian  king  was,  of  course,  a  kind  of  Heremod.  Janet 
Bately  continues  her  work  on  the  Chronicle  with  ‘World  history  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle :  its  sources  and  its  separateness  from  the  OE  Orosius’  (ASE). 
She  concludes  that  not  Orosius  but  Isidore’s  Chronicon  provided  basic  mater¬ 
ial  for  early  annals  up  to  449  AD,  along  with  some  other  minor  sources.  There 
is  no  sign  the  chronicler  had  read  either  Latin  or  OE  Orosius,  though  the 
converse  influence  remains  possible;  the  famous  phrase  about  Titus  is  also  in 
Isidore,  and  Jerome,  and  so  not  conclusive.  In  similar  style  she  looks  at  ‘Bede 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ’  in  Saints  SH,  and  deduces  that  one  of  its 
compilers  had  a  copy  of  Bede’s  ‘epitome’,  but  that  no-one  worked  through  the 
Historia  Ecclesiastica  carefully  for  the  Chronicle  till  the  time  of  the  ‘northern 
recension’,  whether  through  lack  of  interest  or  simple  lack  of  opportunity.  This 
reviewer  looks  at  an  extremely  familiar  text  in  ‘Wealth  and  wisdom  in  King 
Alfred's  Preface  to  the  OE  Pastoral  Care'  (EHR ),  but  argues  that  everyone  has 
always  got  it  wrong.  The  passage  of  direct  speech  put  in  the  mouth  of  idle 
clerics  by  King  Alfred  ends  not  at  onlutan  but  cefterspyrigean .  With  this  and 
the  careful  royal  references  to  time  in  mind,  one  may  deduce  that  the  core  of 
the  king’s  meaning,  expressed  many  years  later  (by  coincidence)  in  The  Pro¬ 
verbs  of  Alfred,  is  Wyp-ute  wysdome  is  weole  wel  unwurp,  or  as  we  say  more 

23Essays  presented  to  Knud  Schibsbye,  ed.  by  Michael  Chesnutt  et  al  (Publ.  of  the 
Dept,  of  English,  University  of  Copenhagen  8).  Copenhagen:  Akademisk  Forlag.  pp  iv 
+  294.  DKr.  120.05. 

2*The  OE  Metrical  Psalter:  an  Annotated  Set  of  Collation  Lists  with  the  Psalter  Glosses, 
ed.  by  Sarah  L.  Keefer.  New  York  and  London:  Garland,  pp.  200.  $25. 
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rudely,  ‘a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted'.  A  new  respect  may  emerge  for 
King  Alfred’s  sinuous  but  forceful  rhetoric. 

Respect  is  also  visible  in  A.K.  Brown’s  ‘The  English  compass  points’  (M/E, 
1 978),  which  is  inclined  to  give  Alfred  himself  credit  for  a  simplification,  in  the 
OE  Boethius,  of  the  ancient  (and  muddled)  classical  system  of  directions; 
and  Olga  Fischer  speaks  up  for  Anglo-Saxons  in  ‘A  comparative  study 
of  philosophical  terms  in  the  Alfredian  and  Chaucerian  Boethius’ 
(Neophilologus).  It  appears  that  most  of  Chaucer’s  French  loan-words  were 
not  strictly  necessary,  though  some  linquistic  ‘gaps’  in  OE  do  appear,  over  the 
translation  of  such  words  as  affectus ,  casus,  causa  and  a  score  of  others.  There 
are  some  cases  where  Alfred’s  tendency  towards  non-literal  translation  or  the 
avoidance  of  abstract  nouns  appears  motivated  by  a  philosophical  outlook 
different  from  Boethius’s.  David  Yerkes  produces  two  new  pieces  in  his  series 
on  the  OE  Dialogues.  ‘The  chapter  titles  for  Book  I  of  Gregory’s  Dialogues' 
(Revue  Benedictine )  says  that  while  most  MSS  have  twelve  chapter-titles, 
seventeen,  including  the  OE  Hatton  MS  76,  have  thirty-five;  this  feature  may 
generally  indicate  an  English  provenance.  In  volume  4  of  the  Toronto  OE 
series.  The  Two  Versions  of  Wcerferth’s  Translation  of  Gregory’s  Dialogues25, 
Mr  Yerkes  lists  vocabulary  differences  between  the  two  earlier  MSS  and  the 
Worcester  revision,  providing  also  a  word-index.  Volume  3  of  the  same  series 
is  The  Stowe  Psalter26,  edited  by  Andrew  C.  Kimmens  -  the  first  edition  of  this 
interlinear  gloss  (probably  from  the  New  Minster,  Winchester)  since  1640. 
Latin  text,  OE  gloss  and  corrections  were  all  probably  by  the  same  man;  his 
Latin  does  not  seem  to  have  been  good,  though  he  must  have  been  a  member 
of  the  reformed  community. 

Assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  Benedictine  Reform  may  be  assisted  by 
D.G.  Scragg’s  ‘The  corpus  of  vernacular  homilies  and  saints’  lives  before 
i-Elfric’  (ASE),  which  lists  all  homiletic  prose  in  OE  not  attributed  to  a  named 
writer,  establishes  all  textual  parallels,  and  offers  a  new  set  of  sigla.  Michael  J. 
Cummings  takes  comparative  work  a  step  further  in  ‘Napier  homily  55  and 
Belfour  homily  10  on  the  temptation  in  the  desert’  (NM).  The  two  homilies 
share  a  passage,  but  neither  depends  on  the  other;  Belfour  1 0  has  a  source  ‘in  a 
dialect  at  least  as  early  as  LWS’;  since  the  Napier  scribe  is  unlikely  to  have 
created  variations,  Belfour  10  (in  twelfth-century  English)  has  probably  been 
rewritten  from  its  prototype.  One  further  valuable  piece  of  research  into  this 
morass  of  unedited  and  uncompared  texts  is  Antoinette  DiPaolo  Healey’s 
edition  of  The  OE  Vision  of  St.  Paul21.  She  shows  that  this  apocryphal  work  has 
been  deliberately  introduced  into  a  ‘Soul  and  Body’  homily,  two  of  eight  items 
in  MSS  Junius  85-6  ‘selected  by  a  monk  with  certain  spiritual  preoccupations’, 
notably  judgement,  charity  and  the  fate  of  souls.  In  this  anthology  the  editorial 
process  is  ‘continuously  apparent’;  it  is  late  Kentish,  possibly  from  St  Augus¬ 
tine’s  Canterbury;  the  compiler  has  paid  no  heed  to  condemnations  by 
Aldhelm  and  /Elfric.  In  an  extremely  useful  section  the  editor  lists  material  in 

25 The  Two  Versions  of  Wcerferth’s  Translation  of  Gregory’s  Dialogues:  an  OE 
Thesaurus  (Toronto  OE  Series  4),  ed.  by  David  Yerkes.  Toronto,  Buffalo  and  London: 
U.  of  Toronto  P.  pp.  xxvi  +  100.  $  1 7.50. 

26The  Stowe  Psalter  (Toronto  OE  Series  3),  ed.  by  Andrew  C.  Kimmens.  Toronto, 
Buffalo  and  London:  U.  of  Toronto  P.  pp.  xxxiv  +  306.  $37.50. 

21The  OE  Vision  of  St  Paul,  ed.  by  Antoinette  DiPaolo  Healey.  Cambridge,  Mass: 
Medieval  Academy  of  America.  1978.  pp.  xii  +  98. 
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OE  on  the  exitus  corporis  (six  items  including  Guthlac  A  ),  the  address  of  soul  to 
body,  the  respite  of  the  damned,  the  correspondence  of  punishment  to  sin.  The 
influence  of  the  Visio  and  its  daughter-themes  can  be  felt  throughout  OE, 
possibly  even  in  Beowulf-,  all  scholars  of  the  period  will  need  to  read  this  text. 

A  somewhat  similar  milieu  may  be  indicated  by  Raymond  J.S.  Grant’s 
‘Cambridge  CC  Coll.  41 :  the  loricas  and  the  missal’  ( Costerus ,  1978).  This  MS, 
given  by  Leofric  to  Exeter,  contains  an  OE  Bede,  but  Mr  Grant  starts  from  a 
sequence  of  charms  in  Latin  and  OE  which  prove  to  be  of  Irish  ancestry,  not 
concerned  with  the  recovery  of  cattle  (as  had  been  thought),  but  part  of  the 
hymn  known  later  as  ‘Saint  Patrick’s  Breastplate’.  Other  charms  in  the  MS 
seem  to  stem  from  similar  interests,  as  does  the  poem  of  Solomon  and  Saturn  /. 
The  missal  which  follows  may  have  connections  with  CCCC  422,  the  Red 
Book  of  Darley;  could  MS  41  have  links  (like  the  Stowe  Psalter)  with  the  New 
Minster,  Winchester?  If  so,  one  wonders  again  how  much  continuity  underlay 
reform.  On  the  charms  as  a  whole,  Patrizia  Lendinara  lists  124  MSS  and  much 
else  in  ‘Gli  incantesimi  del  periodo  Anglosassone:  una  ricerca  bibliografica’ 
( Annali ,  Naples,  1978);  and  in  the  same  journal  studies  ‘Un  incantesimo  del 
Lceceboc ’,  in  which  the  normal  magic  triad  of  action,  object  and  word  is 
replaced  by  action,  writing  and  silence.  Linda  E.  Voights,  in  Isis,  makes  a 
strong  defence  of  ‘Anglo-Saxon  plant  remedies  and  the  Anglo-Saxons’.  Far 
from  being  stylised,  much-copied  and  mindless,  the  OE  Herbarium,  for 
instance,  shows  intelligent  improvement  of  the  Latin  directions  for  use  of 
betony,  and  good  indexing;  and  its  author  was  well  able  to  distinquish  the 
Mediterranean  hennebelle  from  the  English  henbane.  Bald’s  Leechbook,  too  - 
as  one  might  by  now  expect  from  ‘the  circle  of  King  Alfred’  -  was  for  use  not 
ornament.  Walahfrid  Strabo  is  quoted  in  the  end  to  show  that  early  medical 
knowledge  was  not  just  lectio  priscis  but  also  from  rebus  probatis. 

On  homiletics,  D.R.  Letson  gives  a  simple  guide  to  ‘The  form  of  the  OE 
homily’  ( ABR)\  Wolfgang  Becker  adds  to  his  1976  MAI  article  with  ‘The  MS 
source  of  /Elfric’s  Catholic  Homily  II,  7  -  a  supplementary  note’  {MAIf, 
Bernadette  Moloney  sees  ‘A  further  Anglo-Saxon  trait  in  the  narrative  style  of 
/Elfric’s  Lives  of  Saints'  ( N&Q ),  namely  use  of  direct  speech,  mostly  in  ‘St. 
Eugenia’;  and  Jerome  Oetgen  makes  ‘A  proposed  correction  in  .Elfric’s 
homily  In  Natale  Unius  Confessoris'  ( Neophilologus ),  namely  to  exchange 
widutan  and  widinnan.  Interestingly,  the  slip  was  probably  /Elfric’s.  The  main 
event  in  this  field  is  however  certainly  Malcolm  Godden’s  long-awaited  edition 
of  ALlfric's  Catholic  Homilies,  Second  Series2*,  the  first  edition  since  1846.  Dr 
Godden  uses  the  same  MS  as  Thorpe,  but  with  new  divisions  and  corrections; 
the  main  concern  of  his  edition  is  ‘to  present  the  testimony  of  the  twenty-six 
other  manuscripts  containing  selections  from  the  Series  .  .  .  and  to  analyse 
their  significance  for  the  development  of  the  Series  by  /Elfric  and  for  its 
subsequent  history’.  In  brief,  they  suggest  that  unlike  the  First  Series  (which 
goes  back  to  many  different  copies  issued  by  /Elfric),  the  Second  exists  in  two 
main  versions,  the  first  perhaps  (but  perhaps  not)  based  on  the  copy  sent  to 
Sigeric  of  Canterbury,  the  second  also  stemming  largely  from  Canterbury  and 
Rochester.  A  long  account  of  the  MSS  is  given,  the  Series  is  dated  tentatively 
to  995;  the  editor  remarks  that  he  has  not  noted  all  variations  of  spelling  and 

2SAilfric's  Catholic  Homilies,  Second  Series  (Early  English  Text  Society,  Supp.  Series 
5),  ed.  by  Malcolm  Godden.  O.U.P.  pp.  xcvi  4-  390.  £15. 
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inflection,  since  his  concern  is  with  TSlfric’s  text,  not  the  development  of 
English.  Really  each  MS  needs  to  be  studied  separately.  We  await,  of  course, 
the  corresponding  volume  of  the  First  Series  from  Professor  Clemoes,  but 
scholars  will  be  relieved  to  have  one  authoritative  text  without  too  many  major 
surprises. 

Dr  Godden  also  notes  that  from  the  start  little  notice  was  taken  of  /Elfric’s 
wishes,  since  his  homilies  were  immediately  broken  up  and  mixed  ‘with  other 
homilies  not  by  him  and  not  approved  of  by  him'.  This  leads  us  to  the  decline  of 
OE  writing.  Peter  J.  Lucas’s  ‘MS  Hatton  42:  another  MS  containing  OE’ 
(N&Q)  adds  a  few  eleventh-century  words  to  our  corpus.  Mary  P.  Richards 
notes  a  series  of  (unsophisticated)  ‘Innovations  in  /Elfrician  homiletic  MSS  at 
Rochester’  \nAnM;  they  were  made  for  unlettered  clergy  on  pastoral  duties, 
probably  by  the  secular  canons  who  continued  to  run  the  Rochester  commun¬ 
ity  till  1080.  Ruth  Evans  takes  us  on  to  the  famous  ‘tremulous  hand’  in 
‘Worcester  glosses  in  an  OE  homily’  (N&Q);  the  glossator’s  aim  was  to 
remove  ambiguities,  explain  old  and  emphasise  important  words,  all  of  which 
he  did  intelligently  (though  he  also  glossed  some  very  familiar  words  like  ende 
or  scedon,  one  cannot  see  why).  Finally  P.J.  Frankis  presents  an  oddly  attrac¬ 
tive  picture  in  ‘La3amon’s  English  sources’  ( Tolkien  Memoriam).  These 
include  a  couple  of  /Elfric  homilies,  and  maybe  Felix’s  Vita  S.  Guthlaci ,  all  of 
them  in  the  Cathedral  library  eleven  miles  from  Arley  Regis  where  the  Gladdon 
brook  meets  the  Severn.  Lajamon  could  have  walked  there  and  back  in  a  long 
summer’s  day  -  or  ridden,  though  he  does  not  give  an  impression  of  wealth. 
The  image  of  a  poet  walking  through  the  green  lanes  of  Worcestershire  to  read 
and  use  his  OE  MSS  will  arouse  nostalgia  in  many  scholars’  breasts.  Research 
was  harder  in  those  days,  but  perhaps  had  some  incidental  attractions. 
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I.  General  and  Miscellaneous  Items 

Rarely  does  a  book  live  up  to  the  claims  made  by  a  publisher  on  a  dust  cover, 
but  M.  T.  Clanchy’s  From  Memory  to  Written  Record,  England  1066 — 13071 
(i.e.  from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Edward  I)  fully  deserves  to  be  called  a 
‘pioneering  study’.  The  book,  whose  title  is  acknowledged  as  a  variation  of  H. 

J.  Chaytor's  From  Script  to  Print  (YW  26.61-2)  deals  with  the  ‘growth  of 
practical  literacy,  of  depending  for  daily  business  on  written  record  instead  of 
the  living  memory’.  It  is  written  in  two  parts.  The  first  section  is  concerned  with 
‘The  Making  of  Records’,  which  by  1307  had  increased  many  times  over  by 
contrast  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Documents  of  every  description  prolif¬ 
erated  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Clanchy  supports  this  fact  with  ancillary 
proofs  -  for  instance,  from  1226  to  1230  the  Chancery  used  approximately 
3.63  lb.  of  wax  per  week;  in  the  period  1265-1271  the  average  weekly 
consumption  was  31.90  lb.  The  number  of  documents  increased  throughout 
Europe:  Innocent  III  (d.  1216),  for  example,  issued  about  280  letters  a  year 
whereas  Boniface  VIII  (d.  1303)  is  estimated  to  have  issued  fifty  thousand 
letters  a  year.  Such  facts  indicate  the  decreasing  dependence  on  oral  record 
(i.e.  memory)  and  the  increasing  production  of  charters,  chirographs,  certifi¬ 
cates,  letters,  and  writs,  as  well  as  financial  accounts,  surveys,  and  rentals,  legal 
records,  year  books,  chronicles,  cartularies,  registers,  and  finally,  learned  and 
literary  works.  More  and  more  people  became  exposed  to  literate  modes.  Part 
I  concludes  with  an  admirably  clear  account  of  the  technology  of  writing 
(parchment,  paper,  layout,  etc.),  and  a  description  of  the  way  monastic  and 
royal  records  were  preserved  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used.  Part  II 
is  concerned  with  ‘The  Literate  Mentality’,  beginning  with  an  account  of  the 
languages  of  record  (English,  Latin,  French,  Hebrew),  followed  by  a  most 
useful  analysis  of  the  meanings  and  application  of  the  terms  clericus  and 
litteratus :  ‘The  antithesis  “ clericus :  laicus ”  was  ...  a  medieval  creation,  while 
“ litteratus :  illiteratus ”  was  of  Roman  origin’.  The  question  ‘Did  non- 
Churchmen  know  any  Latin?’  is  posed,  and  a  tentative  answer  given  along  the 
lines  that  ‘most  people  could  recite  a  little  Latin.  They  had  thus  taken  the  first 
step  towards  literacy,  as  paradoxically  they  could  speak  litteraliter’ .  In  this  way, 
with  the  increasing  exposure  of  all  levels  of  society  to  Latin,  ‘the  traditional 
division  between  cleric  and  lay,  literate  and  illiterate,  was  broken  down’. 
Another  change  occurred  in  the  notion  of  ‘hearing  and  seeing’:  the  format  of 
both  charters  and  wills,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  had  been  presented  as  if 

1 From  Memory  to  Written  Record:  England  1066 — 1307,  by  M.  T.  Clanchy.  Edward 
Arnold,  pp.  xiv+330.  19  plates.  £14.95. 
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they  were  primarily  oral  documents,  was  changed  so  as  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  written  records  directed  to  posterity.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  conclud¬ 
ing  ‘Valete’  was  dropped  from  charters.  It  took  some  time  for  writing  to  be 
trusted,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  new  fashion  for  making  records  there  is 
evidence  that  oral  ceremonies  were  performed  over  the  documents  in  order  to 
verify  them.  In  the  final  chapter  Clanchy  looks  back  over  his  theme  ‘the  growth 
of  literacy  for  practical  purposes’.  He  has  written  a  lucid,  readable,  and  very 
well-supported  book  -  indeed,  a  worthy  partner  for  From  Script  to  Print. 

A  set  of  declarations,  dating  from  the  late  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth 
centuries,  which  support  the  canonisation  of  Thomas  Cantilupe  (d.  1307)  form 
the  core  of  M.  Richter’s  book  on  Sprache  und  Gesellschaft  im  Mittelalter2 . 
These  documents  are  used  to  illuminate  the  relationship  of  language  to  society 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  point  out  the  clearly  definable  differences  between 
linguistic  practice  and  linguistic  norm,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  clergy  and 
the  judiciary.  Both  these  professions  employed  written  standard  languages, 
but  the  problem  is  to  investigate  the  language(s)  used  in  normal  oral  communi¬ 
cation.  An  informative  appendix  contains  a  full  list  of  the  203  declarations, 
which  are  analysed  in  tables  in  Chapter  IV  according  to  the  class  and  status  of 
the  source  -clerical  and  lay.  For  example,  of  thirty-one  secular  priests,  sixteen 
knew  Latin,  three  knew  French  and  Latin,  and  twelve  knew  French.  Statistics 
are  also  given  for  priests  in  religious  orders  as  well  as  for  lay  people  (urban  and 
rural),  where  the  townspeople,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  show  a  greater  famil¬ 
iarity  with  French.  This  is  obviously  a  historian’s  book,  written  with  a  remark¬ 
ably  consistent  (and  perhaps  salutary)  prejudice  against  the  work  of  philolog¬ 
ists,  who  are  criticised  for  attributing  too  much  importance  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  of  literary  men.  The  Korrekturnachtrdge  should  have  included 
Prins’s  book  on  French  Influence  in  English  Phrasing  ( YW  33.27-8).  Richter 
deserves  a  wider  audience  than  the  present  book  will  receive,  and  he  should 
publish  an  English  translation  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  Huizinga,  and  the  validity  of  his  claims. 
‘Did  the  Middle  Ages  really  wane?’  asks  P.  Burke  in  his  probing  study  of 
‘European  Ideas  of  Decline  and  Revival  c.  1350-1500’  (Parergon).  Even 
though  the  original  title  of  Huizinga’s  famous  book  (YW  6.113-4)  meant 
‘Autumn’  of  the  Middle  Ages  (not  ‘Waning’)  the  pessimistic  view  implied  in 
the  title  is  the  same,  and  equally  misleading.  Everything  depends  on  what 
authorities  the  scholar  uses  —  had  Huizinga  employed  Florentine  sources  for 
instance,  instead  of  ‘a  mosaic  of  quotations’  drawn  from  Chastellain,  Denis  the 
Carthusian,  Deschamps,  Froissart,  and  Gerson.  both  the  contents  and  title  of 
his  book  would  have  been  very  different. 

M.  Aston  writes  on  ‘Huizinga’s  Harvest:  England  and  the  Waning  of  the 
Middle  Ages’  ( M&H ),  noting  the  influence  which  the  thesis  of  a  declining 
Europe  which  he  proposed  has  had  on  more  recent  historians:  it  has  both 
‘overawed  and  provoked  them’.  Huizinga  oversimplified  the  evidence  in  his 
efforts  to  deduce  a  theme  from  a  cultural  synthesis,  but  the  importance  of  his 
work  is  inestimable  because  it  is  so  controversial,  beginning  with  the  argument 


'"Sprache  und  Gesellschaft  im  Mittelalter:  Untersuchungen  zur  mundlichen  Kom- 
munikation  in  England  von  der  Mine  des  elften  his  zum  Beginn  des  vierzehnten  Jarhun- 
derts ,  by  Michael  Richter  (Monographien  zur  Geschichte  des  Mittelalters,  Band  18). 
Stuttgart:  Anton  Hiersemann.  pp.  viii+276.  3  maps  and  1  diagram.  136  DM. 
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over  the  title  of  his  book  (originally  Herfstlij ,  ‘Autumn’,  variously  translated  as 
Declin ,  ‘Waning’,  and  Autunno ),  all  of  which  look  backwards  rather  than 
forwards  to  the  Renaissance. 

C.  Clark  offers  ‘Thoughts  on  the  French  Connections  of  Middle-English 
Nicknames'  ( Nomina ,  1978)  and  poses  the  vexing  question  ‘how  exactly  did 
French  nicknames  become  so  very  common  in  England?’.  Immigration  obvi¬ 
ously  has  something  to  do  with  the  answer,  but  there  are  many  other  issues  — 
for  instance,  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  ‘the  vocabulary  of  the  strongly 
gallicized  Ancrene  Wisse  (c.  1225)  shows  a  French  element  amounting  to  little 
more  than  10%,  as  against  the  40%  or  so  which  might  apparently  be  deduced 
from  some  nickname  patterns’. 

S.  Wenzel  analyses  the  word  ‘trufa’  (modern  ‘trifle’)  in  his  fascinating 
discussion  of  ‘The  Joyous  Art  of  Preaching’  ( Anglia )  with  references  to  the 
nature,  function,  and  rationale  of  humorous  tales  in  medieval  sermons,  as 
exemplified  in  fourteenth-century  literature.  His  examples  show  how  humour 
was  used  to  serve  moral  and  satiric  purposes  (e.g.  in  Dame  Sirith).  B.  Bowden’s 
stimulating  discussion  of  ‘The  Art  of  Courtly  Copulation’  ( M&H )  probes  the 
De  Amore  of  Andreas  Capellanus  for  sexual  innuendo,  and  finds  much  evi¬ 
dence  for  it,  at  the  same  time  revealing  grave  inadequacies  in  Parry's  transla¬ 
tion  ( 1 94 1 )  as  will  be  seen  from  her  rendering  of  the  words  poenis  and  cunctis 
in  the  following  quotation:  ‘Credo  .  .  .  quod  tarn  nobilis  tantasque  femina 
probitatis  non  diu  permittet  me  poenis  subiacere  tarn  gravibus,  sed  a  cunctis 
me  relevabit  angustiis.'  In  a  paper  which  argues  for  a  more  respectful  view  of 
some  ‘Aspects  of  Clerical  Education  in  the  Fourteenth  Century’  ( Acta ,  1977), 
L.  E.  Boyle  takes  Boniface  VIII's  constitution  Cum  ex  eo  (5  March  1 298)  and 
demonstrates  that  a  good  number  of  priests  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges 
that  it  conferred:  in  it  bishops  are  allowed  to  grant  leave  of  absence  for  study  at  a 
university  to  the  parochial  clergy  for  periods  up  to  a  maximum  of  seven  years, 
on  certain  conditions. 

In  a  magisterial  survey  of  ‘Outstanding  Problems  of  Middle  English  Scholar¬ 
ship’  (Acta,  1977)  G.  Kane  considers  the  validity  of  edited  texts  (there  is  no 
‘open  edition’  of  Chaucer;  'Horn  and  Orfeo  .  .  .  have  never  yet  been  edited  in 
any  real  sense  of  that  term’),  as  well  as  problems  relating  to  authorship  and  the 
chronology  of  Middle  English  literature.  In  addition  he  calls  for  ‘investigation 
or  reinvestigation  of  several  large  topics’,  including  the  development  of  the 
English  verse  system  after  the  Conquest,  fine  amour ,  and  the  influence  of 
Anglo-French  literature,  since  he  says  there  is  so  much  ignorance  and  so  much 
false  confidence  evident  in  textual  and  critical  work  on  Middle  English  litera¬ 
ture.  In  his  consideration  of  ‘Middle  English  Literature  and  the  Liturgy: 
Recent  Research  and  Possibilities’  ( Mosaic )  R.  S.  St. -Jacques  assesses  the 
value  of  scholarship  on  the  Drama,  Piers  Plowman,  the  Pearl  Poet,  and 
Chaucer,  which  has  used  the  liturgy  as  its  frame  of  reference.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  article  since  it  includes  critical  summaries  of  work  done  in  recent 
years  using  this  approach  to  appreciate  fourteenth-century  literature. 

R.  H.  Robbins,  in  a  paper  based  on  a  talk  given  during  the  American 
bicentenary  celebrations,  presents  ‘Dissent  in  Middle  English  Literature:  the 
Spirit  of  (Thirteen)  Seventy  Six’  (M&H).  Middle  English  literature,  as  a 
pioneering  vernacular  medium,  by  its  very  nature  indicated  dissent  from 
accepted  behaviour,  and  the  contemporary  fashion  for  authors  to  describe 
what  they  saw  illuminated  despotism  in  society  and  provided  literary  evidence 
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for  dissent  (e.g.  Fortescue’s  description  of  the  misery  of  the  French  peasants, 
and  the  celebrated  passage  on  a  poor  family’s  lifestyle  in  Piers  Plowman,  C  X 
71  ff.). 

A.  P.  Robb  provides  ‘The  Middle  Ages:  An  Annotated  Bibliographical 
Supplement’  ( Library  Research  Newsletter  IV)  which,  he  writes,  ‘developed 
from  a  “where-to-look”  lecture  delivered  to  the  Introduction  to  Graduate 
Studies  Course  in  the  Department  of  English  at  Florida  State  University’.  The 
bibliography  has  seventy-four  entries,  but  it  is  of  limited  value.  S.  B.  Green¬ 
field’s  Bibliographies  at  the  back  of  Zesmer’s  Guide  to  English  Literature  ( YW 
42.56)  are  much  more  comprehensive,  though  obviously  out  of  date  now. 
Robb  omits  recent  relevant  work  -  for  instance,  the  section  on  textual  work 
omits  the  invaluable  Editing  Medieval  Texts ,  ed.  A.  G.  Rigg  (YW  58.73 — 4). 

R.  J.  S.  Grant  edits  The  Loricas  and  the  Missal3  from  MS  Cambridge  Corpus 
Christi  College  41  which  has  as  its  principle  text  a  version  of  the  OE  transla¬ 
tion  of  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  main  text  was  copied  in  the  mid¬ 
eleventh  century,  and  soon  afterwards  the  MS  ‘seems  to  have  been  used  as  a 
commonplace  book  for  the  conglomeration  of  marginal  texts  of  many  different 
kinds’  in  both  English  and  Latin,  including  charms,  a  hymn  on  St  Patrick,  and 
an  eleventh-century  English  missal  which  the  editor  constructs  from  Latin 
marginalia  selected  from  the  Temporalia,  Sanctorale,  and  Missae  Votivae  of 
the  supplemented  Roman  Sacramentary  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
and  which  occur  ‘in  a  haphazard,  but  not  entirely  random,  manner’  in  the  MS. 
It  is  useful  to  have  a  printed  text  of  these  marginalia,  but  the  editorial 
apparatus  is  weak  (e.g.  on  p.  8  the  editor  gives  a  diagram  setting  out  versions  of 
the  charms  as  they  appear  in  MSS  Harley  585,  CCCC  41,  CCCC  190,  Tib.  A. 
iii,  CCCC  383  and  the  Textus  Roffensis,  and  then  on  p.  9  says  that  ‘the  diagram 
is  in  no  way  to  be  taken  as  an  accurate  stemma’).  The  bibliographical  apparatus 
is  also  weak,  particularly  on  the  Irish  background  -  for  example,  the  editor 
seems  to  be  unaware  of  K.  Hughes’s  excellent  work  on  the  loricae  in  her  article 
in  Studiu  Celtica  5  (1970)  48-61,  and  of  the  late  L.  Bieler’s  work  in  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  55  (1952-3),  1 17-127.  Indeed,  Grant's  use  of 
the  term  lorica  is  misleading,  if  not  incorrect. 

N.  F.  Blake’s  The  English  Language  in  Medieval  Literature 4  (YW  58.77-8)  is 
now  out  in  paperback. 


2.  Alliterative  Poetry 

In  brief  but  useful  comments  on  ‘A  Lost  Alliterative  Alexander  Romance' 
(RES),  T.  Turville-Petre  contends  that  two  extracts  from  an  alliterative  frag¬ 
ment  that  was  copied  by  Dr  Neil  Ker  in  1941  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to 
Mr  James  Fairhurst  provide  sufficient  evidence  that  a  fourth,  incomplete 
account  of  Alexander  in  alliterative  verse  would  be  a  welcome  discovery. 
Succinctly  recounting  the  history  of  the  fragment  among  the  Fairhurst  manus¬ 
cripts,  he  calls  for  a  search,  noting  that  the  extracts  contain  lines  that  testify  to 
the  popularity  among  fourteenth-century  poets  in  Britain  of  the  source,  Les 

3 Cambridge ,  Corpus  Christi  College  41:  The  Loricas  and  The  Missal,  by  Raymond  J.  S. 
Grant.  Costerus  New  Series  Volume  XVII.  Amsterdam:  Editions  Rodopi.  pp.  viii+  1 28. 

4The  English  Language  in  Medieval  Literature,  by  N.  F.  Blake.  London  and  New 
York:  Methuen,  pp.  190.  £2.95. 
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Voeux  du  Paon  ( circa  1312),  a  point  which  may  be  interpreted  by  those  who 
would  defend  the  theory  of  a  ‘revival’  of  alliterative  techniques  derived  from 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  as  a  reinforcement  of  his  earlier  emphasis  upon  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  poets,  who  may  have  relied  upon  their  own  powers  of 
invention  or  looked  elsewhere. 

D.  A.  Lawton  in  ‘Gaytryge’s  Sermon,  Dictamen,  and  Middle  English 
Alliterative  Verse’  ( MP )  suggests  that  the  stylistic  affinity  between  ME 
alliterative  verse  and  the  sermon  may  well  be  a  testimony  to  the  antecedent 
influence  of  ME  rhythmical  prose,  and  therefore  of  both  the  ars  dictaminis  and 
the  ars  rithmica  on  fourteenth-century  alliterative  poetry.  Lawton  also  offers 
evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  a  taste  for  ME  alliterative  verse  survived 
into  the  sixteenth  century  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  another  article, 

‘ Scottish  Field:  Alliterative  Verse  and  Stanley  Encomium  in  the  Percy  Folio’ 
(LeedsSE).  He  also  suggests  that  exploration  of  the  historical  milieu  of  the 
audience  for  the  poems  in  the  Percy  Folio  may  provide  us  with  a  sound  basis  for 
hypothesis  about  the  original  audience  for  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight 
and  other  fourteenth-century  poems  apparently  composed  in  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  area. 

In  ‘Consecutive  Alliteration:  Strophic  Patterns,  and  the  Composition  of  the 
Alliterative  Morte  Arthure'  (MP),  M.  F.  Vaughan  plunges  into  the  debate 
surrounding  the  question  of  quatrains  and  strophic  divisions  in  the  unrhymed 
alliterative  poetry  of  the  late  ME  period,  siding  with  proponents  of  the  ‘quat¬ 
rain’  theory,  such  as  H.  N.  Duggan  (YW  58.80).  He  suggests  the  the  Morte' s 
strophic  divisions  form  a  standard  feature  of  the  poem,  justifying  its  addition  to 
other  alliterative  poems  as  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  ‘quatrain’  theory 
introduced  by  Max  Kaluza  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  in  1892. 

Also  commenting  on  medieval  techniques  of  composition,  J.  D.  Johnson 
complains  in  ‘Formulaic  Thrift  in  the  Alliterative  Morte  Arthure'  (M/E,  1978) 
that  an  increasing  number  of  scholars  who  have  extended  the  study  of  for¬ 
mulaic  composition  from  the  OE  period  into  the  ME  period  have  tacitly 
adopted  the  attitude  that  if  thrift  is  absent  from  OE  poetry  it  must  also  be 
absent  from  the  later  alliterative  poetry.  He  asserts  that  his  own  reading  of 
Morte  Arthure  contradicts  that  attitude,  revealing,  as  far  as  at  least  one 
important  alliterative  poem  is  concerned,  that  ‘thrift  can  be  found  in  some  of 
the  poem's  formulaic  systems’,  especially  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  poet  would  fit  adjectives  into  the  poem’s  systems  to  meet  specific  allitera¬ 
tive  requirements. 

In  ‘The  Timeliness  of  Wynnere  and  Wastoure'  (MAE,  1 978),  the  late  E.  Salter 
challenges  the  specific  year  of  1352  as  that  which  supposedly  dates  W  and  W. 
Re-examining  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  decisions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
poem  and  its  ‘local  habitation’  have  been  based,  she  does  not  assess  all  the 
evidence  presented  by  past  critics,  but  does  question  the  premises  upon  which 
collection  and  presentation  of  evidence  were  made,  suggesting  that  past 
editors  and  critics  might  have  been  more  judicious  in  interpreting  historical 
materials.  Turning  to  internal  evidence,  she  urges  caution  concerning  regal  or 
papal  allusions  and  recommends  further  examination  of  the  function  of  heral¬ 
dry  in  the  poem  as  it  attaches  to  non-allegorical  characters  for  its  revelations 
concerning  the  poem’s  history  and  possible  association  with  the  Wingfield 
family  of  Suffolk. 

In  ‘The  Gothic  Aesthetic  of  the  Middle  English  St  Erkenwald'  (BSUF),  D. 
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P.  Lally  focuses  on  the  Gothic  tenet  of  discontinuity  to  undertake  an  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  this  alliterative  hagiographic  poem,  analysing  the  narrative 
structure  and  analagous  relationships.  In  a  convincing  discussion  supported  by 
observations  on  the  duality  of  the  real  versus  the  ideal  in  a  medieval 
framework,  Lally  sees  the  holding  in  suspension  of  disparate  narrative  ele¬ 
ments  as  part  of  the  Gothic  ability  to  maintain  contradicting  attitudes  which 
require  no  need  of  resolution  or  synthesis. 

C.  VanDyke  Friedlander  suggests  that  a  coherent  if  ‘slender’  corpus  of 
literature  written  in  the  west  of  England  during  the  period  between  the 
composition  of  the  versified  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and 
La3amon’s  Brut ,  should  be  designated  by  the  title  which  heads  her  article, 
‘Early  Middle  English  Accentual  Verse’  ( MP ),  and  which  is  defined,  she 
claims,  not  by  the  use  of  alliteration  or  end-rhyme,  but  by  metrical  and 
syntactic  features.  She  dismisses  the  possibility  of  studying  early  ME  accentual 
verse  through  a  system  of  departures  from  a  metric  norm,  the  kind  of  system 
that  might  be  employed  in  the  study  of  OE  verse  (and  a  system  she  condenses, 
perhaps  too  rigorously  in  her  discussion,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  the  isochronous  line  at  the  centre  of  the  Pope-Bliss  controversy);  and  she 
offers  instead  that  early  ME  accentual  poets,  being  cut  off  from  the  OE 
tradition,  actually  transformed  Anglo-Saxon  culture. 

E.  Wilson  prints  and  edits  ‘An  Unpublished  Alliterative  Poem  on  Plant- 
Names  from  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  MS.  Lat.  129  (E)’  ( N&Q ).  He  also 
provides  notes  on  the  manuscript  and  text. 


3.  The  Gawain-Poet 

M.  Ingham  and  L.  Barkley  wring  out  ‘Further  Animal  Parallels  in  Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight ’  ( ChauR ).  They  suggest  that  we  are  perhaps  to 
see  similarities  between  Gawain  during  his  tryst  at  the  Green  Chapel  and  the 
hunted  boar,  as  well  as  during  Gawain’s  temptation  in  the  bedroom. 

The  study  entitled  ‘The  Illuminating  Critic:  the  Illustrator  of  Cotton  Nero 
A.X’  ( SIcon )  by  J.  A.  Lee  arouses  hopes  for  a  study  of  the  illumination  of  the 
Gawain  manuscript  that  are  not  fulfilled.  Most  specialists  will  find  her  com¬ 
ments  elementary,  and  certain  of  her  claims,  for  example  her  assertion  that  the 
illuminator  offers  us  ‘a  critical  interpretation  of  the  text,  seen  and  expressed 
through  his  eyes  and  world’,  without  adequate  substantiation. 

M.  Puhvel  considers  that  ‘Sir  Gawain’s  Circling  of  the  Green  Chapel’  ( ELN ) 
has  ritual  antecedents  in  the  long-lived  earn  circumambulations,  originally 
pagan  and  typically  Celtic,  and  that  the  poet  and  his  audience  may  have  been 
aware  of  some  vague  ritual  significance  associated  with  Gawain’s  behaviour. 
The  suggestion,  while  not  implausible,  at  least  requires  from  us  an  act  of  faith. 

E.  Wilson  points  to  a  possible  connection  between  'Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight  and  the  Stanley  Family  of  Stanley,  Storeton  and  Hooton'  {RES). 
He  considers  that  circumstantial  evidence,  though  admittedly  inconclusive, 
suggests  a  connection,  probably  of  patronage  but  possibly  of  authorship, 
between  the  Stanleys  and  GGK. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  particular  point  or  purpose  of  the  note  by  J. 
Keenan,  ‘Feasts  and  Fasts  in  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight ’  (AN&Q),  may 
be.  She  appears  to  believe  that  the  mention  of  Lent,  Michaelmas  and  Hallow¬ 
mas  in  GGK  would  have  been  of  ‘significance’  for  its  liturgically-minded 
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contemporary  reader,  since  he  would  perceive  that  the  scriptural  readings  for 
these  times  are  drawn  upon  in  the  remaining  three  poems  of  MS  Cotton  Nero 
A.X. 

C.  D.  Benson,  in  ‘John  Mirk  and  the  Green  Knight’s  Christmas’  ( BSUF ), 
believes  that  the  spiritual  dangers  which  attached  to  the  Christmas  excesses 
described  by  John  Mirk  in  his  Septuagesima  sermon  would  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated  by  medieval  readers  as  attending  the  revelry  of  Bertilak’s  court.  The 
point  is  a  reasonable  one,  though  Benson  does  not  make  it  well;  he  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  fact  that  the  revelry  of  Bertilak’s  court  remains  ‘honest  mirth’, 
however  boisterous  it  becomes,  and  he  is  often  forced  to  qualify  his  compari¬ 
sons  between  the  poem  and  the  sermon. 

When  in  ‘Sir  Gawain's  Unhappy  Fault'  ( SSF )  R.  M.  Trask  describes  what  he 
thinks  is  the  ‘traditional  view’  of  GGK ,  one  suspects  that  he  is  setting  up  an 
Aunt  Sally  (and  is  there  not  an  error  on  his  first  page  where  he  states  that 
Gawain  passes  ‘unsuccessfully  through  the  major  tests’?).  Even  so,  he  does 
refreshingly  emphasise  the  lightheartedness  and  graceful  wit  of  the  poem,  and 
speaks  interestingly  of  laughter  being  its  ‘central  metaphor’. 

In  ‘The  Expectations  of  Romance  in  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight ’  (Genre), 
J.  Finlayson  sets  out  to  illustrate  carefully  his  view  that  the  author  of  GGK 
arouses  and  thwarts  his  audience’s  expectations  of  the  romance  genre.  If  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  modernity  of  the  poem  provokes  our  occasional  scepticism 
(if  the  poem  has  a  meaning,  it  is,  apparently,  that  ‘meaning  and  truth  are 
personal’),  his  analysis  is  sometimes  very  stimulating. 

R.  W.  V.  Elliott  offers  two  interesting  studies  of  topographical  vocabulary  in 
GGK.  The  first  is  a  study  of  words  used  for  ‘Woods  and  Forests  in  the 
“Gawain’’  Country’  (NM),  which  attempts  to  clarify  their  meaning  and  con¬ 
notations.  He  considers  a  wide  range  of  silvan  vocabulary  appearing  both  in 
GGK  and  in  other  poems  of  the  alliterative  tradition.  The  second  is  a  similarly 
organised  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  vocabulary  for  ‘Hills  and  Valleys 
in  the  Gawain  Country’  ( LeedsSE ),  primarily  elucidating  GGK  but  shedding 
incidental  light  on  other  alliterative  verse.  He  draws  particular  attention  to 
correlations  which  he  believes  exist  between  some  of  the  poem’s  topographical 
terms  and  features  of  the  present-day  southern  Pennines  landscape. 

G.  Morgan  argues  that  ‘The  Significance  of  the  Pentangle  Symbolism  in  “Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight”  ’  (MLR)  is  coherent,  that  the  pentangle  scene 
is  not  a  tour  de  force,  and  that  the  poet’s  conception  of  the  pentangle  embodies 
the  meaning  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  His  generally  sensible  analysis  seeks  to 
illustrate  how  the  important  fifth  set  of  five  ‘social’  virtues  are  all  represented 
in  the  course  of  Gawain’s  quest  for  the  Green  Chapel. 

A.  H.  Schotter  argues  that  ‘The  Poetic  Function  of  Alliterative  Formulas  of 
Clothing  in  the  Portrait  of  the  Pearl  Maiden’  (SN)  is  to  create  ambiguity,  and 
that  the  dreamer’s  initial  confusion  about  the  nature  of  the  maiden  arises  from 
the  choice  of  these  formulae.  On  the  one  hand  the  maiden  is  depicted  in  rich 
terms  closely  associated  with  worldly  romance  heroes  and  heroines,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  has  none  of  the  gaudiness  of  the  secular  romance  world. 

In  ‘Late  Medieval  Discussions  of  the  Continuum  and  the  Point  of  the  Middle 
English  Patience’  (Vivarium),  L.  Eldredge  traces  the  moves  in  the  academic 
debate  about  the  entity  called  the  punctus  or  ‘point’,  and  believes  that  the 
poynt  referred  to  in  the  first  line  of  Patience  derives  some  of  its  meaning  from  a 
scholastic  background.  He  considers  that  the  poynt  is  a  perfect  image  for 
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patience,  the  human  virtue  of  willing  acceptance  of  the  will  of  God;  like  the 
'point'  conceived  by  the  Atomist  school  of  thought,  patience  is  an  indivisible 
entity,  and  one  which  underlies  all  virtues. 

C.  Luttrell  provides  an  informative  analysis  of  'The  Introduction  to  the 
Dream  in  Pearl'  (M/E),  amplifying  the  significance  of  the  opening  stanzas  by 
references  to  wide-ranging  medieval  sources.  He  concludes  that  the  proem 
communicates  'an  enlightened  travail,  which  reflects  the  truth  of  human 
nature  in  the  continuing  sadness  of  love -longing  for  the  lost  one’. 

L.  S.  Johnson  spends  fourteen  pages  illustrating  what  she  thinks  is  'The 
Motif  of  Noli  Me  Tangere  and  its  Relation  to  Pearl ’  ( ABR ).  The  similarities 
between  Pearl  and  the  episode  in  John’s  gospel  between  Mary  Magdalene  and 
the  risen  Christ  could  well  be  fortuitous,  and  while  she  perceives  this,  correctly 
stating  that  the  gospel  episode  and  the  exegesis  surrounding  it  at  least  were 
likely  to  have  formed  part  of  the  poet’s  cultural  background,  statements  such 
as  'the  structure  of  the  Noli  me  tangere  incident  illumines  that  of  Pearl ’  are  in 
fact  rather  vapid. 


4.  Piers  Plowman 

Priscilla  Martin’s  Piers  Plowman:  The  Field  and  the  Tower 5  seeks  to  explain 
the  mood  of  strain  and  anxiety  in  the  poem  and  the  frustration  felt  by  its 
readers.  Her  study  looks  as  if  it  has  been  put  together  from  a  selection  of 
randomly  produced  articles  (vide  the  unexpected  appearance  of  'A  Note  on 
Miracles’  as  chapter  7).  There  appears  to  be  no  consecutive  thesis,  unless  we 
accept  her  trust  in  'modern  poetic’,  which  surely  provides  nothing  but  a  rather 
insecure,  anachronistic  foundation  for  argument:  'Rather  than  invoke  the 
disillusioning  context  of  the  fourteenth-century  Church  to  explain  the  distress 
of  Piers  or  the  reassuring  scheme  of  Christian  orthodoxy  to  refute  it,  we  should 
consider  in  poetic  terms  how  doctrine  and  despair  interact.’  One  difficult  crux 
which  the  book  fails  to  solve  is  whether  or  not  Langland  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  and  so  comments  such  as  the  following  seem  to  be  unhelpfully  con¬ 
tradictory:  'Langland  can  be  cheaply  homiletic,  incompetently  opaque,  but  his 
clarity  and  his  obscurity  are  functional  in  the  context  of  his  thought'  (p.  1  10). 
The  best  chapter  is  Chapter  6,  'Objections  to  Allegory:  Allegory  as  Idealism', 
in  which  she  deals  with  the  interplay  between  literal  and  allegorical  characters, 
and  which  is  based  on  her  excellent  paper  in  the  Hussey  Anthology  Piers  Plow¬ 
man:  Critical  Approaches  (YW  50.94). 

Continuing  the  search  for  literary  forms  which  may  have  helped  Langland 
shape  his  poem,  E.  Salter  writes  on  Langland  and  the  Context  of  "Piers 
Plowman”  ’  ( E&S )  and  successfully  applies  M.  B.  Parkes’s  work  on  the  com- 
pilatio  genre  of  literature  (TIT  58.73)  to  Langland’s  method  of  composition. 
At  times  Langland  apparently  saw  himself  in  the  role  of  compilator,  at  others 
an  auctor ,  at  others  an  adaptor  in  his  chosen  task  of  assembling,  manipulating, 
and  commenting  on  material  designed  to  edify  his  audience.  J.  Mann  sheds 
new  light  on  Langland's  interests  and  mode  of  construction  in  her  pioneering 
study  of  the  significance  of  the  images  of  'Eating  and  Drinking  in  "Piers 
Plowman  (E&S).  She  shows  how  eating  and  drinking  were  viewed  as  both 

5Piers  Plowman:  The  Field  and  The  Tower,  by  Priscilla  Martin.  Macmillan,  pp  x+  1 72 
£10. 
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physical  and  spiritual  activities  -  a  concept  perhaps  best  explained  in  the  Latin 
noun  ‘ruminatio’,  which  seems  an  ideal  word  to  describe  Langland’s  method  of 
composition.  One  objection  to  her  premise  is  her  omission  of  the  other  basic 
function,  clothing,  which,  in  Langland  and  elsewhere,  was  traditionally  associ¬ 
ated  with  eating  and  drinking. 

‘Langland’s  work  is,  despite  its  patristic  base,  a  poem  not  a  theological 
tractate’,  warns  M.  Jennings  in  her  discussion  of  ‘Piers  Plowman  and  Holy 
Church'  ( Viator ,  1978).  With  reference  to  the  work  of  M.  C.  Davlin  (YW 

53.90) ,  R.  S.  St. -Jacques  (YW  48.76),  and  B.  Huppe  (YW  3 1 .79)  she  assimilates 
Piers  to  the  popular  view  of  what  constitutes  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  in 
other  words  the  Church,  which  comprises  the  same  occupations  (priests, 
knights,  and  labourers)  as  Piers’s  roles  in  the  poem.  T.  Lawler  is  convinced  of 
‘The  Gracious  Imagining  of  Redemption  in  Piers  Plowman’  (English).  Too 
little  has  been  made  of  the  key  idea  of  Redemption  in  the  poem  which  occurs 
not  only  in  B  I  148-58,  and  in  the  jousting  scene  in  Passus  XVIII  but,  with 
allied  images  of  lightness  and  gaiety,  reappears  time  and  again.  On  these 
grounds,  ‘Langland  may  be  said  to  be  “Augustinian"  rather  than  “Pelagian”  ’. 

Disagreeing  with  A.  V.  C.  Schmidt  about  the  unusualness  of  Langland’s 
grammatical  metaphor  at  C  III  335-409  (YW  50.97)  M.  K.  N.  Mander 
associates  ‘Grammatical  Analogy  in  Langland  and  Alan  of  Lille':  in  the  De 
Planctu  Naturae,  for  instance,  the  hermaphroditic  quality  of  the  homosexual  is 
described  in  terms  of  grammar  -  ‘predicat  et  subjicit’.  Comparisons  with 
Alanus's  use  of  grammatical  terms  helps  to  explain  Langland’s  meaning, 
especially  in  the  notorious  Mede  and  Mercede  episode  (see  also  YW  52.91, 

53.91 ) .  In  an  important  paper,  R.  S.  St. -Jacques  presents  a  convincing  study  of 
‘Conscience’s  Final  Pilgrimage  in  Piers  Plowman  and  the  Cyclical  Structure  of 
the  Liturgy’  (SMC,  1 974)  with  particular  reference  to  the  second  half  of  Passus 
XIX,  where  the  name  of  the  great  barn  Unity  reflects  the  theme  of  the  Collect 
from  the  Mass  for  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  (cf.  ad  unam  confessionem  .  .  . 
congregetur),  and  Passus  XX.  In  the  latter  Langland  has  to  move  from  the 
liturgical  reflex  of  the  Pentecostal  Ember  Days  shown  in  Passus  XIX  to  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent,  and  we  find  him  making  significant  use  of  the  tag  Redde 
quod  debes  taken  from  Matthew  18.  23-35,  which  is  read  on  the  twenty- 
second  Sunday  after  Trinity :  two  commentators,  Rupert  of  Deutz  and  William 
Durand,  interpret  the  liturgy  of  this  Sunday  in  terms  of  Church  unity  and  the 
conditions  essential  to  such  unity. 

In  ‘A  Pointed  Personal  Allusion  in  Piers  Plowman'  (MP),  D.  C.  Fowler 
provides  further  evidence  for  a  suggestion  which  he  put  forward  in  his  book  on 
Piers  Plowman  (YW  42.68)  that  the  bishop  who  ‘of  Surrye  bereth  the  name'  (B 
XV  556)  is  Simon  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  ‘Langland’s 
Trinitarian  Analogies  as  Key  to  Meaning  and  Structure'  ( M&H ),  L.  M.  Clop- 
per  first  explains  the  essential  paradox  of  the  notion  of  three  persons  in  one 
God  and  then  applies  Langland’s  understanding  of  this  paradox  to  three  major 
problems  in  the  poem:  the  sources  of  the  hand  and  taper  analogies,  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  Dowel,  Dobet,  and  Dobest;  and  the  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  the  Visio  and  the  Vita.  The  latter  is  a  tenuous  proposition,  but  provoca¬ 
tive:  the  Visio  is  devoted  to  the  image  of  the  Father,  the  Vita  de  Dowel  to  the 
Son,  the  Vita  de  Dobet  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Vita  de  Dobest  to  the  Unity  of 
Godhead,  where  three  are  synthesised  into  one. 

Using  a  structuralist  approach,  G.  Bourquin  contributes  an  arresting  study 
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of ‘Piers  Plowman,  ou  l’ascese  de  la  sincerite’6 7.  For  him,  the  poet  acknowledges 
man’s  duplicity,  and  proposes  ‘sincerite  absolue',  which  is  synonymous  with 
‘renoncement  a  soi’,  as  the  only  remedy.  The  two  concepts  are  polarised: 
‘L’obstacle  au  non-soi  absolue  est  la  duplicite,  la  paresse,  la  satisfaction  de  soi'. 
Piers  attempts  to  abnegate  himself  in  the  light  of  God’s  wishes,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  with  varying  but  less  success,  attempts  to  achieve  this  ‘sincerite’. 
The  article  is  decidedly  thought-provoking  and  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  Bourquin’s  book  (noted  in  YW  59.86;  reviewed  by  G.  Kane,  Speculum 
59,  1980,  526-9).  The  author  provides  a  summary  in  French  of  the  whole 
poem,  and  a  French  translation  of  specific  sections.  These  renderings  provide  a 
rare  opportunity  for  the  reader  to  find  out  and  assess  the  validity  of  meanings 
drawn  from  the  poem  by  one  of  its  critics. 


5.  Romances 

E.  M.  O'Sharkey  studies  ‘King  Arthur’s  Prophetic  Dreams  and  the  Role  of 
Modred  in  La3amon’s  Brut  and  the  Alliterative  Morte  Arthure ’  (Romania), 
comparing  and  contrasting  their  treatment  in  the  two  poems.  The  essay  is 
made  somewhat  gravid  in  its  repetition  of  much  of  the  narrative  content  of  the 
poems. 

In  his  note  "Sir  Orfeo  and  the  Sacred  Bonds  of  Matrimony'  (RES).  H. 
Bergner  argues  that  Orfeo’s  declaration  of  inseparability  from  his  wife 
(Auchinleck  text,  lines  129-30)  has  a  twofold  source,  one  religious,  the  other 
secular.  He  maintains  that  the  lines  are  important,  and  that  they  set  the  tone  of 
imminent  catastrophe. 

E.  B.  Lyle  examines  ‘ Sir  Orfeo  and  the  Recovery  of  Amis  from  the  Other- 
world  in  Guy  of  Warwick'  (NM),  suggesting  that  Orfeo  may  perhaps  have 
borrowed  certain  details  surrounding  Orfeo’s  entry  into  the  fairy  kingdom 
from  similar  details  in  either  the  Guy  romance  or  some  other  related  source. 

In  ‘The  Holy  Grail,  the  Cauldron  of  Annwn  and  the  Nartyamonga:  A 
Further  Note  on  the  Sarmatian  Connection’  (JAF),  C.  S.  Littleton  draws 
attention  to  parallels  between  the  Grail  legend  and  the  Nartyamonga,  the 
sacred  cup  of  the  Narts,  which  features  in  the  Nart  sagas  of  a  contemporary 
Caucasian  people  directly  descended  from  the  ancient  Alano-Sarmatians,  the 
Ossetes.  He  believes  the  immediate  prototype  of  what  was  to  become  the  Holy 
Grail  is  to  be  found  not  in  Celtic,  but  in  ancient  Sarmatian  tradition,  and  that 
this  tradition  was  introduced  by  the  Sarmatians  who  were  posted  to  Britain  by 
Rome  in  AD  175. 

While  the  study  of  R.  H.  Thompson,  ‘  “For  Quenys  I  myght  have  inow  .  .  .  ”: 
The  Knight  Errant’s  Treatment  of  Women  in  the  English  Arthurian  Verse 
Romances’  (Atlantis)  is  largely  unoriginal,  it  is  readable,  and  argues  well  that 
just  as  the  role  of  women  in  the  English  romances  is  diminished  in  comparison 
to  that  in  the  French,  so  bonds  between  men  are  highlighted.  He  concludes  by 
suggesting  that  sociological  circumstances  could  have  caused  this. 

D.  H.  Green’s  Irony  in  the  Medieval  Romance1  provides  a  thoughtful  and 


6From  La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf.  59  erne  annee,  No.  622,  Tome  131 
(Sept. -Oct.  1977). 

7Irony  in  the  Medieval  Romance,  by  D.  H.  Green.  Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  x  +  431. 
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carefully  worked-out  approach  to  its  subject.  The  opening  chapters  present  a 
basic  working  definition  of  irony  and  a  discussion  of  the  possibilities  for  its  use 
in  the  particular  context  of  medieval  courtly  literature.  Subsequent  chapters 
consider  irony  in  relation  to  the  major  themes  of  romance,  chivalry  and  love; 
irony  and  narrative  technique;  a  number  of  particular  categories  of  irony, 
ranging  in  scale  from  detailed  verbal  irony  to  that  inherent  in  the  structure  of  a 
romance;  and,  finally,  the  factors  that  made  it  possible  for  courtly  poets  to  use 
irony  in  their  work.  References  to  individual  texts  are  mainly  drawn  from  a 
range  of  twelfth-century  courtly  romances  in  German  (the  author  is  a  German¬ 
ist)  and  French,  but  GGK  and  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  are  also  referred 
to.  The  main  value  of  this  book  for  students  of  Middle  English  courtly  narra¬ 
tives  lies  in  the  way  in  which  it  enables  them  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  a 
particular  aspect  of  courtly  literature  as  a  whole.  Discussions  of  individual 
texts  are  of  necessity  limited  in  scope:  there  are  nonetheless  some  interesting 
comments  on  the  Middle  English  texts  used,  on  structural  irony  in  GGK,  for 
example,  and  again  on  dramatic  irony  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 

The  second  volume  of  O.  D.  Macrae-Gibson’s  edition  of  Of  Arthour  and  of 
Merlin 8,  containing  the  introduction,  notes  and  glossary,  has  now  appeared. 
The  main  focus  of  the  critical  apparatus  is  on  the  literary  history  of  the 
romance  rather  than  on  its  language  (though  the  full  glossary  provides  a 
reasonably  comprehensive  key  to  features  of  linguistic  interest).  The  introduc¬ 
tion  somewhat  alters  usual  editorial  practice  by  dealing  first  and  foremost  with 
the  sources  of  the  romance,  primarily  the  French  Prose  Merlin  -  a  very 
complicated  subject,  as  there  is  no  critical  edition  of  the  latter  work,  which 
exists  in  fifty-odd  manuscripts.  Throughout,  the  introduction  and  textual 
commentary  are  enriched  by  the  editor’s  very  extensive  researches  into  the 
relationship  between  the  Middle  English  poem  and  its  sources.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  authorship,  he  concludes  that  while  the  Auchinleck  version  of  the 
romance  could  possibly  be  an  early  piece  by  the  author  of  Kyng  Alisaunder 
(with  the  reservation  that  the  use  of  rhyme-tags  in  particular  is  markedly 
different  in  each  text),  Richard  Coeurde  Lion  is  most  probably  not  by  the  same 
writer.  The  discussion  of  the  affiliation  of  the  texts  of  Of Arthour  and  of  Merlin 
finds  ‘suggestive  evidence'  that  the  fifteenth-century  versions  derive  from  an 
‘Ur -Arthour  and  Merlin '  antecendent  to  the  A-text  rather  than  from  that  text 
itself. 


6.  Gower,  Lydgate,  Hoccleve 

R.  Hamm  offers  ‘A  Critical  Evaluation  of  the  Confisyon  del  amante,  the 
Castilian  Translation  of  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis'  {M/E)  and  emphasises 
the  growing  importance  of  comparative  studies  in  relation  to  medieval  -  and 
particularly  Gower  -  scholarship.  C.  Mainzer  focuses  on  source  material  for 
the  Confessio  in  ‘Albertano  of  Brescia’s  Liber  Consolationis  el  Consilii  as  a 
Source-Book  of  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis'  (M/E),  contending  that  past 
research  into  the  relationship  of  Gower’s  work  and  the  Liber  has  failed  to 
establish  a  definite  link  between  them.  He  considers  that  his  study  of  a  series  of 
aphoristic  statements  now  firmly  does  establish  it. 

sOf  Arthour  and  of  Merlin,  ed.  by  O.  D.  Macrae-Gibson.  Vol.  II:  Introduction  and 
Notes.  O.U.P.  for  E.E.T.S.  pp.  ix  +  276.  £6. 
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M.  Ito  inspects  Gower’s  capacity  as  an  adapter  of  parable  in  ‘Gower’s  Use  of 
Vila  Barlaam  et  Josaphat  in  Confessio  Amantis ’9  in  his  discussion  of  the 
methods  which  Gower  apparently  employed  in  relating  setting  to  moral 
theme.  He  also  sees  in  Gower’s  treatment  of  sources  the  medieval  writer’s 
freedom  to  develop  rhetorical  effects  on  the  one  hand  while  remaining  loyal  to 
the  legend  in  the  Vita  on  the  other. 

R.  A.  Dwyer  assesses  Lydgate’s  re-working  of  the  Arthur  legend  in 
‘Arthur’s  Stell ification  in  the  Fall  of  Princes'  ( PQ ),  suggesting  that  the 
‘unusual  features’  of  Lydgate’s  Arthuriad  reflect  the  poet’s  attempt  to  shed  the 
light  of  science  and  philosophy  on  the  British  legend  of  Arthur’s  fall.  In  his 
analysis,  Dwyer  emphasises  Lydgate’s  setting  of  Arthur  in  the  stars  and  the 
poet’s  use  of  ‘calculated  topics’  that  possibly  enabled  him  either  by  design  or 
chance  to  develop  a  narrative  pattern  containing  something  of  the  original 
character  of  the  exemplum  that  helped  Boethius  to  turn  ‘the  unreflective 
heroes  of  Greek  myth  to  Neoplatonic  purpose’. 


7.  Middle  Scots  Poetry 

In  ‘Ekphrasis  as  a  Stylistic  Element  in  Douglas’s  Palis  of  Honoure'  (M/E),  J. 
Norton-Smith  examines  three  passages  of  ekphrasis  in  the  Palis  of  Honoure:  in 
descriptions  of  the  exterior,  the  gate,  and  the  interior  walls  of  the  palace.  He 
also  discusses  an  additional  set-piece,  the  description  of  Venus’s  chariot,  and 
concludes  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  grammatical  texture  of  the 
descriptions  (in  the  use  of  enumerative,  connective,  and  coilecting/zgurae)and 
the  lack  of  tropological  depth,  especially  seen  in  the  absence  of  significationes . 
In  ‘The  Royal  Stanza  in  Early  English  Literature’,  M.  Stevens  challenges  the 
theory  that  it  was  an  invention  of  Chaucer.  His  suggestion  that  the  stanza 
derives  its  name  from  its  use  by  James  I  in  the  Kingis  Quair  is  tenuous. 

One  important  book  in  this  field  has  made  a  timely  appearance,  not  only 
offering  new  insights  into  Scottish  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  but  also  clarifying  further  the  value  of  Scottish  originality  in  a  period 
so  often  pointed  to  as  one  of  imitation  of  English  poets.  This  is  Edmund  Reiss’s 
study  of  Dunbar10,  which  may  serve  as  both  a  useful  introduction  to  his  poetry 
and  an  enriching  evaluation  of  the  professionalism  that  marked  Dunbar’s 
voice  and  versatility.  Considering  Dunbar’s  narrative  power  as  a  court  poet, 
love  poet  and  Christian  moralist,  Reiss  is  careful  not  to  allow  facts  about 
Dunbar  as  a  man  to  lead  to  faulty  conclusions  concerning  the  poet’s  conscious 
artistry.  He  analyses  the  poetry  with  a  healthy  distrust  of  generalisations  and 
urges  in  his  conclusion  that  scholars  should  avoid  imposing  modern  categories 
upon  Dunbar’s  verse,  a  point  which  emphasises  throughout  this  study  Reiss’s 
conviction  that  ‘for  all  its  newness  Dunbar’s  verse  was  grounded  in  medieval 
poetic  and  doctrinal  tradition’.  A  useful  if  arbitrary  select  bibliography  com¬ 
pletes  the  book,  which  has  been  thoroughly  edited  by  George  Economou.  The 
weakest  portion  of  the  study  is  the  final  chapter  on  ‘The  Craft  of  the  Makars’  in 
which  Reiss  might  have  devoted  more  space  and  attention  to  the  subtleties  of 
rhyme  and  metre  of  Dunbar’s  poems,  particularly  concerning  the  poet’s  con- 

9 Studies  in  English  Literature,  English  Number,  ed.  by  Shuji  Chiba,  Haruo  Iwasakier 
al.  Tokyo:  The  English  Literary  Society  of  Japan,  pp.  3-18. 

10 William  Dunbar ,  by  Edmund  Reiss  (vol.  ed.  by  George  D.  Economou).  Boston, 
Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  183.  $12.95. 
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sciousness  of  local  tradition  in  relation  to  comic  effect  and  the  breadth  and 
sheer  musicality  of  the  Scots  poetic  vocabulary. 

Twenty-nine  papers  were  read  at  an  important  Colloque  de  Langue  et  de 
Litterature  Ecossaises  (Moyen  Age  et  Renaissance)11  held  at  Strasbourg  Uni¬ 
versity  in  July  1978.  It  would  be  impossible  to  summarise  them,  so  it  would 
seem  best  to  list  the  titles  of  the  papers  and  their  authors.  This  list  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  topics  discussed,  but  obviously  there  is  much  more  in  the 
individual  papers  than  their  titles  suggest  -for  instance,  C.  D.  Jeffery  presents 
a  well-argued  hypothesis  about  King  James’s  linguistic  competence  in  his 
paper,  and  J.  S.  Noonan  argues  the  mixture  of  conventionality  and  originality 
in  Dunbar's  writing  in  hers.  Here  is  the  full  list:  J.  McQueen,  ‘Myth  and 
Legend  of  Lowland  Scottish  Saints’;  P.  Bawcutt,  ‘Text  and  Context  in  Middle 
Scots  Poetry’;  M.  P.  McDiarmid,  ‘The  early  heroic  poetry  of  Scotland’;  F. 
Riddy,  ‘The  revival  of  chivalry  in  late  Medieval  Scotland’;  W.  Gillies,  ‘Gaelic 
and  Scots  literature  down  to  the  Reformation’;  D.  Strauss,  ‘Scots  is  not  alone  - 
further  comparative  considerations’;  A.  J.  Aitken,  ‘Oral  Narrative  Style  in 
Middle  Scots';  A.  Crepin,  ‘From  “swutol  sang  scopes”  to  “rum,  ram,  ruf”  or 
the  problems  of  alliteration';  H.  Kirkpatrick,  ‘The  Middle  English  and  Middle 
Scottish  Thirteen-Line  Bob-Wheel  Stanza:  A  Theory  of  origins’;  J.  D. 
McClure,  ‘The  “Universal  Languages”  of  Thomas  Urquhart  and  George 
Dalgarno’;  A.  M.  Stewart,  ‘Alain  Chartier  et  l’Ecosse’;  B.  W.  Kliman,  ‘John 
Barbour  and  Rhetorical  Tradition’;  C.  van  Buuren-Veenenbos,  ‘The  Early 
Middle  Scots  Version  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Rome'-,  B.  R.  Straus,  ‘The  Role  of 
the  Reader  in  the  Kingis  Quair'-,  C.  D.  Jeffery,  ‘Anglo-Scots  poetry  and  the 
Kingis  Quair'-,  L.  Ebin,  ‘Henryson’s  Fenyeit  Fabillis:  A  Defence  of  Poetry’;  M. 
R.  Mumford,  ‘Merines,  Ernistfull  Thochtis,  and  Sad  Materis:  Kinds  of  Com¬ 
edy  in  Henryson’s  Moral  Fabillis'-,  N.  Fries,  ‘Besides  Crisseid:  Henryson’s 
Other  Women’;  E.  S.  Newlyn,  ‘Of  Sin  and  Courtliness:  Henryson’s  Tale  oiThe 
Cock  and  the  Fox'-,  I.  Carruthers,  ‘Henryson’s  Use  of  Aristotle  and  Priscian  in 
the  Moral  Fables'-,  M.  Powell,  ‘Henryson,  Boethius  and  Trevet’;  R.  L.  Kin- 
drick,  ‘Monarchs  and  Monarchy  in  the  Poetry  of  Henryson  and  Dunbar’;  E. 
Reiss,  ‘Dunbar’s  Self-Revelation  and  Poetic  Tradition’;  J.  S.  Norman,  ‘The 
Paradox  of  Tradition  in  the  Poetry  of  William  Dunbar’;  D.  D.  Evans,  ‘Dun¬ 
bar’s  Goldyn  Targe,  a  Neoplatonic  Vision  of  Nature  and  Poetry’;  W.  S. 
Ramson,  ‘Ballatis  of  Theoligie:  Godis  Gloir  and  Ouir  Salvatioun’;  A.  Mis- 
kimin,  ‘The  Design  of  Douglas’s  Palice  of  Honour' ;  R.  J.  Lyall,  ‘The  Linlithgow 
Interlude  of  1540’;  P.  Janton,  ‘John  Knox  and  Literature’. 

8.  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Verse 

R.  Evans  seeks  to  describe  the  literary  artistry  of  ‘A  Neglected 
Fourteenth-Century  Religious  Lyric’  (SMC),  I  sayh  him  with  ffless  al  bi-sprad, 
contained  in  Merton  College  MS  248.  The  reading  is  sensible,  even  if  at  times 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  seems  accountable  for  his  discovering  felicities 
rife  throughout  the  poem. 

C.  Revard  writes  an  amusing  note  on  ‘Richard  Hurd  and  MS.  Harley  2253’ 
(, N&Q )  which  offers  well-documented  speculations  on  the  identity  of  one 

11 Actes  du  Colloque  de  Langue  et  de  Litterature  Ecossaises,  ed.  by  Jean-Jacques 
Blanchot  and  Claude  Graf.  Strasbourg:  U.  of  Strasbourg  for  L'Institut  d’Etudes  Anglaises 
de  Strasbourg  and  L’Association  des  Medievistes  anglicistes  de  1’Enseignement 
Superieur.  pp.  viii  +  432. 
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Richard  Hurd,  who  has  been  taken  to  be  playfully  referred  to  in  the  Harley 
lyric  Wepinge  hauefmyn  wonges  wet,  and  also  on  the  identity  of  the  characters 
Annot  and  Johon  who  appear  in  the  Harley  lyric  Ichot  a  burde  in  a  bour  ase 
beryl  so  bryht. 

M.  W.  Booth  modifies,  challenges  or  clears  away  some  of  the  critical 
expositions  of  Summer  is  icumen  in  by  primarily  evaluating  the  effects  of 
‘  “Summer  is  Icumen  in”  as  a  Song'  (ChauR).  His  approach  is  refreshing. 

C.  Frey  writes  a  note  on  'Transcribing  and  Editing  Western  Wind'  ( Manus - 
cripta)  which  offers  two  improved  readings  of  the  text,  a  facsimile  of  which  is 
printed.  He  reads  the  verb  ‘rayne’  as  ‘vayne’  or  'wayne'  (in  the  sense  of  ‘ebb’  or 
'subside')  and  he  decides  that  the  auxiliary  ‘wyll’  is  a  better  reading  than  'wylt'. 

O.  S.  Pickering  continues  his  work  on  the  South  English  Legendary  with  his 
article  'The  Expository  Temporale  Poems  of  the  South  English  Legendary ’ 
(LeedsSE ).  He  seeks  to  elucidate  further  aspects  of  the  complex  textual  history 
of  the  Legendary  by  an  investigation  of  the  selection  and  positioning  of  the 
text’s  temporale  poems. 

D.  Britton  provides  a  useful  article  on  'Unnoticed  Fragments  of  the  Prick  of 
Conscience ’  ( NM )  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  portions  of  Books  4  and  7  of 
the  poem  existing  in  Trinity  College  Cambridge  MS  0.2.40.  He  demonstrates 
stemmatically  that  the  two  fragments  from  Book  4  agree  closely  with  a  version 
attested  in  British  Library  MS  Add.  25013,  while  the  Book  7  fragment  belongs 
to  a  different  tradition,  one  associated  with  the  text  of  British  Library  MS 
Harley  4196. 

K.  Bitterling  discusses  ‘  “Anoyntyng”  in  Robert  Mannyng’s  “Handlyng 
Synne”  ’  (N&Q)  and  demonstrates  by  a  comparison  of  Mannyng’s  translation 
with  his  French  source  how  Mannyng  misunderstood  the  French  word  anoite- 
ment ,  ‘increase’,  translating  it  as  ‘anoyntyng’  in  line  11982. 

J.  A.  Burrow  writes  an  article  on  'Poems  without  Contexts’  ( EIC ),  basing  his 
comments  upon  the  lyrics  of  MS  Rawlinson  D.  913.  He  considers  the  extent  to 
which  ignorance  of  the  context  or  genre  of  a  lyric  (‘an  internal  substitute  for 
context’)  impairs  our  ability  to  understand  it,  and  decides  that  many  extra- 
textual  matters  are  of  great  importance  when  trying  to  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing.  Inevitably  we  will  be  doomed  at  times  to  mere  conjecture. 


9.  Malory  and  Caxton 

P.  J.  C.  Field  considers  the  nine  possible  candidates  for  the  authorship  of  the 
Morte  Darthur  in  ‘Thomas  Malory:  the  Hutton  Documents’  (M/E).  He  con¬ 
vincingly  demonstrates  that  Sir  Thomas  Malory  of  Newbold  Revel  was  the  true 
author.  In  'Malory’s  Minor  Sources’  (N&Q)  Field  maintains  that  Malory  may 
have  used  more  English  sources  than  has  been  previously  suspected. 

In  'The  Source  for  Book  XVIII  of  Malory’s  “Morte  Darthur”  '  E.  M. 
Bradstock  challenges  E.  Vinaver’s  view  that  the  ME  stanzaic  Morte  Arthur  is 
little  used  in  Book  1 8  of  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur.  He  points  to  passages  which 
he  believes  demonstrate  Malory’s  use  of  the  stanzaic  Morte. 

Approaching  Malory  from  what  appears  to  be  a  Marxist  point  of  view, 
Karl -Heinz  Magister,  in  'Das  Prosawerk  Thomas  Malory’s'12  seeks  to  illustrate 

uZeitschrift  fur  Anglistik  unci  Amerikanistik,  2,  ed.  by  Eberhard  Bruninger  ill.  Leip¬ 
zig:  Enzyklopiidie  Leipzig,  pp.  101-192. 
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in  Malory’s  work  a  reflection  of  changing  political  circumstances  and  the 
emergence  of  capitalism. 

In  ‘Malory’s  “dale  of  Balin’’  Reconsidered’  R.  L.  Kelly  revives  the  debate 
over  unity  in  Le  Morte  Darthur ,  which  Mark  Lambert  tried  to  put  to  rest  in 
1 974,  claiming  that  Vinaver’s  argument  (that  each  of  Malory’s  tales  was  entire 
and  independent  in  its  own  right)  does  not  take  into  consideration  Malory’s 
alterations  of  portions  of  the  plot  of  a  tale.  Kelly  analyses  the  plot  of  the  tale 
and  assesses  criticism  of  it,  asserting  that  Malory  brought  ‘order  out  of  chaos’ 
by  interweaving  subordinate  plot  threads  in  his  tale.  Circumstances  concerning 
the  Tristram  story  catch  the  attention  of  D.  B.  Mahoney  in  ‘Malory’s  “Tale  of 
Sir  Tristram”:  Source  and  Setting  Reconsidered’  ( M&H ). 

G.  A.  Barthos  examines  in  ‘Caxton’s  Edition  of  Malory  Based  on  a  Source 
Other  than  the  Winchester  Manuscript’  ( N&Q )  a  passage  of  conversation  in 
'  1  he  Gareth  Tale  in  Caxton's  1485  edition  of  Le  Morte  Darthur  between 
Gryngamoure  and  Lyones  as  it  contrasts  with  that  in  the  Winchester  Manus¬ 
cript  attributed  to  Lvnet  and  Lyons.  Guided  by  context,  Barthos  suggests  that 
Caxton’s  version  is  the  correct  one,  and  in  turn  notes  effectively  that  a  possible 
error  by  Malory  was  caught  by  the  ‘sharp-sighted  editor’  and  that  the  correc¬ 
tion  may  be  added  to  other  external  evidence  to  corroborate  Vinaver’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  Winchester  Manuscript  was  not  necessarily  Caxton’s  primary 
source. 


10.  Other  Prose 

I.  Bishop  discusses  ‘  “Greek  Fire’’  in  “Ancrene  Wisse”  and  Contemporary 
Texts’  (N&Q),  and  notes  that  there  is  a  striking  reference  to  ignis  grecus  in  a 
Latin  secular  love-lyric  ‘De  Ramis  Cadunt  Folia’  in  a  manuscript  containing 
material  datable  from  1  130-1230  (i.e.  from  the  time  of  the  Moralia  Super 
/ Evangelia  to  that  of  Ancrene  Wisse  itself).  No  direct  influence  on  either  of 
these  two  prose  texts  is  claimed.  Furnishing  further  support  for  C.  A.  Ladd’s 
argument  (YW  42.63-4)  G.  B.  Jack  discusses  ‘Archaizing  in  the  Nero  Version 
of  Ancrene  Wisse'  ( NM )  basing  his  claim  on  the  scribe’s  use  of  ‘{risse/Sisse’for 
oblique  cases  and  ‘/>es’  for  the  genitive. T.  P.  Dolan  challenges  M.  B.  Salu’s 
interpretation  of  the  difficult  word  ‘  “Riote”  in  “Ancrene  Wisse”  ’  (f.  52b  28) 
as  a  hunting  term  ( ELN ),  a  meaning  first  credited  by  O.E.D.  to  The  Muster  of 
Game  where  it  fits  the  context,  though  in  Ancrene  Wisse  this  meaning  is  un¬ 
warranted. 

J.  de  Caluwe-Dor,  in  a  fascinating  but  too  brief  study  of  ‘The  Chronology  of 
the  Scandinavian  Loan  Verbs  in  the  Katherine  Group'  (ES)  shows  that  many  of 
those  verbs  must  have  been  English  long  before  their  appearance  in  MS 
Bodley  34.  This  line  of  study  will  make  important  adjustments  to  earlier  claims 
for  and  about  an  ‘AB  Language’.  T.  P.  Dolan  notes  that  ‘The  Source  of  the 
Early  Middle  English  Sermon  “Alse  Longe  as  I  Liue  i  t’is  Werld’”  (N&Q), 
which  survives  in  MS  Trinity  College  Cambridge  B.1.45  and  British  Library 
MS  Cotton  Cleopatra  C.  VI,  is  a  passage  in  Sermon  XLIII  of  St  Bernard’s 
Sermones  in  Cantica. 

In  a  commendably  clear-headed  article  on  a  notably  difficult  subject,  M.  F. 
Wakelin  addresses  himself  not  only  to  ‘Richard  Rolle  and  the  Language  of 
Mystical  Experience  in  the  Fourteenth  Century’  (DownR)  but  also  to  Hilton, 
the  Cloud  author,  and  Julian  of  Norwich.  He  discusses  their  use  of  imagery  (in 
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particular,  the  variations  on  the  concept  of  Love)  and  other  symbolic  and 
linguistic  devices,  and  notes  similarities,  both  in  aims  and  practice,  between 
fourteenth-century  England  and  modern  India  (with  the  name  Jhesu  as  the 
English  equivalent  of  the  Indian  namajapa).  M.  G.  Amassian  presents  a 
substantial  account  of  ‘The  Rolle  Material  in  Bradfer-Lawrence  MS  1 0  and  Its 
Relationship  to  Other  Rolle  Manuscripts’  (Manuscripta).  She  discusses, 
among  many  other  things,  the  fact  that  Rolle ’s  Commandment  begins  with  a 
unique  translation  of  a  section  of  Chapter  VIII,  De  Meditacione,  of  the 
Emendatio  Vitae  which,  as  the  MS’s  incipit  indicates,  was  seen  as  integral  to  the 
text.  In  ‘Sight  and  Insight:  Vision  and  the  Mystics'  ( FCEMN )  J.  S.  Neaman 
links  treatises  on  optics,  light  metaphysics,  and  intuitive  cognition  (especially 
the  work  of  Duns  Scotus  and  Ockham)  with  the  ‘blinding  flash  of  mystical 
ecstacy’  which  ‘illuminates  the  lands  from  England  and  the  Rhine  to  Italy’. 
Vision  poems  and  narratives  proliferated  in  both  Latin  and  the  European 
vernaculars:  Augustine,  Bonaventure,  Grosseteste,  Dante,  and  the  Pearl  Poet 
are  adduced  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  there  was  ‘a  single  overriding  preoccu¬ 
pation’  with  ‘vision’  at  that  time. 

In  an  interesting  paper  A.  M.  Reynolds  discusses  the  use  of  the  words 
‘  “Courtesy”  and  “Homeliness”  ’  in  the  Revelations  of  Julian  of  Norwich’ 
(FCEMN):  ‘Courtesy’  connotes  the  same  aristocratic  idealism  that  is  found  in 
contemporary  secular  literature  (e.g.  Gawain),  whereas  ‘Homeliness’  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  aloofness  suggested  in  the  word  ‘Courtesy’.  However, 
the  extraordinary  image  of  ‘our  true  mother,  Jesus'  implies  that,  in  the  author's 
eyes,  the  two  concepts  are  not  totally  antithetical.  In  ‘Love  was  his  meaning: 
Julian  of  Norwich-Six  Centuries  Later’  (FCEMN)  P.  Molinari  shows  that 
Julian’s  teaching  on  Love  is  ‘steeped  in  revelation  and  corresponds  to  the  most 
accepted  expressions  of  Christian  truth’.  The  final  section  of  the  article  is 
concerned  with  ‘the  relevance  of  Julian’s  teaching  for  the  men  of  today’.  In  ‘A 
Note  on  Julian's  Visions’  (DownR)  A.  Ryder  takes  the  shorter  version  of  The 
Revelations  of  Divine  Love ,  analyses  what  the  author  says  about  her  condition 
before,  during,  and  after  the  experience,  and  inclines  to  think  that  she  was  not 
‘the  recipient  of  an  extraordinary  divine  revelation'. 

According  to  J .  P.  H.  Clark,  Walter  Hilton  demands  three  things  from  those 
who  are  called  to  contemplation:  ‘humility,  firm  faith,  and  “A  hole  entencion 
to  God”  '.  This  ‘Intention  in  Walter  Hilton'  (DownR)  has  important  signifi¬ 
cance  for  his  view  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance:  the  notion  of  ‘pure  intention', 
which  is  found  in  sinners  who  are  sorry  out  of  love  for  God,  not  out  of  fear,  goes 
back  to  an  earlier  penitential  tradition.  In  ‘The  Walter  Hilton  -  Cloud  of 
Unknowing  Authorship  Controversy  Reconsidered’  (SMC,  1 975),  L.  C.  Gatto 
examines  the  pros  and  cons  of  theories  put  forward  by  previous  scholars  and 
adds  a  few  points  of  his  own  on  the  side  of  those  who  want  to  eliminate  Hilton 
‘as  the  mystical  creator  of  the  Cloud  of  Unknowing'.  To  support  his  case,  Gatto 
cites  instances  where  Hilton  is  obviously  criticising  not  only  Rolle  on  particular 
points  of  mystical  dogma,  but  also  the  Cloud  (e.g.  Hilton’s  warning  about  the 
danger  of  being  deceived  in  single-minded  contemplation  of  the  ‘nakede 
mynde  of  godde’). 

M.  C.  Seymour  notes  that  ‘The  Czech  Version  of  “Mandeville's  Travels”  ' 
(N&Q),  the  only  version  left  for  full-scale  original  research,  was  made  in 
Bohemia  before  1419  by  Vivfincem  Vavriner  from  a  German  copy-text,  and 
survives  in  seven  fifteenth-century  MSS.  Going  as  far  as  M.E.D.  had  reached 
at  the  time  of  writing,  P.  J.  Lucas  lists  fifty  ‘Modifications,  Antedatings, 
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Postdatings  and  Corrections  to  OED  and  MED,  A-L’  (NM)  based  on  his  own 
edition  of  Capgrave’s  Abbreuiacion  ofCronicles  (forthcoming  from  E.E.T.S.) 
with  references  also  given  to  Hingeston’s  edition.  His  fourth  section.  Correc¬ 
tions  to  M.E.D.,  is  particularly  useful. 

J.  P.  H.  Clark  presents  ‘The  “Cloud  of  Unknowing”:  Walter  Hilton  and  St. 
John  of  the  Cross:  A  Comparison'  ( DownR ,  1978).  Similarities  between  the 
two  earlier  works  and  the  Spanish  Carmelites’  teaching  in  the  Ascent  of  Mount 
Carmel  and  the  Dark  Night  (which  are  commentaries  on  the  love -poem  En  una 
noche  oscura )  spring,  not  from  joint  dependence  on  Tauler,  who  seems  not  to 
have  been  known  in  later  medieval  England,  but  ‘from  a  comparable  experi¬ 
ence  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  common  tradition  of  contemplative  spiritual¬ 
ity,  including  among  its  authorities  especially  Augustine,  Gregory,  Bernard, 

.  .  .’  et  al.  Clark  also  considers  the  changing  perspective  on  ‘Action  and 
Contemplation  in  Walter  Hilton’  (DownR)  from  Scale  1  to  Scale  2,  using 
Hilton's  sources  to  show  ‘that  his  apparent  innovations  are  in  part  a  reversion 
to  an  older  tradition'.  In  this  comprehensively  documented  paper  he  identifies 
the  kind  of  ‘mixed'  life  which  Hilton,  following  on  from  Gregory  and  Aquinas, 
esteemed:  not  the  one  ‘where  action  distracts  from  contemplation,  but  where 
contemplation  itself  issues  in  action’.  In  a  rather  esoteric  paper,  Clark  also 
notes  that  the  view  that  Adam’s  soul  is  created  by  God  in  His  own  ‘Image  and 
Likeness  in  Walter  Hilton’  (DownR)  is  Augustinian.  The  ‘Likeness’  of  God  in 
Christ  is  expressed  in  the  twin  virtues  of  humility  and  charity  ‘which  fertilize 
each  other  in  proportion  as  contemplation  is  recovered’. 

R.  B.  Bosse  in  ‘Margery  Kempe's  Tarnished  Reputation:  A  Reassessment’ 
(FCEMN)  seeks  to  show  that  ‘Margery  is  neither  an  egomaniac  or  a  genius’, 
but  that  her  writing  has  many  estimable  qualities,  e.g.  her  lively  vignettes  and 
her  sure  handling  of  dialogue,  where  she  exhibits  an  ability  to  imitate  both 
parable  and  exemplum.  From  the  way  in  which  she  describes  some  of  her 
experiences  Margery,  it  is  claimed,  could  well  have  been  as  irritated  by  herself 
as  we  are  with  her,  and  perhaps  she  uses  the  third  person  (‘bis  creatur’)  because 
the  real  hero  of  her  treatise  is  not  herself,  but  Christ. 

T.  Hahn  publishes  ‘ The  Middle  English  Letter  of  Alexander  to  Aristotle : 
Introduction,  Text,  Sources,  and  Commentary’  (MS)  using  Worcester  Library 
MS  F.  172,  the  unique  copy  of  the  translation  of  the  Epistola  Alexandri  ad 
Aristotelem  (ff.  138r-146v).  The  scribe  flourished  in  a  London  commercial 
scriptorium  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  text  is  printed  with  the  Middle 
English  version  facing  the  Latin  ‘original’  (Boer’s  edition,  1973).  Hahn  con¬ 
cludes  his  text  with  a  commentary  which  is  mainly  intended  ‘to  offer  a  series  of 
conjectural  readings’  which  ‘attempt  to  indicate  what  the  translator  may  have 
seen  in  his  Latin  text’.  In  an  important  footnote  (no.  24)  Hahn  cites  the  1977 
article  of  Dimarco  and  Perlman  (YW  58.103)  which  uses  quotations  from  their 
(then)  forthcoming  text  (now  published:  YW  59.96),  and  notes  disparities 
between  their  quotations  and  the  MS  readings.  The  introduction,  which  is  very 
helpful,  includes  a  discussion  of  the  translation’s  inadequacies  (e.g.  ‘I  have 
loved'  for  animavi  in  1.536)  and  an  interesting  section  on  various  syntactical 
and  lexical  features  of  the  time  (traces  of  the  aureate  style,  Latinate  vocabul¬ 
ary,  etc.). 

C.  Lindberg  notes  differences  between  words  rendered  both  before  and 
after  ‘The  Break  at  Baruch  3.20  in  the  Middle  English  Bible'  (ES).  This 
evidence  not  only  requires  us  to  alter  the  dating  of  the  translations  and 
revisions,  but  also  furnishes  further  support  for  Fristedt’s  criticism  (1953)  of 
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the  suggestion  advanced  by  Forshall  and  Madden  (1850)  that  the  translation 
could  have  been  completed  by  Wyclif  himself  (see  also  YW  5  1 .103).  P.  Moe 
(. N&Q )  presents  ‘The  Middle  English  Prose  Gospel  of  Nicodemus:  A  Newly 
Identified  Version':  in  Huntington  Library  MS  144  ff.  47r-54v  (1480-1500) 
there  is  a  version  of  the  Gospel  close  to  that  of  Pepys  2498  (see  W.  H.  Hulme’s 
E.E.T.S.  edition  of  1 907  for  the  various  groupings).  The  two  versions  deal  with 
the  same  incidents  (in  particular,  the  life  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea),  but  differ  in 
some  features  -  for  instance,  there  is  no  Latin  in  the  Pepys  text,  and  the 
Huntington  text  has  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  descent  into  Hell  (see  K. 
Power’s  article  YW  59.99).  H.  Hargreaves  writes  on  ‘Popularising  Biblical 
Scholarship:  The  Role  of  the  Wycliffite  Glossed  Gospels’13,  which  are  extant  in 
nine  MSS.  He  exemplifies  different  types  of  commentary  (e.g.,  on  Luke  21. 
28-32  from  MS  Bodley  243  and  MS  Cambridge  University  Library  Kk.  2.9), 
indicates  the  various  sources  (e.g.  FitzRalph  in  the  section  on  simony  in  MS 
York  XVI  D2),  and  concludes  that  the  ‘Lollard  movement  produced  in  its 
well-organised  and  well-financed  centres,  as  well  as  the  standard  sermon- 
cycle,  two  collections  of  material  ...  an  alphabetical  theological  common¬ 
place  book,  composed  in  Latin  .  .  .  and  a  series  of  continuous  commentaries  on 
the  Gospels,  closely  associated  with  the  text,  in  the  vernacular’. 

J.  C.  Hirsh  (M/F)  discusses  ‘Prayer  and  meditation  in  Late  Mediaeval 
England:  MS  Bodley  789'  (late  fifteenth  century).  He  takes  us  carefully 
through  the  MS  showing  how  one  item  leads  on  to  another,  and  thus  he  claims 
that  it  forms  ‘a  reasonably  complete  religious  vade  mecum',  which  manipulates 
the  reactions  of  the  reader  (e.g.  quiet  and  suffering,  rejection  and  adoration, 
fear  and  affirmation).  The  article  ends  with  an  appendix  on  MS  Harley  1706. 
In  a  most  enlightening  and  singularly  refreshing  article  D.  A.  Lawton  returns 
to  the  problem  of  ‘Gaytryge’s  Sermon,  Dictamen  and  Middle  English  Allitera¬ 
tive  Verse’  (MP)  basing  his  argument  on  the  texts  in  Thoresby’s  Register  itself, 
the  Thornton  MS  ( c .  1440),  and  Trinity  College  Cambridge  MS  B  10.12 
(mid-fifteenth  century).  Study  of  ‘the  scribal  treatment  of  the  sermon,  espe¬ 
cially  in  matters  of  format  and  punctuation'  leads  him  to  associate  it  with  the 
tradition  of  dictamen ,  in  particular  the  division  into  cola  and  commata.  The 
conclusions  may  be  untenable  but  the  argument  raises  important  questions 
(see  above  in  Section  2). 

A.  J.  Fletcher  and  S.  Powell  present  a  substantial  study  of  ‘The  Origins  of  a 
Fifteenth-Century  Sermon  Collection:  MSS.  Harley  2247  and  Royal  18  B 
XXV’  (LSE).  Mirk’s  Festial ,  the  Legenda  Aurea  and  a  collection  of  Dominical 
sermons  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  the  Fasciculus  Morum ,  and  Alexander 
Carpenter’s  Destructorium  Viciorum  are  cited  to  show  the  relationship.  K. 
Bitterling  notes  some  ‘Signs  of  Death  and  Other  Monitory  Snatches  from  MS. 
Harley  2247’,  (N&Q)  the  last  sermon  in  which  is  a  model  ‘to  remembre  ...  be 
soul  of  our  gode  ffrende  N’.  Comparisons  and  contrasts  with  the  signa  mortis 
tradition  are  noted. 

Pamela  Gradon’s  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary  to  Dan  Michel's  Ayen- 
bite  of  Inwyt 14  form  ‘a  complete  rewriting  of  the  apparatus  in  Morris’s  edition 
of  the  work,  published  in  1 886’  and,  together  with  the  corrected  reprint  of  the 
text  which  she  supervised  in  1965  (YW  47.87)  the  two  volumes  afford  an 

'3Mediaevalia  Lovaniensia.  Series  I.  Studia  VII,  pp.  171-189. 

'4Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt.  Vol.  II:  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary,  by 
Pamela  Gradon.  O.U.P.  for  E.E.T.S.  No.  278.  pp.  xii+326.  £8. 
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opportunity  for  scholars  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  text  for  the  first 
time.  Indeed,  with  its  excellent  glossary,  the  Ayenbite  can  now  be  studied  with 
greater  facility  than  other  texts  which  perhaps  should  have  been  accorded 
priority  to  it.  The  introduction  includes  a  full  discussion  of  British  Library  MS 
Arundel  57  and  notes  that  the  author  was  not  an  Augustinian  canon  but  a 
Benedictine  monk.  The  section  on  language  builds  on  Wallenberg's  study  of 
1923  and  on  the  more  recent  work  of  Ulf  Magnusson  (Lund  Theses  in  English 
I,  1971 ).  The  notes  supply  all  the  essential  cross  references  to  the  De  Animu , 
the  Somme  le  Roi,  and  English  versions  of  it  (including  The  Book  of  Vices  and 
Virtues,  YW  23.79—80).  For  the  Somme  le  Roi  the  editor  has  consulted  all  ten 
extant  thirteenth-century  MSS,  with  the  exception  of  Ashburnham-Barrois 
246  which  she  was  not  able  to  trace,  and  made  relevant  collations,  for  specific 
passages,  with  ten  fourteenth-century  MSS.  Dr  Gradon  is  to  be  warmly  con¬ 
gratulated  for  bringing  a  difficult  project  through  to  a  most  distinguished 
conclusion. 

J.  H.  L.  Kengen  publishes  a  fine  edition  of  the  Memoriale  Credencium ,  A 
Late  Middle  English  Manual  of  Theology  for  Lay  People 15,  based  on  Bodley 
MS  Tanner  201,  from  the  S.W.  Midlands,  with  cross  references  to  the  three 
other  extant  MS  versions:  British  Library  MSS  Harley  535  and  Harley  2398, 
and  Cambridge  University  Library  MS  Dd.1. 1 .  The  text  was  noted  in  Jolliffe’s 
Checklist  (under  A4;  see  YW  55.1 32).  The  introduction  contains  a  description 
of  the  manuscripts,  followed  by  a  note  on  the  sources  of  the  Memoriale ,  which 
include  the  Dextera  Pars  of  William  of  Pagula’s  Oculus  Sacerdotis,  the  treatise 
referred  to  by  S.  Wenzel  as  Postquam  (in  Traditio  27,  1971),  Raymund  of 
Pennaforte's  Summa  de  Poenitentia ,  and  Edmund  of  Abingdon's  Speculum 
Ecclesiae.  The  treatise  is  anonymous,  and  'all  the  paleographical  evidence 
points  towards  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century’.  This  edition  reproduces 
the  punctuation  of  the  MS.  in  a  manner  similar  to  E.E.T.S.  procedure.  The 
notes  deal  mainly  with  the  biblical  sources,  but  include  interesting  ancillary 
information  (e.g.  on  the  patristic  repercussions  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
Scriptures  never  mention  that  Jesus  laughed,  p.  285n.).  The  glossary  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  not  to  be  exhaustive,  but  selects  the  more  unusual  and  difficult 
words. 


11.  Drama 

Editions  and  General  Studies 

Once  again  the  accuracy  and  scholarly  excellence  expected  in  the  work  of 
Norman  Davis  characterise  his  facsimile  of  the  Non-Cycle  Plays  and  the 
Winchester  Dialogues' 6.  A  companion  volume  to  Davis’s  Non-Cycle  Plays  and 
Fragments  (YW  51.1 06),  it  provides  photographs  of  the  manuscripts  of  all  the 
texts  edited  there  with  the  exception  of  the  Shrewsbury  Fragments,  which  are 

15 Memoriale  Credencium:  A  Late  Middle  English  Manual  of  Theology  for  Lay  People 
edited  from  Bodies/  MS  Tanner  201  by  J.  H.  L.  Kengen.  Obtainable  from  Department  of 
Middle  English,  Erasmuslaan  40-10,  6500  HD  Nijmegen,  The  Netherlands.  25  Dutch 
florins  (including  postage). 

'"Non-Cvcle  Plays  and  the  Winchester  Dialogues ,  ed.  by  N.  Davis.  Leeds  Texts  and 
Monographs,  Medieval  Drama  Facsimiles  V.  Leeds,  Yorks.:  U.  of  Leeds,  School  of 
English,  pp.  iii  +  208.  £24. 
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to  appear  in  a  subsequent  volume.  In  addition,  it  not  only  includes  facsimiles  of 
the  Interludium  de  Clerico  et  Puella  and  Robin  Hood  and  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham ,  but  also  prints  for  the  first  time  the  complete  text  of  the  two 
dialogues  in  Winchester  College  MS  33,  Lucidus  and  Dubius  and  Occupation 
and  Idleness.  Brief  notes  on  each  manuscript  and  its  language  preface  its 
facsimile,  and  the  ordering  of  the  manuscripts,  except  that  of  the  Winchester 
Dialogues  which  are  placed  finally,  is  approximately  chronological.  The  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  transcription  of  the  Dialogues ,  though  spot-checking  has  revealed 
it  to  have  minor  blemishes  (e.g.  p.  179,  line  8  frer-toxe]  feriore  MS;  line  17 
there-fore]  There  fore  MS)  is  extremely  high.  This  facsimile  will  be  welcomed 
by  students  of  medieval  drama. 

The  connection  between  ‘Middle  English  Elevation  Prayers  and  the  Corpus 
Christi  Cycles’  ( ELN )  is  considered  by  L.  Lepow.  She  stresses  the  connection 
of  the  plays’  ‘Hail’  lyrics  with  versified  prayers,  written  for  the  laity  to  utter  at 
the  elevation  of  the  Host,  and  which  have  provided  the  lyrics  with  their  model . 

S.  Billington,  in  ‘  “Suffer  Fools  Gladly”:  The  Fool  in  Medieval  England  and 
the  Play  Mankind'  (in  The  Fool  and  the  Trickster ,  ed.  P.  V.  A.  Williams, 
Cambridge  and  Totowa,  1979),  surveys  evidence  concerning  the  activity  of 
the  medieval  fool,  finding  it  throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  occasionally  during  the  Christmas  season.  She  goes  on  to  argue  reason¬ 
ably,  though  occasionally  straining  her  evidence,  that  the  character  Mercy  in 
Mankind  could  be  regarded  as  a  fool  character,  after  the  Pauline  concept  of  the 
Christian  being  a  fool  for  Christ  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  article  by  R.  D.  Marshall,  unhelpfully  entitled  ‘The  Development  of 
Medieval  Drama:  A  New  Theology’  (SMC),  is  principally  an  account  of  the 
developments  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  from  early  to  late  medieval 
times.  He  traces  the  emergence  of  the  late  medieval  theological  concept  of 
Christ  as  the  suffering,  vulnerable  human  being  from  the  earlier  concept  of 
Christ  as  triumphal  Christus  Victor,  and  suggests  that  the  different  tone  of  each 
of  the  four  great  mystery  cycles  is  partly  the  result  of  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  theological  emphases. 

E.  M.  Kelly  writes  on  ‘The  “Days  of  Creation”  in  Medieval  English  Mystery 
Cycles:  Hints  for  Staging  from  Bible  Manuscript  Illuminations'  ( ABR ).  She 
suggests  various  possibilities  for  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  hexaemeron 
in  the  cycle  plays  from  a  survey  of  the  iconography  of  selected  illuminated 
Bible  manuscripts. 

G.  Wickham  writes  an  interesting,  if  general,  survey  of  ‘Medieval  Comic 
Traditions  and  the  Beginnings  of  English  Comedy’  in  Comic  Drama:  The 
European  Heritage,  ed.  W.  D.  Howarth  (London,  1 978).  He  begins  by  stating 
the  medieval  concept  of  comedy,  and  goes  on  to  describe  the  nature  of  comedy 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Latin-liturgical  dramas  through  to  the  early  Tudor 
plays,  frequently  referring  to  the  sociological  and  cultural  factors  which  con¬ 
ditioned  it. 

S.  Spector  investigates  ‘Anti-Semitism  and  the  English  Mystery  Plays’ 
(CompD),  using  modern  explanations  of  scape -goat  psychology  to  elucidate 
the  role  of  anti-Semitism  in  medieval  drama.  He  finds  that  the  Jews  are  made 
to  embody  disproportionate  rationality  and  disbelief,  and  thus  act  as  focal 
points  for  these  qualities  which  the  plays  are  committed  to  dispel;  the  motiva¬ 
tion  behind  the  anti-Semitism,  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  clearly  perceived,  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  pedagogical. 
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Though  ‘The  Specter  of  Bernard's  Noonday  Demon  in  Medieval  Drama’ 
( ABR )  by  K.  M.  Ashley  overreaches  itself  in  its  concluding  sections,  there  is 
interest  in  its  argument  that  Mary’s  troubled  hesitation  in  Towneley,  York  and 
N-Town  at  accepting  the  angel  of  the  Annunciation  should  be  viewed  from  a 
Bernardine  perspective .  Ashley  illustrates  how  Bernard  regarded  hesitation  as 
a  model  response  of  one  spiritually  alert  to  the  possibility  of  covert  evil,  and 
traces  the  dissemination  of  this  interpretation  through  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

In  ‘Divine  Power  in  the  Chester  Cycle  and  Late  Medieval  Thought’  (JHI), 
K.  M.  Ashley  argues  that  a  central  and  unifying  preoccupation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Chester  cycle,  a  desire  to  demonstrate  the  reality  and  quality  of  divine 
omnipotence,  and  that  because  this  is  also  a  preoccupation  of  the  fourteenth- 
and  fifteenth-century  nominalist  philosophers,  the  Chester  cycle  would  seem 
to  reflect  a  particularly  nominalist  emphasis. 

J.  R.  Royse  casts  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  the  article  by  Ashley  in  his  note 
on  ‘Nominalism  and  Divine  Power  in  the  Chester  Cycle’  (JHI).  He  argues  that 
the  purportedly  nominalist  emphases  which  Ashley  unearths  in  the  Chester 
cycle  are  in  fact  simply  biblical. 

K.  M.  Ashley  replies  to  the  criticism  of  Royse  in  a  second  note  on  ‘Nominal¬ 
ism  and  Divine  Power  in  the  Chester  Cycle’  (JHI),  claiming  that  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  was  not  as  direct  as  he  assumes,  and  that  the  Bible  was  known 
more  from  being  embedded  in  other  contexts,  such  as  liturgical  readings.  She 
also  stresses  that  she  was  not  arguing  that  Chester  was  necessarily  a  nominalist 
text,  and  she  suggests  that  perhaps  nominalistic  thought  featured  more  widely 
in  medieval  devotion  than  has  been  previously  imagined. 


Chester 

In  ‘  ‘‘Christ  and  the  Doctors”:  Sir  Walter  Greg’s  Work  with  the  Chester 
Cycle  Plays’  (Lib),  H.  A.  Hargreaves  carefully  traces  the  stages  in  Greg’s 
textual  studies  of  the  Chester  cycle. 

L.  M.  Clopper  illustrates  what  he  considers  to  be  ‘The  Principle  of  Selection 
of  the  Chester  Old  Testament  Plays’  (ChauR )  after  first  providing  a  critique  of 
the  view  which  generally  regards  the  act  of  selection  as  being  influenced  by  the 
relative  typological  value  of  the  biblical  subject  matter.  He  considers  that  in 
the  Chester  cycle  at  least,  the  selection  principle  is  conditioned  by  a  desire  to 
show  the  development  of  the  Old  Law  and  the  consequent  opposition  of  the 
Old  Law  to  the  New. 

In  ‘  “Unbeleeffe  is  a  Fowle  Sinne”:  The  Chester  Nativity  Play’  (SUS),  K.  J. 
Harty  offers  a  rather  plodding  vindication  of  the  Chester  Nativity  against 
criticisms  which  have  declared  it  to  be  random  and  tasteless.  He  discovers  that 
the  play’s  repeated  exhortations  to  have  faith  generate  a  close  thematic  unity. 

J.  Marshall  attempts  to  interpret  the  significance  of  records  relating  to  the 
‘Players  of  the  Coopers’  Pageant  from  the  Chester  Plays  in  1572  and  1575’ 
(77V).  He  believes  that  the  records  suggest  that  the  players  were  not  full-time 
professionals,  but  were  Freemen  from  various  guilds,  highly  paid  for  their 
occasional  services. 


N-Town 

S.  Spector  surveys  the  evidence  for  ‘The  Provenance  of  the  N-Town  Codex’ 
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{Lib),  covering  well-traversed  ground  and  passing  on  a  little  further  on  his  own. 
After  certain  curious  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the  manuscript  (how,  for 
example,  can  the  learned  N-Town  marginal  glosses  nourish  a  theory  that  the 
cycle  was  produced  by  religious?),  he  challenges  the  generally  accepted 
interpretation  of  the  ‘N’  as  nomen  and  provides  notes  on  the  former  ownership 
of  the  manuscript  by  Robert  Hegge. 

Towneley 

In  ‘Theology  and  Politics  in  the  Towneley  Play  of  The  Talents'  ( M&H ),  T. 
Coletti  argues  for  the  thematic  appropriateness  of  the  Talents  play,  and 
believes  that  it  explores  some  of  the  various  meanings  attributed  to  Christ’s 
seamless  robe  in  scriptural  exegesis.  Though  her  exposition  of  the  ‘thematic 
intricacy’  of  the  play  is  almost  too  coherent,  she  nevertheless  sheds  some 
interesting  light  upon  its  working. 

L.  L.  Besserman  suggests  a  new  interpretation  of  the  problematic  word 
‘alod’  in  ‘The  Wakefield  Noah ,  lines  55-56’  ( PLL ).  He  proposes  that  it  be 
regarded  as  a  ME  form  of  the  medieval  Latin  term  al(l)odium ,  ‘freehold’, 
though  he  notes  that  his  proposal  is  not  without  its  own  difficulties. 

In  ‘Uxor  Noah:  A  Raven  or  a  Dove?’  ( ChauR ),  R.  J.  Daniels  comments 
briefly  on  the  role  of  Noah’s  wife,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Wakefield 
play.  He  finds  that  the  play  illustrates  that  just  as  Noah  submitted  his  will  to 
God,  so  must  Noah’s  wife  submit  her  will  to  her  husband,  and  that  both  are 
able  to  achieve  harmony  in  their  joint  working  of  the  will  of  God. 

T.  J.  Jambeck  adduces  interesting  evidence  from  exegetical  traditions  to 
argue  that  ‘The  “  Ay  11  of  Hely ”  Allusion  in  the  Prima  Pastorum '  ( ELN )  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  an  allusion  to  a  local  ale,  but  rather  as  signifying  ‘the  ale  of 
Elias’,  a  prophet  renowned  for  his  temperence.  Though  enthusiasm  for  his  idea 
leads  to  a  too  tightly  formulated  account  of  how  the  allusion  fits  exactly  into 
the  thematic  structure  of  the  play,  his  statement  that  the  shepherds'  beer  is  as 
fictive  as  the  feast  which  it  precedes  is  worth  considering. 

J.  A.  Hirshberg  writes  on  ‘Noah's  Wife  on  the  Medieval  English  Stage: 
Iconographic  and  Dramatic  Values  of  her  Distaff  and  Choice  of  the  Raven’ 
( SIcon ),  arguing  plausibly  that  the  appearance  of  the  distaff  and  the  raven  in 
the  Wakefield  Processus  Noe  helps  to  amplify  a  figural  association  of  Noah's 
wife  with  Eve. 

F.  P.  Manion  provides  ‘A  Reinterpretation  of  The  Second  Shepherds'  Play' 
{ABR)  which  stresses  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Redemption  before  a  full  appreciation  of  the  play  is  possible.  His  reading  is 
vitiated  by  tenuous  allegorical  interpretations. 

York 

A.  D.  Justice  gives  a  sometimes  fanciful  but  nevertheless  interesting  account 
of  the  appropriateness  of  each  play  of  the  York  cycle  to  its  producing  guild  in 
‘Trade  Symbolism  in  the  York  Cycle'  (77),  wherever  he  is  able  to  perceive  it. 
He  considers  that  twenty-nine  of  the  York  plays  appear  to  have  significant 
associations  with  their  producing  guilds. 

M.  Rogerson,  in  ‘The  York  Corpus  Christi  Play:  Some  Practical  Details’ 
(• LeedsSE ),  outlines  the  complex  organisation  of  the  system  of  funds  for  the 
Corpus  Christi  drama  in  York.  She  concludes  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
overall  control  of  this  system  by  civic  authority. 
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Nun-Cycle  Pluys  and  Moralities 

J.  Dutka  examines  evidence  concerning  the  'Mystery  Plays  at  Norwich: 

I  heir  Formation  and  Development’  (LeedsSE)  in  order  to  try  to  describe  what 
the  growth  and  decline  of  the  Norwich  plays  may  have  been  like.  She  suggests 
that  in  their  early  days  the  plays  may  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Great  Guild  of  Norwich,  that  their  responsibility  later  may  have  been  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  Guild  of  St  Luke,  and  that  after  1527  they  were  made  a  civic 
responsibility  until  their  demise  in  1565. 

In  ‘Early  Robin  Hood  Plays:  Two  Fragments  and  a  Bibliography’  (RMS),  G. 
Parfitt  prints  again  the  Robin  Hood  fragments  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham  and  Robin  Hood  and  the  Friar  and  Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter. 
He  appends  a  brief  bibliography. 

I.  Lancashire  prints  documents  pertaining  to  the  performance  of  'The  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  Play  at  Tamworth’  ( N&Q )  and  discusses  their  significance.  He 
produces  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  play  was  not  staged  before  1516,  and 
from  circumstantial  evidence  considers  that  the  play  dramatised  the  Last 
Judgement. 

A.  J.  Mill  in  'The  Records  of  Scots  Medieval  Plays:  Interpretations  and 
Misinterpretations'17  circumspectly  interprets  the  record  evidence  which  she 
brings  forward  and  corrects  erroneous  interpretations  made  by  other  commen¬ 
tators. 

T.  Coletti  seeks  to  elucidate  further  ‘The  Design  of  the  Digby  Play  of  Mary 
Magdalene'  (SP),  supporting  the  view  of  it  as  a  carefully  constructed  and 
unified  play.  She  draws  attention  to  the  presence  and  function  of  the  imagery 
of  eating  and  of  clothing,  and  concludes  that  what  Mary  Magdalene  eats  and 
wears  during  the  course  of  the  play  is  designed  to  mirror  her  steadily  changing 
spiritual  condition,  from  that  of  sinner  to  that  of  saint. 

Another  apologia  for  the  Mary  Magdalene  play  is  provided  by  N.  Maltman 
in  'Light  in  and  on  the  Digby  Mary  Magdalene''8.  She  argues  that  the  perennial 
theme  of  the  play  is  the  operation  of  God’s  grace  which  brings  life  from  death 
and  saintliness  from  sin,  and  that  the  imagery  of  light  is  employed  in  it  with 
aptness  and  deliberateness.  The  occasional  prolixity  of  her  article  threatens  to 
imitate  a  defect  some  have  seen  in  the  play. 

I  Lancashire  prints  a  reference  to  what  may  be  the  earliest  record  of  the  use 
of  puppets  in  England  in  '  “Ioly  Waite  and  Malkyng”:  a  Grimsby  Puppet  Play 
in  1431’  ( REEDN ),  and  speculates  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  play  being  a 
comedy  of  seduction  and  clerical  incontinence  after  the  fashion  of  the  Inter- 
ludium  de  Clerico  et  Puella. 

The  two  volumes  of  York  Records ,  edited  by  Alexandra  F.  Johnston  and 
Margaret  Rogerson19,  are  the  first  in  the  planned  series  by  REED  whose 
overall  aim  is  'to  locate,  transcribe  and  publish  systematically  all  surviving 
evidence  of  dramatic,  ceremonial  and  minstrel  activity  in  Great  Britain  before 


l7In  Bards  and  Makars,  ed.  by  A.  J.  Aitken,  M.  P.  McDiarmid  and  D.  S.  Thomson. 
Glasgow,  1977. 

18 Saints ,  Scholars  and  Heroes:  Studies  in  Medieval  Culture  in  Honour  of  Charles  W. 
Jones,  ed.  by  M.  H.  King  and  W.  M.  Stevens.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  U.  Microfilms  Internat. 
for  St  John's  Abbey  and  U.  Collegeville,  Minn.  2  Vols:  pp.  309  and  417. 

19 York  Records,  Vols.  1  &  II,  ed.  by  Andrew  F.  Johnston  and  Margaret  Rogerson. 
Manchester,  Lancs.:  Manchester  U.P.  iot  REED.  pp.  xlix  + 6 1 6, 6 17-965.  £23. 75  each. 
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1642’.  These  two  handsomely-produced  books  admirably  carry  out  their  part 
of  this  ambitious  project.  Volume  I  reproduces  in  chronological  order  (each 
source  used  has  been  carefully  re -dated)  all  the  known  documentary  refer¬ 
ences  to  dramatic  and  other  entertainments  supported  by  the  civic  and  guild 
authorities  of  York.  Volume  II  provides  a  series  of  appendixes  containing 
supplementary  information  about  the  documents  and  their  background;  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  entries  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Norman  printed  in  Volume  I;  textual 
notes;  glossaries;  and  indexes  (the  ‘Place  and  Name  Index'  is  a  mine  of  detailed 
information  in  itself).  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret  or  comment 
upon  the  abundance  of  material  reproduced  here:  the  editors  say  that  their 
intention  is  'to  provide  the  raw  material  from  which  the  theatrical  and  musical 
history  of  the  city  can  be  derived’.  For  this  reason  these  are  not  really  books  for 
beginners  in  the  study  of  medieval  drama,  but  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
admirable  research  tools  for  all  serious  students  of  the  subject. 
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Middle  English:  Chaucer 


JOYCE  BAZIRE  and  DAVID  MILLS 


1.  General 

A  bibliography  for  the  current  year  will  be  found  in  ‘Chaucer  Research, 
1979.  Report  No. 40'  by  Thomas  Kirby  (ChauR). 

1 979  has  proved  an  important  year  in  Chaucer  studies,  since  it  has  seen  the 
official  beginning  of  The  New  Chaucer  Society  and  the  first  issues  of  its 
publications,  the  annual  Studies  in  the  Age  of  Chaucer  (SAC)1  (containing 
substantial  critical  articles,  reviews,  and  a  bibliography)  and  The  Chaucer 
Newsletter  {CN),  the  latter  to  be  published  twice  yearly,  with  occasional 
supplements.  The  inaugural  meeting,  held  in  Washington  D.C.  -  reported  on 
in  CN  -  brought  together  a  galaxy  of  Chaucerian  scholars  from  many  coun¬ 
tries.  The  first  of  the  annual  Chaucer  lectures,  delivered  by  D.  S.  Brewer, 
described  in  his  inimitable  way  ‘Furnivall  and  the  Old  Chaucer  Society’.  This 
second  Newsletter  also  contains  a  useful  section,  ‘Projects  and  Research  in 
Progress:  Reports',  though  not  all  the  projects  are  confined  purely  to 
Chaucerian  information.  Articles  and  notes  in  SAC  and  CN  will  be  noticed  in 
the  appropriate  places,  as  is  R.  E.  Lewis's  contribution  of  the  first  volume  of 
‘The  Chaucer  Library’  series,  which  is  to  contain  ‘a  faithful  reproduction  of 
Chaucer's  books  as  he  knew  them'. 

As  Beryl  Rowland  remarks  in  her  preface  to  Companion  to  Chaucer  Studies 
(Revised  Edition)2,  the  output  in  the  ten  years  since  the  first  edition  (YW 
49.100-1)  has  been  great,  and  important  advances  have  been  made.  This 
present  edition  is  expanded  by  Robert  W.  Ackerman’s  ‘Chaucer,  the  Church, 
and  Religion'  and  John  H.  Fisher's  ‘The  Legend  of  Good  Women',  each  with 
its  appropriate  bibliography.  In  Ackerman's  opinion  much  of  Chaucer’s 
attitude  towards  the  Church  and  its  teaching  and  the  reflections  of  religious  life 
were  those  of  popular  Christianity,  but  some  awareness  of  theological  debates 
is  suggested.  However,  in  the  religious  sphere,  it  is  only  those  matters  inspired 
directly  by  the  Consolatio  that  are  of  great  importance.  Fisher’s  chapter  is 
much  occupied  with  the  dating  of  the  Legend  of  Good  Women  itself,  as  well  as 
the  relationship  between  the  two  versions  of  the  Prologue,  with  briefer  men¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  sources  of  the  legends.  Elsewhere  Florence  Ridley  contri¬ 
butes  ‘The  State  of  Chaucer  Studies:  A  Brief  Survey’  (SAC). 

A  long-felt  need  for  a  specific  glossary  is  filled  in  A  Chaucer  Glossary3, 

'Studies  in  the  Age  of  Chaucer  I.  ed.  by  Roy  J.  Pearcy.  The  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Norman.  Ok.:  The  New  Chaucer  Society,  pp.  x  +  263. 

2 Companion  to  Chaucer  Studies  (Revised  Edition),  ed.  by  Beryl  Rowland.  O.U.P. 
pp.  xi  ■+•  316.  pb.  £3.75. 

3 A  Chaucer  Glossary,  compiled  by  Norman  Davis,  Douglas  Gray,  Patricia  Ingham  and 
Anne  Wallace-Hadrili.  Oxford:  Clarendon  P.  pp.  xx  +  185.  pb.  £3.50. 
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compiled  by  Norman  Davis,  Douglas  Gray,  Patricia  Ingham  and  Anne 
Wallace-Hadrill.  It  does  not  claim  to  give  a  complete  account  of  Chaucer's 
vocabulary  (which  is  available  in  Tatlock  and  Kennedy’s  Concordance ),  and 
covers  only  Part  I  of  The  Romauntofthe  Rose  and  omits  the  Equatorie  entirely. 
Although  Skeat’s  six-volume  edition  is  the  prime  source  for  the  spelling  of 
head-words,  later  editions  have  not  been  overlooked.  The  introduction  is 
excellent  in  the  information  it  provides  regarding  practice  and  compilation, 
and  particularly  in  the  succinct  ‘Notes  on  Inflections’.  The  entries  themselves 
are  very  full,  containing  variant  spellings,  various  parts  of  words  (e.g.  tenses, 
endings  of  verbs,  adjectives  and  their  comparative  forms),  different  meanings 
with  their  specific  references,  cross-references,  and  finally,  the  etymology. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  careful  and  exhaustive  piece  of  work,  which  will  earn 
the  gratitude  of  students  and  scholars  alike.  (Reviewed  by  Basil  Cottle,  RES, 
1980,  pp. 445-6;  R.  A.  Waldron,  N&Q,  1980,  pp.357-9.) 

Two  book-length  studies  examine  Chaucer’s  classical  legacy.  In  Chaucer 
Among  the  Gods \  John  P.  McCall  illustrates  the  variety  of  uses  to  which 
Chaucer  put  classical  myth,  emphasising  that  he  was  heir  to  a  wide  range  of 
approaches  to  the  myths  besides  being  capable  of  adapting  them  to  his  pur¬ 
poses  unprompted.  He  could  adapt  them  to  tragic  purpose,  as  in  the  Book  of 
the  Duchess ;  or  allegorise  them,  as  in  House  of  Fame,  Parlement  ofFoules  or 
Knight’s  Tale  -  not  the  personal  allegories  of  Boethius,  but  ‘a  broader, 
philosophical  form  which  he  could  isolate  as  a  unit  and/or  incorporate  with 
other,  more  realistic  modes  of  discourse’.  He  drew  upon  the  associations  of 
their  settings  and  pre-Christian  ethos  and  even,  in  certain  tales,  employed 
them  for  a  comedy  which  ‘either  mocks  and  debases  the  old  deities  and  legends 
or  .  .  .  turnydhem  into  meaningless  irrelevance’.  Predictably,  Troilus  and  the 
Knight’s  Tale  are  prominent  in  this  book,  which  has  criticism  of  the  poems  as  its 
central  concern.  Ovid’s  elegiac  poems  establish  the  Ovidian  perspective  from 
which  John  M.  Fyler,  in  Chaucer  and  Ovid5,  examines  the  dream-poems, 
tracing  points  through  into  Troilus  and  the  Tales.  An  extended  commentary  on 
the  House  of  Fame  stresses  Chaucer’s  ironic  exploration  of  authority  and 
experience  and  finds  an  Ovidian  moral  emerging  from  this  Ovidian  concern  - 
‘the  inevitable  effort  and  equally  inevitable  failure  of  man  to  describe  and 
understand  his  experience  and  surroundings  from  the  only  perspective  avail¬ 
able’,  yet  combined  with  an  awareness  of  ‘the  vitality,  comic  exuberance,  and 
poignant  beauty’  of  worldly  things.  The  related  Ovidian  concerns  of  ‘the 
contrast  between  nature’s  blissful  oblivion  and  human  consciousness’  and 
‘between  a  lost  state  of  innocence  under  Nature’s  law  and  the  world  of 
decadent  experience’  emerge  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  and  the  Parlement, 
both  positive  affirmations  of  love,  using,  respectively,  biased  and  detached 
narrators  for  exploration.  In  Troilus  ‘the  lifelike  complexity  of  characters  and 
motives’  denies  any  easy  message,  and  its  palinode,  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women,  reveals,  when  compared  with  its  sources,  the  distortions  necessary  to 
attain  any  clarity  of  statement.  The  analogy  between  the  loss  of  artistic  control 
and  the  loss  of  control  over  real  events  is  interestingly  explored  through 
Troilus  and  the  Tales,  where  story-telling  will  be  finally  and  progressively 

4 Chaucer  Among  the  Gods:  The  Poetics  of  Classical  Myth,  by  John  P.  McCall. 
University  Park,  Penn,  and  London:  The  Pennysylvania  State  U.P.  pp.  v  4-  189. 

^Chaucer  and  Ovid,  by  John  M.  Fyler.  New  Haven,  Conn,  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  x 
+  206.  £10.45. 
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abandoned.  But  in  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale  an  alternative  is  proposed  'in  which 
the  comic  human  resources  of  language  and  rhetoric  try  on  their  own  to 
reintegrate  the  disordered,  unresolved  conflicts'  of  the  Tales  and  leave  the 
reader  lost  amid  the  variety  of  perspectives.  (Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Hanning, 
SAC,  1980,  pp.  159-65;  Helen  Cooper,  N&Q,  1980,  pp. 89-90.) 

Each  of  the  epithets  applied  to  the  writers  in  ‘Moral  Chaucer  and  Kindly 
Gower b  is  usually  used  of  the  other  author,  as  the  late  Rosemary  Woolf  points 
out.  She  first  illustrates  with  little  difficulty  ‘Gower’s  abstentions  from 
received  morality  and  his  observations  of  human  weakness  which  are  often 
uncritically  kind’.  Chaucer's  works  present  greater  difficulty  as  it  is  only  in  the 
overt  classical  imitations  that  he  tells  stories  which  conflict  in  a  serious  way 
with  Christian  moral  principles.  The  tales  of  the  Merchant  and  Franklin  and 
the  Wife's  Prologue  are  used  to  illustrate  in  detail  Chaucer’s  serious  treatment 
of  love  along  with  its  sinful  complement,  lust.  Chaucer  recognises  the  sin, 
which  he  treats  in  different  ways,  but,  unlike  Gower,  any  compassion  he  may 
feel  for  the  sinner  does  not  blur  the  outlines.  In  'The  Correction  of  a  Descrip¬ 
tive  Schema:  Some  “Buts”  in  Barbour  and  Chaucer’  (SA  C),  Judith  Grossman 
takes  examples  from  the  two  poets  as  illustrative  of  their  method  of  'criticizing 
and  correcting  a  descriptive  schema,  in  view  of  a  new  criterion  of  historical 
truth  (rather  than  “reality”  as  such)’,  a  correction  signalled  by  the  use  of  the 
adversative  conjunction. 

Arguing  that  ‘The  Royal  Stanza  in  Early  English  Literature’  (PM LA )  was  so 
called  because  it  was  traditionally  used  for  royal  or  ceremonial  address,  Martin 
Stevens  suggests  its  significance  for  the  Parlement  and  Troilus ,  the  latter 
establishing  the  potential  of  this  flexible  form  for  Chaucer’s  imitators.  He 
himself  also  discovered  there  the  potential  of  the  form,  using  it  tellingly  for 
stylistic  effect  in  the  Tales  -  notably  in  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  where  critics 
have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  ‘prose’  (11.96);  the  high  style  here  pur¬ 
ports  to  reinstate  decorum  but  is,  comically,  the  vehicle  of  dullness.  In 
‘Chaucer  and  Medieval  Irony’  (SAC),  Edmund  Reiss  argues  that  the  deepest 
level  of  irony  in  Chaucer  is  the  awareness  that  art  and  language,  which  he 
avowedly  employs  to  reflect  nature,  are  inadequate  and  can  be  fulfilled  only  by 
being  abandoned  for  Divine  Truth. 

Henry  Ansgar  Kelly  sees  a  connection  between  ‘The  Genoese  Saint  Valen¬ 
tine  and  Chaucer’s  Third  of  May’  (CN).  Possibly  Chaucer  was  the  first  to 
introduce  St  Valentine  as  the  patron  of  the  mating-season,  and  his  association 
of  the  saint  with  springtime  rather  than  February  might  suggest  that  his 
Valentine  was  St  Valentine  of  Genoa  whose  feast-day,  3  May,  is  on  a  date  used 
significantly  by  Chaucer.  Paying  most  attention  to  the  Tales,  James  R.  Andreas 
sketches  in  some  of  the  ‘Festive  Liminality  in  Chaucerian  Comedy’  (CN).  In 
the  course  of  illustrating  his  article,  ‘The  Inept  Lover  and  the  Reluctant 
Mistress:  Remarks  on  Sexual  Inefficiency  in  Medieval  Literature’  (Beichner 
Festschrift)1 ,  Alain  Renoir  draws  examples  from  the  three  lovers  in  the  Miller’s 
Tale  and  in  Troilus,  as  well  as  mentioning  Chaucer’s  presentation  of  himself  as 

6In/.  R.  R.  Tolkien ,  Scholar  and  Storyteller:  Essays  'In  Memoriam  ,  ed.  by  Mary  Salu 
and  Robert  T.  Farrell.  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  London:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  325.  $25.  [Abbrevi¬ 
ated  Tolkien  Festschrift .] 

7In  Chaucerian  Problems  and  Perspectives:  Essays  Presented  to  Paul  E.  Beichner 
C.S.C.,  ed.  by  Edward  Vasta  and  Zacharias  P.  Thundy.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana:  U.  of 
Notre  Dame  P.  pp.  xvii  +  264.  $14.95.  [Abbreviated  Beichner  Festschrift .] 
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a  lover.  Constance  B.  Hieatt’s  ‘Un  Autre  Fourme:  Guillaume  de  Machaut  and 
the  Dream  Vision  Form’  ( ChauR )  contains  some  references  to  Chaucer’s 
work.  Carol  Falvo  Heffernan  points  out  in  ‘Wells  and  Streams  in  Three 
Chaucerian  Gardens’  (PLL)  that  scriptural  and  patristic  sources  may  be 
discerned  even  in  amorous  contexts.  Obviously  the  Parlement  affords  most 
scope  with  stream  and  well  and  the  suggestion  of  Eden;  the  well  of  the 
Merchant’s  Tale  adds  a  faint  religious  dimension  to  the  tale;  and  although  the 
connection  with  the  Franklin’s  garden  is  much  vaguer,  water-symbolism  is 
present  in  connection  with  the  rocks  in  the  sea. 

A.  J.  Gilbert  begins  his  study  of  Literary  Language  from  Chaucer  to  John¬ 
son 8  by  an  examination  of  the  linguistic  features  of  the  traditional  three  styles 
and  their  use  by  Chaucer  and  Skelton.  Chaucerian  examples  for  close  analysis 
are  drawn  mainly  from  the  Tales ,  with  one  passage  from  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess.  Walter  Scheps  publishes  the  results  of  a  survey  of  ‘Chaucer’s  Use  of 
Nonce  Words,  Primarily  in  the  Canterbury  Tales’  (A/M).  ‘Nonce  word’  here 
means  a  word  occurring  only  once  in  the  Chaucer  canon  and  excluding,  inter 
alia,  variants  not  adopted  by  Robinson.  The  survey  is  presented  statistically 
but  tales  with  high  and  low  frequency-rates  are  then  discussed,  together  with 
the  links;  the  linguistic  and  aesthetic  significance  of  the  result  and  its  value  as 
evidence  of  Chaucer’s  poetic  development  are  also  considered.  In  ‘Toward  a 
Visual  Stylistics:  Assent  and  Denial  in  Chaucer’  ( Visible  Language,  1978), 
Spencer  Cosmos,  after  identifying  the  confusions  in  the  distinctions  drawn  by 
major  lexicons,  argues  that  in  Chauceryea  and  nay  are  unmarked  forms,  while 
yis  and  no  are  ‘behabitively  marked’  forms.  Manfred  Gorlach  discusses 
‘Chaucer’s  English:  What  Remains  to  be  Done’  (. Arbeiten  aus  Anglistik  und 
Amerikanistik,  1978). 

Chapter  4  of  Nigel  Wilkins’s  Music  in  the  Age  of  Chaucer8 9  brings  together 
references  in  Chaucer  to  music  and  its  performance  against  a  background  of 
fourteenth-century  music,  its  performers,  and  instruments  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Britain.  Barry  A.  Windeatt  discusses  ‘The  Scribes  as  Chaucer’s  Early  Critics’ 
(SAC),  supporting  with  a  variety  of  classified  examples  the  view  that  scribal 
variations,  as  the  product  of  Chaucer’s  literate  near-contemporaries,  can  serve 
to  define  the  nature  of  Chaucer’s  originality.  In  ‘Landscapes  of  Love  and 
Poetry:  Chaucerian  Dream  Allegory  in  England  through  the  Renaissance’ 
( CN ),  Alice  Loftin  argues  that  a  tradition  enduring  for  over  two  centuries  after 
his  death  derived  from  Chaucer’s  dream-poems,  whose  poet-dreamers  estab¬ 
lished  the  making  of  poetry  as  the  central  concern  of  the  genre.  In  ‘The 
Illustrated  Eighteenth-Century  Chaucer’  (MP),  Alice  Miskimin  considers  the 
pictorial  illustrations  of  Chaucer’s  poems  by  Vertue  (1721)  and  Stothard 
(1782-3  and  1807),  concluding  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  two  cabinet 
pictures  of  the  Pilgrimage  by  Stothard  and  Blake.  R.  A.  Shoaf  contributes 
‘Notes  towards  Chaucer’s  Poetics  of  Translation’  (SAC),  arguing  that 
Chaucer,  conscious  of  the  discontinuity  between  the  language  of  literature  and 
life,  approached  traditions  and  conventions  as  a  translator  and  gave  them  new, 


8 Literary  Language  from  Chaucer  to  Johnson,  by  A.  J.  Gilbert.  Macmillan,  pp.  ix  + 
224. 

9Music  in  the  Age  of  Chaucer,  by  Nigel  Wilkins.  Chaucer  Studies  I.  Cambridge:  D.  S. 
Brewer;  Totowa,  N.J.:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  xiv  +  174.  £15. 
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forward-reaching  meaning.  ‘Chaucer’s  Realism’  in  English  Poetry10  is  the 
printed  version  of  an  unscripted  discussion  between  Elizabeth  Salter  and 
Derek  Pearsall,  ranging  over  the  Tales  and  Troilus,  and  containing  many 
revealing  insights  into  the  poet  s  work  in  respect  of  both  stories  and  characters. 
Not  only  did  Hunt  do  much  to  bring  Chaucer’s  work  to  readers’  attention,  but 
as  Paul  M.  Clogan  notes  in  ‘Chaucer  and  Leigh  Hunt'  ( M&H ),  he  also 
commented  perceptively  on  the  poet.  In  a  long  and  carefully  detailed  study  of 
‘Gesture  in  Chaucer'  (M&H),  Barry  A.  Windeatt  shows  what  is  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  appropriateness  of  Chaucer’s  practice,  and  illustrates  these  particu¬ 
larly  by  using  passages  which  can  be  compared  with  their  sources.  The  most 
frequent  gestures  are  concerned  with  his  characters’  eyes  and  faces,  which,  in 
differing  ways,  reflect  the  inner  life.  Windeatt  suggests  that  many  more  ges¬ 
tures  of  significance  can  be  found  in  Chaucer  than  those  which  he  categorises. 
By  examining  the  talk  of  the  Man  in  Black,  Dorigen’s  complaint,  and  Chaunte- 
deer’s  venting  of  his  rhetorical  spleen,  Stephen  Manning  points  out  the  three 
variations  of  therapeutic  value  this  talking  can  have  on  a  speaker  in  ‘Rhetoric 
as  Therapy:  The  Man  in  Black,  Dorigen,  and  Chauntecleer’  (Kentucky 
Philological  Association ,  1978). 

The  concern  of  J.  D.  Burnley’s  interesting  book11,  Chaucer 's  Language  and  the 
Philosophers'  Tradition,  is  the  ‘architecture’  of  Chaucer’s  language,  his  poetic 
usage  considered  as  an  interplay  between  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas.  Burnley  focuses  on  the  terminology  of  moral  discourse  deriving 
from  late  antiquity  and  in  particular  from  the  Cynico-Stoic  tradition.  His  exami¬ 
nation  begins  with  the  language  used  to  describe  and  evaluate  the  behaviour  of 
the  tyrant,  and  it  ends  with  the  vocabulary  associated  with  the  supremely  med¬ 
ieval  ideal  of  the  Gentil  Man,  ‘a  dynamic  symbol  poised  between  the  tyrant  and 
the  philosopher,  and  as  such  closer  to  human  nature  as  it  was  ordinarily  experi¬ 
enced’  (p.  170).  Against  the  rashness  and  ire  of  the  tyrannical  man  was  opposed 
the  ideal  of  the  philosopher,  an  embodiment  of  calm  rationality  and  constancy. 
Under  the  influence  of  Christian  doctrine  and  experience,  Stoic  ideals  became 
transformed:  feeling  was  infused  into  moral  ideals  so  that  pity,  not  a  virtue  to 
the  Stoic,  can  accompany  mercy  as  a  characteristic  attributed  to  God  and  so 
deserving  imitation  by  men.  The  notion  that  feelings  had  to  be  controlled  by 
reason  gave  way  to  the  understanding  that  feeling  which  passed  beyond 
reason’s  restraint  could  often  raise  man  to  the  heights,  whether  in  the  pursuit 
of  human  or  of  divine  love.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  grace  engendered  a 
revolution  in  ethics  by  dissociating  reward  from  desert,  and  on  this  doctrine 
was  modelled  the  courtois  conception  of  erotic  love. 

The  argument  abstractly  summarised  here  is  conducted  throughout  in  terms 
of  a  close  analysis  of  particular  words  and  groupings  of  lexical  items,  and  they 
include  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  ‘central’  in  the  vocabulary  of 
Chaucer.  However,  it  is  not  only  key  expressions  like  stable,  mesure ,  pitee  or 


10English  Poetry,  ed.  by  Alan  Sinfield.  Sussex  Books.  Sussex  Publications  Ltd.  (1976). 
pp.  239. 

11 Chaucer’s  Language  and  the  Philosophers’  Tradition,  by  J.  D.  Burnley.  Chaucer 
Studies  II.  Cambridge:  D.  S.  Brewer;  Totowa,  N.  J.:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  ix  +  1 96. 
£15. 
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gentil  that  are  illuminated,  but  a  variety  of  others,  as  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by 
consulting  the  useful  index  of  words,  both  English  and  Latin,  on  pp.  191-3. 
And  it  is  not  only  Chaucer  but  his  contemporaries,  too,  whose  moral  schemata 
are  explored  and  located  in  a  wider  context  of  ancient  and  medieval  ethical 
reflection.  Though  there  may  be  particular  points  to  query,  this  is  altogether  a 
very  convincing  and  useful  enquiry  which  has  the  double  virtue  of  opening  up  a 
new  dimension  of  ‘background’  and  at  the  same  time  of  lending  sharpness  to 
many  familiar  passages  of  Chaucer’s  and  Gower’s  poetry  (for  Gower,  it  will 
not  surprise  us  to  learn,  is  extensively  drawn  upon;  a  particularly  acute  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  discussion  of  pitee  on  p.  129).  Burnley  provides  translations  of  all 
Latin  passages  quoted,  as  well  as  the  originals.  Despite  the  occasional  difficulty 
of  his  argument,  he  is  nearly  always  clear  and  fair,  and  displays  much  of  the 
mesure  he  analyses  so  effectively.  Perhaps  the  only  defect  is  a  slight  tendency 
to  underestimate  the  ethical  density  of  the  Christian  tradition  itself,  which 
derived  from  a  rich  complex  of  Old  Testament  theological  reflection  later 
subsumed  into  the  thought  of  Paul  and  the  Evangelists.  (Pearl,  which 
Burnley  does  not  mention,  is  especially  worth  reading  in  the  light  of  the 
Hebrew  tradition  described  by  J.  Danielou  and  others.)  A  study  by  Burnley 
of  Chaucer’s  specifically  religious  language  would  be  rewarding,  and  it  would 
usefully  supplement,  even  if  it  led  him  to  qualify,  many  of  the  arguments  and 
conclusions  of  this  book.  [A.V.C.S.] 


2.  Canterbury  Tales 

The  publication  of  The  Canterbury  Tales:  A  Facsimile  and  Transcription  of 
the  Hengwrt  Manuscript ,  edited  by  Paul  G.  Ruggiers12,  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  Variorum  Chaucer  for  which  Hengwrt,  modestly  emended  or  corrected, 
will  provide  the  ‘best’  text.  Donald  C.  Baker  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
manuscript  to  the  Variorum  text.  A.  I.  Doyle  and  M.  B.  Parkes  provide  the 
Palaeographical  Introduction,  some  of  the  findings  in  which  appeared  in  their 
1978  article  (YW  59.109).  The  249  folios  are  presented  with  facing  transcrip¬ 
tion,  the  Ellesmere  variants  being  listed  to  the  right  of  the  text.  Ellesmere 
variants  from  Melibee  and  from  the  Parson’s  Tale  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Hengwrt  has  been  chosen  as  base  manuscript  for  this  major  series 
because  it  is  probably  the  earliest  extant  copy,  showing  the  lack  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  sequence  for  the  tales  and  attesting  the  difficulties  facing  the  ‘editor’  and 
the  scribe.  The  importance  of  Hengwrt  for  our  understanding  of  the  structure 
of  the  Tales  is  emphasised  by  N.  F.  Blake  in  his  study  of  ‘The  Relationship 
Between  the  Hengwrt  and  the  Ellesmere  Manuscripts  of  the  “Canterbury 
Tales”  ’  ( E&S ),  in  which  he  argues  that  Hengwrt,  the  first  edition  of  the  Tales, 
is  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  unrelated  fragments  of  the  work  left  by  Chaucer  at 
his  death  into  ‘some  coherent  order’.  Blake  examines  the  organisation  of  the 
manuscript  as  evidence  of  the  editor’s  policy  and  hence  of  the  state  of  the 
copytext,  arguing  that  material  not  in  Hengwrt  should  be  regarded  as  non- 
Chaucerian.  He  then  considers  the  importance  of  Hengwrt  for  other  editors 
through  its  potential  pattern  of  ‘tale-link-tale’  and  its  subsidiary  interest  in  the 

v2The  Canterbury  Tales:  Geoffrey  Chaucer:  A  Facsimile  and  Transcription  of  the 
Hengwrt  Manuscript,  with  Variants  from  the  Ellesmere  Manuscript,  ed.  by  Paul  G. 
Ruggiers;  intro,  by  Donald  C.  Baker  and  by  A.  I.  Doyle  and  M.  B.  Parkes.  Norman, 
Ok  .:  U.  of  Oklahoma  P.:  Folkestone,  Kent:  Wm.  Dawson  &  Sons  Ltd.  pp.  liii  +  1024. 
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Wife  of  Bath,  and  he  stresses  particularly  the  modifications  made  to  Hengwrt 
by  the  Ellesmere  editor.  Discussing  ‘The  Collation  of  the  Cardigan  Chaucer 
Manuscript'  (PBS A  ),  George  R.  Reiser  offers  a  new  and  less  puzzling  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  condition  of  Quire  10  than  that  of  Manly  and  Rickert. 

A  high  standard  is  established  in  the  first  volume  of  ‘The  Chaucer  Library’ 
series  by  the  careful  scholarship  shown  in  Robert  E.  Lewis’s  edition  of  Lotario 
dei  Segni  (Pope  Innocent  III):  De  Miseria  Condicionis  Humane13.  Although 
Lewis  considers  that  no  passage  outside  the  Man  of  Law’s  Prologue  and  Tale 
and  the  Pardoner’s  Tale  can  certainly  be  traced  to  the  De  Miseria ,  after  careful 
sifting  of  evidence,  he  concludes  that  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
Chaucer  made  a  prose  translation  of  the  whole  work.  Using  the  glosses  to  the 
former  tale,  Lewis  is  able  to  deduce  which  extant  manuscripts  show  closeness 
to  the  manuscript  Chaucer  used.  He  explains  clearly  and  concisely  his  reasons 
for  editing  one  ‘typical  of  the  kind  in  existence  and  circulating  in  Britain  during 
the  Middle  Ages',  viz.  British  Library,  Lansdowne  358,  and  provides  -  among 
other  critical  apparatus  -  information  necessary  for  reconstructing  Chaucer’s 
manuscript,  as  well  as  Lotario’s  original.  The  text  is  provided  with  a  translation 
and  full  critical  apparatus.  (Reviewed  by  Daniel  Silvia,  SAC ,  1980,  pp.  167-72; 
A.  V.  C.  Schmidt,  RES.  1981,  pp.  200-1). 

Velma  Bourgeois  Richmond  in  ‘Pacience  in  adversitee:  Chaucer’s  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  Marriage’  ( Viator )  discusses  the  varying  attitudes  to  the  Wife  since 
Kittredge’s  day,  as  well  as  the  changing  assessments  both  of  courtly  love  and 
also  of  medieval  attitudes  to  women  and  marriage.  Rather  than  see  the  four 
principal  tales  in  this  group  as  a  debate  concerning  only  soveraynetee,  one 
should  regard  them  as  ‘part  of  a  central  argument  about  the  nature  of  marriage 
as  a  human  relationship  in  which  happiness  can  be  achieved  only  through 
self-sacrifice  and  abnegation  rather  than  assertiveness  and  self-seeking’. 
Undoubtedly  the  Wife  seems  eventually  to  achieve  a  happy  marriage  with 
Jankin  in  this  way,  but  it  is  also  argued  that  Griselda  is  teaching  her  husband, 
through  her  continuing  love  and  patience,  and  that  it  is  really  he  who  is  being 
tested.  January  appears  as  one  who  develops  solicitude  and  a  recognition  of 
May’s  importance  to  him  as  a  person,  with  a  foil  provided  by  Damian’s  illicit 
love,  the  kind  of  love  that  Aurelius  also  seeks;  but  in  its  outcome  the  Franklin's 
Tale  asserts  a  belief  in  the  goodness  of  man.  Finally,  mention  is  made  of 
Prudence  in  Melibee,  who  in  argument  helps  to  show  the  man  learning  through 
his  marriage  ‘that  “pacience  in  adversitee”  is  the  truest  strength’.  Ruth  Berg- 
gren  queries  ‘Who  really  is  the  Advocate  of  Equality  in  the  Marriage  Group?’ 
(MSE.  1977).  The  Wife  and  her  Hag  gain  mastery  over  themselves  and  then 
become  true  wives.  The  Clerk  takes  up  the  Hag’s  insistence  on  gentilesse.  a 
quality  which  allows  Walter  to  rule,  but  also  Griselda  to  obey.  The  Merchant 
attacks  courtly  love  on  which  the  Wife’s  position  is  also  based;  and  the 
Franklin  constructs  his  tale  on  a  marriage  contract  which  reflects  the  conclud¬ 
ing  contract  of  the  Wife’s  tale,  but  shows  a  failure  in  that  Arveragus  has  to  take 
control  to  rescue  Dorigen  from  her  plight.  Further,  through  Arveragus,  courtly 
love  is  degraded,  but  his  intended  sacrifice  of  honour  shows  him  the  most 
generous. 

l3Lotario  dei  Segni  (Pope  Innocent  III):  De  Miseria  Condicionis  Humane,  ed.  by 
Robert  E.  Lewis.  The  Chaucer  Library.  Athens,  Ga.:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  xiv  +  303. 
$25. 
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After  summarising  fabliau-characteristics,  Beryl  Rowland  proceeds  to  a 
comprehensive  account  with  many  examples  of  ‘What  Chaucer  Did  to  the 
Fabliau’  ( SN ).  In  ‘Chaucer’s  Friar  and  Merchant’  (ChauR)  N.  R.  Havely  pays 
close  attention  to  the  language  and  traditional  associations  of  the  pilgrim- 
Friar’s  presentation.  Although  the  language  could  have  a  wider  range  of 
reference  than  simply  financial,  it  does  also  draw  attention  to  wynning ,  intro¬ 
ducing  such  terms  before  the  Merchant’s  portrait  is  reached  (though  there  are 
many  suggestions  that  the  Friar’s  dealings  are  connected  with  women).  Else¬ 
where  in  Middle  English  writings  mendicant  and  mercantile  connections  may 
be  found.  Turning  his  attention  to  ‘Structural  Meaning  in  The  Pardoner's  Tale 
and  The  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale ’  ( Lang&S ,  1978),  W.  F.  Bolton  discerns  in  the 
former  work  units  within  units,  whose  boundaries  are  clearly  marked  by  verbal 
signals  and  create  a  formal  balance  in  the  introduction,  prologue,  and  tale.  The 
Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale  reveals  the  more  intricate  structure,  the  pattern  of  the  first 
half  differing  from  that  of  the  second,  and  they  reflect  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  tale.  Charles  A.  Sleeth  regards  ‘Astrology  as  a  Bone  of  Contention  be¬ 
tween  the  Man  of  Law  and  the  Franklin’  (CN). 

Arguing  that  ‘the  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  ...  is,  among  other  things,  an 
attempt  to  sublimate  the  sex-drive’,  Wolfgang  E.  H.  Rudat,  in  ‘The  Canterbury 
Tales:  Anxiety  Release  and  Wish  Fulfillment’  (AI,  1978),  examines  the 
release  of  fears  and  anxieties  by  the  Merchant,  Prioress,  Monk,  Pardoner,  ‘and 
even  the  Host’.  Stephen  Manning  discusses  ‘Rhetoric,  Game,  Morality,  and 
Geoffrey  Chaucer’  (SAC)  with  particular  reference  to  the  tales  of  the  Par¬ 
doner  and  Franklin  -  the  former  revealing  its  teller  through  a  tension  of 
rhetoric  and  seriousness,  the  latter  a  rhetorical  structure  comprehending  four 
games  which  extend  to  embrace  the  pilgrim-audience.  When  considering 
‘Serious  Chaucer:  The  Tale  of  Melibeus  and  the  Parson’s  Tale’  ( Beichner 
Festschrift),  Paul  G.  Ruggiers  maintains  that  Chaucer,  in  a  less  coherently 
organised  fashion,  reflects  Dante’s  treatment  of  ‘the  traditions  dealing  with  the 
ethical  and  moral  relations  of  men  both  as  social  and  spiritual  beings’.  Melibee 
demonstrates  the  important  function  of  prudence  in  regard  to  the  other  virtues 
and  is  significant  not  only  in  its  actual  placing,  but  also  for  the  larger  context  of 
the  pilgrimage.  The  Parson’s  Tale  in  its  terminal  position,  by  being  undis- 
guisedly  a  treatise  devoted  to  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  virtues  and  vices,  emphasises  the  goal  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
‘Jerusalem  celestial’.  Bearing  in  mind  the  character  of  the  first  and  last  tales, 
Zacharias  P.  Thundy  discerns  in  ‘Significance  of  Pilgrimage  in  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Tales'  ( LHY )  the  pilgrimage  from  reason  to  faith  and  that  from 
human  love  to  the  divine  love. 

In  ‘Form  and  Social  Statement  in  Confessio  Amantis  and  The  Canterbury 
Tales'  (SAC),  Paul  Strohm  argues  that  Chaucer  and  Gower  order  their  respec¬ 
tive  works  by  different  formal  principles  which  mediate  the  contemporary 
conflict  of  ‘hierarchical’  and  ‘anti-hierarchical’  views  of  society.  Chaucer 
explores  alternatives  to  hierarchy,  revealing  a  wide  range  of  possibilities,  while 
Gower  affirms  hierarchy;  Strohm  seeks  explanations  for  these  different 
approaches  in  the  careers  of  the  two  writers.  In  ‘Chaucer,  Lydgate,  and  the 
“Myrie  Tale”  ’  (ChauR),  Lois  Ebin  traces  the  shifting  sense  of  myrie  tale  in  the 
Tales  from  the  Host’s  ‘tale  of  entertainment’  to  the  ‘useful’  or  ‘moral  tale’  of 
other  pilgrims,  and  argues  that  an  awareness  of  the  limits  of  the  poet’s  craft  and 
of  storytelling  underlies  these  shifts.  Lydgate,  in  contrast,  affirms  a  belief  that 
‘poetry  is  noble  and  leads  man  to  truth’. 
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The  Yeoman’s  portrait  provides  Mary  Dove  with  an  example  for  her 
account  of  critical  aims  and  objectives  in  The  Criticism  of  Mediaeval  Litera¬ 
ture:  A  Sermon  and  an  Exemplum ’  ( CR ).  In  comparing  ‘Chaucer’s  Prioress 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin’  ( ChauR ),  Hardy  Long  Frank  considers  in  great  detail 
both  the  language  applied  to  the  Virgin  and  also  legends  concerning  her,  which 
suggest  that  to  the  medieval  mind  the  Prioress  would  appear  ‘the  Virgin’s 
handmaiden  par  excellence  whose  foibles  and  virtues  reflected  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  whose  amor  vincit  omnia'.  He  also  incidentally  accounts  for  what  is 
regarded  as  anti-Semitism  in  the  tale.  John  P.  Cutts  associates  ‘Madame 
Eglentyne’s  Saint  Loy’  ( StHum )  with  both  St  Eligius  and  St  Louis  IX  of 
France,  thereby  reflecting  on  her  character.  Using  the  title  ‘  “To  boille  the 
chiknes  with  the  marybones”:  Hodge’s  Kitchen  Revisited’  ( Beichner 
Festschrift )  as  a  starting-point,  Constance  B.  Hieatt  provides  a  fascinating 
account  of  medieval  cooking  practices,  incidentally  commenting  on  some  of 
the  food  in  Chaucer’s  works  the  exact  nature  (and  therefore  significance)  of 
which  may  not  be  understood  today.  Taking  verses  from  St  Paul  as  the  subject, 
Hope  Phyllis  Weissman  comments  on  the  significance  of  the  headwear  of  the 
Pardoner  and  the  Wife  in  ‘The  Pardoner’s  Vernicle,  the  Wife’s  Coverchiefs, 
and  Saint  Paul'  ( CN ).  Although  ‘The  Pardoner’s  Vernicle  and  the  Image  of 
Man  in  the  Pardoner’s  Tale ’  (CN)  is  shown  as  a  vehicle  for  condemning  him,  yet 
Theresa  Coletti  believes  that  it  may  also  carry  ‘an  ambivalent  hint  of  hope  for  him’. 
In  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Pope  of  Double  Worstede’  (CN),  Lawrence  Besserman 
notes  a  possible  veiled  reference  to  the  Great  Schism.  Robert  B.  White  Jr 
refers  to  ‘Chaucer’s  Physician:  An  Uncollected  Allusion  1611’  (N&Q). 

Stephan  Kohl  discusses  ‘ The  Kingis  Quhair  and  Lydgate’s  Siege  of  Thebes  as 
Imitations  of  Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale’  (Fifteenth  Century  Studies).  After  rang¬ 
ing  widely  in  the  literature  of  many  countries  and  times,  Edmund  Reiss  comes 
eventually  to  the  Miller’s  Tale  in  ‘Chaucer’s  deerne  love  and  the  Medieval  View 
of  Secrecy  in  Love’  (Beichner  Festschrift),  where  Nicholas’s  deerne  love  is 
contrasted  with  Absolon’s  open  avowels,  though  in  the  end  all  becomes  public. 
N.  F.  Blake  regards  ‘  “Astromye”  in  the  “Miller’s  Tale”  ’  (N&Q)  as  a  permiss¬ 
ible  variant  of  astronomy .  In  The  Reeve’s  Prologue  and  Tale  with  the  Cook’s 
Prologue  and  fragment  of  his  tale14,  A.C.  and  J.  E.  Spearing  admirably  succeed 
in  their  purpose  of  truly  evaluating  the  Reeve’s  Tale  in  its  own  right,  as  ‘a  funny 
story’,  an  example  of  Chaucer’s  mature  art,  whereas  often  it  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  its  disadvantage  with  the  Miller’s  Tale.  Its  linkage  with  the  latter  tale 
and  with  the  succeeding  Cook’s  Tale  is  dealt  with;  but  then  the  tale  is  set 
against  the  fabliau-tradition.  The  Reeve’s  Prologue  is  shown  to  offer  an 
excellent  development  of  the  LVo/ogwe-portrait.  The  explanatory  background, 
which  gives  deeper  meaning  to  the  tale,  deals  with  various  subjects  (such  as 
‘Work  in  the  Comic  Tales’,  and  the  Reeve’s  horse)  before  the  authors  turn  to 
the  characters  themselves;  and  the  introduction  concludes  with  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  poetic  style  and  the  content.  Full  notes  and  a  glossary  follow  the 
tales  themselves.  After  surveying  examples  of  ‘The  Northernisms  in  The 
Reeve’s  Tale ’  (Lore  and  Language),  N.  F.  Blake  evaluates  their  importance. 
Although  vocabulary  provides  uneven  evidence,  phonological  and  grammati¬ 
cal  features  were  of  importance.  Later  scribes  either  replaced  them  by  south- 


14The  Reeve’s  Prologue  and  Tale  with  the  Cook’s  Prologue  and  fragment  of  his  tale,  ed. 
by  A.  C.  and  J.  E.  Spearing.  C.U.P.  pp.  vii  +  128.  pb  £1.95. 
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ern  forms  or  -  presumably  deliberately  -  replaced  in  varying  degrees  some  of 
the  original  southern  by  northern  forms.  Blake  concludes  by  suggesting  that 
the  purpose  of  Chaucer’s  introduction  of  northern  forms  was  not  to  satirise  the 
clerks,  but  probably  ‘to  increase  the  sense  of  light-hearted  fun’  of  the  fabliau. 

A  new  interpretation  of ‘Chaucer’s  Man  of  Law  and  His  Tale:  The  Eccentric 
Design’  ( Tolkien  Festschrift ),  which  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  tale,  is 
provided  by  Robert  T.  Farrell.  After  commenting  on  the  standing  of  the 
pilgrim,  and  giving  an  explication  of  the  complex  structure  of  the  introduction 
to  the  tale,  Farrell  sees  in  the  tale  not  only  an  effective  tale  of  the  pathetic,  as 
far  as  Constance  is  concerned,  but  also  ‘an  acutely  troubled  intelligence’.  It  is 
as  though  the  teller  were  seeking  salvation  through  a  simple  faith,  such  as  the 
one  Constance  illustrates,  but  to  which  he  is  unable  to  give  either  ‘intellectual 
or  emotional  assent’.  The  element  that  runs  through  all  parts,  including  the 
Prologue  -portrait,  is  one  of  tension.  Denying  that  Constance’s  story  was 
appropriate  for  the  Man  of  Law,  Dorothy  Bethurum  Loomis  claims  in  ‘Con¬ 
stance  and  the  Stars’  ( Beichner  Festschrift )  that  it  had  two  attractions  for 
Chaucer:  it  was  a  good  piece  of  fiction  and  it  offered  him  ‘the  perfect  opportun¬ 
ity  to  set  forth  and  justify  his  belief  in  astrology’.  Some  of  his  principal 
additions  to  Trivet  are  those  that  offer  astrological  explanation  for  Con¬ 
stance’s  adventures -not  the  only  time  he  similarly  altered  sources.  Although  a 
competent  astronomer,  it  seems  that  like  other  medieval  men  he  believed  in 
astrology,  but  his  belief  was  in  part  scientific;  and  in  the  Man  of  Law’s  Pale  the 
view  is  demonstrated  that  the  tale  was  Chaucer’s  final  statement  on  astrology, 
‘the  orthodox  answer  to  the  question  of  the  degree  to  which  man  is  free’.  Sheila 
Delany’s  arguments  in  ‘Womanliness  in  the  Man  of  Law's  Pale’’  ( YW 
55.157-8)  are  refuted  in  Eugene  Clasby’s  ‘Chaucer’s  Constance:  Womanly 
Virtue  and  the  Heroic  Life’  (ChauR ).  Clasby  claims  that  Constance’s  situation 
can  be  compared  with  that  of  Boethius,  who  discovers  through  discussion  what 
Constance  finds  through  experience  in  resisting  Fortune,  and  that  she  accepts 
the  facts  of  her  life  as  God’s purveiance.  The  two  groups  of  women  characters 
in  the  tale  (also  in  contrast  to  Delany’s  theory)  represent  ‘differing  responses 
to  change  and  to  the  threat  of  powerlessness’.  In  an  interesting  essay,  Stephen 
Manning  traces  the  fortunes  of  ‘Chaucer’s  Constance,  Pale  and  Passive’ 
(. Beichner  Festschrift)  from  a  more  cosmic  view  in  Part  I,  through  Part  II, 
showing  a  combination  of  that  and  the  human,  to  Part  III,  where  the  human 
predominates;  but  Chaucer  does  not  explore  the  theological  or  psychological 
dimensions  of  his  heroine,  thus  producing  the  final  effect  of  an  inadequately 
treated  theme.  ‘Late  Gothic  pathos  in  The  Man  of  Law’s  Tale’  (JMRS)  is 
offered  by  Hope  Phyllis  Weissman  as  a  possible  medicine  between  extremes  in 
interpretation  of  the  tale.  She  suggests  that  alterations  to  Trivet’s  version  cause 
Chaucer’s  to  be  regarded  as  ‘an  exposure  of  the  publicly  sentimentalizing 
sensibility  of  his  age’.  Both  the  narrator  and  the  heroine  are  made  to  parody 
the  devotional  aesthetic  (specifically  Late  Gothic  pathos)  since  Chaucer  has 
deliberately  aligned  its  aesthetic  with  the  most  ornamental  and  histrionic  form 
of  late  medieval  art.  Beth  Burch  comments  on  ‘Chaucer’s  “Man  of  Law’s 
Tale”  and  “The  Handless  Maiden”  ’  (Language  Quarterly). 

Mary  Carruthers  turns  to  the  Wife’s  position  as  a  ‘capitalist  clothier’  (not  a 
weaver)  in  ‘The  Wife  of  Bath  and  the  Painting  of  Lions’  (PM LA )  to  illustrate 
that  her  experience  was  economic  and  had  been  gradually  gained  as  she 
amassed  wealth  from  her  old  husbands.  Maistrye  in  this  sense  gives  her 
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freedom  to  love.  But  her  generosity  in  bestowing  her  goods  on  Jankyn  reveals 
him  as  an  inexperienced  medieval  husband  (‘all  “auctoritee”  and  no  “experi¬ 
ence”  ’)  and  emphasises  for  her  the  folly  of  lacking  economic  independence. 
But  she  regains  it  and  has  learnt  that  business  and  her  heart  must  go  together. 
(The  arguments  concerning  the  Wife’s  economic  position  are  supplied  by 
extracts  from  writings  of  the  times,  such  as  deportment  books,  as  well  as  from 
the  Paston  letters.)  The  tale  has  superficial  resemblances  to  the  Wife’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  Jankyn,  but,  although  magic  replaces  economic  power,  what  the 
deportment-book  writers  see  as  gentility  is  used  in  the  tale  as  solution.  (In 
letters  to  the  Editor,  Robert  M.  Jordan  and  James  I.  Wimsatt  comment 
critically  on  this  article,  and  Mary  Carruthers  replies  [PMLA,  1979].)  The 
Lamentationes  of  Matholeus  -  ‘a  misogynous  poem  of  complaint’  -  is  a  work 
generally  ignored  by  critics,  but,  in  ‘Matholeus,  Chaucer,  and  the  Wife  of  Bath’ 
( Beichner  Festschrift )  Zacharias  P.  Thundy  subjects  it  to  a  close  comparative 
study  with  the  behaviour  of  the  Wife.  After  translating  this  work  into  French, 
Jehan  Le  Fevre  then  refuted  Matholeus  in  Le  Livre  de  Leesce,  a  defence  of 
women  and  marriage.  Thundy  maintains  that  there  are  over  two  hundred 
parallels  in  words,  ideas,  characters  etc.  in  Chaucer  and  Matholeus-Le  Fevre 
(and  provides  tables  to  aid  comparison),  and  that  Chaucer  often  adapted  long 
passages  as  well  as  using  isolated  lines.  All  these,  he  considers,  demonstrate 
that  Matholeus’s  work  should  be  regarded  not  as  an  analogue,  but,  along  with 
Jerome,  as  a  source.  In  a  concluding  section  he  supports  his  belief  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  Chaucer  could  have  used  Deschamps’s  Miroir  de  Manage. 
Rejecting  the  charge  of  murder  of  the  fourth  husband,  brought  against  Alisoun 
and  Jankyn  by  Beryl  Rowland  (YW  53.113)  and  Dolores  Palomo  (YW 
56.123),  Mary  Hamel  suggests  that  Jankyn  mentioned  in  his  list  of  wicked 
wives  a  contemporary  murder  case.  It  is  possible  that  this  indicated  that  he  was 
not  without  suspicion  of  his  wife;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Wife  thought  that 
he  was  equating  with  murder  the  sexuality  she  so  prized,  and  that  this  caused 
her  to  react  violently.  Mary  Hamel  concludes  ‘The  Wife  of  Bath  and  a  Con¬ 
temporary  Murder’  ( ChauR )  with  doubts  concerning  the  reality  of  the  final 
reconciliation. 

In  the  tripartite  organisation^  prologue  and  tale,  Philip  West,  discussing 
‘The  Perils  of  Pauline  Theology:  The  Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue  and  Tale' 
( Essays  in  Arts  and  Sciences ),  sees  a  comprehensive  parody  of  St  Paul,  and, 
referring  to  both  1  and  2  Corinthians,  points  out  how  thoroughly  she  is  his 
polar  opposite.  From  this  West  turns  to  the  Oedipus-myth  and  the  parallels 
that  can  be  drawn  between  it  and  the  prologue  and  tale.  M.  E.  Reisner  throws 
‘New  Light  on  Judoc  the  Obscure’  (C/V)  by  whom  the  Wife  swears.  Jewell 
Parker  Rhodes  writes  on  ‘Female  Stereotypes  in  Medieval  Literature: 
Androgyny  and  the  Wife  of  Bath’  ( JWSL ).  The  meaning  of  wight  is  again 
discussed,  here  by  Elizabeth  Roth  in  ‘On  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  “Embarrassing 
Question”  ’  ( AN&Q ,  1978).  As  the  depiction  of  the  two  heroines  is  so  close, 
Alexandra  Hennessey  Olsen,  in  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Eighteenth  Century:  The 
Wife  of  Bath  and  Moll  Flanders’  ( CN ),  considers  that  the  portrayal  of  the  latter 
suggests  an  analogue  of  the  former. 

Z.  Dolly  Hassan-Yusuff,  in  ‘  “Wynne  thy  Cost”:  Commercial  and  Feudal 
Imagery  in  the  Friar's  Tale'  (CN),  shows  in  detail  how,  by  such  imagery, 
Chaucer  ‘magnifies  the  summoner’s  moral  degeneration  and  suggests  compet¬ 
ition  with  the  devil  incarnate’.  Metaphoric  parallelism  of  the  two  important 
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medieval  hierarchies  —  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  feudal  orders  — illuminates  the 
central  theme.  In  ‘Chaucer’s  View  of  Robin  Hood’  ( CN ),  W.  Ken  Zellefrow 
considers  the  yeman  -devil  of  the  Friar’s  Tale  to  be  influenced  by  the  figure  of 
Robin  Hood  and  argues  that  the  tale  represents  ‘Chaucer’s  balanced  judgment 
of  a  folk  hero’.  For  ‘The  Analogues  of  Chaucer’s  Friar’s  Tale ’  ( ELN )  Peter 
Nicholson  discusses  in  detail  two  exempla  which  obviously  belong  to  the  same 
common  tradition  as  that  tale,  which  is  derived  from  a  distinctly  English 
version. 

In  ‘Chaucer,  the  Merchant,  and  Their  Tale:  Getting  Beyond  Old  Controver¬ 
sies.  Part  II’  ( ChauR ),  Emerson  Brown  Jr  suggests  the  possibility  that  it  is  the 
author’s  own  voice  that  is  heard  in  the  tale,  and  that  the  tale  may  be  a  sort  of 
personal  palinode.  He  contends  that  ‘Chaucer  has  built  a  judgment  of  art  and 
the  artist  into  the  very  structure’  of  the  Tales.  Mortimer  J.  Donovan  poses  in 
‘Chaucer’s  January  and  May:  Counterparts  in  Claudian’  (Beichner  Festschrift) 
five  questions,  which  he  answers  by  studying  the  text  of  De  Raptu  Proserpinae, 
expanded  in  various  ways  such  as  glosses  or  associations  with  certain  other 
Latin  poets.  Malcolm  Andrew  discusses  ‘January’s  Knife:  Sexual  Morality  and 
Proverbial  Wisdom  in  the  Merchant’s  Tale’  (ELN),  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  Parson’s  statement,  and  the  effect  Chaucer’s  couplet  would  have  on  his 
audience.  Having  reviewed  the  varying  ways  in  which  scholars  have  inter¬ 
preted  E  1267-1398,  in  ‘The  Marriage  “Encomium”  in  the  Merchant’s  Tale : 
A  Chaucerian  Crux’  (ChauR),  Donald  R.  Benson  (following  Charles  E.  Shain) 
queries  whether  the  passage  is  in  fact  an  encomium.  He  contends  that  there  are 
strong  indications  of  a  sermon  model,  but  none  of  its  seriously  problematical 
aspects  can  be  resolved  satisfactorily,  nor  can  the  speaker  be  identified,  so  the 
passage  must  remain  a  tantalising  crux.  James  F.  Hoy  cites  ‘A  Twentieth- 
Century  Analogue  to  Chaucer’s  Merchant’s  Tale ’  (ChauR). 

Thomas  A.  Reisner  and  Mary  Ellen  Reisner  argue  in  ‘A  British  Analogue 
for  the  Rock-Motif  in  the  Franklin’s  Tale ’  (SP)  that  Chaucer  could  have  known 
and  used  the  legend  of  St  Balred,  who  lived  on  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  caused  a  rock,  dangerous  for  sailors,  to  be  removed.  Janemarie 
Luecke  O.S.B.  launches  an  attack  on  the  attitude  of  many  critics  of  the 
Franklin’s  Tale  and  on  the  characters  themselves,  particularly  the  heroine,  in 
‘Dorigen:  Marriage  Model  or  Male  Fantasy’  (JWSL).  She  judges  her  adoles¬ 
cent  and  contrasts  Margaret  Paston,  Christine  de  Pisan  and  their  like. 

Lorrayne  Y.  Baird  considers  the  learned  and  the  derogatory  associations  of 
the  physician’s  urinal  in  ‘The  Physician’s  “urynals  and  jurdones”:  Urine  and 
Uroscopy  in  Medieval  Medicine  and  Literature'  (Fifteenth  Century  Studies). 
With  numerous  illustrations,  drawn  from  various  sources  and  periods,  Beryl 
Rowland  discusses  ‘Chaucer’s  Idea  of  the  Pardoner’  (ChauR),  concluding  that 
he  is  a  hermaphrodite,  a  state  which  has  psychological  implications  as  well  as 
physical.  John  V.  Fleming  exemplifies  ‘Chaucer’s  Ascetical  Images’  (C&L) 
from  the  Pardoner’s  purse  and  his  disdain  of  basket-making.  Robert  E.  Jung- 
man  notes  a  possible  connection  between  ‘The  Pardoner’s  “Confession”  and 
St.  Augustine’s  De  Doctrina  Christiana'  (CN).  With  reference  to  a  French 
poem,  Roy  J.  Pearcy  explores  further  ‘Punning  on  “Cosyn”  and  “Cosynage” 
in  Chaucer’s  Shipman’s  Tale'  (AN&Q).  After  the  use  of  alliteration  in  two 
earlier  instances,  Chaucer  employed  onomatopoetic  alliteration  to  great  effect 
in  ‘A  Hissing  Stanza  in  Chaucer’s  Prioress’s  Tale ’  (NM),  argues  Sumner  Ferris. 
In  ‘Chaucer’s  Dainty  “Dogerel”:  The  “Elvyssh”  Prosody  of  Sir  Thopas ’ 
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(SAC),  Alan  T.  Gaylord  argues  that  ‘the  metrical  system  which  is  exposed  and 
exploded  manages  to  intimate,  through  implicit  comparisons,  and  by  means  of 
its  context  and  occasion,  something  about  the  proper  techniques  of  verse,  and 
even  about  the  proper  aim  of  the  poet’.  Derek  Brewer  discusses  the  topos  of 
‘The  Arming  of  the  Warrior  in  European  Literature  and  Chaucer’  (Beichner 
Festschrift )  and  its  significance  from  classical  times,  leading  up  to  Chaucer’s 
description  of  the  arming  of  Thopas  and  the  mockery  contained  within  it. 

Ian  Bishop,  in  an  interesting  article,  ‘ The  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale  and  the  Liberal 
Arts’  (RES),  argues  that  dialectic  holds  most  importance  for  understanding 
Chaucer’s  intentions,  though  the  other  arts  (apart  from  the  strictly  mathemati¬ 
cal)  play  a  part  too.  Dialectic  is  illustrated  by  the  debate  between  cock  and  hen, 
but  as  soon  as  Chauntecleer  has  established  himself  as  victor  and  descends 
from  his  perch  to  master  Pertelote  sexually  too,  he  finds  himself  in  ‘debate’ 
with  the  fox.  Eventually  he  saves  himself  only  by  flying  upwards  again  -  into 
the  tree.  Maintaining  that  the  tale  is  the  quintessence  of  Chaucer,  Morton  W. 
Bloomfield  in  ‘The  Wisdom  of  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale’  (Beichner  Festschrift), 
remarks  on  the  animal  fable  as  one  of  the  most  widespread  forms  of  wisdom 
literature,  a  type  that  stresses  the  likeness  to  man.  Although  Chaucer  presents 
two  morals  -  one  for  the  cock,  one  for  the  fox  -  yet  so  complex  is  the  web  of 
ironies  that  the  actual  point  of  the  fable  is  in  doubt.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  tale  with  Henryson’s  fable.  Probably  the  influence  of  the  beast 
epic  played  a  part  in  Chaucer’s  transmutations.  Bloomfield  illustrates  all  his 
claims  for  this  poem.  Samuel  Schuman,  in  ‘The  Widow’s  Garden  -  “The  Nun’s 
Priest’s  Tale”  and  the  Great  Chain  of  Being’  (StHum,  1978),  indicates  how  far 
Chauntecleer  as  ‘man’  and  as  cock  tries  to  abandon  his  natural  place  and  climb 
the  Great  Chain.  He  contends  that,  with  its  comment  on  the  widow  and  the 
Prioress,  the  tale,  in  its  concern  with  the  marital  setting,  places  marriage  in 
position  in  the  Chain  -  between  animals  and  angels.  Saul  Nathaniel  Brody 
directs  his  attention  to  pointing  out  the  interplay  betweerCTruth  and  Fiction  in 
the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR ):  the  human  but  also  the  animal  qualities  of 
the  protagonists  themselves,  the  significance  of  the  references  to  the  book  of 
Launcelot  de  Lake,  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  asides.  All  these  emphasise  that  truth  is 
elusive  and  needs  to  be  pursued,  and  that  there  is  no  one  lesson  to  the  tale 
except  to  realise  that  difficult  moral  choices  are  everywhere.  In  ‘Chaunte- 
cleer's  “Sisters”  ’  (StHum )  Richard  Rex  explores  the  double  meaning  of  ‘sister’ 
and  the  possible  light  it  throws  on  the  relationship  of  the  Nun’s  Priest  to  the 
nuns  he  served.  Dolores  L.  Cullen  comments  on  Pertelote’s  suggested  remedy 
in  ‘Chaucer’s  The  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale ’  (Expl). 

The  Canon ’s  Yeoman ’s  Prologue  and  Tale  are  Chaucer’s  most  telling  parody 
of  divine  creation,  employing  ‘images  of  breath,  wind  and  odour’  among  the 
several  parodic  developments  of  the  opening  of  the  General  Prologue,  argues 
Paul  B.  Taylor  in  ‘The  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Breath:  Emanations  of  a  Metaphor’ 
(ES).  He  suggests  that  the  prologue  and  tale,  and  specifically  the  Yeoman’s 
breath,  are  a  direct  answer  to  the  prologue  and  tale  of  the  Second  Nun.  In  ‘The 
Ending  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  1952-1976’  (TSLL)  -  a  useful  review  of 
criticism  of  the  Manciple’s  Tale  since  Severs’s  1952  article  -  James  Dean 
stresses  the  dramatic  revelation  of  the  Manciple’s  devious  character,  the 
embodiment  of  that  character  in  language  and  rhetoric,  and  the  functional 
prelude  to  the  Parson’s  Tale  created  by  the  images  of  linguistic  destruction. 
Arnold  E.  Davidson  examines  the  many  contradictions  and  seeks  ‘The  Logic 
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of  Confusion  in  Chaucer’s  Manciple's  Tale '  (AnM)  in  its  teller.  The  tale, 
inviting  us  to  laugh  at  the  Manciple,  cleverly  disguises  his  roguery  and  his  true 
self,  allowing  him  to  castigate  the  sins  of  others  without  himself  being  casti¬ 
gated.  But  the  contingent  universe  of  betrayal  revealed  by  the  tale  is  offset  by 
the  spiritual  vision  of  the  following  Parson’s  Tale.  ‘Reinterpreting  the  Manci¬ 
ple’s  Tale'  (. /EGP ),  R.  D.  Fulk  finds  its  structural  integrity  in  three  main  ideas  - 
the  insignificance  of  social  rank,  the  danger  inherent  in  anger,  and  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  a  wanton  tongue  (11.1 05-362).  He  argues  that  the  tale  is  a  warning  to 
the  irate  and  dangerously  loquacious  Cook  who  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Crow. 
Far  from  believing  that  the  Manciple  gives  drink  to  appease  an  already- 
drunken  Cook,  Martin  Kearney  in  ‘Much  Ado  in  a  “Litel  Toun  '  ( Innisfree , 
1 978)  maintains  that  to  prevent  the  Cook  from  telling  a  tale  against  him  (with 
the  suggestion  that  they  already  knew  each  other  personally),  the  Manciple  has 
given  him  drugged  wine  which  is  endangering  his  life.  The  Cook  thankfully 
drinks  some  containing  -  he  hopes  -  an  antidote,  and  will  be  careful  of  any  tale 
he  tells.  In  ‘A  Note  on  Chaucer’s  Manciple's  Tale  105-10’  (CN),  David  F. 
Marshall  suggests  a  link  between  that  tale  and  the  Canon’s  Yeoman’s. 


3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde 

The  third  volume  of  ‘Chaucer  Studies’  is  a  collection  of  Essays  on  Troilus 
and  Criseyde 15.  In  an  attractive  essay,  ‘ Troilus ,  Books  I— III:  A  Criseydan 
reading’,  Mark  Lambert  compares  the  homely  reduction  of  the  heroic  passions 
in  the  first  half  of  the  poem  with  the  dominance  of  the  heroic  in  the  second  half. 
Though  Troilus’s  heroic  virtues  are  suggested,  we  see  him  predominantly  as 
the  prostrated  lover  whose  grand  gestures  seem  silly  in  a  city  of  friendship  and 
childhood,  where  gestures  of  love  are  gestures  of  kindliness.  Overlapping 
events  provide  the  reader  with  reassuring  familiar  echoes,  and  the  love-affair  is 
set  in  a  context  of  friendly  meals  and  small  rooms.  Criseyde  cannot  sustain  the 
later  heroic  mode,  yet  Lambert  challengingly  proposes  her  resemblance  to 
Theseus  in  her  virtues,  and  with  him  to  ‘Chaucerian  man’.  Barry  A.  Windeatt 
discusses  ‘The  text  of  the  Troilus’,  persuasively  arguing  that  the  manuscript 
groupings  do  not  represent  any  pattern  of  progressive  authorial  revision:  ‘If 
Gower’s  and  Langland’s  MSS  represent  how  those  poets  intended  their  work 
should  be  read  by  a  public  at  various  times,  the  Troilus  MSS  can  reflect  more 
intimately  how  the  poem  was  written,  and  then  how  read  by  its  scribes’.  In  ‘The 
lesson  of  the  Troilus :  Chastisement  and  Correction’  Alan  T.  Gaylord  defends 
his  claim  that  in  Troilus  ‘the  chastisement  of  the  hero  is  tragicomically  ineffec¬ 
tual’  against  critics  who  claim  primacy  for  the  love -theme,  emphasising  that  the 
lovers  learn  nothing  which  enables  them  to  cope  with  worldly  fortune  and  that 
Troilus’s  noble  qualities  are  offset  by  his  inability  to  act.  Gaylord  finally 
stresses  the  importance  and  appropriateness  of  Chaucer's  personal  appeal  to 
Strode  and  Gower  to  correct  his  poem.  James  I.  Wimsatt  finds  common 
sources  for  ‘Realism  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  the  Roman  de  la  Rose'  in  the 
traditions  of  the  ‘Art  of  Love’  genre  and  of  cosmic  allegories  (which  also 
influence  the  Parlement ),  concluding  that  the  realism  of  Troilus  is  more 
complex  than  that  of  the  Roman  and  has  additional  literary  antecedents.  John 
Frankis’s  discussion  of  ‘Paganism  and  pagan  love  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde' 

15 Essays  on  Troilus  and  Criseyde ,  ed.  by  Mary  Salu.  Chaucer  Studies  III.  Cambridge: 
D.  S.  Brewer;  Totowa,  N.J.:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  iv  +  143.  £12. 
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begins  by  distinguishing  the  use  of  pagan  imagery  for  local  colour  from 
significant  cases  in  which  gods  and  planets  have  power  to  influence  human 
affairs.  Contrasting  Christian  and  pagan  views  of  divine  love,  marriage,  and 
death,  Frankis  then  argues  that  whatever  the  intimations  of  the  divine  avail¬ 
able  to  Troilus  in  his  earthly  love,  the  human-centred  love  in  a  pagan  society 
leads,  in  its  inevitable  failure,  only  to  vengeance  on  earth  and  to  an  uncertain 
destiny  after  death.  The  Narrator  appropriately  affirms  a  Christian  hope  of 
eternity  against  this  pagan  hopelessness,  but  Chaucer  employs  his  pagan  ethos 
for  an  'affirmation  of  the  unique  value  and  irreplaceable  nature  of  human 
earthly  experience'.  Considering  'Letters  as  a  type  of  the  formal  level  in 
Troilus  and  Criseyde',  John  McKinnell  analyses  the  three  letters  in  the  poem  as 
reflections  of  the  artes  dictandi  and  concludes  that  they  'provide  a  sensitive 
listener  with  a  critical  commentary  on  the  narrated  characters  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  write  them,  without  either  endangering  the  sympathy  of  the  audience 
for  them  or  making  the  Narrator  unduly  perceptive  or  didactic’.  In 
'Chaucerian  Comedy  and  Criseyde’,  Alfred  David  claims  Criseyde  as  ‘a  comic 
creation  of  such  vitality  that  it  challenges  the  idea  of  tragedy’.  He  argues  that 
Troilus’s  single  tragedy  encompasses  a  series  of  ‘comic’  actions  by  Criseyde 
who,  struggling  always  to  survive  and  remain  free  in  the  game-action  of  love 
and  the  real  misfortunes  of  separation,  cherishes  the  world  and  remains  true  to 
her  own  mutability. 

Eugene  Vance  in  'Mervelous  Signals:  Poetics,  Sign  Theory,  and  Politics  in 
Chaucer’s  Troilus ’  ( NLH )  focuses  upon  the  image  of  Troy,  with  its  social 
tensions  and  illusory  isolation  from  the  conflict  outside,  and  upon  the  lyric 
form,  which  generates  narrative  and  also  provides  important  lyric  ‘cores’  in  the 
poem.  Chaucer  shows  the  result  of  the  dissociation  oisignans  from  signatum, 
the  tendency  to  refract  ‘the  larger  pattern  of  history  through  the  prism  of  love’, 
by  utilising  martial  images  in  contexts  of  love,  and  typifies  the  abuse  of  sign  in 
the  figure  of  Pandarus.  The  intrusion  of  reality  upon  the  love-affair  exposes  the 
weaknesses  of  'man’s  nature  as  a  sign-making  creature’,  and  in  Diomede  we 
see  ‘the  potentiality  of  conventional  signs  to  become  vehicles  of  the  most 
despicable  cruelty’.  By  taking  trouthe  as  his  theme,  Chaucer  questions  poetic 
language  itself,  breaking  the  fiction  of  poem  and  narrator  to  ‘lead  the  believing 
reader  to  an  unmediated  presence  of  the  “uncircumscript”  illuminating 
Word’.  Meaning  as  a  product  of  speaking  and  hearing  is  the  central  concern  of 
Evan  Carton’s  ‘Complicity  and  Responsibility  in  Pandarus’  Bed  and  Chaucer’s 
Art’  ( PMLA  ).  Pandarus,  Criseyde,  Narrator,  and  reader  ‘each  .  .  .  seeks  to 
construe  or  manipulate  language  and  linguistic  relationships  to  attain  max¬ 
imum  control  over  events  and  over  others,  with  minimum  responsibility  for  the 
consequences;  and  each  discovers  that  personal  control  is  always  incomplete 
and  that  responsibility  is  always  shared’. 

‘Ominous  in  its  accuracy,  sincere  in  its  passions,  yet  demonstrably  faulty  in 
its  persuasiveness’  is  how  Ann  M.  Taylor  characterises  ‘Troilus’  Rhetorical 
Failure  (4:  1440-1526)’  ( PLL )  to  change  Criseyde’s  resolve  to  go  to  the 
Greeks.  She  demonstrates  how  Diomede  avoids  Troilus’s  basic  errors,  a  telling 
contrast  in  rhetoric  attributable  to  differences  in  character,  circumstance,  and 
destiny.  Like  all  defences  against  mutability,  rhetoric  inevitably  submits  to  the 
complexity  of  life.  Martin  Stevens  traces  the  figure  of ‘The  Winds  of  Fortune  in 
the  Troilus'  (ChauR)  as  employed  by  Troilus  in  various  ways,  by  Pandarus  as  a 
vehicle  of  scepticism,  and  by  the  Narrator  as  image  of  his  poem.  Troilus  is  a 
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journey  by  Troilus  to  Criseyde  and  thence  to  Charybdis;  a  journey  inwards  to 
the  lovers’  union  within  Troy  and  outwards  to  the  eighth  sphere;  but  also  a 
generic  journey  through  romance  and  tragedy  to  comedy.  In  ‘Criseyde: 
Woman  in  Medieval  Society’  ( ChauR ),  David  Aers  argues  not  only  that  in 
Criseyde  Chaucer  shows  the  contradiction  between  the  idolised  lady  of 
romance  and  the  socially  powerless  object  of  male-dominated  ideology,  but 
also  that  Criseyde  herself  has  internalised  that  ideology  and  brings  about  the 
tragedy  by  attempting  to  accommodate  her  conduct  to  it.  Troilus,  in  his  advice 
to  scorn  society  and  in  his  commitment  in  love  to  Criseyde,  shows  the  true 
potential  of  their  relationship  if  freed  from  social  pressures  and  the  desire  for 
conformity. 

Lee  W.  Patterson’s  interesting  discussion  of  Troilus  allusions  in  Disce  mori , 
‘Ambiguity  and  Interpretation:  A  Fifteenth-century  Reading  of  Troilus  and 
Criseyde ’  (Speculum)  begins  in  the  ultimate  source  of  the  passage,  David  of 
Augsburg’s  mid-thirteenth-century  De  exterioris  et  interioris  hominis  com- 
positione  -  an  attack  on  licence  in  life  and  literature  and  an  aid  to  decoding 
those  texts  in  which  the  connection  of  amor  and  amicitia  is  ambiguous.  The 
English  translator,  in  commending  Troilus  to  nuns,  recognised  that  the  poem 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  spiritual  reading;  but  his  interpretations  ‘display 
an  attention  to  the  texture  of  the  poem  and  a  respect  for  the  psychological 
reality  of  the  characters’.  His  concern  is  formal,  to  identify  topoi,  and,  in 
locating  the  poem  safely  in  its  spiritual  context,  he  also  encourages  a  fully 
responsive  reading  of  the  work.  Troilus  is  the  last  of  three  poems  analysed  by 
Thomas  E.  Maresca  in  connection  with  the  characteristic  epic  ‘grammar’  of  the 
descent  to  the  underworld1®.  As  mock  epic,  Troilus  evokes  the  triadic  descen¬ 
sus  pattern  in  order  to  frustrate  it,  for  although  ‘growth  in  consciousness  and 
expansion  of  awareness  provide  the  basic  rhythm  of  the  poem’,  the  characters 
remain  trapped  within  their  own  corporeality,  as  signalled  by  the  recurring, 
associative  link  of  love  with  death  and  the  underworld.  Absurdly  passive  and 
unable  to  journey  from  his  symbolic  home,  Troy,  Troilus  is  an  Aeneas  manque, 
while  the  Narrator  merely  articulates  the  characters’  despair,  confuses  Hell 
and  Heaven  and  misleads  his  readers.  In  a  poem  where  the  characters  are 
constrained  by  the  autonomy  of  events  and  the  Narrator  by  the  immutability  of 
his  source,  only  the  reader  has  the  freedom  to  undertake  the  hero’s  descent 
into  mutability  in  order  to  ascend  to  spiritual  stability. 

In  a  perceptive  article,  ‘  “Love  That  Oughte  Ben  Secree”  in  Chaucer’s 
Troilus ’  (ChauR),  Barry  A.  Windeatt  illustrates  from  the  circumstances  of 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  how  ‘the  private  life  of  the  individual  still  has  to  be  won 
from  a  surrounding  society’  in  Chaucer,  as  opposed  to  Boccaccio.  A  second 
‘non-Boccaccian’  limitation  on  the  lovers’  freedom  is  Pandarus’s  determined 
conduct  of  the  affair  in  conformity  with  the  literary  stereo-types  of  romance. 
The  sense  of  contrived  and  heightened  responses  gives  Chaucer’s  work  an 
ambivalence  absent  from  Boccaccio.  Discussing  ‘Troilus  and  the  Game  of 
Love’  (ChauR),  Richard  F.  Green  notes  the  late  medieval  blurring  of  the 
distinction  between  love  of  friendship  and  love  of  concupiscence  and  the 
corresponding  dependence  upon  the  integrity  of  the  players  of  love’s  game. 

16In  Three  English  Epics:  Studies  of ‘Troilus  and  Criseyde’,  The  Faerie  Queene'  and 
‘Paradise  Lost’,  by  Thomas  E.  Maresca.  Lincoln,  Neb.  and  London:  U.  of  Nebraska  P. 
pp.  xiii  +  222. 
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Chaucer’s  courtly  audience  could  appraise  that  game  as  played  by  Pandarus, 
Criseyde  or  Diomede,  and  appreciate  the  comedy  and  dignity  of  Troilus’s 
novitiate,  his  unconcealable  sincerity,  his  literal-mindedness  and,  supremely, 
his  ennoblement  and  trouthe. 

E.  Talbot  Donaldson's  ‘Briseis,  Briseida,  Criseyde,  Cresseid,  Cressid:  Pro¬ 
gress  of  a  Heroine’  (Beichner  Festschrift)  seeks  to  account  for  Criseyde’s  appeal 
to  authors  and  readers  in  terms  of  ‘her  lack  of  security  and  her  high  sexuality’. 
In  ‘  “O  Nyce  World":  What  Chaucer  Really  Found  in  Guido  Delle  Colonne’s 
History  of  Troy’  ( ChauR ),  C.  David  Benson  argues  that  Guido  made  a  more 
significant  contribution  to  Troilus  than  is  usually  allowed,  influencing  both  the 
creation  of  the  Narrator  and  a  sense  of  pessimism  deriving  from  the  helpless¬ 
ness  and  ignorance  of  human-beings.  Gerald  Morgan’s  discussion  of  ‘The 
Significance  of  the  Aubades  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  (YES)  examines  closely 
the  Proem  and  two  aubades  of  Book  III  in  the  context  of  scholasticism  and  the 
specific  influence  from  Dante.  The  analogy  of  human  and  divine  love,  together 
with  the  opposition  of  the  imperfection  of  the  former  and  the  completeness  of 
the  latter,  is  a  source  of  moral  ambivalence  and  poetic  irony  from  Book  I 
onwards.  Despite  the  virtues  attendant  upon  the  love,  it  is  at  source  cupidinous 
and  serves  the  poem's  higher  moral  concern,  stated  primarily  through  the 
Narrator.  In  ‘ Lente  Cvrrite,  Noctis  Eqvi:  Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Criseyde 
3.1422-70,  Donne,  The  Sun  Rising  and  Ovid ,Amores  1 .13’17,  K.  W.  Gransden 
suggests  that  Chaucer,  looking  to  Ovid’s  treatment  of  the  lovers’  dawn- 
complaint,  places  ‘the  wittily  reductive  persona  of  the  Ovidian  poet-lover’  in 
the  wider  context  of  Troilus’s  grief  in  Book  3,  where  it  serves  to  intensify  our 
sense  of  Troilus’s  despair. 

In  ‘Chaucer’s  Mnemonic  Verses  and  the  Siege  of  Thebes  in  Troilus  and 
Criseyde ’  ( ELN ),  Gregory  L.  Berry  argues  that  the  Latin  verse  summary  of  the 
Thebaid  which  follows  Troilus  V.  1 498  in  most  manuscripts  was  jotted  down  by 
Chaucer  to  help  him  organise  his  material.  He  further  suggests  that  Chaucer 
also  went  to  manuscript  material  for  fuller  accounts  when  necessary,  and  took 
over  Cassandra’s  account  from  the  end  of  Thebaid  I  because  the  first  book  is 
summarised  in  Troilus  II. 101-5.  Michael  Olmert’s  ‘Troilus  and  a  Classical 
Pander:  TC  3.729-30’  ( CN )  traces  the  functional  resonances  of  Troilus’s 
allusion  to  the  story  of  Mercury  and  Herse.  William  Frost’s  ‘A  Chaucer-Virgil 
Link  in  “Aeneid”  XI  and  “Troilus  and  Criseyde”  V’  ( N&Q )  parallels  the 
description  of  Diomede  in  V.804  with  that  of  Drances  in  Aeneid  XI. 338. 
Discussing  ‘  “Troilus  and  Criseyde”,  III,  1460,  “Pourynge”  ’  (N&Q),  Lister 
M.  Matheson  argues  that  the  form  is  unintentionally  ambiguous,  representing 
either pouren,  ‘to  pour’,  or poren,  ‘to  pore’,  with  the  latter  the  more  probable. 
John  P.  Brennan  attempts  to  explain  here  and  howne  in  ‘Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
IV,  209-10’  (ELN)  as  a  development  of  OE  here  ond  hiwan ,  ‘the  host  and  the 
household'.  In  ‘Chaucer  and  “Absalom  and  Achitophel”  ’  (N&Q),  Reginald 
Berry  states  that  the  resemblance  between  Troilus  V.817  and  Dryden’s  poem, 
1.30,  was  first  noted  in  1720  by  George  Sewell.  Chaucer’s  influence  on 
treatments  of  the  Troilus  story  by  Henryson,  Sidnam  and  Shakespeare  is  the 
subject  of  Rainer  Schowerling’s  article,  ‘Chaucers  Troilus  and  Criseyde  in  der 
englischen  Literatur  von  Henryson  bis  Dryden’  (Anglia). 

17In  Creative  Imitation  and  Latin  Literature,  ed.  by  David  West  and  Tony  Woodman. 
Cambridge,  London,  New  York  and  Melbourne:  C.U.P.  pp.  ix  +  255. 
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4.  Other  Works 

In  ‘Stalking  the  Sorrowful  H(e)art:  Penitential  Lore  and  the  Hunt  Scene  in 
Chaucer’s  The  Book  of  the  Duchess'  ( JEGP ),  R.  A.  Shoaf  argues  that  an 
understanding  of  that  scene  and  its  imagery  can  be  gained  only  from  an 
awareness  of  penitential  literature.  Both  Le  Livre  de  Seyntz  Medecines  (writ¬ 
ten  by  Blanche’s  father)  and  bestiary  tradition  are  drawn  on  to  support  Shoaf’s 
argument  that  through  the  Dreamer,  acting  as  his  confessor,  the  Knight  does 
repent  and  return  to  life.  The  importance  of  the  hunt  and  dog  in  this  allegorical 
connection  is  emphasised,  as  well  as  the  significance  of  Octovyen.  Not  only 
does  the  castle  symbolise  the  life  to  which  the  penitent  returns,  but  it  also  calls 
to  mind  the  Apocalypse.  Such  an  allegorical  reading,  maintains  Shoaf,  is 
confirmed  by  Chaucer’s  An  ABC.  Chaucer’s  debt  to  the  Ovide  Moralise  for  the 
account  of  Seys  and  Alcyone  in  Book  of  the  Duchess  proposed  by  Wimsatt 
(YW  48.99)  is  supported  by  A.  J.  Minnis  in  ‘A  Note  on  Chaucer  and  the  Ovide 
Moralise ’  (MAs).  The  term  romaunce  (1.49)  is  appropriate  to  the  Ovide ,  as  is 
the  description  of  the  work  as  a  collection  of  fables;  further  influence  upon 
Chaucer  by  the  French  poem  is  also  discussed.  Raymond  P.  Tripp  Jr  illustrates 
‘The  Dialectics  of  Debate  and  the  Continuity  of  English  Poetry’  ( MSE ,  1978) 
from  a  short  comparison  of  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  with  the  Old  English 
Solomon  and  Saturn. 

Geoffrey  T.  Shepherd,  at  the  beginning  of  ‘Make  Believe:  Chaucer’s 
Rationale  of  Storytelling  in  The  House  of  Fame'  ( Tolkien  Festschrift)  eluci¬ 
dates  the  meaning  of  the  various  stages  of  that  poem  and  comments  on  the 
questions  connected  with  the  story-telling  that  it  raises,  concluding  that  the 
poem  is  not  dismissing  the  whole  business  of  story-telling,  but  shows  a 
rationale.  Although  Chaucer  admits  that  the  process  of  story-telling  cannot 
‘directly  produce  anything  like  absolute  truth’,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
coherent  and  convincing  story,  and  Shepherd  turns  to  the  truth  that  is  possible 
in  the  story,  which  is  a  different  conception  from  ours.  He  discusses  and 
exemplifies  the  meanings  of  sooth  and  trouthe  and  compares  the  reaction  of  the 
medieval  audience  with  that  of  the  modern,  finally  discussing  the  ultimate 
significance  of  sooth,  trouthe ,  and  audience  for  Chaucer’s  final  works.  After 
general  comments  proposing  that  one  of  Chaucer’s  most  persistent  artistic 
purposes  was  ‘that  of  exploring,  through  rhetorical  strategies  either  inherited 
or  perfected  by  him,  the  ambiguous  functions  and  limits  of  conventional  verbal 
signs  as  mediators  of  human  consciousness’,  Eugene  Vance,  in  ‘Chaucer’s 
House  of  Fame  and  the  Poetics  of  Inflation’  ( Boundary ),  considers  the  ‘fetish¬ 
ism  of  gold’,  relating  it  to  rhetorical  ‘high  style’.  The  remainder  of  the  article  is 
concerned  with  a  detailed  commentary  on  the  House  of  Fame,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  this  theory.  The  advantages  of  applying  the  rede  to  Phaethon  are 
pointed  out  by  Carolyn  Merlo  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Phaethon:  “The  sonnes  sonne,  the 
rede”,  House  of  Fame,  11,941’  ( ELN ). 

The  differences  between  the  three  sections  of  the  poem  have  always  posed 
difficulty  for  those  seeking  its  unity.  Regarding  ‘Antithesis  as  the  Principle  of 
Design  in  the  Parlement  ofFoules'  (ChauR ),  Michael  R.  Kelley  first  details  the 
various  ways  in  which  antithesis  is  used,  beginning  with  that  of  individual 
words.  As  a  result  of  this  antithetical  pattern,  Chaucer  has  produced  harmony 
rather  than  unity.  The  late  J.  A.  W.  Bennett’s  ‘Some  Second  Thoughts  on  The 
Parlement  ofFoules ’  ( Beichner  Festschrift)  represents  a  five -section  examina¬ 
tion  of  passages  or  aspects  which  were  insufficiently  dealt  with  in  his  1957 
study  of  the  poem  (YW  38.103).  In  (I)  he  traces  the  uneasy  mood  of  the  first 
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part  of  the  poem  to  Chaucer’s  search  in  the  Somnium  for  something  not  yet 
found  out  in  his  olde  bokes  and  contrasts  the  mood  of  the  subsequent  dream. 
(II)  is  concerned  with  the  dreamer's  role  as  spectator,  not  participant,  and  then 
passes  to  the  birds  and  the  bases  for  the  ascription  of  their  characteristics.  (Ill) 
contains  brief  notes  on  the  appeals  of  the  suitors,  (IV)  on  the  birds’  departing 
song,  and  (V)  on  the  lyric  close  of  the  poem.  In  ‘Form  and  Meaning  of  the  Old 
French  love  vision  and  the  Fableau  dou  Dieu  d' Amors  and  Chaucer’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Fowls'  ( JMRS ),  Marc  Pelen  uses  the  Parlement  as  an  example  of  his 
thesis  that  the  love  vision's  ‘meaning  can  be  defined  in  an  intellectual  and 
poetic  tradition  of  its  own’.  Starting  from  Latin  works,  he  passes  to  an  Old 
French  example,  and  then  to  the  Parlement.  Here  he  places  some  unusual 
interpretations  and  emphases  on  the  two  kinds  of  love  (‘that  of  the  cosmos,  and 
that  of  earthly  vanity')  which  he  avers  the  poem  represents.  In  ‘Chaucer  as 
Social  Critic’  ( Publications  of  the  Missouri  Philological  Association,  1978), 
Dean  Loganbill  considers  some  critics  of  the  Parlement  ofFoules  in  urging  the 
replacement  of  assumed  objectivity  in  literary  criticism  by  something  akin  to 
‘the  language  of  the  new  scientific  model’.  Kathryn  Walls  claims  that  Chaucer 
could  have  found  the  emblem  of  ‘Patience  and  her  “Hil  of  Sond”  in  the 
Parliament  of  Fowls'  ( AN&Q ,  1977),  1 1 .242-3,  in  the  second  recension  of  De 
Guileville's  Pelerinage  de  la  Vie  humaine,  11.10,096-242. 

Thomas  Hahn  discusses  ‘Natural  Supernaturalism  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Legend  of  Good  Women'  ( CN ).  Charles  J.  Nolan  Jr  finds  the  ‘Structural 
Sophistication  in  “The  Complaint  Unto  Pity”  ’  ( ChauR )  in  its  blend  of  amor¬ 
ous  complaint  with  the  tripartite  form  of  legal  complaint  which  occupies  most, 
but  not  all,  of  the  latter  half  of  the  poem.  He  discusses  the  resultant  problems 
and  benefits.  The  first  part  of  Douglas  Gray’s  ‘Chaucer  and  “Pite”  ’  ( Tolkien 
Festschrift)  explores  the  shades  of  meaning  of  Chaucer’s  use  of  this  word;  and 
then,  to  exemplify  his  interpretations  more  fully,  he  discusses  the  tales  of  the 
Man  of  Law  and  the  Clerk,  ‘where  the  overflowings  of  the  generous  emotions 
of  pite  may  seem  to  some  modern  readers  excessive’.  In  her  critical  evaluation 
‘Of  Chaucer’s  ABC'  (CN),  Georgia  Ronan  Crampton  analyses  the  ‘reciprocal 
choreography  of  two  movements’  which  forms  its  structure.  The  poem  illus¬ 
trates  the  young  Chaucer’s  particular  talents  in  his  treatment  of  De  Guileville’s 
model.  Many  of  its  features  are  the  product  of  its  time  -  notably  the  penitent 
speaker  who  epitomises  a  major  change  in  outlook  between  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  George  B.  Pace  describes  ‘The  Adorned  Initials  of 
Chaucer’s  ABC’  (Manuscripta)  and  discusses  their  significance  in  connection 
with  the  poem.  That  Chaucer,  from  his  earlier  works  to  his  later,  showed 
influence  of  one  of  Machaut’s  poems  is  commented  on  in  detail  in  James  I. 
Wimsatt’s  ‘Chaucer,  Fortune,  and  Machaut’s  “II  m’est  avis”  ’  (Beichner 
Festschrift).  The  detailed  examination  of  'To  Rosemounde :  Chaucer’s  “Gen- 
til”  Dramatic  Monologue’  (Beichner  Festschrift)  by  Edward  Vasta  is  under¬ 
taken  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  speaker  (which  reveals  many  complexities 
of  style  and  of  emotion),  of  Rosemounde  (who  would  find  him  a  most  unlikely 
suitor  in  his  mediocrity),  and  of  the  author,  who  produces  a  multi-layered 
satire.  Vasta  would  regard  the  poem  as  a  dramatic  monologue,  embodying  the 
earliest  instance  of  the  persona.  R.  E.  Kaske  finds  a  possible  connection 
between  'Clericus  Adam  and  Chaucer’s  Adam  Scriveyn'  (Beichner  Festschrift) 
-the  former  a  figure  in  the  twelfth-century  Versus  de  femina  who  could  give  a 
generic  depth  to  Chaucer’s  particular  allusion. 

Under  the  title  ‘A  Boece  Fragment’  (SAC),  George  B.  Pace  and  Linda  E. 
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Voigts  publish  a  description  and  transcription  of  Fragmenta  Manuscripta  150, 
purchased  in  1 968  by  the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  which  contains  the 
latter  part  of  Boece,  Book  II,  Meter  7,  and  dates  from  the  early  fifteenth 
century.  From  ‘A  Comparative  Study  of  Philosophical  Terms  in  the  Alfredian 
and  Chaucerian  Boethius’  ( Neophilologus )  based  on  nouns  in  the  prose  sec¬ 
tion,  Olga  Fischer  concludes  that  post-Conquest  loanwords  were  not  necessary 
to  fill  cultural  or  linguistic  gaps  in  English. 


VI 


The  Earlier  Sixteenth  Century 


R.  E.  PRITCHARD 


Prose 

A  discussion  of  early  sixteenth-century  prose  appeared,  unusually,  in  Novel 
(Vol.  12),  in  W.  A.  Ringler’s  discussion  of  ‘ Beware  the  Cat  and  the  Beginnings 
of  English  Fiction',  in  which  William  Baldwin’s  little-known  satiric  fantasy, 
composed  in  1553,  is  presented  as  the  first  English  novel,  being  a  more  original 
narrative  fiction  than  Borde’s  Scoggin’s  Jests  (of  before  1549).  Ringler  sum¬ 
marises  and  quotes,  and  argues  for  the  work  as  innovative  and  subtle  in 
technique,  and  a  novel  of  ideas.  His  list  of  early  prose  fiction  is  supplemented 
by  Paul  A.  Scanlon’s  ‘Checklist  of  Prose  Romances  in  English,  1474-1603’ 
(The  Library ),  which  divides  some  166  items  into  translations  and  origi¬ 
nal  English  compositions,  listing  Whetstone’s  The  rocke  of  regard  (1576) 
as  the  first  original  English  prose  romance.  In  the  same  volume  of  The  Library 
is  Franklin  B.  Williams  Jr’s  ‘Lost  Books  of  Tudor  England’,  concerned  with  the 
‘mortality  rate’  among  books  actually  printed  during  the  first  120  years  of  the 
English  press,  working  from  the  titles  listed  in  Andrew  Maunsell’s  Catalogue. 
In  the  following  volume,  R.  J.  Roberts  prints  and  discusses  the  recently- 
discovered  inventory  of  John  Rastell’s  books,  made  in  1538;  seventy-one 
items  are  listed,  including  works  by  Lucian,  Erasmus  and  Skelton,  and  four 
plays,  including  one,  Epicure,  hitherto  unknown. 

Sandra  Billington  (RES)  discusses  inventories  of  goods  belonging  to 
St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  1530s  and  1540s,  that  list  items  of 
costumes,  materials  and  properties  for  ‘players’,  and  speculates  as  to  the  plays 
for  which  they  were  required  -  comedies  by  Terence  and  a  Mankind-type 
Morality.  In  'Wit  and  Science  and  Early  Tudor  Pageantry’  (MP  Vol. 76)  R.  A. 
Duffy  argues  that  Wit  and  Science  derives  not  only  from  the  morality  tradition 
but  from  more  recent  court  pageantry,  presenting  possible  parallels  with 
various  characters,  settings  and  episodes. 

John  B.  Gleason  finds  fresh  documentary  evidence  -  records  of  post¬ 
mortem  inquisitions  upon  the  death  of  John  Colet’s  father  -  to  determine  the 
birth-dates  of  John  Colet  and  Erasmus  ( RenQ ).  Stephen  J.  Greenblatt, 
in  ‘More,  Role-Playing  and  Utopia ’  (YR),  sees  role-playing  and  the  plays 
as  metaphors  central  to  More’s  response  to  the  absurd  spectacle  of  life.  In 
Utopia  the  character  More  performs  in  the  world’s  play,  while  Raphael  pres¬ 
ents  directness  and  ‘authenticity’;  Utopia’s  abolition  of  private  property  also 
abolishes  private,  self-conscious  individuality,  and  the  role-playing  central  to 
More’s  actual  life. 

In  Moreana ,  Warren  Wooden  discusses  the  ‘Structural  Patterning  in 
William  Roper’s  Life  of  More',  arguing  that  this  is  organised  on  the  princi- 
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pies  of  medieval  hagiography,  with  the  capitula  generalia  biography,  required 
as  part  of  the  canonisation  process,  particularly  in  mind.  Canal  Condren 
suggests  that  Roper  and  Harpsfield  based  their  characterisations  of  More’s 
wife  upon  the  traditional  view  of  Xanthippe,  as  a  means  of  inducing  an 
association  of  More  with  Socrates.  Hideo  Tamura  traces  various  seventeenth- 
century  usages  of  the  word  ‘Utopia’,  ranging  from  ideal  scheme  to  absurd 
fantasy,  and  indicates  various  seventeenth-century  works  more  or  less  influ¬ 
enced  by  Utopia.  Peter  Milward  takes  issue  with  C.  S.  Lewis’s  view  of  the 
More-Tyndale  controversy,  asserting  the  superiority  to  Utopia  of  More’s 
English  controversial  writing,  and  the  superiority  of  More’s  orthodox  Catholic 
thought  and  writing  to  Tyndale’s.  Richard  Sylvester’s  ‘Three  Dialogues’ 
reviews  More’s  progress  in  dealing  with  the  dramatisation  of  the  conflict  of 
ideas,  through  discussions  of  Utopia  and  the  Dialogues,  Concerning  Heresies 
and  Of  Comfort,  considering  structure,  the  dialogic  method,  and  self¬ 
presentation:  Of  Comfort  is  seen  as  the  most  finished  of  More’s  works, 
enshrining  his  deepest  insights. 

W.  H.  Siek  lists  ( ES )  some  142  words  and  phrases  in  Wyatt’s  prose  and 
verse  unrecorded  in  O.E.D.  and  M.E.D.,  or  with  grammatical  functions 
unrecorded  there,  or  that  post-date  or  antedate  the  O.E.D.' s  citations;  he 
also  discusses  ( N&Q )  some  ‘Uncertain  Geographic  References  in  Wyatt’s 
Diplomatic  Correspondence’.  M.  F.  Vaughan  suggests  ( MP )  that  the 
similarity  of  a  passage  in  Ascham’s  The  Schoolmaster  to  one  in  Erasmus’s  De 
pueris  amounts  to  a  translation.  K.  Bartlett  argues  (N&Q)  that  the  letter  from 
Ascham  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  frequently  thought  of  as  being  of  1 556,  was  in 
fact  written  in  1566  -  a  fact  of  significance  in  the  context  of  English  expatriate 
movements  in  the  century.  Alvin  Vos  continues  his  scholarly  discussion  of 
Renaissance  English  prose  in  ‘  “Good  Matter  and  Good  Utterance”: 
The  Character  of  English  Ciceronianism’  (SEL).  Here  he  argues  that 
English  Ciceronians  were  less  concerned  than  their  contemporaries  to  set 
words  above  matter;  Ascham’s  linking  of  style  with  morality  and  religion  was 
not  the  same  as  Cicero’s  conception  of  the  union  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 
Ascham’s  concern  was  more  with  Cicero’s  programme  than  with  his  style,  and 
was  ultimately  religious  and  broadly  cultural,  seeing  Ciceronian  eloquence  as 
the  instrument  and  symbol  of  Christian  civilisation:  ‘whenever  he  talks  about 
style  he  is  talking  about  society’. 


Verse 

The  year  saw  a  reprint,  with  minor  corrections  and  additions,  of  John 
Stevens’s  Music  and  Poetry  in  the  Early  Tudor  Court1,  and  a  reissue  of  T. 
Tillemans’s  King  and  Courtier:  A  Cultured  Reconnaisance  into  an  Age  of 
Transition2,  concerned  with  the  changing  social  and  cultural  milieu  of  the  early 
English  Renaissance,  with  illustrations  from  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  Anne  Lake 
Prescott’s  French  Poets  and  the  English  Renaissance;  Studies  in  Fame  and 


1 Music  and  Poetry  in  the  Early  Tudor  Court ,  by  John  Stevens.  Cambridge:  C.U.P.,  pp. 
xi  +  483. 

2King  and  Courtier:  A  cultural  Reconnaisance  into  an  Age  of  Transition,  by  T.  Title- 
mans.  Norwood,  Penns,  pp.  62. 
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Transformation 3  is  mostly  concerned  with  writers  later  in  the  century,  but  in 
her  first  chapter  she  notes  similarities  to  Marot  in  Wyatt  and  Surrey. 

Bruce  King  claims  ( RLV )  that  Skelton’s  Phillyp  Sparowe  contains 
many  echoes  of  Canticles,  meant  to  recall  allegorisations  in  which  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  the  Virgin  and  Christ,  so  that  the  sparrow  could  be  a  figure 
of  Christ;  that  Skelton  plays  with  this  for  comic  effect;  and  that  part  of  the 
richness  of  the  poem  derives  from  our  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  how  to  take 
these  echoes  and  their  implications.  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  finds  an  allusion  to 
Stephen  Hawes  (N&Q)  in  Robert  Copland’s  prologue  to  de  Worde’s  edition  of 
The  assemble  of  fowles,  and  suggests  a  high  regard  for  Hawes  in  the  de  Worde 
circle.  In  the  same  volume  Robert  Jungman  discusses  ‘  “Pastime  with  Good 
Company"  by  Henry  VIII’,  noting  the  similarity  of  the  phrase  ‘Grugge  so  woll 
.  .  .'  to  Wyatt's  ‘Grudge  on  who  liste ’  and  to  Anne  Boleyn’s  motto  in  1530, 
‘Ainsi  sera,  groigne  qui  groigne’,  suggesting  that  Henry’s  song  is  a  reference  to 
his  relationship  with  Anne  in  1530. 

There  were  several  articles  on  Wyatt.  Joost  Daalder  discussed  ‘Wyatt’s 
Prosody’  ( Lang&S );  careful  analysis  of  passages  from  Wyatt’s  Psalms  sug¬ 
gests  that  Wyatt  saw  the  decasyllabic  line  as  the  norm;  his  method  involved 
the  interplay  of  the  classical  iambic  pentameter  with  the  native  alliterative 
tradition.  Carolyn  Chiapelli  found  ‘A  Late  Gothic  Vein  in  Wyatt’s  “They  Flee 
from  Me"  '  ( Ren&R ),  arguing  that  the  imagery  of  the  poem,  the  similarities  of 
its  metaphors  to  the  image  of  Fortune’s  wheel  in  medieval  iconography,  and 
the  poem’s  resemblance  to  other  Wyatt  poems  about  Fortune,  all  combine  to 
suggest  that  ‘Fortune  in  its  manifold  aspects  is  the  one  who  flees’,  and  that  the 
poem  ‘marks  the  moment  in  English  literature  when  the  tragedy  of  Fortune 
enters’.  Del  Chessell  ranged  more  widely  through  Wyatt’s  oeuvre  ( CR ), 
concerned  to  see  it  as  springing  from  one  centre,  its  central  impulse  being  to 
define  and  preserve  a  sense  of  personal  integrity  as  a  basis  for  assurance  and 
decisive  moral  action:  it  is  not  the  poetry  of  a  court  entertainer,  but  of  a  man 
for  whom  poetry  was  a  necessity,  a  way  of  finding  himself.  Jerry  Mermel’s  ‘Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt’s  Satires  and  the  Humanist  Debate  over  Court  Service’  ( SLitI ) 
does  not  deal  lengthily  with  that  debate,  being  concerned  to  rebut  any  sug¬ 
gestions  that  Wyatt’s  satires  are  merely  anti-Court  in  attitude:  for  Wyatt, 
personal  integrity  is  more  important  than  faulty  environment,  whether  court 
or  country.  In  the  same  volume  Ronald  A.  Rebholz  compares  the  treatment  of 
‘Love’s  Newfangleness’  (that  is,  infidelity  or  promiscuity)  by  Wyatt  and  Gre- 
ville;  in  the  former,  the  poems’  speakers  are  more  involved,  prey  to  surprise, 
disillusion,  bitterness  and  insecurity,  whereas  Greville’s  speakers  are  ironic, 
detached  and  more  moralistic.  Richard  H.  Osberg  discusses  the  less  exciting 
works  in  Tottel’s  Miscellany ,  with  reference  to  the  survival  of  the  medieval 
alliterative  tradition  there  ( SP  Vol.76).  He  examines  the  relationship  of  stress 
and  alliterative  patterns  in  the  verse  of  Richard  Rolle  and  of  his  followers,  and 
the  use  of  alliteration  in  the  mystery  plays,  which  influenced  non-dramatic  lyric 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  show  how  an  irregular,  alliteratively 
accented  line  gave  way  to  a  regularly  stressed  line  ornamented  by  alliteration, 
and  finally  to  a  line  where  alliteration  assumed  a  minor,  thematic  role. 


3French  Poets  and  the  English  Renaissance;  Studies  in  Fame  and  Transformation,  by 
Anne  Lake  Prescott.  New  Haven,  Conn,  and  London:  Yale  U  P.  (1978). 
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DAVID  DANIELL 


1.  Editions 

With  one  outstanding  exception,  the  year’s  editions  do  not  warrant  much 
attention.  Collins  have  issued  Macbeth 1  in  a  series  called  The  Alexander 
Shakespeare ,  which  consists  of  the  Alexander  text  reprinted  from  the  one- 
volume  edition  in  single-column  pages  of  poor  paper,  with  six  pages  of  general 
introduction,  six  pages  on  Shakespeare’s  life  and  times,  and  six  pages  on  the 
play.  There  are  brief  facing-page  notes.  Also  using  the  Alexander  text  in  single 
columns  from  the  complete  Alexander  edition,  where  it  now  looks  distinctly 
odd,  but  on  altogether  glossier  paper,  is  the  new  BBC  TV  Shakespeare,  a 
venture  which  looks  unpromising.  The  Julius  Caesar  volume1 2  has  a  five -page 
introduction  by  Cedric  Messina,  an  eight-page  introduction  by  John  Wilders, 
who  is  also  Literary  Consultant  to  the  series;  ten  pages  on  the  production  (i.e. 
the  BBC  TV  production),  by  Henry  Fenwick,  a  list  of  the  BBC  cast  and 
production  team,  and  a  page  on  the  text  and  TV  adaptation  by  Alan  Shallcross. 
The  Alexander  text  is  furnished  with  occasional  marginal  notes  on  scene 
breaks  and  cuts,  and  the  whole  finishes  with  an  eighteen-page  glossary  by 
Gordon  S.  May.  The  four  pages  of  colour  pictures  are  quite  nice.  The  Measure 
for  Measure  volume3  follows  the  same  pattern,  largely  reprinting  Messina’s 
piece,  with  a  fresh  introduction  by  John  Wilders,  production  notes  by  Henry 
Fenwick  again,  and  a  glossary  this  time  by  Scott  Shane.  The  pictures  are  good, 
though  I  could  have  done  with  more  of  the  delicious  Kate  Nelligan  (whose 
Isabella  was  outstanding  in  the  only  truly  successful  play  in  this  TV  series  so 
far).  In  this  volume  a  list  appears  as  ‘The  BBC  Cast  and  Productive  Team’.  Is 
this  an  error  or  the  new  jargon?  There  are  further  volumes:  Henry  TV  Part 
One 4,  Henry  IV  Part  Two 5  and  Henry  VHP  which  I  have  not  seen. 

Oxford  have  reissued  three  of  their  Clarendon  Shakespeare  in  paperback, 
Much  Ado1 * * ,  Julius  Caesar 8,  and  Measure  for  Measure 9,  which  are  some  of  the 
best  bargains  in  the  bookshops. 

1Macbeth  (The  Alexander  Shakespeare).  Collins.  £1.55. 

"Julius  Ceasar  (The  BBC  TV  Shakespeare).  The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
£1.35. 

3 Measure  for  Measure  (The  BBC  TV  Shakespeare).  BBC.  £1.35. 

4 Henry  IV  Part  One  (The  BBC  TV  Shakespeare).  BBC.  £1.35. 

5Henry  IV  Part  Two  (The  BBC  TV  Shakespeare).  BBC.  £1.35. 

"Henry  VIII  (The  BBC  TV  Shakespeare).  BBC.  £1.35. 

''Much  Ado  About  Nothing ,  ed.  by  P.  Wayne.  Oxford:  O.U.P.  pb  £1.15. 

"Julius  Caesar,  ed.  by  R.  Gill.  Oxford:  O.U.P.  pb  £1.15. 

9 Measure  for  Measure,  ed.  by  R.  Gill.  Oxford:  O.U.P.  pb  £1.15. 
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For  the  first  time,  Methuen  have  given  us  an  Arden  volume  by  one  of  the 
General  Editors10:  and  what  a  gift  it  is.  The  whole  Arden  series  is  still  by  no 
means  complete:  scholars  taking  several  decades  to  complete  their  work  do 
put  a  clog  on  the  operation,  and  we  must  commend  Harold  Brooks,  Harold 
Jenkins  and  Brian  Morris  for  their  patience  in  this  respect.  The  series  is  varied 
in  value,  too:  there  are  less  good  volumes  to  set  against  the  outstanding  ones 
like  Frank  Kermode’s  The  Tempest.  But  for  all  that,  the  Arden  series  is 
tremendous,  and  there  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere.  The  Shakespeare  market  is 
a  very  big  one,  and  publishers  are  tempted  to  rush  out  Shakespeare  editions, 
which  are  then  either  doomed  from  the  start,  and  properly  so  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  A.  L.  Rowse  set,  (see  SQ  Vol.  30,  No.  1,  pp.  1 24-7)  or  do  not  do  enough 
work,  or  date  too  quickly  through  critical  prejudice  displayed  in  them,  like  the 
New  Cambridge.  Though  not  itself  totally  immune  from  criticism.  The  Arden 
Shakespeare  is  so  far  above  every  rival  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  national 
monument,  most  happily  appropriate  to  our  national  poet.  For  accuracy, 
alertness,  judicious  textual  decisions,  comprehensive  helpfulness,  lucidity, 
authoritative  judgement  and  sheer  downright  usefulness  there  is  nothing  to 
touch  the  thirty  volumes  published. 

Andnowwe  have  Harold  Brooks’sownA  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  andit 
is  pure  joy.  Part  of  that  delight  is  in  the  decorum  of  watching  a  master  show 
how  it  can  be  done:  the  volume  acts  as  a  kind  of  Platonic  model  of  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  Part  of  the  pleasure,  too,  for  an  English  audience,  comes  from  its 
unpretentiousness:  on  every  page,  Harold  Brooks’s  learning  and  wisdom  and 
clarity  are  pointing  away  from  himself.  An  immeasurable  part  of  the  value  of 
this  edition  of  this  play  comes  from  its  very  Englishness:  this  is  not  meant  as  a 
chauvinist  remark;  there  are  situations  where  right  judgement  is  made  from 
something  more  like  hunch  linked  with  a  nearly  four-hundred-year-old  native 
understanding.  A  recent  and  very  widely-used  American  complete  Shakes¬ 
peare  has  Falstaff  as  ‘rum-soaked’.  That  is  so  wrong  as  to  be  instantly  obvious. 
But  Brooks  quotes  Louis  B.  Wright  telling  C.  L.  Barber  (two  Americans)  that 
behind  Shakespeare’s  fairies,  the  Warwickshire  folk-lore  may  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Welsh.  Brooks  by  native  wit  pursues  Shakespeare  right  into  his 
Welsh  knowledge  and  understanding,  to  great  and  original  effect.  Frequently, 
tiny  points  in  footnotes  bring  a  grunt  of  assent:  Puck’s  ‘barm’  can  mean  ‘yeast’, 
and  Brooks  has  in  parenthesis  in  a  larger  note  (‘cf.  Lancs,  and  Yorks,  dialect 
today’),  a  precise  bit  of  my  own  experience  exactly  right  at  this  point. 

Methuen  sent  for  review  the  paper-back  version,  which  was  wise,  as  the 
reader  is  charmed  before  he  has  begun  by  the  Graham  Ovenden  front  cover 
illustration:  and  characteristically,  a  lot  of  helpful  information  about  Ovenden 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Ruralists  appears  on  the  back  cover  in  a  mere  five 
lines. 

Eight  pages  of  abbreviations  and  references  constitute  a  fine  bibliography 
for  the  play,  worth  £1.75  on  its  own,  all  coming  right  up  to  1978  and  Anne 
Thompson’s  Shakespeare's  Chaucer.  Then  follows  the  longest  introduction  to 
any  Arden  in  my  recollection:  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Here  are  all  the 
standard  Arden  ingredients  of  discussion  of  the  text  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
bibliographer;  judgement  about  date  and  occasion,  both  especially  significant 

'°A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ed.  by  Harold  F.  Brooks  (The  Arden  Shakespeare). 
Methuen,  pp.  cxliii+165.  hb  £8.50,  pb  £1.75. 
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for  this  play,  and  a  long  section  on  ‘sources  and  antecedents’  —  that  very 
distinction  showing  Brooks  at  his  best,  post  hoc  not  meaning  propter  hoc .  The 
analysis  of  the  play  that  follows  deepens  understanding  of  the  special  qualities 
of  this  play  from  the  first  sentence,  and  leads  into  sixty  pages  of  the  best 
extended  criticism  of  the  play  I  have  come  across  —  ‘best’  here  meaning  most 
profoundly  pondered,  most  closely  observed,  and  most  alert  to  the  value  of 
others  insights.  Throughout  the  introduction.  Brooks  always  has  the  whole 
play  in  mind,  and  that  allows  him  to  make  clear  the  patterns  made  by  this 
magical  moonlight.  Something  strange  happens  to  the  reader’s  eyes:  I  had 
never  properly  taken  in  before  just  how  Shakespeare  makes  use  of  the  fact  that 
his  title  can  refer  to  Midsummer  Night,  to  Midsummer  Eve,  or  to  any  night  in 
mid-summer.  Brooks  is  forcefully  good  on  the  place  of  the  play  as  one  of  the 
lyric  group  preceding  it,  and  its  debt  to  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But  he  is  more  than 
that  on  scores  of  matters.  To  take  two  examples  only.  It  is  rare  for  Arden 
editors  to  uncover  major  sources:  Brooks  shows  that  Spenser’s  Shepheardes 
Calendar  has  been  overlooked.  His  next  paragraph  begins,  ‘The  Calendar  is  a 
minor  neglected  source  of  the  Dream :  Seneca  is  a  major  one’.  The  trenchant 
page  and  a  half  of  evidence  that  follows  is  backed  by  six  pages  of  an  appendix, 
all  convincing.  Again,  what  of  the  few  celebrated  textual  cruces?  The  most 
famous  is  the  one  involving  Pope's  ‘Mural  downe’.  Brooks  boldly  reads  ‘mure 
rased'  and  supports  his  reading  in  a  definitive  three  pages  of  an  appendix.  We 
need  no  more. 

The  play.  Brooks  clearly  feels,  is  a  feast.  So  is  the  edition.  It  is  now  slightly 
unnerving  that  the  two  great  recent  expositions  of  the  richness  of  this  play, 
uncut  in  each  case,  one  on  stage  and  one  in  a  scholarly  edition,  have  come  from 
men  with  such  different  insights  and  such  similar  names,  Peter  Brook  and 
Harold  Brooks.  The  Brook  Dream  has  gone,  in  the  whirligig  of  time.  The 
Brooks  Dream  will  stay  as  a  way  to  Shakespearean  wealth  for  a  very  long  time 
indeed. 


2.  Textual  Matters 

Not  previously  noticed  is  the  impressive  and  important  folio-size  facsimile 
edition  from  Folger  of  the  Dering  manuscript  revision  of  the  two  Henry  IV 
plays  to  make  one  five-act  play11.  The  manuscript,  the  only  one  of  a  Shakes¬ 
peare  play  surviving  from  the  time  of  James  I,  was  apparently  prepared  by  Sir 
Edward  Dering  (1598-1644),  possibly  for  amateur  performance  at  Surren¬ 
der  Kent.  The  text,  written  out  probably,  it  is  now  felt,  between  1622  and 
1624,  combines  Q5  of  I  Henry  IV  and  the  second  issue  of  the  Q  of  II  Henry  IV. 
The  facsimile  has  been  prepared  by  George  Walton  Williams  and  G.  Blake- 
more  Evans  from  the  only  surviving  MS,  now  in  Folger.  The  facsimile  is  in 
actual  size,  with  a  transcription  on  facing  pages,  and  apparatus  criticus  below 
(the  MS  is  in  two  stages).  A  scholarly  introduction  does  not  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  document,  and  fifteen  pages  of  descriptive  and  historical 
collation  relate  this  text  to  the  original  quartos.  Such  a  full  and  careful  copy  of  a 

11 William  Shakespeare:  The  History  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  as  revised  by  Sir  Edward 
Dering,  Bart.:  A  Facsimile  Edition ,  prepared  by  George  Walton  Williams  and  Gwynne 
Blakemore  Evans.  Charlottesville,  Va.:  U.P.  of  Virginia  for  The  Folger  Shakespeare 
Library,  1974.  pp.xi+238.  $25. 
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Shakespeare  play  prepared  for  performance  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
and  by  a  younger  contemporary,  is  rare  indeed.  We  still  have  much  to  learn, 
and  we  must  be  grateful  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Folger  Library.  This  is  the 
second  volume  in  the  Folger  Facsimile  Manuscript  Series  -  the  first  was  The 
Macro  Plays  ( YW  53.104). 

In  ShakS  Paul  Werstine,  in  ‘Variants  in  the  First  Quarto  of  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost',  says  that  his  purpose  is  ‘to  record  the  stop-press  corrections  discovered 
by  a  collation  of  the  thirteen  available  copies  of  the  first  quarto’  and  how  these 
press-variants  may  be  used  to  estimate  the  accuracy  of  proof-reading  in  the 
shop  of  William  White,  printer  of  the  first  quarto.  This  essay  will  be  useful  for 
future  editors  of  the  play.  Using  Hinman’s  type -batter  evidence  technique,  and 
other  methods,  he  establishes  the  order  of  printing,  and  this  reveals  the  level  of 
proof-reading.  ‘Editors  of  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  can  probably  have  confidence 
in  some  of  the  work  done  by  White’s  proof-reader.’  Such  confidence  should 
discourage  emendation  of  readings  on  pages  the  proof-reader  carefully 
checked.  Werstine  gives  good  and  helpful  illustration  of  the  folly  of  emenda¬ 
tion  ever  since,  in  this  case  Rowe,  in  Armado’s  double  translation  of  ‘veni,  vidi, 
vici’  as  ‘Came,  see  and  overcame’.  He  concludes  ‘Presumably  the  error  in  Latin 
translation  should  be  charged  not  to  White’s  printing  shop  but  to  Armado, 
whose  pretensions  to  humanist  learning  are  being  mocked’. 

On  Much  Ado  II. i. 86-96  Alan  Brissenden  in  N&Q  makes  a  good  case  for 
Balthasar  as  the  speaker  at  that  puzzling  point  in  Quarto.  Also  in  N&Q,  Gary 
Taylor  strongly  defends  the  Henry  V  Quarto’s  peculiar  word  ‘Leno’  at  IV.v.14 
as  Shakespeare’s,  the  accepted  ‘Pandar’  of  Folio  being  provided  by  Com¬ 
positor  B;  and  M.  R.  Golding  sees  hidden  depths  in  the  King  Lear  Quarto 
reading  at  I.v. 49-50.  On  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  see  above,  p.  17. 


3,  Biography  and  Background 

In  SQ,  Charlotte  F.  Otten  returns  with  some  passion  to  the  problem  of  the 
proper,  if  that  is  quite  the  word,  botanical  identification  of  Ophelia’s  ‘Long 
Purples’  with  their  ‘grosser  name’  than  ‘dead  men’s  fingers’.  (See  YW  59.153). 
She  shows  the  likelihood  of  Orchis  in  dizzying  detail:  we  can  be  sure  that  ‘the 
chaste  Ophelia  is  garlanded  in  death  with  floral  genitalia’.  By  showing  the 
‘tangled  taxonomy  and  nomenclature  of  pre-Linnean  botany’  she  makes  a 
powerful  case,  with  a  final  five-point  argument  which  penetrates  deeply  into 
Hamlet-,  and  she  gives,  incidentally,  a  useful  reminder  that  we  tidy  up  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  world  at  our  peril. 

In  N&Q,  R.  A.  L.  Burnet  points  briefly  to  Shakespeare’s  probable  use  of  the 
margins  of  the  Geneva  Bible;  and  H.  J.  Oliver  comes  back  to  ‘Shakescene’  in 
Greene’s  famous  remark,  and  takes  the  matter  further  by  persuasively  suggest¬ 
ing  ‘Shake’  as  meaning  ‘steal’,  as  it  still  does  in  Australian  slang  -  a  meaning 
which  O.E.D.  recognises. 

Maurice  Charney  writes  on  ‘Shakespeare  -  and  the  Others’  illustrating  a  few 
of  the  ways  in  which  Shakespeare  was  in  the  currents  of  contemporary  dramatic 
influence  but  not  of  them:  ‘luckily  for  the  others,  Shakespeare  did  not  take  up 
all  options’.  Charney  focuses  on  two  areas  that  are  ‘foreign  to  his  tempera¬ 
ment’;  ‘the  drama  of  London  life’  and  ‘characters  of  a  high,  hard,  and  even 
cynical  sexual  sophistication’.  This  essay  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  rescuing 
Shakespeare  from  a  position  of  absolute  stardom  in  which  I  should  not  have 
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thought  any  thoughtful  people  placed  him  anyway.  It  first  appeared  in  a 
somewhat  different  form  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Literary 
Studies,  Princeton:  perhaps  that  explains  something.  It  looks  odd,  in  pride  of 
place  opening  a  number  of  SQ. 


4.  Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre 

Roger  Warren’s  annual  review  of  Stratford-on-Avon  productions,  ‘A  Year 
of  Comedies:  Stratford  1978’  (ShS)  began  by  intelligently  appraising  Michael 
Bogdanov’s  ingenious  Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  not  wholly  praising,  but  finding 
‘the  entire  production  unusual  in  avoiding  both  tedium  and,  even  more  surpris¬ 
ingly,  slapstick  business.  The  sub-plot,  especially,  gained  from  the  absence  of 
the  second:  it  was  unfussily  laid  out  and  clearly  delivered’.  He  appreciated  the 
final  scene,  ‘where  the  dinner-jacketed  spectators  sat  round  a  circular  green- 
baize -covered  gaming  table,  with  after-dinner  brandy  and  cigars,  to  indulge  in 
a  little  speculation  on  their  latest  assets  -  wives.  This  self-satisified  group,  with 
their  ‘‘hear-hears”,  nods,  and  applause,  were  the  perfect  audience  for  Kate’s 
assertion  of  male  domination'.  Warren  compared  Clifford  Williams’s  Tempest 
with  his  1963  production,  finding  ‘a  less  uncompromising  approach  this  time’ 
with  ‘great  gains:  Mr  Williams  is  a  master  of  clear  exposition,  using  variations 
of  movement  and  positioning  to  chart  the  development  of  that  long  second 
scene'.  The  production  as  a  whole  ‘with  its  mixture  of  contemporary  and 
Renaissance  images,  presented  the  narrative  clearly  and  satisfyingly  without 
any  particular  revelation’.  John  Barton’s  Merchant  of  Venice  at  The  Other 
Place  had  a  Chekovian  feel,  Barton’s  masterly  exploitation  of  the  intimacy  of 
the  Other  Place  being  used  to  present  the  play  in  the  round,  and  concentrating 
maximum  attention  on  crucial  events  taking  place  dead  centre,  especially 
Bassanio’s  choice,  the  trial,  and  the  finale.  The  high  universal  praise  for  Patrick 
Stewart’s  Shylock  (‘a  virtuoso  performance’)  was  maintained  by  Warren,  with 
vivid  illustration:  ‘After  a  pause  to  light  the  inevitable  drooping  cigarette,  he 
was  struck  with  the  idea  of  paying  Tubal  to  “fee  me  an  officer”,  answering 
Tubal’s  surprise  that  he  should  actually  pursue  the  bond  with  a  sharp,  quiet, 
edged  “were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will”,  a 
commercial  motive  duly  appreciated  by  Tubal.’  John  Nettles’s  Bassanio  was 
almost  as  striking,  developing  from  nervy  eloquence  to  a  thoughtful  power  in 
response  to  Portia.  Barton  made  no  attempt  to  unify:  but  Barry  Kyle’s  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure,  surprisingly,  achieved  unity  ‘by  a  very  wary,  careful,  sensitive 
exploration  of  what  the  text  actually  says,  combined  with  bold,  imaginative 
interpretation’.  Warren  saw  ‘an  exceptional  achievement’,  interestingly  com¬ 
menting  ‘in  its  sense  of  hard-won  harmony,  and  its  secure  combining  of  realism 
and  symbol,  the  play  strongly  resembled  the  “lawful  magic”  of  the  late 
romances  rather  than,  as  it  often  seems,  merely  aspiring  towards  them’. 

Noting  a  season  which  blended  old  and  new  interpretations  of  comedies, 
Warren  again  compared  an  earlier  version:  Barton’s  1965  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost  with  the  1978  version,  which  paid  even  less  attention  to  surface  glitter. 
Warren  found  ‘the  long  dying  fall  .  .  .  more  effective,  more  astonishing  than 
ever’.  He  found  the  ending,  with  its  spoken  songs,  remarkable.  ‘Such  an 
extraordinarily  complex  scene,  which  takes  the  breath  away  with  its  combina¬ 
tion  of  gaiety  and  sadness,  its  blending  of  affairs  of  state,  of  the  heart,  of  the 
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countryside,  is  Mr  Barton’s  special  territory  as  a  director’.  Warren  quotes 
Penelope  Gilliatt’s  moving  comment  in  the  Observer  in  April  1965: 

When  it  is  done  in  this  way,  the  play  can  become  a  marvellous  testament 
of  a  great  writer  finding  himself;  .  .  .  and  the  soaring  generosity  of  the 
play  as  it  climbs  to  its  sombre  ending  .  .  .  has  the  grasp  of  a  genius  who  has 
suddenly  found  his  life  work  under  his  hands. 

J.  C.  Trewin  noted  at  the  start  of  his  SQ  review  of  1978  productions 
‘Shakespeare  in  Britain’  that  at  Stratford-Upon-Avon  ‘the  tide  ebbed  a  little’. 
Unlike  many  (of  shallower  judgement,  though  he  does  not  say  so)  he  found 
Peter  Brook’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra  of  extraordinary  interest,  liking  both 
Glenda  Jackson  and  Alan  Howard.  He  did  not  like  The  Tempest ,  which  never 
began  to  live,  or  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  a  second-team  production.  Barry 
Kyle’s  Measure  for  Measure  had  a  forthright  clarity.  John  Barton's  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost  he  praised.  The  Aldwych  sprang  a  muted  version  of  the  Nunn/ 
Caird  As  You  Like  It.  At  the  National  Theatre,  Albert  Finney’s  Macbeth, 
directed  by  Peter  Hall  and  John  Russell  Brown,  was  at  least  unremittingly 
honest.  The  Prospect  Company  at  the  Old  Vic  gave  a  good  King  Lear  and 
Twelfth  Night;  the  Young  Vic  did  less  well  with  Twelfth  Night,  a  played-down 
Richard  III  in  modern  dress,  and  a  troubling  Hamlet  and  Tempest.  Regent’s 
Park  had  an  open-air  Dream,  Bristol  an  As  You  Like  It  and  Exeter  a  Macbeth. 
Following  on  in  SQ,  Ann  Jennalie  Cook  reviewed  The  Merchant  of  Venice  at 
The  Other  Place,  joining  the  chorus  of  praise  for  Patrick  Stewart.  ‘The  audi¬ 
ence  saw  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  not  Shylock  and  Company,  as  is  often  the 
case’.  In  Scotland,  Graham  Barlow  and  Priscilla  Seltzer  looked  at  the  Traverse 
and  Edinburgh  Festival,  and  Pitlochry,  Tempests,  the  EIF  Dream,  and  the 
RSC’s  Twelfth  Night  on  tour  (the  cast  of  which,  incidentally,  has  since  achieved 
world-wide  fame  with  Nicholas  Nickleby). 

Continuing  SQ  reports:  at  Stratford  Ontario  Ralph  Berry  noted  that  the 
Shakespeare  content  was  down  to  six  out  of  eighteen.  He  found  the  results 
patchy,  with  many  lines  thrown  away  (except  for  a  startlingly  clear  ‘Look,  with 
a  damn  I  spot  him’).  The  playing  was  possibly  over-influenced  by  the 
chamber-playing  of  The  Other  Place  (at  the  other  Stratford).  Robin  Phillips's 
Winter’s  Tale  ended  cool,  Hermione  embracing  Perdita  but  yet  to  forgive 
Teontes.  John  Wood’s  Julius  Caesar  dispensed  with  the  Roman  crowd.  Brian 
Bedford  directed  Titus  Andronicus ,  there  being  much  to  praise.  Something, 
however,  was  very  wrong  with  Macbeth  from  the  start  in  spite  of  Maggie  Smith. 
The  Merry  Wives  on  the  other  hand  produced  the  comment  that  it  is  possible 
we  have  taken  this  play  too  lightly. 

Of  the  US  productions,  reviews  cover  eighty-eight  double-column  pages  of 
mostly  short  notices.  Stratford  Connecticut  returned  with  Twelfth  Night  in  an 
eighteenth-century  setting,  and  Lynn  Redgrave  walked  off  with  the  honours  as 
an  extremely  attractive  Viola.  Clive  Barnes  reviewed  seven  productions  in 
New  York  City,  including  Frank  Dunlop’s  Julius  Caesar  which  revealed  ‘the 
substructure  of  men  squabbling  for  power'.  Virginia  had  a  Romeo  and  Juliet  in 
which  a  curiously  lecherous  Paris  said  he  would  rouse  Juliet  in  a  rather 
unexpected  way.  In  Illinois,  Dennis  Zacek  presented  Twelfth  Night,  in  his  own 
words  ‘as  Shakespeare’s  highest  achievement  in  sheer  comedy,  the  comedy  of 
merriment  and  gaiety  without  any  shadows  of  unhappiness’,  which  sounds  a  bit 
desperate.  He  gave  it  all  a  hectic  space-age  setting  including  robot  soldiers 
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wearing  Star  Wars  helmets:  Feste  was  ‘costumed  as  a  giant  blue  mouse  with 
suggestive  pink  protuberances  dotting  his  body’.  Alan  C.  Dessen  reported  at 
length  on  the  Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival,  in  the  season  of  the  monsoon.  An 
opening  storm  scene  in  Tempest  was  accompanied  by  real  lightning  and  driving 
rain:  but  on  another  night  Clarence  said  ‘What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  my 
ears'  in  such  a  downpour  that  spectators  two  rows  away  could  not  hear  nor 
even  see  him. 

The  rest  of  the  world  gets  fifty-six  pages  of  SQ.  Notices  include  one  of  Peter 
Zadek's  dreadful  Winter's  Tale  in  Hamburg,  with  a  provincial  dull  prose  text, 
scenes  mangled,  a  bare-breasted  Paulina  in  armour-plate,  a  naked  Perdita,  a 
stage  covered  in  green  ‘slime’,  live  sheep,  and  so  on;  the  Three  Gentlemen 
were  played  by  Leontes,  Polixenes  and  Hermione.  There  were  other  horrors 
too  terrible  to  record  here.  In  Italy,  Hamlet  was  played  by  a  pretty  girl. 

Jean  Fuzier  in  CahiersE  writes  on  the  Summer  1978  Festivals  of  Drama  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc.  Denis  Llorca’s  Kings,  ‘a  mammoth  adaptation  of 
the  first  tetralogy,  lasting  close  to  nine  hours’  was  ‘given  the  cold  shoulder  by 
Parisian  critics,  who  did  not  bother  to  attend  or  review  it’.  It  would  be  good  to 
know  more  of  this,  which  went  through  four  months  of  rehearsal,  involving  an 
exceptionally  large  cast.  I  wish  I  had  seen  Yves  Gase’s  fine  production  of  Le  roi 
Lear  in  the  perfect  acoustics  of  the  Roman  theatre  at  Vaison,  the  three 
performances  blessed  with  unfailing  good  weather;  but  I  can  enjoy  Fuzier’s 
searching  epithet  when  he  says  (italics  mine)  it  ‘deservedly  attracted  large 
unprejudiced  crowds’.  Lear  himself  was  played  by  Jean  Marais,  no  less,  (‘one 
of  the  best  French  Lears  I  have  seen  in  many  years’  says  Fuzier);  ‘the  ageing 
lion  in  him,  instead  of  turning  solitary,  as  most  will,  has  lost  none  of  his  cub 
days’  companionable  playfulness,  and  is  therefore  as  much  at  home  with  a 
young  company  as  he  makes  them  feel  at  home  with  him.’  Michel  Bernardy 
had  prepared  a  French  stage  version,  apparently  most  successfully,  though 
Fuzier  has  hesitations  about  its  reliance  on  ‘alexandrine  and  occasional 
rhyme’.  The  more  one  reads,  the  more  attractive  the  production  appears. 
Though,  as  Fuzier  says,  Summer  Festival  work  does  recreate  conditions  of  the 
English  stage  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  like  him  one  wishes  that  Le  roi  Lear 
had  had  a  winter  season  in  Paris.  Shakespeare  is  not  dead  after  all,  he  con¬ 
cludes:  though  that  was  the  decision  Colette  Godard  came  to  in  Le  Monde  of 
21  July  1978  when  reviewing  a  disastrous  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  at  Avignon 
‘with  an  all-female  cast  and  heavy  reminiscences  of  Samuel  Beckett  and  Sergio 
Leone’. 

In  SQ,  Cedric  Messina  discusses  the  TV  presentation  of  The  Shakespeare 
Plays,  and  their  birth  in  1976  with  a  decision  to  stage  Ax  You  Like  It  in  Glamis 
Castle,  and  subsequent  progress  in  ‘straightforward  productions’,  and  Jack 
Jorgens  looks  at  the  first  six  of  the  BBC/Time-Life  TV  Shakespeare,  coming  to 
a  verdict  decidedly  mixed.  The  first  three,  Julius  Caesar ,  Ax  You  Like  It  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet  were  poor  TV  and  poor  Shakespeare,  dashing  all  those 
raised  hopes  and  confirming  that  Shakespeare  is  a  bore.  Richard  II  and 
Measure  for  Measure,  however,  were  excellent,  and  Henry  VIII  passable, 
vindicating  the  entire  enterprise  with  its  $13  million  budget,  Jorgens  notes. 
Oddly,  he  does  not  say  nearly  enough  about  the  brilliance  of  Measure  for 
Measure,  Kate  Nelligan  and  Tim  Pigott-Smith  in  particular  as  Isabella  and 
Angelo,  and  John  McEnery  and  Kenneth  Colley  as  Lucio  and  the  Duke. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  see  it. 
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SJW  devotes  much  of  its  volume  to  discussions  of  Brecht  and  Shakespeare, 
many  of  them  being  conference-pieces  from  the  Shakespeare-Tage  in  Weimar 
in  1978.  Clive  Barker,  for  example,  in  ‘Shakespeare,  Brecht  and  After  -  The 
Undercurrent’  writes  a  polemical  piece  about  Drama  and  Theatre  Education, 
concluding  ‘Our  spies  report  that  William  Shakespeare  is  alive  and  well  and 
living  in  a  multi-racial  community  in  South  London  .  .  Werner  Heinitz 
contributes  ‘Zugang  zu  Shakespeare  iiber  die  Methode  Brechts’:  Heinz-Uwe 
Haus  writes  ‘Aus  der  Konzeption  der  Weimarer  Pericles  -Inszenierung’  and  a 
similar  piece  about  Two  Gentlemen  in  Berlin. 

The  Royal  Shakespeare  Company’s  full,  uncut  performances  of  the  three 
Henry  VI  plays,  in  1977  and  1978,  are  the  subject  of  a  long  study  by  David 
Daniell  in  Themes  in  Drama12.  Some  attention  is  given  first  to  the  history  of 
both  the  staging  and  the  criticism  of  these  plays,  showing  just  what  Terry 
Hands’s  achievement  was,  and  in  particular  how  Alan  Howard  brought  a  fresh 
and  Shakespearean  power  to  the  King.  ‘The  plays  .  .  .  are  firmly  called  King 
Henry  VI.  There  is  an  odd  sense  in  which  nobody  seems  to  have  appreciated 
that  before  .  .  .  This  is  a  Henry  who  has  the  capacity  to  be  as  interesting  and 
revolutionary  as  Joan  or  Cade.  Far  from  being  the  pale  weakling,  he  can  see 
too  much,  feel  too  much,  and  call  on  powers  far  beyond  the  rest.’ 

‘The  sensation,  watching,  is  of  steady  movement  outward  across  a  boundary, 
letting  something  free  that  has  been  imprisoned  far  too  long’.  In  Daniell’s 
commentary  Part  One  emerges  as  not  so  much  a  Talbot  play,  more  Talbot 
versus  Joan;  Part  Two  is  so  much  more  mature  a  play  than  anyone  had 
expected,  rising  to  the  alarming  horror  of  the  Cade  rebellion;  Part  Three 
moves  towards  the  bleak  ending  with  fewer  and  fewer  people  on  the  big  stage. 
Three  particular  scenes  or  sequences  are  then  treated  more  fully. 

Though  ‘the  air  of  academic  comment  on  the  three  plays  crackles  with 
abstract  nouns:  ambivalence,  moral  history,  self-reflexion,  ontology,  epis¬ 
temology,  hermeneutics,  didacticism  .  .  .’  Daniell  at  the  end  of  repeated  view¬ 
ings  is  not  aware  of  the  ‘Tudor  Myth’  at  all,  ‘nor  of  any  Providential  process’ 
but  finds  that  ‘the  centre  of  the  trilogy  is  a  human  group,  warm  or  crafty,  full  of 
love  or  pride,  eaten  by  ambition  or  destruction,  swayed  by  fantasy  or  insight. 
This  is  like  the  Shakespeare  we  have  always  known.  His  full  presence  in  these 
plays  .  .  .  has  been  denied  us  until  now’. 

In  a  theoretical  essay  of  interest  in  SQ ,  Jean  Howard  writes  on  ‘Shakes¬ 
pearean  Counterpoint:  Stage  Technique  and  the  Interaction  between  Play  and 
Audience’.  By  ‘counterpoint’,  Ms  Howard  means  ‘the  sustained  juxtaposition, 
within  a  scene,  of  two  separate  lines  of  stage  speech  which  unfold  concurrently 
and  prevent  the  audience  from  focusing  its  undivided  attention  upon  either’. 
She  notes  that  such  sequences  ‘tend  to  create  highly  complicated  theatrical 
experiences’,  not  least  in  that  they  allow  the  dramatist  to  control  the  perspec¬ 
tive  from  which  action  is  perceived.  She  discusses  first  the  unheard  aside,  then 
the  simultaneous  presentation  of  opposing  outlooks,  (as  in  Tempest 
II. i. 49-66):  the  the  eavesdropper,  noting  how  the  dynamics  of  a  scene  like 
Richard  III  i.iii.  change  utterly  with  the  arrival  of  Margaret,  before  dealing 
with  the  ‘quintessential  eavesdropping  scene’,  Twelfth  Night  II. v.,  and  Othello 
and  Cassio  in  Othello  IV. i.  She  comes  finally  to  ‘the  most  interesting  and  novel 

12Themes  in  Drama  1:  Drama  and  Society  ed.  by  James  Redmond.  Cambridge:  C.U.P. 
pp.xii  +  321.  £12. 
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use  of  this  technique:  its  capacity  to  objectify  psychic  divisions  within  a 
particular  character’  as  in  Measure  for  Measure  Il.ii.,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
major  tragedies. 

One  of  the  editors  of  Shakespeare:  The  Theatrical  Dimension13,  David  A. 
Samuelson,  writes  a  cosy  introduction  which  does  embarrassing  disservice  to 
his  contributors,  some  of  whom  are  distinguished.  ‘I  have  distilled,’  he  says  ‘the 
ideas  one  can  infer  from  this  collection  of  essays  and  arranged  them  under 
topic  headings  below.  I  hope  you  will  find  these  ideas  sensible  and  sane,  and 
yet  just  a  little  unsettling.’  The  same  editor  then  puffs  each  piece  with 
repellent  coyness:  of  a  pedestrian  piece  of  reportage  about  some  perform¬ 
ances  seen  by  Barbara  Hodgdon,  which  works  on  the  idea  that  classifying 
is  somehow  helping,  the  editor  says  ‘This  essay  makes  wonderful  use  of  the 
insights  of  semiotics  .  .  .’  when  it  does  no  such  thing.  Of  a  poor  piece  from 
Marvin  Rosenberg  on  King  Lear  as  stage  spectacle  he  says  ‘You  will  not  read  a 
more  beautifully  intelligent  evocation  of  King  Lear’s  scenic  poetry’.  Of  Miriam 
Gilbert’s  straight-forward  account  of  the  Barton  Richard  II  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  he  gushes  ‘So  sane,  so  shrewd,  and  evocative  is  Professor  Gilbert’s 
essay,  it  invites  one  to  imagine  a  new  (and  much  needed)  kind  of  formal 
criticism  -  “production  criticism”  Oh  dear,  oh  dear.  Where  can  Mr  Samuel¬ 
son  have  been?  He  calls  J.  L.  Styan’s  dull  effort  about  characters  ‘witty’,  and 
adorns  William  H.  Matchett’s  overblown  writing  on  King  Lear  with  ‘This  essay 
is  the  perfect  argument  for  the  critical  powers  of  calculated  innocence:  it  gave 
me  a  pleasurable  and  new  experience  -  reading  the  play  forward,  with  risk’.  It 
is  a  pity  the  publishers  let  him  anywhere  near  the  enterprise:  some  tough 
professional  editorial  work  was  sorely  needed,  as  all  but  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  write  well  below  par,  and  those  contributors  include  Edward  Par¬ 
tridge,  Philip  McGuire,  Douglas  Sprigg,  James  Black,  Bernard  Beckerman 
and  Michael  Goldman.  John  Russell  Brown  sensibly  allows  to  be  reprinted  a 
chapter  from  his  1966  Shakespeare’s  Plays  in  Performance  ( YW  47.136).  The 
only  essay  to  escape  the  superlatives  of  the  editor,  one  about  which  I  detect 
that  he  feels  distinctly  cool,  is  the  only  good  essay  in  the  book:  and  this  is  very 
good  indeed,  and  actually  worth  getting  hold  of  the  book  for.  Stephen  Booth 
writes  ‘Speculations  on  Doubling  in  Shakespeare’s  Plays’,  thirty  pages  of 
excellence.  After  a  long,  witty  and  knowledgeable  introduction,  which  the 
reader  does  not  want  to  end,  he  breaks  wide  open  both  our  absurd  inhibition 
about  considering  doubling,  and  the  creative  possibilities  in  it  which  Shakes¬ 
peare  may  have  intended.  This  is  fine  stuff  with  a  vengeance,  highly  readable, 
mightily  informed,  exhilarating,  and  -  unlike  most  of  the  other  contributors 
(and  in  a  different  world  from  the  editor)  -  modest  about  himself.  He  says  of 
his  own  piece,  ‘At  most  it  questions  some  assumptions  by  which  our  thinking 
has  been  arbitrarily  bound  and  offers  some  directions  in  which  informed 
ignorance  may  justly  but  tentatively  range’.  In  fact  it  is  an  important  piece  of 
work,  of  which  we  must  hope  soon  to  see  more  from  the  same  pen.  Admirers  of 
Booth’s  edition  of  the  Sonnets,  who  must  now  be  legion,  will  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  find  the  notes,  for  once,  not  only  worth  reading,  but  worth  reading 
aloud  to  friends. 

In  Sydney  Studies  in  English,  Derek  Peat  assembles  reviews  of  books  by  J.  R. 

13Shakespeare:  The  Theatrical  Dimension,  ed.  by  Philip  C.  McGuire  and  David  A. 
Samuelson.  New  York:  AMS  Press. Inc.  pp.xx  +  258.  hb  $15.95,  pb  $5.95. 
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Brown,  Wells,  Berry,  Rosenberg  and  Styan  into  a  long  article  about  the 
rediscovery  of  performance-values  in  Shakespeare  studies,  under  the  title  The 
New  Shakespeare:  Text  and  Performance’. 

Jerzy  Limon,  from  the  University  of  Poznan,  gives  in  ShS  ‘Pictorial  Evi¬ 
dence  for  a  Possible  Replica  of  the  London  Fortune  Theatre  in  Gdansk’.  This 
is  a  stimulating  essay,  which  starts  by  noting  the  extraordinary  resemblance 
between  that  theatre  and  the  Fortune,  down  to  some  (but  not  all)  details.  He 
then  cautiously  speculates  that  the  missing  Fortune  plan  was  taken  to  Gdansk, 
before  tackling  the  major  mystery  -  why  did  the  English  theatrical  groups 
make  their  way  as  far  as  Gdansk?  Indeed,  which  came  first,  the  theatre  they 
might  have  been  drawn  to  play  in,  or  the  visits  which  created  the  theatre?  Dr 
Limon  gives  us,  incidentally,  a  note  of  an  event  in  Cologne  which  is  positively 
Stoppardian  ‘.  .  .  a  strange  thing  happened  to  the  [English]  company  there  in 
February  1615,  when  all  the  players  were  converted  to  Catholicism  by  a 
Franciscan  friar’.  ShS  deserves  our  thanks  for  this  essay  and  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

Carol  J.  Carlisle  in  a  thirty-page  essay  in  ShakS  is  prepared  to  argue  that 
Helen  Faucit’s  Rosalind  was  considerably  more  complex  than  Professor  Shat- 
tuck  would  seem  to  imply.  Ms  Carlisle  has  studied  Miss  Faucit’s  account  in 
her  famous  essay,  and  she  makes  a  detailed  and  knowledgeable  analysis,  using 
contemporary  notices. 

In  ShS,  Russell  Jackson  gives  a  survey  of  earlier  theatrical  fashions,  casting 
much  light,  in  a  piece  called  ‘  “Perfect  Types  of  Womanhood”:  Rosalind, 
Beatrice  and  Viola  in  Victorian  Criticism  and  Performance’.  His  intention  is  to 
describe  the  principal  features  of  that  Victorian  orthodoxy  by  which  Rosalind 
was  ‘a  perfect  type  of  womanhood’  -  indeed,  the  three  main  comedy  heroines 
were  ‘perfect  in  their  kind,  because  so  quiet  in  their  effect’.  He  says,  ‘In  these 
comedies  Victorian  critics  and  performers  established  a  subtext  in  which 
virtuous,  modest  and  loving  women,  endowed  with  uncommon  resources  of 
wit  and  tact,  found  happiness  through  marriage’.  More,  he  answers  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke  by  saying  ‘It  followed  that  he  [Shakespeare]  would  have 
embraced  with  gratitude  the  technical  accomplishments  of  the  Victorian 
theatre,  and  would  also  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  have  his  heroines 
impersonated  by  women.  That  the  formal  arrangements  of  his  scenes  and  the 
choruses  of  Henry  V  might  be  anything  other  than  signs  of  the  immaturity  of 
dramatic  art  in  his  time  was  not  considered.  That  there  might  be  advantages  in 
the  use  of  boy-actors  did  not  appear  any  more  likely’. 

His  central  point  is  that  ‘Whereas  Cordelia,  Miranda,  Imogen  and  Perdita 
were  easily  accepted  as  exemplary  women,  Rosalind,  Beatrice  and  Viola,  for 
all  the  affection  they  attracted,  could  not  be  accepted  without  some  special 
pleading.’  This  clearly  opened  the  door  to  rich  fantasy.  Here  is  Benedick  the 
married  man  according  to  an  anonymous  author  -  ‘her  voice  will  often  be 
“gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman”  as  on  flaky  feet  she  comes 
stealthily  behind  her  husband  reading  in  his  easy  chair  .  .  .  and  lays  on  his 
shoulder  her  hand  of  light,  or,  as  she  drops  a  kiss  on  his  cheek,  insinuates  into 
his  ear  a  wicked  whisper’.  Comedy  actresses  had  missed  in  Rosalind  her  ‘strong 
feeling  of  earnest  purpose’.  An  appeal  to  Irving  to  tackle  As  You  Like  It  calls 
the  play  ‘sunny  and  shady  in  sylvan  beauty,  decked  with  all  the  sprightly  guise 
of  poetic  masquerade,  ravishing  with  the  infinite  charm  of  fair,  frolicsome  pure 
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womanhood  .  .  .  sententious  with  the  .  .  .  delicate  communings  of  ruminant 
philosophy’.  No  wonder  Shaw  needed  to  express  his  contempt  for  Duke 
Senior,  the  ‘unvenerable  impostor,  expanding  on  his  mixed  diet  of  pious 
twaddle  and  venison’.  The  Victorian  theatre  also  achieved,  to  its  own  great 
satisfaction,  wonderful  effects  with  lighting  (‘exquisitely  beautiful  pictorial 
representation’)  and  potted  plants  (‘two  thousand  .  .  .  besides  large  clumps  of 
bamboo’).  Jackson  gives  several  splendid  pages  to  discussion  of  stage  business. 
Orlando’s  suspicions  about  the  sex  of  Ganymede  were  a  problem:  ‘The  com¬ 
bined  demands  of  propriety  and  probability  made  this  a  difficult  passage’.  In 
ES  Jorg  Hasler  ably  defends  Shakespeare’s  positive  view  of  the  acting  profes¬ 
sion,  in  ‘  “The  Serpent’s  Tongue”:  Shakespeare  and  the  Actor’. 

Mongri  Raddadi’s  doctoral  dissertation  at  Uppsala  discusses  in  English 
Davenant’s  adaptations  of  Shakespeare14.  It  is  impressively  learned  and 
admirably  lucid.  Raddadi  begins  by  showing  the  need  for  a  fresh  evaluation, 
and  then  discusses  the  theatre,  the  actors  and  the  audience;  the  language; 
Hamlet  in  a  discussion  of  cutting;  ‘Distempers  of  Love’  in  a  discussion  of  The 
Law  Against  Lovers  (i.e.  Measure  for  Measure  and  Much  Ado  combined); 
‘Distempers  of  Ambition',  Macbeth ;  and  a  discussion  of  authorship  in  relation 
to  The  Tempest,  or  the  Enchanted  Island  where  he  comes  out  for  Davenant 
over  Dryden.  Appendices  cover  doubtful  adaptations,  a  line  by  line  compari¬ 
son  between  The  Enchanted  Island  and  The  Tempest ,  and  a  list  of  grouping  of 
characters  in  The  Enchanted  Island.  Raddadi  shows  that  Davenant  is  worthy  of 
consideration  apart  from  his  Shakespearean  models,  and  ‘in  several  respects 
led  the  drama  of  his  time  rather  than  let  himself  be  led  by  it’. 

The  difference  between  Shakespeare  and  Davenant  is  also  discussed  by 
Peter  Dyson  in  ‘Changes  in  Dramatic  Perspective:  from  Shakespeare’s  Mac¬ 
beth  to  Davenant’s’  (SQ )  in  which  he  tries  to  account  for  L.  C.  Knights’s  famous 
‘sense  of  loss’,  mostly  commenting  on  verbal  changes. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Edith  Holding  states  in  her  ‘  “As  You  Like  It”  adapted: 
Charles  Johnson’s  “Love  in  a  Forest”  ’  (ShS),  that  there  have  been  some 
mentions  of  Johnson’s  play  in  comments  on  Shakespeare  which  have  not  been 
quite  correct.  It  is  also  true  that  some  Restoration  adaptations  repay  quite 
dose  study:  and  that  a  popular  adaptation  of  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, 
unusual  in  Augustan  times,  has  some  significance.  But  even  so,  it  is  difficult  to 
swallow  such  heavy  treatment  of  the  irredeemably  unimportant  as  Ms  Holding 
produces.  The  play  itself  is  so  very  silly:  but  Holding  takes  us  ponderously 
through  the  whole  business,  and  then  trims  it  with  elaborate  social-political 
comments,  uncertainly  attached  to  the  play.  Why?  Are  there  not  a  score  of 
similar  plays,  of  greater  interest,  more  worthy  of  treatment,  at  a  third  the 
length,  and  with  some  sense  of  proportion?  Ms  Holding  has  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  Christopher  Spencer  in  his  introduction  to  Five  Restoration  Adap¬ 
tations  of  Shakespeare  (Urbana,  1965:  YW  46.127)  into  taking  herself  far  too 
seriously.  ShS  must  indeed  be  hard  up  for  material  if  it  devotes  twelve  pages, 
seven  and  a  half  thousand  words,  to  such  immature  work. 

Year’s  Work  has  unintentionally  done  injustice  to  an  important  publication. 
In  1974  my  colleague  K.  E.  Robinson  noticed  the  first  volume  of  the 


14Davenant’s  Adaptations  of  Shakespeare ,  by  Mongi  Raddadi.  Uppsala:  Almqvist  & 
Wiksell  International  Stockholm,  pp.181. 
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Folger  Facsimiles  edition  of  the  promptbooks  of  John  Philip  Kemble  (YW 
55.347).  Now  the  whole  edition  can  be  appraised15.  Volume  2  contains 
Coriolanus,  Cymbeline  and  Hamlet ;  Volume  3,  the  Henriad;  Volume  4,  Henry 
VIII,  and  two  versions  of  Julius  Caesar  (1811  and  1812);  Volume  5,  King 
John,  King  Lear,  and  Macbeth ;  Volume  6,  Measure  for  Measure,  Merchant  of 
Venice  and  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor-,  Volume  7,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
Othello ,  and  Richard  III\  Volume  8,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
and  The  Tempest-,  Volume  9,  Twelfth  Night,  Two  Gentlemen,  Winter’s  Tale-, 
Volume  10,  Rule  a  Wife,  Venice  Preserved,  Cato ;  Volume  11,  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  The  Stranger  and  Pizarro.  Concealed  in  the  Shakespearean  titles  are, 
of  course,  some  fairly  drastic  rewritings,  which  speak  loudly  about  the  taste  of 
the  time.  Katharine  and  Petruchio  is  obvious:  so  is  the  well-known  The 
Enchanted  Island,  and  possibly  The  Roman  Matron.  The  Richard  III  is  of 
course  Colley  Cibber’s,  re-adapted  by  Kemble,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  is 
Garrick’s.  Each  play  has  a  brief  introduction  by  the  editor,  Charles  Shattuck. 
This  usually  explains  not  only  the  acting  history  (Kemble’s  Romeo  at  32  to  Mrs 
Siddons’  Juliet  at  an  ageing  34)  in  admirable  brevity,  but  also  the  origin  of  the 
various  markings  which  appear,  where  necessary,  and  other  such  pertinent 
matters.  The  plays  vary  much  in  the  amount  of  directorial  comment,  but  even 
to  have  unadorned  text  in  such  a  handsome  and  convenient  edition  is  useful:  as 
K.  E.  Robinson  said,  ‘a  fine  edition’. 

In  SQ,  Trevor  Griffiths  writes  of  ‘A  Neglected  Pioneer  Production: 
Madame  Vestris’  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  at  Covent  Garden,  1840’.  The 
particular  value  of  this  is  that  ‘Madame  Vestris  presented  the  fullest  and  most 
Shakespearean  version  of  Dream  since  the  Restoration,  paving  the  way  for 
important  later  productions  by  Samuel  Phelps  and  others’.  In  other  words,  the 
supposedly  unactable  play  that  Shakespeare  had  written,  as  judged  between 
the  Restoration  and  1840,  was  seen  to  be  dramatically  possible.  Not  that 
Madame  Vestris  mounted  the  full  version  -  she  cut  a  good  four  hundred  lines: 
and  Charles  Kean  sixteen  years  later,  of  course,  allowed  only  a  thousand  or  so 
lines  to  remain.  The  Vestris  cuts  and  adaptations  are  analysed,  making  the 
version  ‘which  laid  down  guidelines  followed  by  every  London  production 
until  Granville-Barker’s  uncut  text  in  his  controversial  Savoy  production  of 
1914’.  Griffiths  also  discusses  the  costuming,  music  and  scenery  by  which 
Vestris  achieved  ‘a  remarkable  kind  of  thematic  unity’. 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  has  published  a  magnificent  large -format 
edition  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare 16.  In  the  brief 
Foreword  (more  of  a  fore -letter  than  a  fore -word)  O.  B.  Hardison,  no  less, 
explains  that  this  is  ‘a  new  edition  enriched  by  almost  one  hundred  illustrations 
chosen  from  the  Folger  art  collection  of  over  50,000  watercolours,  prints, 
drawings,  and  oil  paintings’.  Certainly,  these,  spanning  ‘a  period  of  two 
hundred  years  ...  an  extraordinary  range  of  artists,  styles  and  media’  are  very 
fine,  many  in  affectingly-reproduced  colour.  This  handsome  book  is  almost  a 
gallery  of  fine  pictures  with  incidental  good  text:  I  spent  longer  over  the 
unfamiliar  pictures  (Fuseli,  Rosetti,  Stothard,  Shaw,  Cattermole  and  a  host  of 

lsJohn  Philip  Kemble  Promptbooks,  ed.  by  Charles  H.  Shattuck.  Charlottesville,  Va.: 
U  P  of  Virginia,  for  The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library.  Eleven  Volumes.  $220  the  set. 

16Charles  and  Mary  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare .  Washington  DC:  Folger  Books, 
The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  pp.xi  +  363.  pb  $10. 
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others)  than  I  did  over  revisiting  the  text.  A  marvellous  book  to  give  a 
Shakespearean  for  Christmas:  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  illustrations  were 
not  indexed. 

Finally,  amid  the  self-advertisement  of  some  of  the  heavier  Shakespeare 
critics,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  modest  thoughts  of  a  great  Shakespearean 
actor.  John  Gielgud's  book17,  based  on  the  series  of  radio-interviews  he  gave,  is 
effectively  about  more  than  a  century  of  English  theatre,  in  view  of  his 
ancestry ;  but  the  heart  of  it  is  his  own  great  interest  in  Hamlet,  Richard  II,  Lear 
and  Prospero  in  many  productions,  as  well  as  Benedick  and  Mercutio  and 
much  else.  This  finely-illustrated  book  is  written  in  a  direct  and  simple  way 
which  is  clearly  not  affectation :  Gielgud’s  concentration  is  on  the  play,  and  not 
himself  in  it.  ‘As  far  as  my  own  performance  was  concerned’  he  says  at  one 
point,  ‘I  kept  trying  to  make  Benedick  into  more  of  a  soldier  .  .  .  The  hats  used 
to  get  laughs  the  moment  I  came  on  in  them.  I  decided  this  had  not  much  to  do 
with  Shakespeare’s  play  ...  I  tried  to  inject  a  good  deal  of  bluffness  and 
strength  into  the  part.  Benedick  ought  to  be  an  uncouth  soldier,  a  tough 
misanthrope,  w'ho  wears  a  beard  and  probably  smells  to  high  heaven  .  .  .’.  This 
is  a  book  full  of  good  theatrical  gossip,  quite  without  malice,  with  equally  good 
insights  on  every  page.  Of  his  1929  Hamlet:  ‘To  see  a  Hamlet  aged  twenty-five 
was  a  new  experience  for  the  public  then.  The  actors  in  the  Edwardian  period 
never  played  it  until  they  were  forty  .  .  .  The  youthful  tantrums  and  despair  of 
the  opening  scenes  were  perhaps  more  poignant  because  I  was  so  young  ...  I 
threw  myself  into  the  part  like  a  man  learning  to  swim  and  I  found  that  the  text 
would  hold  me  up  if  I  sought  the  truth  in  it.  It  occurred  to  me  that  most  actors 
tried  to  whitewash  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  Hamlet’s  character’.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  try  to  calculate  how  much  twentieth-century  criticism  of  the  play 
has  been  influenced  by  Gielgud’s  then  new,  and  since  then  of  course  standard, 
reading. 


5.  General  Criticism 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  has  reprinted  A  Selective  Bibliography  of 
Shakespeare:  Editions,  Textual  Studies,  Commentary  by  James  G.  McMana- 
way  and  Jeanne  Addison  Roberts18,  aiming  ‘to  draw  attention  to  the  best  and 
most  important  publications  since  1930’.  One  has  some  serious  reservations 
(see  YW  56.143)  but  welcomes  the  reissue. 

Folger  have  also  taken  over  and  reissued,  and  with  less  acknowledgement 
than  would  seem  to  me  appropriate,  what  Funk  and  Wagnalls  published  in 
1953  as  The  Standard  Book  of  Shakespeare  Quotations  (YW  34.1 12).  Retitling 
it  The  Folger  Book  of  Shakespeare  Quotations 19  (lThe  Folger  Book  ...  is  a 
delightful  compendium  of  the  Bard’s  sayings  on  nearly  any  subject .  .  .  using  a 
handy  format  that  is  perfect  for  writers,  speakers,  teachers,  students,  editors, 
and  all  others  who  love  Shakespeare  and  the  English  language  .  .  .’  says  the 
blurb),  Folger  appear  simply  to  have  re-used  the  original  plates.  Though  they 

11  An  Actor  in  His  Time,  by  John  Gielgud.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  pp.253.  £8.95. 

18A  Selective  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare:  Editions,  Textual  Studies,  Commentary ,  by 
James  G.  McManaway  and  Jeanne  Addison  Roberts.  Charlottesville,  Va.:  U.P.  of 
Virginia  for  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  pp.xx  +  310.  hb  $15,  pb  $5.95. 

19The  Folger  Book  of  Shakespeare  Quotations,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Burton 
Stevenson.  Washington,  DC:  Folger  Books  pp.766. 
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print  their  own  title-page,  stating  ‘Compiled  and  arranged  by  Burton  Steven¬ 
son’,  and  they  do  also  have  the  grace  to  put  the  word  ‘Stevenson’  at  the  top  of 
the  book’s  spine,  it  might  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  scholarship  of 
that  great  library  to  have  spent  a  few  lines  explaining  who  he  was,  and  what 
principles  he  used,  beyond  the  simple  statement  that  ‘By  BURTON 
STEVENSON’  are  ‘The  Home  Book  of  Verse,  The  Home  Book  of  Modern 
Verse,  The  Home  Book  of  Quotations,  The  Home  Book  of  Proverbs,  Maxims 
and  Familiar  Phrases,  etc.,  etc.’.  What,  to  be  rigorous,  does  ‘etc.,  etc.’  mean? 
The  blurb  boasts  that  ‘The  index  is  very  complete,  listing  virtually  every 
significant  word  or  subject  appearing  in  the  text’.  This,  though  it  is  not  clear, 
must  mean  Stevenson’s  text,  not  Shakespeare’s,  because  it  goes  on  ‘Thus 
Stevenson  has  managed  to  combine  the  resources  of  a  concordance  with  the 
convenience  and  utility  of  a  desk-size  dictionary’,  and  a  brief  note  on  p.602, 
unacknowledged,  points  out  that  the  index  is  primary.  A  page  on  ‘Joan  of  Arc’ 
[sic]  is  only  slightly  shorter  than  the  entries  on  ‘Law’,  or  ‘Grace’:  and  on  ‘Sight’, 
this  book  scores  less  than  the  Shakespeare  section  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  of 
Quotations ,  which  is  still  in  every  way  to  be  preferred,  not  least  in  the  quality  of 
printing  and  paper.  The  book  is  not  worthy  of  Folger.  There  must  be  a  handy 
quotation  I  could  use  to  sum  up  .  .  . 

In  Heinemann’s  Readers’  Guide  series  Marguerite  Alexander  has  produced 
a  book  covering  some  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama20.  After  a  few  pages  of 
elementary  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  a  few  further  pages  of  an  even 
more  elementary  account  of  Shakespeare,  she  settles  down  to  introduce  the 
whole  of  Shakespeare  play  by  play,  and  some  selected  dramas  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  book  is  incorrigibly  straightforward.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  kind  of  reader  would  find  it  useful,  especially  as  much  of  the  introduction 
to  each  play  is  given  to  a  somewhat  superficial  account  of  the  plot.  The  book 
might  be  of  value  to  sixth-formers  in  their  first  months  of  study,  as  well  as  the 
larger  general  reading  public. 

Published  in  Amsterdam  under  the  imprint  Rodopi  and  the  general  title 
COSTERUS  New  Series  Volume  XV,  Essays  in  English  and  American  Litera¬ 
ture ,  are  the  hundred-odd  small,  wide -spaced  typewritten  pages  of  Landmarks 
of  Shakespeare  Criticism21 ,  Selected  and  Edited  by  the  (truly  amazing)  Robert 
F.  Willson  Jr,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Missouri-Kansas  City:  he  is  extraordinary  in  that  he  manages  to  get  such 
unremarkable  material  into  print  year  by  year.  Here  are  extremely  brief  and 
extremely  obvious  extracts  from  twenty-five  critics  from  Rymer  to  Blunden, 
with  a  short  note  on  each  critic  (material  which  had  to  be  ‘unearthed’  according 
to  the  acknowledgements)  which  is  often  unintentionally  comic:  Robert  F. 
Willson  Jr  seems  to  have  no  ear  for  Shavian  irony,  for  example. 

At  the  opposite  pole  is  the  latest  of  the  Swiss  Studies  in  English ,  a  collection 
of  essays  on  English  Literature  by  Professor  Robert  Fricker  of  Bern22.  An 


20Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporaries,  by  Marguerite  Alexander.  Heinemann. 
pp.386.  £5.50. 

21Landmarks  of  Shakespeare  Criticism,  selected  and  ed.  by  Robert  F.  Willson  Jr. 
Amsterdam:  Rodopi.  pp.113.  Hfl.25,-. 

22The  Unacknowledged  Legislators:  Ausgewdhlte  Aufsdtze  zur  englischen  Literatur  by 
Robert  Fricker,  Herausgegeben  von  Werner  Senn  und  Dimiter  Daphinoff.  Bern:  A 
Francke  AG  Verlag.  pp.234. 
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essay  in  English  on  The  Dramatic  Structure  of  Edward  II’  relates  Marlowe’s 
play  to  Shakespeare’s  earliest  writing.  ‘Das  Szenische  Bild  bei  Shakespeare’ 
analyses  the  newer  kind  of  image -study,  relating  it  to  theme.  ‘Vom  Wirken  der 
Providenz  bei  Shakespeare'  discusses  the  way  providential  forces  operate  in 
Shakespeare.  ‘Shakespeares  Konigsdramen’  discusses  the  histories.  Most 
interesting  is  the  essay  ‘Shakespeare  und  das  englische  romantische  Drama’ 
which  follows  Allardyce  Nicoll’s  remark  that  the  weakness  of  nineteenth- 
century  drama  is  due  to  Shakespeare.  The  final  Shakespearean  essay  is 
‘Shakespeare  und  das  Drama  des  Absurden’. 

Klaus  Peter  Jochum’s  Discrepant  Awareness  and  Studies  in  English  Renais¬ 
sance  Drama23  is  an  almost  impossible  book  to  finish.  Starting  from  Bertrand 
Evans'  preface  to  his  Shakespearean  Comedies  ( YW  41 . 103)  Herr  Jochum  has 
decided  to  chase  the  mildly  significant  notion  of  discrepant  awareness,  with 
what  can  only  be  described  as  appalling  Germanic  thoroughness,  through  every 
single  play  that  can  be  labelled  ‘Renaissance  drama’.  The  result,  to  put  it 
kindly,  is  two  books  in  one.  There  is,  hiding  in  almost  every  page,  a  competent 
survey  of  the  drama  of  the  period.  This,  however,  is  almost  completely  masked 
from  the  reader  by  the  incessant,  persistent  drilling  on  the  raw  nerve  of  what 
started  out  as  a  mildly  useful  notion.  Everything  is  subordinated  to  the  quest 
for  discrepant  awareness  until  the  reader  can  hardly  bear  to  see  those  words  on 
the  page.  The  chapter  on  Hamlet  is  better  than  most,  for  obvious  reasons;  but  a 
typical  sentence  does  not  inspire  confidence  -  ‘generally  speaking,  I  am 
looking  for  the  place  which  Hamlet  fits  in  my  sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
use  of  informational  discrepancy  in  16th  and  17th  century  drama’.  The  subor¬ 
dination  of  the  whole  of  a  very  great  literature  to  such  myopia  must  be  the 
cause  of  distress. 

Alvin  B.  Kernan  is  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Professor  of  Humanities  at 
Princeton  University,  and  among  his  books  is  the  Signet  Othello ,  which  is 
probably  the  most  vulnerable  to  exposure  of  all  that  somewhat  inadequate 
series.  His  new  book  is  sub-titled  Shakespeare’ s  Image  of  the  Poet  in  the  English 
Public  Theater2*.  His  blurb  calls  his  book  ‘immensely  readable’:  it  is  wrong. 
Starting  from  Petrarch  and  Sidney,  and  writing  as  if  Chaucer  had  never  lived 
(the  one  late  reference  shows  very  serious  misunderstanding  of  him)  Kernan 
tries  to  maintain  that  the  Renaissance  poet  was  increasingly  self-conscious 
because  social  change  necessitated  writing  for  money,  and  that  this  change  is 
visible  in  Shakespeare’s  development.  ‘This  poet  does  not  appear  clearly  in 
Shakespeare’s  early  plays,  taking  only  blurred  and  indirect  form  as  the  Prince 
[.sic]  of  Navarre  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost ,  the  nobleman  who  arranges  the 
pretence  for  Christopher  Sly  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  Petruchio  in  the 
same  play,  or  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies  in  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
Hamlet  in  his  play  and  Edgar  in  King  Lear  are  much  clearer  images  of  the 
dramatic  poet  .  .  .’  and  nothing  then  till  Prospero.  So  Kernan  starts  with  the 
Sonnets.  He  finds  a  drift  in  the  1609  order  of  the  poems  from  writing  under 

2ZDiscrepant  Awareness  and  Studies  in  English  Renaissance  Drama ,  by  Klaus  Peter 
Jochum.  Bern,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Las  Vegas:  Peter  Lang  AG,  Neue  Studien  zur 
Anglistik  und  Amerikanistik,  Vol.13.  pp.310.  Fr.55,-. 

24The  Playwright  as  Magician:  Shakespeare’s  Image  of  the  Poet  in  the  English 
Public  Theater,  by  Alvin  B.  Kernan.  New  Haven,  Conn,  and  London:  Yale  U.P. 
pp.vii+  164.  £6.90. 
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old-fashioned  patronage  to  writing  from  dramatic  experience.  Thus  the  Son¬ 
nets  are  ‘an  apology  for  the  necessity  for  working  in  the  public  theater’.  The 
unease  the  reader  feels  up  to  this  point  comes  not  only  from  the  frequent  errors 
(e.g.  the  playwright  did  not  apply  for  a  ‘coat  of  arms  which  permitted  him  to 
style  himself  “William  Shakespeare,  Gent”.,  to  avoid  being  mistaken  for  a 
writer  of  broadside  ballads’  in  the  early  1590s  apparently)  but  more  from  a 
knowledge  that  something  is  very  wrong.  Neither  the  Renaissance  poet’s  view 
of  himself,  nor  Shakespeare,  is  like  this  at  all.  There  is  far,  far  more  to  both,  and 
both  are  very  much  more  profound  and  interesting  than  Kernan  understands. 
Take  this,  at  random,  from  Chapter  3:  ‘No  players  could  be  more  hopeless 
than  Nick  Bottom  the  weaver  and  his  mechanical  friends  [sic]  who,  in  the  hope 
of  winning  a  small  pension,  perform  the  internal  play,  “Pyramus  and  Thisbe” 

.  .  .  Bottom’s  company,  a  parady  [s/c]  of  the  amateur  players  and  provincial 
touring  companies  [sic]  who  performed  in  aristocratic  houses  on  special  occa¬ 
sions,  is  so  literal-minded  as  to  require  that  the  moon  actually  shine  on  the 
stage  .  .  .  The  deficiency  of  imagination  which  lies  behind  such  laughable 
conception  of  theater  .  .  .’;  there  seems  little  point  in  reading  on.  Kernan  does 
not  know  enough  to  make  sense  of  the  period,  nor  see  enough  to  make  sense  of 
the  plays. 

‘Today’  says  Frances  A.  Shirley,  ‘we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  occasional 
oaths  in  stage  or  television  dramas  .  .  .  but  it  is  not  until  we  look  at  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  works  that  we  see  how  much  can  be  achieved  by  the  careful  use  of 
swearing’.  She  goes  on,  ‘Strangely,  no-one  seems  to  have  examined  this  aspect 
of  the  plays’.  At  first  it  must  be  confessed,  the  heart  sinks.  Last  year  it  was 
Shakespeare  and  alcoholism:  this  year  Shakespeare  and  swearing.  No  doubt 
next  year  it  will  be  Shakespeare  and  little  green  men.  In  fact,  however,  the 
book25,  though  badly  organised  and  coming  to  no  proper  conclusion,  is  not 
without  value.  She  usefully  defines  swearing  and  she  goes  some  way  to  showing 
the  difference  between  the  ‘mouth-filling  oath’  -  it  is  useful  to  be  reminded 
that  ‘zounds’  was  as  it  were  a  four-letter  word  in  Shakespeare’s  day  -  and 
‘oaths  of  Air  and  of  Honour  as  well  as  fashionable  swearing’.  She  concludes 
with  some  observations  in  response  to  censorship  after  the  1606  Blasphemy 
Law:  it  is  charming  to  think  that  Rosalind  might  have  spiced  her  vocabulary 
with  something  beyond  ‘faith  and  honour’.  A  chapter  ‘Oaths  as  Structure’  is 
simply  an  inadequate  survey.  One  concludes,  sadly,  that  there  is  a  book  to  be 
written  on  this  subject  but  Ms  Shirley  has  not  written  it. 

Cambridge  University  Press  have  reprinted  L.  C.  Knights’  major  essays  on 
Shakespeare26.  These  date  from  1933  to  1975.  C.U.P.,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  themselves,  have  simply  assembled  thirteen  pieces,  reprinting  from 
the  original  plates  with  all  their  different  founts,  and  bound  them  together.  The 
result  is  disconcerting  in  many  ways,  not  least  typographically.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
good  that  more  people  can  read  Knights  at  length  on  Hamlet ,  ‘the  exploration 
and  implicit  criticism  of  a  particular  state  of  mind  or  conscience’ .  .  .  ‘ Hamlet  is 
one  of  a  series  of  states  of  the  mind’s  engagements  with  the  world’.  But  it  is  sad 
to  see  a  critic  of  the  stature  of  L.  C.  Knights  looking  so  dated.  His  most  famous 

25 Swearing  and  Perjury  in  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  by  Frances  A.  Shirley.  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  pp.xiv+174.  £8.50. 

26 Hamlet  and  other  Shakespearean  Essays,  by  L.  C.  Knights.  Cambridge:  C.U.P. 
pp.  ix  +  308.  hb  £13.50,  pb  £4.25. 
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piece  ‘How  Many  Children  Had  Lady  Macbeth?’,  though  it  was  written  first, 
sneaks  in  at  the  very  end  as  number  thirteen.  Its  polemics,  half  a  century  after, 
have  antiquarian  interest:  and  Knights’  conclusion  to  one  earlier  piece  of  his 
own  analysis,  ‘there  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  scene  can  be  read’  sets  a 
distressingly  Rowsean  tone  for  the  whole. 

More  humble,  and  to  that  extent  more  approachable,  is  S.  Nagarajan’s  essay 
on  ‘Macaulay’s  Literary  Theory  and  Shakespeare  Criticism’  in  AJES.  Nagara- 
jan  gathers  Macaulay’s  scattered  remarks  about  Shakespeare  and  relates  them 
to  his  general  literary  beliefs,  supporting  the  thesis  that  he  was  neither  wholly 
Augustan  nor  wholly  Romantic,  showing  striking  parallels  with  both  Johnson 
and  Coleridge. 

Derek  Bowman  has  translated  for  the  first  time  into  English  the  thoughts  of 
Ulrich  Braker  ‘the  poor  man  of  Toggenburg’  on  reading  Shakespeare’s  plays27. 
We  are  told  that  these  thoughts  ‘give  a  fascinating  insight  to  the  reactions  of  a 
lowly  peasant  in  a  remote  corner  of  18th  century  Switzerland  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  experience  of  exposure  to  the  greatest  of  modern  dramatists’.  The 
printer  endearingly  asks  for  forbearance  over  the  numerous  printer’s  errors 
‘since  owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  the  type  was  set  only  at  night  -  and  besides 
the  compositor  is  not  the  most  accurate  of  fellows’,  and  the  hunt  for  some  of 
these  mistakes  can  become  the  most  interesting  part  of  reading  this  book.  It 
might  pass  a  few  amusing  moments  in  an  international  airport  at  the  end  of  a 
long,  delayed  flight. 

In  ShakS ,  Thomas  W.  Ross  writes  under  the  title  ‘  “The  Safety  of  a  Pure 
Blush”:  Shakespeare’s  Bawdy  Clusters’.  It  must  be  said  straight  away  that 
Shakespeareans  should  beware  of  such  confident  American  study  of  English 
bawdy.  Deciding  what  certain  words  secretly  mean  is  one  of  the  hardest 
subjects  of  all.  Anyone  today  who  was  brought  up  not  too  far  from  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  or  even  London,  England,  must  hesitate:  and  the  hesitation 
should  become  the  utmost  caution  when  also  going  back  ten  generations.  Ross, 
from  another  culture  to  boot,  is  undeterred,  and  sets  out  to  show  ‘the  indecent 
meanings  in  clusters  of  references’.  He  chooses  ‘three  such  clusters,  centering 
about  [sz'c]  caper ,  shin,  and  conceit ’.  I  suppose  some  part  of  what  he  so 
ingeniously  and  frankly  declares  might  be  correct.  But  as  so  often  with  this 
kind  of  writing,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  restraint  leads  to  disaster  ...  a 
phrase  which  Mr  Ross  would  no  doubt  find  covertly  indecent.  I  learned 
nothing  here  except  just  how  misplaced  all  this  igenuity  is.  But  such  an  essay  is 
not  merely  a  void.  It  is  precisely  bad,  on  two  grounds:  first,  in  its  ungenerous 
literal-mindedness  it  bullies  the  reader,  making  brutally  specific  what  a  fine 
writer  might  leave  carefully  indirect,  for  greater  effect ;  and,  secondly,  much  of 
it  is  offensive. 

Margaret  Loftus  Ranald  writes  in  SQ  ‘  “As  Marriage  Binds,  and  Blood 
Breaks”:  English  Marriage  and  Shakespeare’,  a  rather  jolly  gallop  through 
some  of  the  matters  of  matrimonial  law  as  they  might  affect  some  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.  Possible  reasons  for  that  curious  relation  between  major  points  of  such 
law  and  that  central  group  of  plays  from  Much  Ado  to  Measure  for  Measure  is 
not  really  looked  at:  but  the  essay  is  not  without  value. 

27A  Few  Words  About  William  Shakespeare’s  Plays  by  a  Poor  Ignorant  Citizen  of  the 
World  Who  Had  the  Good  Fortune  to  Read  Him ,  by  Ulrich  Braker,  trans.  and  intro,  by 
Derek  Bowman.  Oswald  Wolff,  pp. 111.  £4.50. 
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John  Goodwin  is  described  on  the  cover  of  his  brief  book28  as  ‘head  of 
publications  at  the  NATIONAL  THEATRE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 
previously  in  the  same  post  with  the  ROYAL  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon  and  London’.  Some  idea  of  confusion  within  the 
covers  may  be  gained  from  the  final  three-page  ‘Who’s  Who  and  Select 
Bibliography’,  the  forty-five  items  of  which  include  John  Russell  Brown, 
Winston  Churchill,  Edward  Hall  (but  not  Holinshed),  Stuart  Hall  (‘Sociolog¬ 
ist,  author,  critic,  broadcaster’),  Karl  Marx,  Somerset  Maugham  and  Kenneth 
Tynan.  For  each  play,  a  tiny  plot-summary  is  followed  by  a  few  words  of 
comment,  including  a  telling  phrase  by  A  Great  Name.  The  book  is  very  slim 
and  is  like  thirty-seven  miniature  programme -notes.  I  cannot  help  wondering 
what  its  function  is  supposed  to  be. 

The  1979  SQ  volume  opens  with  ‘Kenneth  Muir  in  Conversation  with 
Gareth  Lloyd  Evans’  -a  faintly  disappointing  piece.  It  is  interesting,  I  suppose, 
to  have  a  few  words  from  such  a  distinguished  Shakespearean  about  his  work 
as  editor,  then  a  few  about  imagery,  then  a  few  about  his  work  on  sources,  and 
so  on  through  Muir  as  critic,  translator,  actor,  director,  and  ‘frustrated  writer  of 
poetic  drama’.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  his  memory  of  the  productions  he  saw 
at  the  Old  Vic  as  a  schoolboy  and  undergraduate  is  of  ‘a  more  or  less  uncut 
version  of  any  Shakespeare  play  without  gimmicks,  the  director  trying  to  get  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  meaning  of  the  play’,  contrasting  this  with  a  supposed 
modern  ‘move  away  from  the  integrity  of  the  text’,  when  the  evidence  does  not 
really  support  this.  Such  a  statement  could  well  be  the  result  of  compression. 
To  say  that  is  not  at  all  to  impugn  Gareth  Lloyd  Evans.  I  feel  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  if  the  editors  ofSQ  had  asked  Lloyd  Evans  to  draw  out  of 
Muir  seven  pages  on  the  matter  of  editing  in  both  senses:  editing  Shakespeare, 
as  he  has  done  so  brilliantly;  and  editing  a  great  journal.  It  does,  after  all, 
remain  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to  so  many  of  us,  not  least  those  who 
have  been  involved  in  this  chapter  of  YW,  to  try  to  understand  why  so  much  is 
written  on  Shakespeare  every  year  and  so  little  of  it  is  of  more  than  momentary 
interest,  to  put  it  gently.  Where  are  the  big  things  on  Shakespeare?  That  would 
have  been  worth  asking  Muir  about. 

Finally,  Bernard  Beckerman  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Industrious  Scenes’  (SQ) 
reminds  us  that  the  Elizabethan  Theatre  was  a  theatre  of  scenes’.  He  takes 
‘industrious’  in  its  sense  of  ‘showing  intelligent  and  skilfull  work'.  He  shows  the 
difficulty  of  dissecting  living  tissue,  but  brings  much  experience  to  demonstrate 
‘natural  energies  of  presentation’  in  action.  That  simple  structures  can  produce 
‘resonant  and  diverse  responses’  he  demonstrates  from  the  final  action  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida  (six  scenes,  thirteen  incidents,  twenty-five  dramatic 
exchanges)  which  leads  him  to  a  hypothesis  of  scenes  ‘as  being  binary  in  form 
and  dialectic  in  operation’.  This  is  borne  out  even  in  short  scenes  (fifty  lines  or 
less,  under  three  minutes)  which  show  an  A-B-A  pattern,  as  do  scenes  of 
sustained  reaction,  and  longer  scenes  like  Winter's  Tale  IV. iv. 

Comedies 

ShS  opens  with  an  example  of  the  sort  of  personal-cum-objective  commen¬ 
tary  on  several  decades  of  criticism  which  that  annual  does  best. 

28A  Short  Guide  to  Shakespeare’s  Plays ,  by  John  Goodwin.  Heinemann  Educational 
Books,  pp.80.  £1 .50. 
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M.  M.  Mahood’s  ‘Shakespeare’s  Middle  Comedies:  a  Generation  of  Critic¬ 
ism  points  to  the  rehabilitation  of  ‘the  three  comedies  with  the  oddly  throw¬ 
away  titles’,  which  have  been  high  in  critical  esteem  ever  since  Frank  Kermode 
in  1961  dared  to  say  that  he  thought  them  better  plays  than  the  then  fashion¬ 
able  romances.  Her  plan  is  ‘to  try  to  define  the  direction  of  critical  principle 
and  practice  in  books  on  Shakespearean  comedy  .  .  .  then  to  review  studies  of 
certain  features  .  .  .  and  finally  to  review  interpretations  of  them  one  by  one’. 
She  explains  that  she  has  taken  no  notice  of  some  of  the  more  than  sixty 
articles  on  each  play  from  the  last  twenty-five  years  ‘because  my  reaction  to 
them  was:  “O  what  men  dare  do!  What  men  may  do!”  ’.  She  felt  she  was 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  family  album:  ‘did  we  really  all  look  like  that,  not  so 
very  long  ago?’  -  ‘pattern’  was  the  in-word,  and  ‘critics  of  the  fifties,  murmur¬ 
ing  ‘‘themes,  themes”  with  the  ecstasy  of  Kipps  contemplating  “chubes, 
chubes”  ’.  The  approach  in  the  fifties  was  thematic,  taking  a  birdseye  view:  the 
sixties  archetypal,  taking  a  telstar  view:  the  seventies  experimental,  a  kaleidos¬ 
copic  view.  She  is  able  to  show,  in  a  knowing  perspective,  some  books  which 
have  not  hit  the  critical  headlines,  but  have  been  especially  valuable,  like 
Francis  Berry’s  The  Shakespeare  Inset,  or  R.  G.  Hunter’s  Shakespeare  and  the 
Comedy  of  Forgiveness.  Miss  Mahood  reverses  the  order  of  the  plays,  because 
‘critics  often  appear  to  be  flagging  a  little  when  they  reach  the  last  of  Shakes¬ 
peare's  run  of  ten  comedies'.  On  Twelfth  Night,  rightly  highlighting  Alexander 
Leggatt’s  book  first  of  all,  she  is  left  with  a  familiar  feeling  of  ponderousness, 
from  European  as  well  as  American  critics,  though  a  quick  backhand  flip  from 
Coghill's  Shakespeare's  Professional  Skills  suddenly  catches  truth  on  the  wing. 
On  As  You  Like  It  she  properly  praises  Agnes  Latham’s  Arden  volume,  and 
herself  gives  a  clear  view  of  that  very  lucidity  which  has  characterised  recent 
major  writing  on  this  play.  Much  Ado  criticism  has  been  much  confused  by  the 
central  conflict  about  Claudio,  but  Miss  Mahood  herself  casts  light:  ‘In  speak¬ 
ing  of  “an  almost  Shandean  muddle  in  which  no  expectation  is  ever  gratified  in 
the  anticipated  manner”  Bowers  crosses  the  carpet  to  join  the  genuine 
explainers  of  the  play  as  distinct  from  the  excusers  or  attackers.’ 

Few  could  do  this  sort  of  essay  so  graciously  as  Miss  Mahood.  Here  she  is  at 
her  best,  spinning  the  globes  and  letting  us  just  catch  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
By  contrast  Wayne  A.  Rebhorn  in  TSLL  has  a  long  and  irritatingly  arch 
analysis  of  some  comedy-criticism  (books  only)  after  Frye,  useful  as  an  anno¬ 
tated,  opinionated  check-list. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  the  times  that,  confronted  with  a  piece  by  an  American 
woman  which  combines  Shakespeare  criticism  and  ‘contemporary  [feminist] 
social  concerns’  one  fears  the  very  worst.  But  Nancy  K.  Hayles’  ‘Sexual 
Disguise  in  “As  You  Like  It”  and  “Twelfth  Night”  ’  (ShS)  is  a  very  rare  piece 
indeed:  it  is  good  not  at  all  because  it  in  any  way  pulls  its  feminist  punches  -  it 
could  not  have  been  written  without  specialist  knowledge  of  the  feminist 
frontiers  -  but  because  it  is  clearly  the  result  of  long,  deep  and  careful  thought 
about  Shakespeare  and  the  human  heart.  Other,  more  celebrated,  feminist 
critics  have  tried  foolishly  to  invent  a  blanket  which  covers  all  Shakespeare, 
and  then  crawled  under  the  blanket  themselves,  complaining  in  a  muffled  tone 
that  no-one  takes  them  seriously.  Instead  of  that  self-pitying  strategy,  Ms 
Hayles  uses  the  fully-grown-up,  scholarly  method  of  recognising  variety  -  like 
disguise  for  example;  ‘its  dramatic  function  is  shaped  by  the  particular  design 
of  each  play’. 
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She  is  exceptionally  helpful  about  As  You  Like  It.  She  demonstrates  a 
contrast,  at  the  start  of  the  play,  between  intimacy  among  women,  and  rivalry 
among  men;  and  between  court  competition  and  pastoral  co-operation:  and 
then  shows  that  the  matter  is  more  complicated  than  that,  and  that  the  tensions 
are  mirrored  in  the  sexual  disguise  of  Rosalind.  ‘We  can  consider  the  disguise 
as  proceeding  in  two  separate  movements.  First  the  layers  of  disguise  are 
added  as  Rosalind  becomes  Ganymede,  and  then  as  Ganymede  pretends  to  be 
Orlando’s  Rosalind;  second,  the  layers  are  removed  as  Ganymede  abandons 
the  play-acting  of  Rosalind,  and  then  as  Rosalind  herself  abandons  the  disguise 
of  Ganymede.  The  layering-on  movement  creates  conflict  and  the  layering-off 
movement  fosters  reconciliation  as  the  disguise  confronts  and  then  resolves 
the  issue  of  competition  versus  co-operation.’  Showing  clearly  that  ‘Rosalind  is 
claiming  the  right  to  be  herself  rather  than  to  be  Orlando’s  idealized  version  of 
her,  as  female  reality  is  playfully  set  against  male  fantasy’,  she  neatly  demons¬ 
trates  that  ‘The  Silvius/Phebe  plot  thus  shows  in  simplified  form  the  correla¬ 
tion  between  on-layering  and  rivalry,  and  off-layering  and  co-operation’. 
These  are  the  bases  for  her  central  analysis  of  the  disguise,  which  is  then 
carried  right  through  to  the  boy-actor’s  speaking  separately  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  audience,  where  ‘the  unlayering  of  the  disguise  is  linked  with  a 
reconciliation  between  the  sexes’. 

On  Twelfth  Night,  she  comments  at  once  that  ‘the  techniques,  and  the 
problems,  are  of  a  different  order’.  Rather  than  conferring  control  upon  the 
heroine,  as  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  disguise  in  Twelfth  Night  witholds  it  from  her. 
The  problems  here  -  and  the  solution  -  are  associated  with  forces  more  than 
human.  By  appearing  cross-gartered,  Malvolio  ‘has  unwittingly  given  diaboli¬ 
cal  forces  the  opportunity  to  usurp  his  identity  for  their  own  ends’,  as  Viola  has 
also  lost  control  by  masking.  She  goes  on :  ‘In  the  underplot,  we  of  course  know 
that  the  controlling  agents  are  not  really  devils  but  Sir  Toby  and  his  friends.  In 
the  main  plot,  however,  it  is  not  clear  into  whose  hands  control  has  fallen’. 
Learned  about  the  late  sixteenth-century  controversies  over  Biblical  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  transvestism,  Ms  Hayles  is  also  sensible :  ‘It  is  of  course  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  use  of  sexual  disguise  in  Twelfth  Night  owes  anything  to  the 
Rainolds-Gager  controversy’.  She  sees  the  sexual  disguise  leading  to  happi¬ 
ness  (and  not  everyone  would  agree  that  that  is  the  right  noun  for  the  final 
states  of  the  characters  in  this  play)  because  ‘the  metaphysical  entities  being 
invoked  ...  are  benign’.  ‘The  disguise’,  she  says,  ‘has  already  begun  to  release 
Olivia  from  frustration  by  impressing  on  her  heart  the  twin’s  form'. 

Her  conclusion  is  that  ‘sexual  disguise  is  thus  a  multifaceted  device  in 
Shakespeare.  The  progression  from  As  You  Like  It  to  Twelfth  Night  shows  a 
shift  in  emphasis  from  a  sexual  disguise  to  a  sexual  disguise'.  This  is  a  fine  and 
important  piece. 

A  Marxist-critical  study  of  the  Comedies  would  be  of  exceptional  interest. 
Elliot  Krieger’s  book29  deals  only  with  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night  and  Henry  TV.  To  that  extent  it  is 
misleading.  But  the  word  ‘Marxist’  in  the  title  has  to  do  not  with  critical 
method,  but  with  ideology.  Mr  Krieger  has  decided  that  his  chosen  plays 
demonstrate  class-distinctions:  or,  as  he  puts  it  ‘The  dramatic  form  of  the 

2dA  Marxist  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Comedies,  by  Elliot  Krieger.  Macmillan. 
pp.ix+181.  £12. 
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comedies,  which  I  will  call  dialectical,  negates  the  second-world  ideology. 
While  the  ideology  within  the  play  states  that  static  hierarchies  and  ordered 
structures  constitute  and  determine  a  social  ideal,  the  form  of  the  play  demons¬ 
trates  that  material  conditions  can  be  transformed,  replaced  or  negated  by 
human  action.  In  this  regard  the  dialectical  dramatic  form  negates  the  static 
ideology  that  the  protagonists  express  through  the  dramatic  contents’.  His 
chapter  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice  says  not  one  word  about  the  way  that  play 
worries  at  the  economics  of  Venice,  and  the  question  of  usury.  On  As  You  Like 
It  he  concludes  ‘that  the  ruling  class  uses  Nature  and  the  imagination  to 
separate  its  freedom  from  others’  labour  while  transcending  all  opposition  as 
such  between  classes’.  No  doubt  there  is  much  virtue  in  a  ‘while’;  but  I  don’t 
find  either  possible  meaning  of  that  sentence  at  all  illuminating  about  Shakes¬ 
peare.  He  finishes  his  account  of  1  Henry  IV,  and  the  book,  with  ‘We  can 
distinguish  1  Henry  IV  from  the  comedies  because  its  protagonists  achieve, 
incorporate,  and  then  release  to  us  a  sense  of  the  future’.  How,  one  may  ask,  is 
it  possible  to  read  the  comedies  without  seeing  just  that? 

Kenneth  Muir’s  Shakespeare’s  Comic  Sequence 30  completes  Muir-on- 
Shakespeare.  In  the  brief  preface  he  notes  ‘it  may  be  worthwhile  to  record  that 
although  I  have  edited  three  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  and  none  of  his 
comedies,  I  have  been  theatrically  involved  in  many  more  of  the  comedies 
from  1927,  when  I  was  cast  as  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  in  John  Masefield’s 
production  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  to  1974  when  I  played  Prospero  in  Nick 
Shrimpton’s  production  of  The  Tempest.  Altogether  I  have  acted  in  seven  of 
the  comedies  and  directed  three’.  Unfortunately  even  this  intimate  knowledge 
from  the  boards  does  not  prevent  a  certain  intrusive  superficiality.  Muir  treats 
of  eighteen  plays  (including  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  )  in  two  hundred  pages 
and  has  no  time  to  develop  anything.  The  result  is  a  rapid  survey.  Through  all 
that,  it  is  Kenneth  Muir  who  is  writing  and  every  page  shines  with  a  special 
illumination  of  one  kind  or  another. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  good  books  on  the  theory  of  comedy  in 
particular  relation  to  Shakespeare.  What  we  get  instead  are  apparently  endless 
volumes  of  introduction.  Patrick  Swinden’s  book31  first  appeared  in  1973,  and 
is  now  reprinted.  It  has  few  surprises  (except  to  find  Shakespeare  starting  to 
write  as  early  as  1584)  and  it  is  as  good  an  introduction  to  the  comedies  as 
many.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  perhaps  not  quite  the  unremitting  farce  that 
Swinden  regards  it:  and  it  does  not  do  to  call  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
un-Shakespearean  in  view  of  its  close  links  with  the  Histories.  There  can  be 
other  quibbles  (where  in  Shakespeare’s  text  are  the  boys  dressed  up  as  girls  he 
mentions  on  the  first  page?)  but  there  is  a  lot  of  very  good  sense  and  non¬ 
specialist  readers  will  find  that  it  is  stimulating.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  chance 
was  not  taken  to  bring  the  bibliography  up  to  date.  There  are  no  items  there 
after  1970  except  for  three  from  1972  out  of  five  by  D.  J.  Palmer  -  who  is  also 
specially  thanked  in  the  Preface,  and  puffs  the  book  on  the  back  cover. 

Shakespeare’s  romances  are  at  the  moment  generating  some  useful  studies. 
John  Dean’s  Salzburg  study,  Restless  Wanderers:  Shakespeare  and  the  Pattern 

30 Shakespeare’s  Comic  Sequence ,  by  Kenneth  Muir.  Liverpool,  Lancs.:  Liverpool  U. 
P.  pp.207.  hb  £9.50,  pb  £6.50. 

z,An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare’s  Comedies ,  by  Patrick  Swinden.  Macmillan. 
pp.x+  188.  hb  £10,  pb  £4.95. 
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of  Romance32,  makes  no  direct  claim  to  originality,  but  remains  nevertheless  a 
useful  survey  of  the  special  qualities  in  romance  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
problem  of  getting  into  a  form  with  some  dignity.  Dean  begins  with  "The 
Odyssey  as  Romance’,  and  writes  interestingly  on  Hellenistic  Romance  in 
relation  to  Elizabethan,  and  the  Odyssey  in  relation  to  Shakespeare  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Chapters  on  Malory  and  Ariosto  lead  to  a  discussion  of  ‘The  Nature  of 
Romance’,  and  some  illustration  of  Elizabethan  attempts  to  get  it  into  drama. 
The  second  half  of  the  book  is  a  thorough-going  analysis  of  Shakespeare’s 
Romances  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  seen  earlier. 

Shakespeare’s  romances  are  distinctive  ‘for  the  outright  way  in  which  won¬ 
ders  are  dramatized’  says  Walter  F.  Eggers  Jr  in  ‘  “Bring  Forth  a  Wonder”: 
Presentation  in  Shakespeare’s  Romances’  ( TSLL ).  Eggers  is  not  entirely 
secure  in  his  argument  in  this  dull  piece,  in  which  brief  accounts  of  classical  and 
Renaissance  Italian  traditions  of  commentary  on  wonder,  and  puritan  objec¬ 
tion,  lead  to  a  suitably  angled  commentary  on  the  four  Romances.  The  article 
inspires  no  wonder  at  all. 

The  editor  of  AJES,  Professor  Asloob  Ahmad  Ansari,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  achieving  three  splendid  pieces  for  his  Muslim  audience.  Geoffrey  Bul- 
lough  writes  on  ‘Shakespeare’s  Earlier  Country  Comedies’,  pointing  out  very 
clearly  just  how  much  of  country  traditions  gets  into  these  plays.  Anyone 
brought  up  in  the  English  countryside  will  recognise  how  well  he  has  dealt  with 
the  matter.  Then  M.  M.  Mahood  writes  on  ‘Golden  Lads  and  Girls’  (see  below 
under  The  Merchant  of  Venice)  and  Robert  C.  Johnson  writes  on  the  state¬ 
ments  of  love  in  As  You  Like  It  and  Twelfth  Night. 

Histories 

Last  year  I  noticed  favourably  Paul  Bacquet’s  first  of  two  volumes  on  the 
histories.  The  second  volume  is  now  to  hand,  covering  the  second  tetralogy  and 
Henry  VIII33.  I  found  it  an  especially  refreshing  book.  Up-to-date  in  critical 
reading,  without  making  a  show  of  the  fact  with  vast  SQ-type  footnotes,  M 
Bacquet  is  at  the  same  time  old-fashioned  in  a  way  that  I  found  valuable.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  long  first  chapter  on  Richard  II,  which  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  those  Shakespearean  palates  by  now  jaded  with  heavy  diets  of 
abstractions,  or  corrupted  by  criticism  as  ego-trip.  A  major  central  part  of  this 
chapter  is  on  ‘ Richard  II  et  le  courant  melancolique  et  pessimiste  dans  Shakes¬ 
peare’.  Sound  and  helpful  on  Henry  IV,  M  Bacquet  is  excellent  in  the  long 
chapter  on  Henry  V,  before  dealing  briefly  with  Henry  VIII.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  particular  tone  of  the  politics  of  these  plays  is  presented  with  such  delicate 
ear  for  the  possibilities  of  irony.  This  is  a  book  to  come  back  to  many  times. 

Professor  Scoufos  has  the  temerity,  as  she  herself  modestly  says,  to  add  to 
the  ‘endless  file’  of  books  on  Falstaff  ‘because  of  certain  materials  I  have  found 
in  the  historical  records  of  England’34.  These  principally  concern  the  Brooke 
family,  Lords  of  Cobham.  She  has  found  ‘an  abundance  of  material  .  .  .  much 

32Restless  Wanderers:  Shakespeare  and  the  Pattern  of  Romance,  by  John  Dean. 
SSELER  No.  86.  Salzburg:  Universitiit  Salzburg,  pp.  vii  4-  360. 

33Les  pieces  historiques  de  Shakespeare  2:  La  Deuxieme  tetralogie  et  'Henry  VIII’  par 
Paul  Baquet.  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  pp.  271. 

3iShakespeare’s  Typological  Satire:  A  Study  of  the  Falstaff-Oldcastle  Problem  by 
Alice-Lyle  Scoufos,  Athens,  Ohio:  Ohio  U.  P.  pp.  xvii+378. 
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of  it  is  irrelevant,  some  of  it  is  pertinent,  and  a  bit  of  it  is  vital’.  She  finds  that  the 
material  ‘provides  some  explanation  for  the  more  exasperating  problems 
concerning  Shakespeare's  history  plays  and  suggests  resolutions  for  many 
another.  It  has  created  for  me  an  irrefragable  conviction  that  two  centuries  of 
the  Cobham  family  are  satirised  in  the  panorama  of  the  Henry  IV  and  Henry 
VI  plays  and  in  The  Merry  Wives'.  Well,  this  is  not  new.  Investigating  the 
Cobhams  for  light  on  the  Falstaff  plays  goes  back  through  many  generations  of 
historical  research,  some  of  it  pretty  loony.  The  problem  is  that  so  much  of  such 
research  begins  from  a  conviction  that  there  is  a  Falstaff-problem  (without  any 
agreement  what  it  might  be)  and  then  looks  for  a  ‘solution’  -which  is  then,  of 
course,  brilliantly  discovered,  showing  the  rest  of  us  what  asses  we  have  been: 
the  method  of  A.  L.  Rowse.  Certainly,  Professor  Scoufos  has  made  genuine 
discoveries  about  the  Cobhams,  which  do  help  a  little  with  the  puzzling  signals 
about  Oldcastle  and  Brooke  which  the  student  of  Shakespeare -as-text  can’t 
help  picking  up.  She  attempts  more,  however.  An  opening  chapter  surveys 
Renaissance  historiography  as  tending  to  doubt  and  scepticism,  and  points  to 
the  ‘sanguine’  Shakespeare  creating  out  of  the  chronicles  a  figure,  Falstaff, 
who  is  a  montage  of  ‘history’  and  contemporary  events,  to  create  a  three- 
dimensional  figure,  in  several  respects.  Her  exposition  of  this,  in  detail, 
through  a  mixture  of  historical  narrative  and  commentary  on  the  Henry  IV 
plays  and  1  &  2  Henry  VI,  points,  she  says,  to  satire  on  the  Cobham  family’s 
possibly  treasonable  activities  at  work  in  the  comic  scenes.  Thus  for  example, 
the  inn  at  Gadshill.  most  probably  the  Crown  (get  it?)  contains  a  corrupt 
chamberlain  (Cobham  was  Lord  Chamberlain).  She  follows  her  method 
through  four  Shakespeare  plays,  and  Famous  Victories,  and  Merry  Wives :  she 
has  an  ingenious  defence  of  the  Folio  reading  at  the  death  of  Falstaff.  Her 
study  widens  to  take  in  other  Oldcastle -Cobham  ‘satires’,  in  Nashe  and  Jon- 
son,  and  a  further  demonstration  of  ‘montage’  in  Macbeth.  Thus  Shakespeare 
is  shown,  in  a  long  and  very  readable  book,  to  be  making  a  typological  stroke, 
consciously  related  to  medieval  techniques  but  clearly  demonstrated  to  have 
contemporary  references.  It  is  an  interesting  idea.  Professor  Scoufos’  historical 
account  lives  too  close  to  the  borders  of  speculation  for  absolute  comfort.  But 
we  must  be  grateful  for  a  stimulating  book. 

It  is  hard  for  Larry  S.  Champion  that  his  book35  on  the  histories  came  out  in 
the  same  year  as  Bertrand  Evans’  book  (see  below  p.  148)  because  Champion 
covers  a  little  of  the  same  ground,  and  Evans  shows  what  can  be  done. 
Champion  has  already  published  on  Shakespeare’s  comedies  ( YW  51.153) 
and  tragedies  (YW  57.1 17)  and  this  book  has  something  of  the  feel  of  simply 
making  up  the  set.  His  thesis,  in  this  his  histories  book,  is  that  in  each  of  the 
plays  Shakespeare  seems  conscious  of  a  necessity  for  a  breadth  of  vision, 
which,  by  forcing  the  spectators  to  observe  the  action  from  a  multiplicity  of 
angles,  accommodates  a  focus  larger  than  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  any 
single  individual.  There  is  obviously  for  Champion  much  virtue  in  a  ‘seems’ 
and  the  writing  has  on  many  pages  the  texture  of  candy-floss  as  a  result.  The 
blurb  on  the  jacket  is  covered  in  commendatory  abstract  nouns:  but  Professor 
Champion  has  little  to  say  that  could  not  have  been  put  into  a  short  essay,  or 
that  is  particularly  new.  ‘Perspective’  for  him  is  either  ‘breadth  of  focus’  (does 

35 Perspective  in  Shakespeare’s  English  Histories,  by  Larry  S.  Champion.  Athens,  Ga.: 
U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.226. 
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he  not  mean  depth  of  field?)  or  single  development  of  a  main  idea.  He  seems 
surprised  that  he  finds  ‘the  complex  structural  pattern  Shakespeare  evolved 
for  the  history  plays,  a  dramatic  perspective  distinct  from  that  of  comedy  or 
tragedy’.  He  has  read  his  way  through  the  main  primary  and  secondary 
sources,  as  a  laborious  introduction  demonstrates,  and  he  parades  statistics  - 
Titus  Andronicus  speaks  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  lines  in  his  play,  and  so 
on.  But  there  is  little  to  show  that  Champion  has  sat  down  and  thought,  hard. 
He  would  then  have  seen  for  example  his  mistake  about  the  Tudor  Myth,  and 
reflected  too  that  most  of  his  longwinded  sentences  do  not  get  us  anywhere.  He 
fails  to  notice  the  brilliance  of  2  Henry  VI,  and  in  saying  ‘ Henry  V,  never  a 
favourite  among  Shakespeare’s  plays,  strikes  most  critics  and  theatregoers  as 
distinctly  inferior  to  the  Henry  IV  plays’  he  is  discounting  reactions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  failing  to  observe  that  William  Shakespeare  was  an 
Englishman.  Sometimes  the  patient  reader  is  rewarded.  Of  King  John  he 
remarks  ‘Virtually  every  scene  provides  a  different  angle  of  vision,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  complex  ambiguity  emerges  for  each  of  the  principal  issues’.  That  is 
true,  though  not  original.  He  goes  on  usefully  to  point  out  that  in  the  second 
Henriad  ‘the  ambivalence  which  in  King  John  is  built  into  each  of  the  dominant 
issues  is  transferred  to  the  principal  figures  themselves’. 

Tragedies 

Bertrand  Evans’  Shakespeare's  Comedies  (YW  41.103)  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  fresh  light  to  shine  on  the  comedies  from  his  brilliance  of  analysis  of 
‘discrepant  awareness’,  where  unequal  awareness  between  characters,  and 
between  characters  and  audience  could  be  seen  to  be  producing  various 
dramatic  effects.  It  seemed  that  it  might  be  one  of  those  discoveries  which 
could  then  be  applied  to  anything  Shakespearean,  given  the  grants  of  time  and 
money  to  get  on  with  it.  In  less  perceptive  hands,  it  would  appear  as  the  effect 
of  a  critic  chaining  himself  to  a  dwarf  which  rapidly  became  a  monster  -  and 
indeed,  that  is  what  happened  elsewhere  (see  Jochum  above  p.  139).  So  one 
approaches  this  new  book  on  the  tragedies36  with  little  expectation  of  great¬ 
ness.  ‘I  have  approached  the  tragedies  much  as  I  did  the  comedies’  says  Evans 
...  ‘I  have  found  this  approach  more  difficult  when  applied  to  the  tragedies’  he 
goes  on,  for  the  reason  that  ‘a  participant’s  awareness  is  likely  to  prove 
responsible  for  much  more  than  passing  effects:  it  is  likely  to  be  intimately 
related  to  the  eventual  catastophe’. 

He  begins  his  book  with  the  words  ‘It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged  as 
unfortunate  that  a  commentator  who  would  study  Shakespeare’s  tragedies 
chronologically  is  obliged  to  begin  with  Titus  Andronicus  .  .  .’,  and  what  he 
finds  there  are  only  structural  flaws,  in  particular  that  ‘all  the  “ruthless  might” 
of  oppressive  Rome  is  reduced  to  the  gratuitous  practices  of  one  wicked  wretch 
who  is  not  even  a  Roman,  but  a  Moor,  and  all  of  whose  fierceness  dissolves  in 
his  bizarre  concern  for  a  spectacular  but  essentially  irrelevant  black  baby’.  The 
long  following  chapter  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  however,  shows  Evans  at  once  to 
be  excellent,  and  rising  to  comfortable  heights.  The  ‘management  of  aware¬ 
ness’  in  this  play,  he  says,  ‘is  so  integral  to  the  tragedy  that  it  comes  very  near  to 
being  the  tragedy’.  Point  after  finely-expressed  point  comes  home.  ‘Until  the 
closing  moments  of  the  play,  all  others  are  ignorant  even  that  Romeo’s 

36 Shakespeare's  Tragic  Practice,  by  Bertrand  Evans.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
pp.xi  +  327.  £12.50. 
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affection  has  veered  from  Rosaline  to  Juliet  —  and  their  ignorance  is  that 
channel  through  which  Fate  continues  to  move.’  Demonstrating  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  problem  with  the  quality  of  the  expression  of  grief  in  Act  IV  for  a  Juliet 
we  know  still  to  be  alive  (a  problem,  as  he  points  out,  that  Shakespeare  meets 
twice  again,  and  both  times  in  the  same  play,  Cymbeline ),  he  shows  the  stylised 
and  formal  scene  of  shock  and  grief  arranged  ‘like  a  play  within  a  play,  in  which 
the  participants  speak  like  actors  playing  roles,  as  though  separated  from  their 
real  world  and  selves’.  He  puts  the  so-called  ‘accident  of  Friar  John’s  deten¬ 
tion’  into  proportion:  ‘not  the  Friar’s  abortive  effort  to  reach  Romeo  but 
Balthasar’s  success  in  reaching  him  makes  Fate’s  final  link.  Then,  at  the  end, 
‘Romeo,  like  Mercutio,  Tybalt  and  Paris  before  him,  dies  not  only  unaware  but 
because  he  is  unaware.  He  is  the  only  hero  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  to  die 
so’.  This  chapter  of  quite  outstanding  commentary  ends:  ‘Fate’s  practice,  to 
which  we  alone  have  been  privy,  has  buried  its  own  tracks,  and  at  the  end  we 
are  left  with  knowledge  unshared  and  unsharable  with  pressures  of  awareness 
that  will  not  be  relieved  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  unique  among  the  tragedies  in 
leaving  its  burden  of  awareness  upon  us’. 

He  goes  on  to  be  illuminating  about  Julius  Caesar  in  a  way  which  reaches 
some  way  into  the  genius  of  Shakespeare.  ‘It  can  be  stated  as  a  principle  of  his 
method  that  he  rarely  relies  upon,  presumes  upon,  or  exploits  advantages  that 
we  happen  to  hold  by  virtue  of  living  at  a  later  date  than  the  action  depicted. 
Rather,  when  he  wishes  us  to  enjoy  an  advantage  over  participants  in  particu¬ 
lar  situations,  he  takes  pains  to  give  us  that  advantage  by  dramatic  means.’  By 
the  time  the  willing  reader  is  into  the  splendid  Hamlet  chapter  that  follows,  he 
has  discovered  that  ‘tragic  practice’  means  more  than  the  writing  of  plays: 
Evans  is  also  studying  the  use  by  Shakespeare  of  the  schemes  of  particular 
characters  and  their  tragic  outcome.  Of  Claudius,  he  can  say  that  his  ‘total  of 
distinct  and  countable  practices,  six  in  all,  exceeds  the  number  devised  and 
executed  by  any  other  practiser,  whether  villain,  prankster,  or  masquerading 
heroine,  in  all  Shakespeare’.  Seeing  Hamlet,  on  numerous  counts,  as  excep¬ 
tional,  (Prospero  aside,  ‘Shakespeare’s  most  circumspect  creation’)  he  rises  to 
a  fine  brilliance  on  the  hero  and  the  play.  Denying  that  Shakespeare  gave 
Hamlet,  when  with  Ophelia,  a  warning  through  a  sneeze  or  bulge  in  the 
curtain,  he  says  ‘To  think  that  this  particular  hero  needs  so  gross  a  clue  is  to 
underestimate  the  quality  of  his  senses,  his  alertness  that  never  winks  behind  the 
antic  mask’.  Thus  Hamlet  becomes  a  partner,  as  it  were,  to  Evans’  method  and 
mind,  and  the  chapter  is  one  of  the  very  best  full  studies  to  have  appeared  for 
many  a  long  day.  By  constrast  to  Hamlet,  Othello  shows  ‘The  Villain  as 
Practiser’,  and  this  chapter  builds  to  the  significance  of  ‘one  piercing  sentence 
to  penetrate  the  Moor’s  insulated  mind'.  In  King  Lear ,  Edmund  shares  a 
family  resemblance  as  practiser  with  Iago  .  .  .  ‘the  same  sense  of  centrality  of 
self,  the  same  pleasure  in  the  abuse  of  others,  particularly  those  who  are 
credulous  and  noble’. 

Wisely  pausing  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  VII  to  see  where  we  have  got  to, 
he  points  to  the  common  characteristics  of  the  secrets  that  we  alone  possess  in 
Romeo,  Hamlet  and  Othello,  -  they  are  deep,  central  and  enduring.  King  Lear 
is  not  like  that,  and  Macbeth  only  partly  so,  as  he  shows  in  a  fine,  ringing 
chapter,  full  of  remarkable  insights.  At  this  point  the  grateful  reader  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  this  is  a  great  book.  It  is  one  to  which  he  will  return  often,  sharing 
with,  for  example,  Bradley,  no  less,  an  almost  Attic  lucidity  and  profundity.  It  is 
a  book  to  be  saluted,  and  one  we  must  humbly  be  thankful  for.  (And  it  says 
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something  about  the  follies  of  publishing  today  that  in  the  very  week  that  I 
write  this,  the  Clarendon  Press  announce  that  among  the  hundreds  of  titles 
that  they  are  remaindering,  this  is  included  )  But  we  have  not  finished:  there 
follows  a  chapter  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  demonstrating  among  much  else 
Antony’s  blindness  to  the  reality  of  Cleopatra’s  passion,  and  never  himself 
‘enslaved’,  simply  working  hard  to  nurture  that  legend  ‘to  disguise  his  true 
need  to  keep  space  between  himself  and  Caesar’.  A  telling  chapter  on  Timon 
and  on  Coriolanus  concludes  the  book. 

Kenneth  Muir’s  Shakespeare’s  Tragic  Sequence 37  is  a  straight  reprint  of  his 
1972  volume  (YW  53.151).  As  he  says  in  a  new  single  page  preface  ‘with  this 
and  the  publication  of  the  companion  volume  Shakespeare’s  Comic  Sequence  I 
shall  have  completed  my  interpretation  of  Shakespeare’s  plays’. 

The  title  of  Susan  Snyder’s  good,  useful  and  stimulating  book38  needs~ 
explanation.  She  is  most  acutely  pointing  out  that  Shakespeare  developed  his 
own  special  comic  vision  before  he  tackled  tragedy  and  that  therefore  it  might 
be  useful  to  look  at  the  tragedies  with  this  in  mind.  So  a  long  and  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  comic  mode  which  Shakespeare  helped  to  develop  leads  to  the 
remark  ‘Comedy’s  world  might  thus  be  seen  not  as  completely  elsewhere  but 
as  a  possible  starting  point,  or  a  running  accompaniment,  or  even  a  constituent 
element,  of  Shakespeare’s  tragic  vision’.  She  warms  up  by  noting  how  Romeo 
and  Juliet  is  built  of  comic  formulae.  She  then  writes  exceptionally  interest¬ 
ingly  about  Othello ,  which  shows  clearly  how  comedy  moves  into  a  tragic 
structure,  Hamlet  and  King  Lear.  The  Hamlet  chapter  is  particularly  rich: 
‘from  the  beginning  right  up  to  his  death,  Polonius  behaves  as  if  he  were  in  a 
comedy.  Suspicious  of  his  children  ...  he  casts  himself  first  as  the  traditional 
obstructive  father  but  like  Bottom  .  .  .  Polonius  would  have  to  play  all  the  parts 
.  .  .’.  On  King  Lear  Susan  Snyder  shows  well  that  the  play  derives  from  one 
comedy  and  gives  place  to  another.  This  is  a  book  that  is  certain  to  influence 
some  Shakespearean  thinking  in  the  coming  years. 

There  are  important  senses  in  which  the  study  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of  his 
sources  can  never  be  finished,  as  we  can  get  only  glimpses  of  what  was  in  his 
mind  at  any  moment.  So  there  must  be  a  good  welcome  for  David  C.  Green’s 
Salzburg  study  Plutarch  Revisited:  A  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Lost  Roman 
Tragedies  and  their  Source39.  This  is  an  excellently-written,  judicious  and 
well-read  account,  full  of  good  material.  After  a  general  introduction,  Green 
deals  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus,  in  each  case  focusing  on 
many  kinds  of  source-use  as  he  goes,  some  well-known,  many  not.  He  gives 
special  attention  to  the  qualities  of  North,  and  in  a  conclusion  humbly  counsels 
humility:  ‘the  subject  is  a  vast  one  with  great  room  for  error  or  oversight;  I 
cannot  hope  that  the  reader  will  concur  on  all  of  my  contentions,  but  he  must 
certainly  agree  that  Plutarch’s  role  in  the  making  of  Shakespeare’s  Roman 
plays  deserves  better  attention  than  it  has  usually  been  able  to  command  up  to 
now’.  It  is  surprising  to  find  such  a  fine  study  being  published  in  this  form. 


31 Shakespeare’s  Tragic  Sequence,  by  Kenneth  Muir.  Liverpool,  Lancs.:  Liverpool  U 
P.  pp.207.  hb  £9.50,  pb  £5. 

"The  Comic  Matrix  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedies,  by  Susan  Snyder.  Princeton,  N.J.: 
Princeton  U.P.  pp.  185.  £7.30. 

3B Plutarch  Revisited:  A  Study  of  Shakespeare's  Last  Roman  Tragedies  and  their  Source , 
by  David  C.  Green.  SSELER  No. 78.  Salzburg:  Universitat  Salzburg,  pp.280. 
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John  Alvis  writes  on  ‘The  Coherence  of  Shakespeare’s  Roman  Plays’  in 
MLQ.  He  finds  that  in  the  non-Christian  world  of  the  Roman  plays  self- 
glorious  pride  is  the  source  not  of  sin  but  of  a  high-minded,  though  self¬ 
destructive,  ignorance.  He  suggests  that  ‘the  ultimate  subject  of  the  plays  is  the 
corporate  tragedy  engendered  by  the  Roman  ethos’.  We  are  cautioned  to 
doubt  Renaissance  admiration  for  things  Roman. 

In  a  dry  run  for  part  of  her  forthcoming  book,  Janette  Dillon  in  ‘  “Solitari¬ 
ness”:  Shakespeare  and  Plutarch’  (. JEGP )  most  interestingly  suggested  that 
‘desolation’  (Plutarch’s  word)  seems  to  be  that  characteristic  of  Antony, 
Coriolanus  and  Timon  which  at  the  same  time  most  provoked  Plutarch’s 
criticism,  and  aroused  Shakespeare’s  interest.  Given  Plutarch’s  emphasis  on 
his  characters  as  public  men,  men  whose  individual  lives  affect  the  lives  of  the 
whole  state,  it  is  striking  that  Shakespeare  should  have  concentrated  on  those 
individuals  in  Plutarch  whose  relationship  with  their  society  is  flawed,  and  who 
are  eventually  cut  off,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  from  the  city-state. 
Ms  Dillon  investigates  doubtful  areas  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘solitariness’, 
which  North  uses,  echoing  Plato,  in  translating  Plutarch.  Not  surprisingly, 
Shakespeare’s  use  tends  to  come  out  as  more  ambiguous.  She  discusses 
Antony,  Coriolanus  and  Timon  wisely  and  illuminatingly,  seeing  all  three 
following  a  progress  towards  an  increasingly  extreme  solitude,  and  ‘dying  once 
this  progress  has  reached  a  kind  of  absolute’. 


6.  Individual  Plays 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well 

John  Edward  Price  writes  ‘Anti-moralistic  Moralism  in  All's  Well  That  Ends 
Well ’  ( ShakS )  because  he  reads  the  play  as  ‘antimoralistic’,  a  reading  ‘which 
derives  from  my  observation  of  certain  structural  and  verbal  characteristics’. 
What  he  gives  is  a  pedestrian  and  sentimentalised  account  of  the  play,  more  or 
less  line  by  line,  to  show  that  Helena  ‘has  gone  from  submission  to  ultimate 
command’.  Mr  Price  seems  sure  of  Shakespeare’s  purpose  in  writing  this  play, 
which  puts  him  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  concludes  ‘Shakespeare’s 
purpose  for  manifesting  this  pattern  of  subservience  and  dominance  -  signal¬ 
led  by  some  striking  contrasts  in  language  and  behaviour  -  is  to  place  the 
sterile,  moribund,  passive,  and  platitudinous  world  of  old  age  against  the  vital, 
witty,  active,  fecund  and  paradoxical  world  of  the  young’.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  Shakespeare  just  wanted  to  make  some  money. 

Much  more  useful,  because  far  less  self-assertive,  is  Richard  A.  Levin  s  note 
in  N&  Q  on  the  two  French  Lords.  ‘We  know  enough  about  these  lords  to  know 
we  need  to  know  more’.  He  suggest  a  solution  to  the  tangle  at  Ill.vi.,  and  goes 
over  many  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Lords’  presence  in  Folio,  such  as  the  oddity 
that  letters  ‘E’  and  ‘G’  stay  with  them  throughout.  Levin’s  proposed  solution  is 
that  the  two  lords  are  spies,  as  hinted  in  I.ii.  And  ‘Helena  covertly  suborned 
Lord  E’. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

Quite  the  most  peculiar  book40  to  come  my  way  for  some  time  seems  to  be 
about  this  play.  The  reader,  if  that  is  quite  the  word,  is  plunged  straight  away 

""Readings  of 'Antony  and  Cleopatra’  and  'King  Lear'  by  Anthony  L.  Johnson.  Pisa: 
Editrice  Tecnico  Scientifica.  pp.174.  £3.50. 
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into  a  combination  of  structural  analysis  (with  semiotic  methodology)  and 
‘clever’  comment  such  as  ‘Octavius  is  a  long-distance  man  in  time  and  space  .  .  . 
Cleopatra’s  magnetism  works  at  close  range  .  .  .  she  makes  impromptu  per¬ 
sonality  raids  on  those  she  comes  into  contact  with’.  In  this  play,  says  Anthony 
L.  Johnson,  ‘Shakespeare  creates  a  highly  characteristic  .  .  .  range  of  dramatic 
effects  by  allocating  actantial  function  to  “actors”  according  to  clear  polarities, 
without  sacrificing  subtlety  or  semantic  density  in  the  process’.  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  what  that  means.  Each  of  the  174  pages  is  a  mass  of  words  in  italics  and 
sudden  capitals,  with  jargon  such  as  ‘narratological’,  ‘visual  cathexis’, 
‘Phanopoeia’  and  so  on.  A  further  illustration  will  explain  why  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  a  scholarly  assessment  of  these  pages:  ‘Lear  demanded,  and  got, 
...  a  hyperbolic  infinity,  from  his  elder  daughters,  and  rejected  the  litotic  °°  as 
nothing,  he  received  from  Cordelia.  Later,  upending  the  fractions  ...  in  their 
words,  the  former  offer  him  a  nothing  of  BEING,  and  now  even  of  HAVING, 
and  Cordelia  an  infinity  “Thou  art  a  soul  in  Bliss”,  4.7.46’.  The  wild  typogra¬ 
phy,  the  fringe  ‘thought’,  and  the  frequent  references,  made  this  the  Shakes¬ 
pearean  equivalent  of  those  grubby  sub-religous  tracts  pressed  into  one’s  hand 
at  street-corners  by  sad,  demented  people.  In  N&Q,  Gilbert  Watson  continues 
his  analysis  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  discussing  the  asp:  this  fascinating  serial 
criticism  is  becoming  a  cliff-hanger. 

As  You  Like  It 

E.  Michael  Thorn  in  ‘Jaques:  Emblems  and  Morals’  (5(2)  presents  Jaques  as 
combining  ‘the  satirist’s  invective  and  the  emblematist’s  moralising’.  See  also 
Nancy  K.  Hayles  under  General  Criticism,  Comedies,  above,  p.  143-4. 

Coriolanus 

Christopher  Givan  begins  his  ( ShakS )  essay  ‘Shakespeare’s  Coriolanus :  The 
Premature  Epitaph  and  the  Butterfly’  with  the  remark  that  ‘the  question  of 
who  Coriolanus  is  has  become  a  critical  stumbling  block  to  understanding  the 
play'.  He  goes  on,  ‘this  play  is  as  much  concerned  with  an  indirect  portrayal  of  a 
personality  as  it  is  with  the  mechanics  of  dehumanization  which  a  society 
resorts  to  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  its  heroes’.  The  play,  he  finds,  is  con¬ 
structed  to  portray  the  hero  externally  through  his  relationship  primarily  to  the 
Roman  mob.  Why  does  Coriolanus  hate  the  mob?  Is  he  a  self-destructive 
character?  In  what  follows,  a  fairly  routine  commentary  on  the  play  does  find 
some  useful  point,  seeing  the  son’s  butterfly  sequence  as  a  model  of  the  father’s 
behaviour  when  several  times  destroying  something  quite  fragile,  such  as  his 
election  to  the  consulship;  going  on  to  analyse  a  parallel  rhythm  of  loss  and 
recovery. 

Cymbeline 

Though  overblown  and  far  too  dense  for  comfortable  reading,  J.  S.  Lawry's 
piece  in  ShakS  ‘  “Perishing  Root  and  Increasing  Vine”  in  Cymbeline ’  is  worth 
ploughing  through,  even  though  it  means  tearing  sense  through  a  thicket  of 
such  verbal  thorns  as  ‘characterological’,  ‘opopteia’,  ‘plurisignificant’  and,  in 
the  fashionable  American  way,  a  mass  of  clever  references,  some  of  them 
shaky  (just  how  many  ‘English  striplings’  did  the  Grand  Tour  in  1609?).  Yet 
Lawry  is  useful  in  pointing  out  that  dialectic  does  not  mean  opposition  ‘as  for  a 
modern  reader’  (surely  not  every  modern  reader?)  but  rather  ‘all  but  iden- 
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tides’.  So  he  looks  to  the  play’s  hemispheric  oppositions  (north-south, 
Britain-Rome)  which  reveal  virtual  identity.  Similarly,  moral  opposites  reveal 
a  ’transfluent  similarity  in  kind’.  Out  of  the  ‘double  grip  of  opposition  and 
identity’  come  new,  or  newly  essential,  persons  and  polities.  The  effect  of  the 
play,  he  finds,  is  ‘darker  than  The  Tempest,  but  more  true’.  Cymbeline  is  ‘a 
work  of  transfiguration’. 

In  N&Q  Rowena  Davies  under  the  title  ‘  “Alone  th’Arabian  Bird”  - 
Imogen  as  Elizabeth  I?’  writes  a  somewhat  tenuous,  if  not  far-fetched,  piece, 
first  noting  the  importance  of  phoenix  imagery  for  Elizabeth  after  her  death, 
and  then  linking  it  with  Cymbeline  I.vi.7. 

Hamlet 

This  year,  SJH  devotes  half  of  its  large  volume  to  studies  of  Hamlet.  Horst 
Oppel,  in  'Hamlet  in  der  Bildkunst:  Die  Closet  Scene  (III, 4)'  looks  to  see  what 
contributions  have  been  made  to  general  understanding  by  the  illustrators  of 
this  scene,  from  Rowe’s  edition  (1709)  onwards.  His  text  is  illustrated,  and 
includes  a  magnificent  painting  by  Richard  Dadd  which  ought  to  be  better 
known.  Rudolf  Germer’s  piece,  which  usefully  follows  Oppel’s,  is  ‘Moglich- 
keiten  und  Grenzen  der  Shakespeare -Verfilmung:  eine  Vergleichende  Ana¬ 
lyse  von  Olivier’s  und  Kosinzews  //am/et-Verfilmung’.  By  way  of  a  shrewd 
analysis  of  Olivier’s  Hamlet  film  and  its  reception  (properly  cutting  about  the 
cutting),  Germer  approves,  as  who  could  fail  to  do,  Kotzinzev’s  sixteen-years- 
later  masterpiece.  Andreas  Fischer  in  ‘ Hamlet  als  Historic?’  looks  at  Brecht’s 
interpretation  of  the  play,  whereby  history  is  itself  a  species  of  drama.  Paula 
Guntermann  writes  on  ‘Die  Erstbelege  im  Wortschatz  von  Shakespeares 
Hamlet ’,  looking  at  the  144  coinages  (more  than  NED  records)  in  Hamlet,  out 
of  a  vocabulary  for  the  play  of  4,700  words  according  to  Spivack.  Karl  P. 
Wentersdorf  writes  in  English  on  ‘ Hamlet  and  the  Players:  The  “Magnificent 
Irrelevancies”  ’:  (the  phrase  is  from  G.  B.  Harrison).  He  finds  that  the 
episodes  ‘provide  a  most  carefully  worked-out  and,  from  a  psychological 
viewpoint,  fascinatingly  motivated  rationale  for  the  staging  of  the  “Mouse¬ 
trap”  that  will  close  on  Claudius’.  Hermann  Heuer  asks,  at  some  length,  ‘Spielt 
der  Hamlet-Monolog  in  IV. 4  keine  Rolle?’  Not  surprisingly,  he  decides  that 
the  monologue  in  IV. iv.  can  be  seen  in  performance  to  do  a  great  deal.  Rainer 
Lengeler  develops  in  ‘  “Scourge  and  Minister”:  zur  Nachwirkung  der 
Moralitaten  in  Hamlet  III, 4’  Hamlet’s  awareness  of  moral  responsibility  in  that 
scene.  In  a  long  and  difficult  piece  by  Dietrich  Schwanitz,  ‘Theatrum  Mundi 
und  Soziales  Rollenspiel:  zur  Sozialgeschichtlichen  Deutung  des  Hamlet' ,  the 
social  significance  of  such  a  tragedy  is  examined.  More  difficult  still  and  even 
longer  is  ‘Kommentar,  Metasprache  und  Metakommunikation  im  Hamlet'  by 
Manfred  Pfister,  which  seems  to  be  about  the  self-consciousness  of  the  play  as 
a  play:  part  of  the  difficulty  in  reading  Pfister’s  piece  is  in  trying  to  decide 
whether  he  is  saying  anything  new  -  or  indeed,  anything.  Yet  longer  is  Claus 
Uhlig’s  sixty-fifth  birthday  present  to  Horst  Oppel,  entitled  ‘Ophelia’s  Schwan- 
nengesang:  Hamlet  IV, 7, 167-1 84’.  But  this  is  a  valuable  study  of  the  topos  of 
willowy  and  watery  deaths  and  songs  in  the  process.  Finally,  Heinz  Zimmer- 
mann  looks  at  Stoppard’s  games  with  Shakespeare  in  ‘T.  Stoppards  Pub- 
likumsverwirrung:  zu  Rezeption  und  Sinn  von  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
are  dead’. 

Again  in  SJH,  Ingo  Pommerening  asks  'WO  “briillt”  und  “donnert"  Ger- 
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trudes  Tat?’.  This  very  necessary  question  about  the  ‘index’  in  which  Ger¬ 
trude’s  act  ‘roars  so  loud  and  thunders’  finds  here  a  persuasively  suggested 
answer  in  terms  of  the  ‘Table  of  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred  and  affinity’. 

In  EIC,  David  Ellis  and  Howard  Mills  lament  the  recurrent  over¬ 
simplification  of  Coleridge’s  views  on  Shakespeare,  focusing  on  Hamlet,  and 
asking  for  direct  recourse  to  the  much  more  subtle,  and  far  more  interesting, 
fuller  view  which  arises  from  all  the  notes  and  marginalia.  They  lament  the 
second-  and  third-hand  view  commonly  stated,  and  alarmingly  report  ‘As  for 
the  whole  of  Coleridge  on  the  play,  it  can  no  longer  be  had  for  money’. 
Catherine  Blesley  in  ‘The  Case  of  Hamlet’s  Conscience’  ( SP )  defends  the  word 
‘conscience’  in  its  prime  general  meaning,  via  evidence  from  morality  plays, 
from  what  she  rightly  sees  as  ‘a  vestige  of  the  Romantic  view  of  the  play’. 

Joan  Larsen  Klein’s  essay  in  ShS  ‘  “What  is’t  to  leave  betimes?”:  Proverbs 
and  Logic  in  “Hamlet”  ’  is  overwritten,  and  needs  itself  some  logical  tighten¬ 
ing,  but  from  a  sound  base  of  knowledge  of  contemporary  precepts  and  logic 
she  shows  how  far  so  many  of  Hamlet’s  proverbs,  and  reliance  on  logic,  are  in 
the  end  abandoned.  ‘In  his  last  soliloquoy  Hamlet  no  longer  seems  to  possess 
anything  like  right  reason.  He  does  not  even  seem  capable  of  logical  discourse. 
His  own  reason,  which  ought  to  arbitrate  right  action,  hinders  him  from  action, 
he  thinks’:  is  it  ‘some  craven  scruple/Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th’event?’. 
She  shows,  via  discussion  of  Polonius,  Claudius  and  Rosencrantz  and  Guil- 
denstern,  that  only  Hamlet  ‘questions  the  sententious  material  which  other 
characters  constantly  misuse  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  their  own  false 
appearances’,  though  to  Horatio  ‘he  uses  proverbial  references  with  all  the 
force  of  their  positive  moral  and  historical  import’.  Here  are  good  illustrations 
of  Hamlet’s  unique  power  of  making  distinctions  in  the  corrupt  court  of 
Elsinore. 

Early  pages  of  this  essay  have  a  peculiarly  crashing  failure  in  proof- 
correction:  what  has  happened  to  C.U.P.?  The  same  question,  on  different 
grounds,  arises  from  the  next  item.  Kenneth  Muir  and  Stanley  Wells  were 
successive  editors  of  ShS,  but  it  is  somewhat  misleading  of  C.U.P.  to  imply  that 
this  collection  of  reprints  from  that  annual  is  ‘edited’  by  those  two  great 
Shakespeareans,  when  all  it  contains  is  nine  recent  ShS  pieces,  with  some 
pictures  and  a  short  but  useful  prefatory  note  of  other  recent  Hamlet  stuff41. 
Here  is  Clifford  Leech’s  survey  of  half  a  century,  dated  1956,  and  items,  well 
familiar  to  Hamlet  and  ShS  buffs,  by  Harold  Jenkins,  R.  A.  Foakes,  Keith 
Brown,  Juliet  McLauchlan,  Frank  McCombie,  Ralph  Berry,  Inga-Stina 
Ewbank  and  Nigel  Alexander.  I  suppose  it  could  be  said  to  be  handy  to  have 
them  all  together.  Nigel  Alexander’s  splendidly  resonating  piece,  apparently 
about  Oedipus  and  Hamlet,  is  a  pleasing  sting  in  the  tail  of  the  volume.  It  is  in 
fact,  wryly  and  most  effectively,  about  two  other  things  -  criticism,  and  the 
human  condition,  all  via  the  ineffable  Henry  James  Pye. 

While  being  careful  not  to  appear  to  suggest  sources,  Roland  Mushat  Frye  is 
certainly  thought-provoking  in  his  sketch  of  the  sixteenth-century  tradition  of 
the  iconography  of  skulls-and-young-men  in  ‘Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Skull: 
Hamlet  and  the  Iconographic  Traditions’  ( SQ ).  He  appeals  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  ‘the  careful  and  systematic  allusions  that  Shakespeare  has 

4'Aspects  of  Hamlet,  ed.  by  Kenneth  Muir  and  Stanley  Wells.  Cambridge:  C.U.P. 
pp.x+109.  hb  £8.50,  pb  £3.95. 
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built  into  Hamlet’s  reflections  in  the  graveyard'  so  that  like  ‘members  of  the 
original  audience  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  sanity,  composure  and  tran¬ 
quility  Hamlet  displays  in  the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy’.  It  is  possible  to  date 
the  topos  from  1519.  Diirer’s  St  Jerome,  finished  in  March  1521,  first  linked 
the  saint  and  the  skull,  but  the  Protestant  north  made  it  common  to  picture  a 
young  man  with  a  skull.  Sixteen  rather  grubby  illustrations  are  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  interest,  including  Holbein’s  great  The  Ambassadors  of  1533, 
and  Franz  Hals'  Young  Man  With  a  Skull  of  1641  (long  thought  to  represent 
Hamlet,  of  course).  Frye,  however,  perhaps  too  keen  to  accuse  his  readers  of 
glibness,  is  inclined  to  see  Hamlet  at  that  point  trapped  ‘in  the  spiritual 
cul-de-sac  of  a  sterile  preoccupation  with  death’.  When  he  speaks  of  ‘those 
typically  twentieth-century  attitudes  which  seek  to  ignore  or  euphemise  death’ 
and  ‘Hamlet  at  this  point  as  morbid  and  sick  in  mind’  he  writes  from  a  country 
that  has  fought  none  of  its  wars  on  its  own  homeland  this  century.  I  am  not  sure 
that  in  Europe  death  is  so  ‘euphemised’. 

A  crop  of  notes  in  N&Q  are  of  varying  value.  Martin  Coyle  opens  up  the 
problem  of  Fortinbras’  lost  lands  in  l.i. 88-93  and  suggests  that  a  solution 
might  be  to  realise  that  Horatio,  who  is  self-confessedly  reporting  rumour,  is 
mistaken.  Vittorio  Gabrieli  is,  as  are  many,  puzzled  by  the  Ghost’s  apparently 
being  under  constraint  to  fast  in  the  ‘sulphurous  and  tormenting  fires’  of 
Purgatory.  Gabrieli  interestingly  suggests  a  memory  of  More’s  The  Supplica¬ 
tion  of  Souls,  and  that  Shakespeare  intended  ‘confined  fast  in  fires’.  Kenneth 
Muir  suggests  an  echo  of  the  Ur-Hamlet  in  Locrine  at  the  point  of  the  drowning 
of  Sabren.  And  in  a  short  far-fetched  note  H.  E.  Kavros  finds  Christ’s  ‘red  sky’ 
remark  (Matthew  16)  in  Horatio’s  ‘morn  in  russet  mantle  clad’. 

In  ShS,  M.  R.  Woodhead’s  ‘Deep  Plots  and  Indiscretions  in  “The  Murder  of 
Gonzago”  ’  tackles  yet  again  the  problem  that  is  ‘one  of  the  hoariest  in 
Hamlet-criticism':  whether  or  not  Claudius  should  see  the  dumb-show  preced¬ 
ing  the  Murder  of  Gonzago.  Woodhead  works  by  means  of  a  shrewd  survey  of 
all  relevant  recent  criticism,  arguing  that  where  critics  like  Dover  Wilson  saw 
impossible  alternatives,  ‘it  is  possible  that  we  have  not  perhaps  been  asking  all 
the  right  questions’.  This  must  have  everyone’s  hearty  assent.  After  all,  the 
explanatory  dumb-show  and  the  interrupted  play  are  present  in  all  three  texts 
(though  only  the  mime  is  in  Der  bestrafte  Brudermord).  So  can  we  ‘account  for 
Claudius’  behaviour  on  the  assumption  that  the  scene  is  as  Shakespeare  wrote 
it,  or  must  we  run  to  cover  of  a  missing  stage -direction  or  one  of  Dover 
Wilson’s  winks  to  the  audience’?  Woodhead  raises  some  fine  points:  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  Richard  Flatter’s  nearly  thirty-year-old  question  -  why  is  it  that  the 
whole  Court  seems  shocked?  He  himself  says  ‘It  is  Hamlet’s  commentary, 
quite  extraneous  to  the  original  plot,  that  terrifies  Claudius.  The  king  was 
unmoved  by  the  dumb-show  because  he  was  unmoved  by  the  play  itself’. 
Moreover,  the  effectiveness  of  the  drama  in  moving  its  spectators  is  not 
proven.  ‘Although  we  are  deprived  of  the  Kydian  conclusion  which  we  might 
have  been  expecting,  but  which  was  never  planned,  Hamlet  has  accidentally, 
and  certainly  rashly,  sprung  his  own  mousetrap  not  through  the  power  of 
dramatic  art  but  by  leaping  forward  and  virtually  coming  out  with  the  true 
revenger’s  answer:  “Yes,  by  St  Patrick  but  there  is  .  .  .  and  much  offence 
too”  ’.  This  is  fine:  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Woodhead  has  missed  the 
opportunity  there  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  that  matter.  He  does  not  tackle 
Claudius'  lack  of  curiosity  about  how  Hamlet  found  out;  nor,  to  my  own  mind, 
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give  enough  weight  to  the  issue,  dating  back  some  way  and  since  generally 
dismissed  though  taken  up  by  W.  W.  Robson  (YW  56.161 ),  that  Claudius  did 
indeed  see  the  dumb-show,  but  it  didn’t  mean  anything  at  all  to  him  as  the 
Ghost  had  lied  about  the  means  of  his  death.  Woodhead’s  article  remains 
challenging.  I  do  wish  someone  would  call  in  the  Yard.  This  is  a  perfect  case  for 
Ngaio  Marsh’s  Alleyn. 

Finally,  in  MLQ,  Mark  L.  Caldwell  writes  on  ‘ Hamlet  and  the  Senses’.  ‘By 
dwelling  so  insistently  on  the  senses,  Shakespeare  was’,  Caldwell  says,  ‘for  a 
Renaissance  audience,  concentrating  on  a  zone  of  reflexive  contact  between 
the  immortal  soul  and  the  material  world,  the  point  at  which  the  subtle  knot 
that  makes  us  man  is  most  clearly  and  most  inextricably  tied,  a  point  at  which 
we  cannot  expect  any  categorical  distinction  between  the  body  and  soul  to  hold 
up,  to  which  the  only  proper  response  can  be  wonder  and  perplexity'. 


Henry  IV 

In  ‘The  Characterization  of  the  King  in  Henry  IV  ( SQ ),  Robert  J.  Fehren- 
bach  gives  an  old-fashioned  analysis  based  on  three  kinds  of  indirectness  - 
what  he  does  not  say  rather  than  what  he  says;  contrasts  with  other  characters; 
and  the  terminology  of  others.  Fehrenbach  does  not  see  beyond  the  immedi¬ 
ately  obvious.  Also  in  SQ,  George  Walton  Williams  attacks  Professor  Norman 
Davis’s  courteous  refutation  of  his  claim  that  Shakespeare  invented  the  name 
Falstaff.  The  matter  might  be  thought  to  be  getting  a  bit  out  of  hand,  and 
quoting  in  support  Robert  F.  Willson  Jr’s  ridiculous  essay  in  a  previous  SQ 
(YW  57.113)  does  not  inspire  confidence.  In  TSLL,  Carol  Marks  Sicherman 
aims  ‘to  demonstrate  that  Hal,  Harry,  the  Prince,  and  “Harry  England”  are 
one  person  whose  development  we  can  trace  .  .  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  even 
when  Ms  Sicherman  works  by  tracing  ‘how  Hal/Henry  talks’.  Yet  many  will 
find  this  essay,  ‘  “King  Hal”:  The  Integrity  of  Shakespeare’s  Portrait’  refresh¬ 
ing  and  useful,  being  a  jargon-free  account  of  a  primarily  linguistic  matter.  In 
N&Q,  John  Whitehead  spots  a  Falstaff  echo  in  a  well-known  remark  by 
Samuel  Johnson. 


Henry  V 

Edward  I.  Berry  writes  ‘True  Things  and  Mock’ries:  Epic  and  History  in 
Henry  V'  (JEGP).  He  sees  "a  tendency  to  oversimplify  the  play’s  connection  to 
its  given  mode’.  He  feels  that  the  play  ‘is  epic  ...  in  much  the  same  way  that  As 
You  Like  It  is  pastoral:  it  offers  a  sophisticated  and  searching  exploration  of  a 
conventional  poetic  genre  and  the  view  of  reality  that  Elizabethans  felt  the 
genre  implied’.  ‘Although  it  draws  upon  a  wide  variety  of  heroic  traditions, 
popular  and  aristocratic,  the  play  fulfills  most  of  the  formal  requirements  of 
classical  epic:  its  hero  is  of  national  significance ;  its  action  is  impressive  in  scale 
and  centres  on  war:  it  emphasises  the  will  of  God;  its  style  is  often  elevated’. 
He  sees  the  Chorus  as  a  Sidneyan  epic  voice,  not  just  an  apologist  for  the 
limitations  of  the  Elizabethan  stage:  Chorus  ‘raises  our  imagination  toward 
epic  ideals’.  Bacon,  ‘bowing  our  reason  toward  historical  realities’  represents  a 
contrary  motion.  The  play  is  unsettling  because  it  is  pulling  in  both  directions. 
So  ‘ Henry  V  is  a  natural  prelude  to  Shakespeare’s  anti-epic,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  and  to  the  reconstructions  of  the  heroic  personality  that  take  place  in 
the  mature  tragedies.’ 
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Henry  VI 

Larry  S.  Champion  covers  much  of  the  same  ground  as  his  book  (see  above 
p.  147-8)  in  his  article  in  SP  'Developmental  Structure  in  Shakespeare’s  Early 
Histories:  The  Perspective  of  3  Henry  VI'.  This  treatment  at  length  has  the 
same  fault,  in  that  'perspective'  lacks  sharpness,  and  for  all  the  many  words  we 
are  not  told  anything  new;  (see  also  above  page  132). 

Henry  VIII 

Two  essays,  both  in  ShakS ,  demonstrate  the  rather  worse  and  the  rather 
better  of  current  American  criticism.  Edward  I.  Berry  in  'Henry  VIII  and  the 
Dynamics  of  Spectacle’  sees  the  play  becoming  self-reflexive  in  the  prologue. 
Then,  by  means  of  a  shallow  commentary,  he  looks  at  the  ‘tragedies’  within  the 
history,  without  shedding  any  light  at  all  on  the  play.  William  M.  Baillie,  by 
contrast,  in  'Henry  VIII:  A  Jacobean  History’  finds  the  play  a  'theatrical 
anomaly’  with  a  triple  dramatic  frame.  He  then  analyses  links  between  this 
dramatic  structure  and  Jacobean  history  -  the  only  history  to  contain  ‘no 
military  combats  at  all’,  substituting  ‘a  very  different  kind  of  formalized  public 
action,  great  occasions  of  ceremony’.  Perhaps,  I  feel,  a  fuller  study  could  more 
convincingly  demonstrate  a  connection  between  the  events  of  the  first  half  of 
1613  (especially  the  Essex  divorce)  and  Shakespeare’s  play.  But  the  idea  is  a 
sound  one,  and  a  reading  of  the  play  is  on  the  whole  enriched. 

Julius  Caesar 

John  Roland  Dove  and  Peter  Gamble  in  ‘  “Lovers  in  Peace”:  Brutus  and 
Cassius:  A  Re-examination’  ( ES )  propose  that  ‘the  relationship  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius  provides  the  vital  unifying  force  in  the  drama’,  suggesting 
that  ‘it  is  just  this  emphasis  on  a  central  relationship,  on  two  tragic  protagonists 
rather  than  on  a  tragic  hero,  that  links  the  play  so  vitally  with  Antony  and 
Cleopatra'.  Mr  Dove  and  Mr  Gamble  suggest  that  the  two  men  are  bound  to 
each  other  ‘by  a  friendship  of  such  emotional  intensity  that  Shakespeare 
dignifies  it  repeatedly  with  the  name  of  “love”  ’.  In  both  plays  ‘fundamental 
loyalties  transfigure  the  abyss  of  the  tragic’.  Not  every  reader  will  accept  the 
attempted  rehabilitation  of  Cassius.  Perhaps  the  authors  protest  a  little  too 
much:  but  the  essay  is  challenging,  and  genuinely  draws  its  matter  out  of  the 
play,  rather  than,  as  so  many  critics  do,  imposing  bright  ideas  on  to  Shakes¬ 
peare. 

King  Lear 

The  sight  of  the  title  of  Rene  E.  Fortin’s  essay  in  ShakS  makes  me  want  to 
slam  the  book  shut  and  weep.  It  is  'Hermeneutical  Circularity  and  Christian 
Interpretation’.  'I  wish’  he  says  ‘to  suggest  to  consider  the  secular  reading  as 
exclusively  valid  is  as  much  an  act  of  dogmatic  assertion  as  is  the  comforting 
vision  offered  by  the  Christian  interpreters,  since  the  assertion  in  either  case  is 
based  on  a  selection  of  evidence  as  well  as  a  selective  interpretation  of  the 
evidence’.  Quite  so.  One  humbly  thought  that  that  hardly  needed  saying,  least 
of  all  for  a  dozen  further  pages,  given  up  to  some  pretentious  analysis  of  the  last 
scene,  opposing  Murray  Krieger  who  apparently  remarked  ‘we  must  accept 
the  hermeneutical  gap  that  separates  every  critique  from  the  work’  and  com¬ 
mending  the  same  writer’s  pompous  incomprehensibility.  ‘At  some  level’  says 
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Fortin  ‘in  spite  of  persuasive  epistemological  skepticism,  all  of  us  share  Dr 
Johnson’s  hard-headed,  rock-kicking  impatience  with  the  unbridgeable  pri¬ 
vate  worlds  of  solipsism’.  Thus  is  it  now  fashionable  to  smother  Shakespeare  to 
death.  Hiroshima  Studies  includes  five  hundred  words  by  Nobuhiko  Aihara, 
summarising  a  paper  concluding  ‘that  Lear  gives  out  various  questions,  but 
that  he  does  not  answer  them’.  In  N&Q ,  Sarah  Carpenter  finds  another  of  the 
Fool’s  rhymes  in  a  proverb  in  a  sixteenth-century  interlude,  Godly  Queen 
Hester.  D.  L.  D’Avray  recognises  the  King  Lear  story  in  a  sermon  to  wives  by 
Guibertus  de  Tornaco  (d.  1 284).  D.  Aberbach  in  a  long  note  comparesiob  and 
King  Lear,  concluding  boldly  ‘The  parallels  in  Job  and  King  Lear  cannot  be 
attributed  to  mere  coincidence’  (both  N&Q). 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 

J.  M.  Nosworthy  writes  in  ShS  on  ‘The  Importance  of  being  Marcade’, 
defending  the  play  forcefully  from  a  century  of  conflicting  satirical  allegoris¬ 
ing,  and  propounding  ‘a  straightforward,  intensely  vigorous  yet  gently  sar¬ 
donic  comedy’  in  which  Shakespeare’s  technical  dexterity  ‘sustains  a  dialogue 
involving  no  less  than  eight  characters,  of  whom  two  or  three  are  sufficiently 
heightened  for  the  initiative  to  shift  hither  and  thither  and  from  whom  there 
emerges  a  comic  hero,  Berowne,  whose  vitality  surpasses  any  of  his  successors. 
Benedick  alone  excepted’.  A  memorable  collection  of  minor  characters 
includes  Marcade,  ‘whose  twenty-eight  words  make  an  impact  that  must  be 
something  of  a  record’. 

Nosworthy  directs  attention,  once  again,  to  the  conflicting  endings  of  F  and 
Q,  and  their  problems.  His  argument  is  too  long  to  reproduce  here,  but  his 
conclusion  is  that  the  two  songs  and  the  few  lines  of  dialogue  are  properly 
Shakespeare’s,  and  rightly  given  to  Armado.  From  this  he  builds  a  most 
interesting  thesis  about  the  nature  of  Marcade  as  Mercury  -  not  in  any  way  in 
rivalry  with  Apollo,  of  course.  Moreover,  Nosworthy  sees  the  ‘Love’  in  the 
title,  whose  labour  is  lost,  as  Cupid,  quite  convincingly. 

‘ Love's  Labour  Lost  depicts  a  most  notable  day’s  thumping  with  Cupid’s 
bird-bolt,  but  this  is  a  flagrant  intrusion  into  the  realm  of  Apollo,  the 
ultimate  begetter  of  the  Academe  and  of  his  factor.  Mercury.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  play  the  conflict  is  mainly  between  Cupid  and  Apollo, 
with  apparent  gains  and  losses  on  either  side  until  the  Pythian  god  dis¬ 
patches  the  arrow  which  is  more  potent  than  the  love-god’s  darts.  There¬ 
upon  Mercury,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  traditional  character  as  the 
god  of  prudence  and  subterfuge,  has  hitherto  been  making  his  contribu¬ 
tion  inconspicuously,  assumes  control  as  psychopomp,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  King  of  France’s  death,  and,  in  the  corporeal  form  of 
Marcade,  as  messenger.  Under  his  aegis  the  clouds  gather  and  the  strenu¬ 
ous,  often  bitter,  realities  of  life  abruptly  dispel  Jack  and  Jill,  of  Dick  and 
Tom  and  Joan  and  Marion,  of  cooks  and  cuckolds:  a  world  of  which  only 
Berowne  has  had  earlier  cognizance.’ 

The  final  point  in  the  piece  is  the  neat  demonstration,  in  sixty  words,  of  the 
necessity  of  Armado’s  having  the  final  line. 

Albert  H.  Tricomi  looks  for  Shakespeare’s  design  in  the  ‘real’  historical 
characters  of  the  main  plot  in  a  setting  which  is  ‘an  implicit  but  vivid  contrast  to 
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the  contemporary  world  of  strife -ridden  France  from  which  the  civil  war 
generals  Navarre,  Berowne,  Longaville  and  Dumaine  are  drawn’.  In  ‘The 
Witty  Idealization  of  the  French  Court  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost'  ( ShakS )  he 
shows  the  ‘contra-topicality’  of  Dumaine  and  Navarre.  For  example,  the 
latter’s  pledge  of  sexual  abstinence  is  ‘asserting  itself  against  the  living  truth 
that  the  king  was  the  most  unperturbed  royal  philanderer  of  the  epoch,  with 
more  mistresses  and  natural  offspring  than  any  but  historians  could  count’. 

Hiroshima  Studies  contains  a  three -hundred-word  summary  of  a  paper  by 
Shigenobu  Fuami  which  studies  the  U-  and  Non-U  language  in  the  play. 

Macbeth 

The  play  fares  badly  this  year.  In  CahiersE ,  Robert  F.  Willson  Jr  writes 
‘Fearful  Punning:  The  Name  Game  in  Macbeth.’  His  few  words,  heavily 
dependent  on  other  writers  (six  are  named)  offer  such  elementary  points  that 
one  must  wonder  at  their  getting  into  print.  Willson  makes  much  of  a  supposed 
equation  Seyton  =  Satan,  though  he  does  not  mention  Murray  Levith’s  book 
(YW  59.130)  where  the  whole  business  is  doubtful  enough. 

There  is  worse.  Alice  Fox  in  ShakS  starts  by  saying  ‘recently  Dennis  Biggins 
has  suggested  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  “How  Many  Children  Had  Lady 
Macbeth?’’  is  a  pertinent  question’.  Fancy  that!  But  this  is  an  Alice -in- 
Wonderland  world,  for  Ms  Fox  calls  it  ‘the  question  originally  put  by  Leavis’.  It 
does  look  as  if  Ms  Fox  has  not  heard  of  L.  C.  Knights,  nor  a  critic  of  some 
standing  called  A.  C.  Bradley.  (Not  just  Ms  Fox  either:  were  the  editors  of 
ShakS  asleep?)  Her  essay,  however,  is  called  ‘Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  in 
Macbeth'  and  she  finds  all  sorts  of  surprising  things  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Macbeths:  ‘visitings  of  nature’  is  of  course  menstruation;  ‘struts  and  frets’ 
means  an  infant  bulging  and  gnawing  at  the  breast;  ‘a  breech  in  nature’  is  a 
breech-birth.  Lady  M  faints  because  her  husband’s  statement  ‘is  riddled  with 
images  evocative  of  the  gory  sights  of  difficult  childbirth’  and  so  on.  As  Leavis 
said,  ‘Yes,  but .  .  .’  (or  was  it  L.  C.  Knights?).  Ms  Fox  finds  distressing  our  poor 
acquaintance  with  Renaissance  vocabulary  of  obstetrics  and  gynaecology, 
leaving  us  blind  to  what  she  has  proved  to  her  own  satisfaction  to  be  a  ‘large 
number’  of  special  images  in  Macbeth .  This  essay  can  only  be  described  as  what 
Leavis  would  entitle  Shakespearean  Tragedy  (or  was  that  someone  else?).  In 
N&Q,  June  Winter  makes  a  connection  between  Milton’s  celebrated  ‘Two- 
handed  engine’  crux  in  Lycidas  and  Macbeth  Act  II.  Herbert  R.  Coursen  in 
ArielE  supports  Samuel  Johnson’s  original  objection  to  Macbeth’s  sudden 
reference  to  Mark  Antony  and  Caesar.  He  suggests  in  ‘Agreeing  with  Dr 
Johnson'  that  Shakespeare  was  reading  Plutarch  on  Antony  while  writing 
Macbeth,  and  points  to  a  number  of  general  ways  in  which  Macbeth  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  differ,  or  are  similar. 

Measure  for  Measure 

A  number  of  studies,  from  the  Shakespeare  conference  in  Giessen  in  1977, 
are  reprinted  in  SJH .  T.  S.  Dorsch  writes,  in  English,  on  'Measure  for  Measure 
and  its  contemporary  audience’.  This  is  an  attractively  unpompous  study  which 
takes  the  reader  stage  by  stage  through  what  the  1 604  audience  would  at  each 
point  be  picking  up.  Dorsch  is  exceptionally  illuminating  on  the  many  differ¬ 
ences  between  such  a  contemporary  audience  and  one  of  the  later  twentieth- 
century,  and  helpful  on  such  facts  as  that  pace  J.  W.  Lever’s  Arden  note. 
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bed-tricks  were  not  a  commonplace  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  and  only  one 
known  play  antedates  Shakespeare  in  All’s  Well.  In  a  complementary  piece, 
Raimund  Borgmeier  studies  ‘Die  historische  Deutung  von  Shakespeares 
Measure  for  Measure :  Notwendigkeit,  Moglichkeit  und  Grenzen’,  establishing 
the  climate  of  thought  in  which  the  play  appeared.  Herbert  Grabes  looks  at 
production-values  in  four  major  versions  as  they  applied  to  the  principals,  in 
‘Figurenkonstitution  und  historisch  wechselnder  Sinn:  iiber  die  Veranderung 
der  Hauptfiguren  von  Measure  for  Measure  bei  Davenant,  Gildon,  Kemble 
und  Brook’.  Hermann  Fischer  takes  this  further  by  comparing  Shakespeare’s 
structure  with  those  of  two  of  the  adaptations,  in  ‘Thematische  Strukturen  im 
Vergleich:  Shakespeares  Measure  for  Measure ,  Davenants  The  Law  Against 
Lovers,  Gildons  Measure  for  Measure,  Or,  Beauty  The  Best  Advocate' .  Jan 
Kott  studies  the  structure  of  exchange  in  the  play  with  much  reference  to 
Levi-Strauss  and  a  diagram,  in  ‘Die  Austauschstruktur  in  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure'.  Finally,  Ulrich  Suerbaum,  asks  ‘Shakespeare-Wissenschaft  aktuell9'  in 
presenting  critical  positions  in  this  century. 

There  are  three  Measure  for  Measure  items  in  CahiersE,  all  brief:  Henri 
Suhamy  offers  ‘Some  textual  remarks  on  Measure  for  Measure',  his  intention 
being  ‘not  to  propose  new  emendations  but  .  .  .  some  new  readings’:  He  is 
valuable  on  I.i.6-8;  I.ii.  1 12;  II. ii. 170-2;  II. iv. 16-17;  II.iv.80;  II. iv. 123-9 
and  III. i. 34-6.  {Arden  references).  Fernand  Lagarde  modestly  presents 
‘Trois  breves  notes  sur  Measure  for  Measure ’:  first  the  appropriateness  of  some 
names;  secondly  a  neglected  analogue  concerning  Diane  de  Poitiers;  thirdly, 
observation  of  the  Socratic  method  of  the  Duke,  which  ‘se  distingue  de  celle  de 
Shakespeare  dans  les  comedies  ou  de  celles  d’autres  dramaturges  dans  leurs 
tragi-comedies  en  ce  que  l’experimentation  et  l’exploitation  des  contradictions 
dues  a  la  meconnaissance  de  soi  y  sont  flagrantes’.  John  W.  Velz  in  ‘Copious¬ 
ness  in  Measure  for  Measure '  demonstrates  how  he  and  his  wife  were  able  to 
cut  over  five  hundred  lines  for  a  production  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Odessa, 
Texas  without,  they  felt,  ‘seriously  altering  meaning’.  Velz  rightly  sees  copia  in 
Ovid,  but  wrongly,  I  think,  tries  to  generalise  from  his  ‘discovery’. 

A  very  good  book  on  Measure  for  Measure  has  long  been  needed.  Three 
years  ago  we  had  hopes  of  Rosalind  Miles’  The  Problem  of  Measure  for 
Measure  ( YW  57.137)  but  that  book  did  not  in  the  end  lift  the  play  anywhere 
near  the  heights  which,  it  can  be  felt,  the  play  properly  inhabits.  Now  here  is 
another  full-length  survey,  Darryl  J.  Gless’s  Measure  for  Measure,  the  Law  and 
the  Convent 42,  from  Princeton.  At  first  blush,  it  is  much  more  promising, 
working  very  thoroughly  from  two  long  chapters  on  the  play’s  immediate 
intellectual  background  -  ‘the  full  implications  of  the  biblical  measure -for- 
measure  text;  the  complex  interrelationships  among  Renaissance  conceptions 
of  civil  law,  theological  law,  charity  and  providence;  the  ethical  import  of 
Protestant  salvific  doctrine;  and  the  currency,  complexity,  and  potential  liter¬ 
ary  uses  of  antimonastic  satire’.  From  this  dense  launching-pad  Gless  moves 
into  his  thorough,  more  literary,  interpretation,  tackling  boldly  the  main 
cruxes:  ‘To  what  extent  can  characters  in  the  play  be  considered  “allegorical”? 
.  .  .  Isabella’s  defense  of  her  chastity  .  .  .  Fucio’s  comic  slanders  of  the  Duke 
.  .  .  discordance  between  the  play’s  early  scenes  and  its  conclusion  .  .  .  Why 

42 Measure  for  Measure,  the  Law  and  the  Convent,  by  Darryl  J.  Gless.  Princeton,  N.J.: 
Princeton  U.P.  pp.xviii+283.  £8.90. 
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does  Isabella  agree  to  marry?’.  One’s  disappointment,  however,  may  be  signal¬ 
led  by  example  from  the  chapter  on  the  Duke.  Gless’s  attempts  to  answer  the 
question  ‘Why  are  the  Duke’s  attitudes  toward  honour,  ceremony,  and  the 
administration  of  law  consistently  inconsistent?’  in  the  end  turns  the  play  into 
an  early  seventeenth-century  religious  treatise.  Of  course  Gless  is  right  to 
think  so  theologically  throughout  a  book  about  a  play  which  has  so  famous  a 
Gospel  phrase  as  its  title,  and  which  so  obviously  works  away  at  religious 
matters.  Of  course  Gless’s  learning  is  impressive,  his  argument  frequently 
irrefutable.  But  he  misses  the  play:  he  gives  a  reading  of  interest,  showing  ‘a 
series  of  flawed  characters  moving  towards  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  in  an 
essentially  comic  pattern  of  renewal’,  from  a  mind  well-stocked  with  religious 
controversy  of  the  time.  But  it  is  not  quite  Shakespeare;  and  to  give  biblical 
references  from  the  1611  version  is  distinctly  odd.  This  is  a  book  which  will  be 
returned  to  many  times  for  clarification  of,  if  not  points,  exactly,  then  theologi¬ 
cal  areas  we  should  be  looking  at;  for  that  we  must  be  grateful. 

One  could  guess  that  this  will  be  the  play  of  the  1 980’s,  as  Troilus  was  of  the 
1970's.  Karl  P.  Wentersdorf  writes  in  ShS  ‘The  Marriage  contracts  in  “Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure”:  a  Reconsideration’.  He  enters  the  lists  boldly  with  an 
opening  three  pages  which  neatly  clarify  the  present  critical  confusion  about 
the  significance  of  the  two  betrothal  relationships  in  the  play.  He  then  goes  on 
to  confuse  the  issue,  even  more,  quite  rightly  pointing  to  ‘the  differences  of 
opinion  in  Shakespeare's  England  concerning  matrimonial  laws  and  rights, 
particularly  with  regard  to  clandestine  marriages’.  He  demonstrates  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  frequency  of  clandestine  marriages,  and  shows  the  complications 
of  later  judgements  about  whether  they  were  or  were  not  illegal.  He  supports 
this  with  a  section  on  the  many  English  plays  dealing  with  the  subject:  he  finds 
it  clear  ‘that  the  concept  of  clandestine  spousals  as  a  form  of  marriage  that 
could  be  consummated  without  the  stigma  of  immoral  behaviour’  continued  to 
be  widely  if  not  universally  acceptable,  other  than  to  those  of  Puritan  outlook, 
until  well  on  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Claudio’s  first  speech,  however,  does 
raise  problems.  Wentersdorf  correctly  shows  the  error  of  Leavis  in  his  well- 
known  comment,  which  assumed  there  was  one  conventional  morality:  ‘on  the 
contrary,  there  was  the  pre-Reformation  code,  which  was  anything  but 
moribund,  and  there  was  also  the  new  code  of  morality  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Church  and  by  the  Puritans.  Claudio’s  dilemma  is  that  he  is  being  judged  under 
the  new  code  .  .  .’.  Angelo  and  Mariana  represent  a  different  case,  clearly  set 
out.  Wentersdorf  concludes  by  showing  Shakespeare’s  interest  in  ‘the 
ambiguities  and  imperfections  of  the  legal  system  and  with  the  ramifications  of 
its  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  people.  Measure  for  Measure  may  be  a  flawed 
masterpiece,  but  there  is  no  appreciable  dramatic  flaw  in  the  treatment  of  the 
marriage  contracts.’  See  also  Margaret  Loftus  Ranald  under  General  Criticism 
above  p.  141. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Maurice  Hunt  in  SQ  writes  ‘Ways  of  Knowing  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice'  in 
which  he  looks  too  briefly,  it  might  be  thought,  at  the  idea  which  haunted 
Renaissance  writers  that  since  the  Fall  human  knowing  is  perplexed.  At  the 
other  extreme,  and  too  long  by  many  pages,  is  Alice  N.  Benston’s  SQ  piece 
‘Portia,  the  Law,  and  the  Tripartite  Structure  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice', 
which,  in  seeking  for  ‘a  harmony  in  a  play  that  seems  to  work  so  consistently 
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with  dichotomies’  analyses  to  death  Anne  Barton’s  four-page  introduction  to 
the  play  in  The  Riverside  Shakespeare,  in  the  course  of  an  assertive,  but  not 
particularly  striking,  nineteen-page  commentary  on  the  play.  Worse  is  Russell 
Astley  mArielE:  pretentiousness  begins  with  the  very  title:  ‘Through  a  Glass, 
Darkly:  Judging  Hazards  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice'.  (It  is  not  clear  what  the 
quotation  from  St  Paul  is  supposed  to  do).  The  flavour  of  the  piece  can  best  be 
given  in  quotation.  ‘The  play  as  moral  mirror  of  a  human  nature  external  to  it; 
the  necessities  of  moral  risk-taking:  these  two  ideas  are  familiar  enough  to 
students  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice' .  But  he  wants  to 

‘propose  a  more  intimate  and  somewhat  different  connection  between 
them  and  to  show  with  what  persistence  both  are  implicated  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  mirroring  ...  I  will  suggest  also  that  Shakespeare  in  this  play 
confronts  not  only  his  dramatis  personae  but  perhaps  his  audience  as 
well  with  the  moral  risk  of  self-judgement  through  judging  the  other  and, 
further,  show  this  dramatic  (and  super-dramatic)  situation  could  be  real¬ 
ised  only  by  a  playwright  selfconsciously  wishing  to  put  his  own  craft  at 
hazard.  Portia’s  arts  too,  mirroring  her  creator’s,  will  be  seen  to  exploit 
the  shifts  of  self-reflexiveness  for  moral  ends.  And  the  end  of  my  argu¬ 
ment  will  be  to  rediscover  under  a  new  light  the  familiar  truth  that  in  such 
a  world  of  fearful  Christian  symmetries  -  a  world  which  I  think  meant  to 
embrace  playwright  and  audience  as  well  as  the  play's  internal  characters 
-  the  choice  between  real  and  apparent  goods  is  always  consequential 
and  inescapably  hazardous.’ 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  articles  for  many  years  appears  in  ShS.  It  is 
remarkable  in  three  or  four  different  ways  at  once.  The  author  of  ‘A  Hebrew 
source  for  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  ’,  S.  J.  Schonfeld,  was  ‘born  in 
Rumania  in  1892’.  In  Vienna  he  ‘listened  receptively  to  everything  the  Uni¬ 
versity  there  had  to  offer.  He  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Sigmund  Freud,  living 
on  commissions  from  officework  as  a  sideline.  .  .  .  He  died  in  Haifa  in  1952. 
His  extraordinary  study,  here  condensed  to  less  than  half  the  original,  which 
was  ‘of  hair-splitting  subtlety’,  has  been  translated  from  German.  It  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  one  Yehuda  T.  Radday,  who  shows  a  certain  naivete  in  thanking  the 
translator,  Mrs  Daphne  Allon  of  Jerusalem,  ‘for  her  more  than  professional 
interest’,  a  phrase  pleasantly  rich  with  ambiguities.  Perhaps  Y.  T.  Radday  is 
also  responsible  for  a  generally  naive  tone  in  the  whole  piece. 

What  Schonfeld  sets  out  to  show  (prove?)  is  that  there  is  visible  at  least  one 
source,  within  Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  must  have  been  in 
Hebrew.  The  method  is  stimulating:  seeing  how  the  names,  and  some  of  the 
main  themes,  go  back  into  Hebrew.  Most  do  so  spine-tinglingly  well,  so  that 
the  ‘Hebrew  Portia’  also  contains  ‘locked’,  and  from  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the 
Old  Testament  come  both  Bellario,  and  Gratiano,  who  is  Daniel’s  friend 
Hananiah  -  ‘the  Italian  form  is  an  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew  name,  which 
means  “graced”,  “blessed”  ’.  Shylock’s  name  yields  Sheol,  the  underworld, 
and  King  Saul,  and  the  word  ‘to  lend/borrow’.  Gobbo  ‘could  well  come  from 
Gibeonite’.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  kind  of  thing,  sometimes 
fantastically  elaborated. 

The  hypothetical  original  Jewish-Hebrew  source,  it  is  suggested,  itself 
depends  on  two  previous  versions,  both  hypothetical:  not  for  nothing  was 
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Schonfeld  a  child  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Central  to  the  argument  are  the 
casket-choices  and  the  trial  scene,  and  there  is  much  calling  on  Daniel  and 
Susanna.  Certainly  even  a  knowledgeable  Shakespearean  is  frequently  star¬ 
tled:  surely  there  is  something  more  here  than  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  the 
two  bushels  of  chaff  we  are  given?  But  objections  bristle  all  the  time.  Why  does 
the  translator,  or  Schonfeld,  not  give  the  Hebrew  to  us  in  Hebrew  characters, 
but  instead  in  a  curious  bastard-anglicising?  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
Hebraic  forms,  in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  to  have  come  through  to  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  the  various  English  versions  of  the  Bible  (a  matter  quite  ignored)? 
Why  does  the  material  have  to  be  presented  in  quite  the  manner  of  A.  L. 
Rowse?  For  Schonfeld’s  last-written  two  sentences  (the  MS  romantically 
breaks  off  at  this  point)  are :  ‘The  casket-choice  story  is  generally  considered  by 
critics  a  heterogeneous  element  introduced  into  the  play  as  a  sub-plot  for  no 
very  good  reason.  Now  at  last  the  casket  choice  and  the  Shylock-pact  are  seen 
to  have  been  connected  organically  in  the  Hebrew  original.’  (Alarmingly,  a 
footnote  tells  us  that  Schonfeld  left  notes  dealing  further  with  the  subject,  and 
‘a  card-index  with  30,000  cards,  written  in  shorthand,  dealing  further  with  this 
subject  and  also,  inter  alia,  with  Hamlet.') 

In  AJES ,  M.  M.  Mahood  writes  on  the  Venetian  characteristics  of  the  play  in 
‘Golden  Lads  and  Girls’,  a  richly  illuminating  essay  in  brief  space. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Jeanne  Addison  Roberts  notes  in  the  introduction  to  her  book43  some  of  the 
curious  critical  history  of  this  play.  It  was  very  popular  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  declined  rapidly  after  that  through,  she  suggests,  ‘Romantic 
outrage  at  the  “degradation”  of  Falstaff’.  She  observes  both  how  grudging 
critics  generally  are  to  deal  with  it,  and  also  that  it  has  produced  two  recent 
full-length  studies  of  value  -  those  by  William  Green  (1962)  and  the  Arden 
edition  by  H.  J.  Oliver  (1971 ).  She  might  also  have  commented  that  its  happy 
theatricality  has  produced  several  outstanding  British  productions  in  the  last 
decade  from  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company.  This  useful  book  uses  an 
excellent  strategy,  that  of  gathering  up  in  an  historical  survey  all  the  work  that 
has  been  done  on  the  particular  problems.  Her  first  chapter  is  a  lucid  historical 
survey  of  theories  of  the  curious  textual  problem:  she  arrives  at  the  sensible 
conclusion  that  F  is  not  a  revision  of  Q,  which  is  in  fact  a  memorial  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  F  prepared  chiefly  by  the  Host.  Her  second  chapter  builds  firm  scaffold¬ 
ing  for  a  date  between  1596  and  1598,  allowing  the  Queen  to  wish  to  see 
Falstaff  in  love  between  a  viewing  of  1  Henry  IV  and  before  2  Henry  IV  was 
finished.  She  then  shows  how  it  is  ‘a  true  domestic  drama,  focussed  on  marriage 
-  the  problems  of  achieving  it  and  the  perils  of  maintaining  it’.  Here  the 
weakness  of  her  method  shows,  because  one  wants  someone  so  steeped  in  the 
play  to  say  things  that  are  much  more  profound  -  after  all  it  is  the  only  play  in 
the  whole  of  Shakespeare  which  treats  of  marriage  as  a  central  matter.  Excel¬ 
lent  in  recognising  that  it  is  an  autumn  play,  and  why  it  should  be  so,  ‘a  record 
of  the  transition  from  fall  to  winter -an  effort  to  put  the  house  in  order’,  she  is 
too  uncritically  accepting  of  some  of  the  wilder  critical  material  of  recent  years. 


43 Shakespeare’s  English  Comedy:  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  in  Context ,  by  Jeanne 
Addison  Roberts.  Lincoln,  Neb.  and  London:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  pp.xvii+169.  £8.75. 
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She  leaves  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  how  much  work  still  remains  to  be  done 
on  this  neglected  masterpiece. 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

M.  E.  Lamb  writes  briefly  in  TSLL  on  ‘A  Mid-Summer  Night’s  Dream :  The 
Myth  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur’.  Lamb  begins  by  expressing  great  surprise 
‘that  the  myth  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  has  not  already  been  identified  as 
an  influence  on  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  \  and  then  claims  a  great  deal  of 
weighty  significance,  even  going  to  the  length  of  discovering  that  the  play  has  a 
dark  side.  That  the  ‘new  metaphor’  of  Daedalus  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vocations  of 
carpenter,  joiner,  bellows-maker  and  so  on  simply  will  not  do.  Nor  will  Bottom 
as  the  Minotaur. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  patience  with  Robert  F.  Willson  Jr.  With  much  reference  to 
himself,  he  waspishly  denies  the  right  of  scholars  to  disagree  with  him.  His  note 
‘God’s  Secret’s  and  Bottom’s  Name:  a  Reply’  (S£?)  is  mercifully  very  brief 
indeed.  Even  so,  he  manages  to  suggest  that  he  himself  is  the  fount  of  all 
wisdom.  We  must,  this  year,  thank  Heaven  fasting  for  a  good  editor’s  love  (see 
Editions  above  pp.  126-7). 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

A  long  and  densely-footnoted  essay  by  Elliot  Krieger  in  ShS ,  ‘Social  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  Social  Order  in  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  ’  is  really  about  two 
things.  One  of  these  is  Krieger’s  obsession  with  a  rather  crude  Marxism,  which 
isolates  rigid  class-distinctions,  seeing  as  it  were  well-breds  under  the  beds 
everywhere,  and  making  concluding  remarks  about  Shakespeare’s  dramatic 
statements  ‘of  the  difficulty  a  ruling  class  faces  in  its  attempt  to  insulate  itself 
from  the  inquiry  into  the  traditions  and  appearances  on  which  it  has  con¬ 
structed  its  scale  of  values’  and  such  like;  a  Comrade  Shakespearovitch  is  not 
quite  how  the  rest  of  us  see  him.  At  the  same  time,  Krieger  writes  a  valuable 
essay  precisely  about  social  relations  and  social  order  in  the  one  play  where  it  is 
a  real  problem;  he  does  cast  a  lot  of  light,  and  he  is  most  interesting  and 
accurate  in  his  reading  of  the  play.  Get  Krieger  away  from  a  sort  of  ideological 
propaganda  and  its  jargon,  and  he  is  excellent:  there  is  a  significant  Shakes¬ 
pearean  here  struggling  to  get  out.  Hugh  M.  Richmond’s  ‘Much  Ado  about 
Notables’  ( ShakS )  tries  to  show  Shakespeare  basing  Don  John  of  this  play  on 
Don  John  of  Austria,  of  Lepanto  fame,  who  ‘returned  to  Messina  after  his 
victory  .  .  .  under  conditions  analogous  to  those  at  the  play’s  start  .  .  .  and 
stands  there  to  this  day  before  the  Cathedral’.  So  came  Shakespeare  to  ‘update 
the  deeply  mediaeval  world  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  used  in  Bandello  by 
introducing  Don  John  into  the  play’s  Messina’.  Richmond  then  far-fetchedly 
extends  this  to  the  Beatrice-Benedick  plot,  by  means  of  a  recognition  that 
Benedick  had  previously  loved,  and  spurned,  Beatrice.  This  is  not  the  new 
insight  that  Richmond  claims  it  to  be,  as  it  goes  far  back,  even  to  the  play’s  first 
audience.  J.  F.  Cox,  in  ShS,  covers  some  of  the  same  ground  as  Russell  Jackson 
in  ShS  in  his  ‘The  Stage  Representation  of  the  “Kill  Claudio”  sequence  in 
“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  ’.  He  notes  ‘Some  of  the  more  waspish  actresses 
of  the  mid-Victorian  period  misrepresented  Beatrice  as  a  character  devoid  of 
generous,  sympathetic  feelings’  and  balance  has  been  hard  to  achieve.  Though 
Cox’s  piece  is  clearly  the  product  of  painstaking  reading,  it  is  too  long  for  its 
subject,  and  the  conclusions  do  not  show  clearly  enough. 
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Othello 

In  a  long  essay  in  SQ ,  Russ  McDonald  writes  on  ‘Othello,  Thorello,  and  the 
Problem  of  the  Foolish  Hero’.  This  piece,  for  all  its  length,  is  woefully  lopsided, 
and  it  has  to  be  recorded  that  is  does  not  work.  McDonald  begins  ‘Othello  is 
too  often  regarded  as  a  figure  of  fun’.  He  suggests  that  Shakespeare  created 
Othello  ‘in  the  image  of  a  popular  comic  figure,  the  “imaginary  cuckold”  '  to 
create  a  collision  between  that  and  ‘the  response  dictated  by  the  tragic  nature 
of  Othello’s  story’  in  order  ‘to  intensify  the  power  of  the  action’.  Though 
McDonald  makes  great  play  with  foolish  husbands  in  other  plays,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  observed  the  towering  quality  of  the  tragedy  which  makes 
comparison  with  those  plays,  all  domestic  comedies,  absolutely  inappropriate. 
The  play  is  not  well  served  either  by  John  N.  Wall  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Aural  Art: 
the  Metaphor  of  the  Ear  in  Othello ’  (SQ).  He  begins  with  one  of  the  most 
obvious  remarks  ever  to  appear,  I  imagine,  in  that  journal:  ‘We  all  know  the 
importance  of  the  spoken  and  heard  word  for  the  creation  of  Shakespeare’s 
dramatic  worlds’  -  and  then  he  footnotes  that  banality:  ‘Or  so  Alan  C.  Dessen 
has  taught  us  .  .  No  doubt  Mr  Dessen  is  flattered.  But  what  follows  is 
valueless.  He  announces  later  that  ‘ Othello  is,  distinctively,  a  play  about  the 
speaking  and  hearing  of  words’.  What  does  ‘distinctively’  mean,  there?  Mr 
Wall  words  us.  I  wonder  at  the  editorial  decision  to  print  nine  pages  of  such 
pompous  outpourings:  it  causes  no  surprise,  simply  sorrow,  to  observe  Christ 
dragged  in  in  the  last  fourteen  lines. 

Richard  II 

James  A.  Riddell  discusses  ‘The  Admirable  Character  of  York’  (TSLL), 
pointing  out  that  critics  of  York,  some,  like  Swinburne,  very  shrill,  exist 
entirely  outside  the  play.  Inside,  ‘no  character  in  the  play  has  a  bad  word  to  say 
about  York,  either  to  his  face  or  behind  his  back’  -  indeed  the  general 
reference  is  to  ‘good’  York.  Riddell  sees  the  position  of  York  as  a  measure  of 
magnanamity  against  which  to  set  Richard,  and  interestingly  quotes  Hurault 
(1595)  in  support. 

Richard  III 

Harold  Brooks  writes  in  ShS  ‘  “Richard  III”:  Antecedents  of  Clarence’s 
Dream’  and  most  usefully  and  helpfully  traces  likely  influences  from  Seneca  in 
details  of  dream-visions  of  Hell.  Brooks  shows  himself  the  old,  wise  Shakes¬ 
pearean  hand  he  is  when  he  says,  of  the  tradition  of  the  dream-vision  of  Hell 
with  its  ‘many  embodiments  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages’,  ‘Without 
long  research,  they  cannot  be  assembled;  nor  is  it  possible  to  limit  the  number 
which  may  have  played  upon  Shakespeare’s  imagination.  What  can  be  done  is 
to  look  at  works  we  know,  or  can  reasonably  believe,  to  have  been  in  his  mind 
as  he  wrote  his  play,  and  see  where  his  evocation  of  Hades  significantly 
resembles  theirs’.  It  emerges  that  no-where  in  Seneca  is  there  a  link  between 
Hades  and  the  sea’s  sunken  treasure.  This  link  Brooks  finds  in  The  Faerie 
Queene ,  very  plausibly:  there  too  are  the  remains  of  dead  men,  in  scattered 
references.  Brooks  differentiates  between  other  intense  areas  of  this  play, 
which  reveal  ‘a  focal  source’,  and  here:  ‘in  Clarence’s  dream,  the  investigator’s 
impression  is  of  a  molten  confluence  of  influences  fusing  together  at  a  high 
temperature  and  pressure  of  creative  imagination,  to  yield  the  most  eloquent 
poetry  in  the  play’. 
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The  Sonnets 

Kenneth  Muir  begins  his  Preface  to  the  first  volume44  in  the  new  Unwin 
Critical  Library  with  the  words  ‘Unlike  many  writers  on  the  Sonnets,  I  do  not 
know  the  answers  to  all  the  problems  .  .  He  ends  a  few  lines  later  pointing 
out  that  the  widely-known  questions  ‘are  almost  irrelevant  to  criticism  of  the 
poems’.  All  that  follows  is  modest,  scholarly,  sane  and  wholly  balanced,  rare 
qualities  indeed  in  this  field.  A  first  chapter,  ‘Preliminaries’,  is  a  model  of  brief 
explanation  of  problems  of  date,  text  and  order.  Characteristic  of  Muir’s 
discussion  is  the  unassuming  way  in  which  he  notes  further  supporting  evi¬ 
dence  for  one  or  another  view,  from  his  own  learning  and  observation,  pre¬ 
sented  without  any  pressure  on  the  reader.  Two  following  chapters,  on  ‘The 
Vogue  of  the  Sonnet’,  and  on  the  problems  raised  by  obvious  and  suspected 
borrowings  (which  Muir  rather  archly  calls  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individual 
Talent’),  allow  Shakespeare  to  emerge  as  a  working  poet  among  other  working 
poets:  again,  the  breadth  of  learning  is  especially  valuable  when  carried  so 
lucidly  in  such  short  space.  The  last  chapters  treat  of  ‘Style’,  ‘The  Truest 
Poetry’,  (a  brief  approach  to  possible  biographical  elements  in  the  sequence), 
‘Links  with  Other  Works’,  and,  almost  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  ‘Critical 
History’,  twelve  exact  and  comprehensive  pages:  it  is  good  to  have  editors  like 
Martin  Seymour-Smith  (good  notes)  and  critics  like  Winifred  Nowottny  (her 
1952  ‘formal  Elements’  essay)  given  their  proper  due.  Particular  problems  of 
identity  (Mr  W.  H.,  The  Dark  Lady,  The  Rival  Poet)  are  dealt  with  in 
Appendixes:  in  the  second,  the  effusions  of  A.  L.  Rowse  are  put  in  perspective, 
and  properly  emerge  as  the  largely  unfounded  speculations  they  have  always 
been. 

All  this  is  fine  and  valuable.  The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  the  central 
section,  ‘Commentary’,  which  in  forty-odd  pages  covers  the  entire  sequence. 
Muir  being  Muir,  he  is  of  course  never  wrong  in  what  he  says,  but  a  certain 
inadequacy  may  be  felt  to  raise  a  different  sense  of  things  being  unsatisfactory. 
Inevitably,  however  well  he  quotes  scholars  and  critics  here,  he  does  confine 
himself  to  one  track  of  meaning,  as  it  were.  I  sense  that  he  feels  that  a  critic  like 
Stephen  Booth  (YW  58.167-8)  is  over-subtle,  seeing  too  many  possible  mean¬ 
ings  at  every  word:  but  I  shall  often  go  back  to  Booth,  even  if  with  a  salt-cellar 
handy,  for  illumination,  and  keep  Muir  for  the  top  and  bottom  of  his  sandwich. 

Of  the  poetry  of  Paul  Ramsey,  Allen  Tate  wrote:  ‘The  finest  religious  poetry 
written  today  in  this  country’  (i.e.  USA).  That  may  or  may  not  be  so.  Mr 
Ramsey  has  however  contributed  little  in  his  book  on  the  Sonnets45.  Indeed, 
very  sorrowfully  I  must  record  that  he  has  contributed  nothing,  which  is  a  pity, 
because  he  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  man.  He  works  steadily,  with  indomitable 
shallowness,  through  all  the  Sonnet  problems  in  his  view,  which  include  the 
identities  of  the  Dark  Lady  (he  bows  to  Rowse,  God  help  us),  the  Rival  Poet 
(he  proves  that  he  is  Marlowe,  on  the  basis  of  two  or  three  ludicrous  supposed 
‘echoes’),  before  ponderous  analysis  of  the  appallingly  obvious,  over  two 
hundred  pages.  Approaching  his  final  consummatory  words,  he  writes:  ‘An 
advertisement  in  a  drugstore  proclaiming  “Natural  Wonder”  CHEEK  GLIS- 
SER.  The  first  see-through  blush-color  that’s  all  innocence  and  gleam!'  shares 
major  themes  of  the  sonnets:  ‘nature,  the  glory  of  physical  beauty,  innocence, 

44 Shakespeare’s  Sonnets ,  ed.  by  Kenneth  Muir.  George  Allen  &  Unwin. 
pp.viii+ 179.  £10. 
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the  transcendent  (  wonder  and  ‘gleam’),  self-justifying  selfishness  .  .  .  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  wasting  force  of  time  .  . 

John  D.  Bernard  writes  ‘  "To  Constancie  Confin’de”:  The  Poetics  of 
Shakespeare  s  Sonnets  (PM LA}.  Not  everyone  would  agree  with  Bernard’s 
opening,  where  he  says  we  see  ‘a  striking  paradox’  in  the  Sonnets’  ‘mixture  of 
bitter  disillusionment  and  ecstatic  praise’.  Indeed,  the  American  critics  he 
quotes  in  support  take  the  extremes  further  still.  In  this  very  long  and 
densely-worked  essay,  Bernard  presents  Shakespeare  ‘engaged  in  a  search  not 
merely  for  the  moral  truth  of  his  friend,  a  search  doomed  to  failure,  but  for  a 
style  that  may  attain  a  constancy  beyond  the  material  and  moral  vicissitudes  of 
human  existence'.  On  the  one  hand,  says  Bernard,  Shakespeare  directs  his 
attention  from  the  nature  of  the  beloved  to  the  function  of  poetry.  There  is  also 
‘a  series  of  Sonnets  on  Shakespeare’s  version  of  the  figural  mould.  Sonnets 
1 05-8,  in  which  he  clarifies  his  style  of  praise  and  brings  his  sacramental  notion 
of  poetry  to  its  highest  pitch’  incidentally  replacing  the  Petrarchan  convention 
with  which  the  sequence  began.  Both  notions  converge  in  Sonnet  108.  In  SQ, 
Leo  Daugherty  claims  evidence  from  Sir  John  Davies'  Hymnes  ofAstraea  and 
Nosce  Teipsum ,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  suffering  some  kind  of  ‘eclipse’  in 
1599,  thus  assisting  the  notion  of  topical  reference  in  Sonnet  107.  In  N&Q, 
Mary  Hobbs  notes  well  that  ‘Despite  general  editorial  opinion,  in  early 
seventeenth-century  English  poetry  miscellanies,  a  corrupt  reading  of  a  well- 
known  poem  may  not  point  merely  to  the  careless  copying  of  the  manuscript  in 
which  it  occurs’.  She  goes  on  to  argue  an  important  point  about  Sonnet  11, 
which  appears  in  a  variant  version  in  eleven  such  manuscripts,  with  minor 
variants.  She  suggests  that  these  manuscript  occurrences  might  point  to  an 
early  draft  in  circulation  (as  Meres  noted  in  1598)  then  suddenly  popular 
through  a  new  musical  setting. 

In  the  Salzburg  Studies  series,  Robert  W.  Witt  writes  Of  Comfort  and 
Despair:  Shakespeare’s  Sonnet  Sequence™ .  Though  lucid,  the  argument  lacks 
some  depth.  Witt  rearranges  the  sequence  a  little  to  produce  ‘a  unified  and 
coherent  work  of  art’  expressing  the  Platonic  ideas  which,  he  suggests,  Shakes¬ 
peare  found  in  Hoby’s  translation  of  Castiglione’s  Courtier. 

Rice  University  Studies  devotes  its  Spring  number  to  William  Bowman 
Piper’s  Evaluating  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets ,  an  eighty-five  page  monograph  (‘in 
English’,  says  the  cover  helpfully).  The  introduction  does  not  sound  promis¬ 
ing:  Piper  wonders  why  selectors  building  those  Anthologies  (like  the  ubiquit¬ 
ous  Norton)  so  beloved  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  pick  sonnets  as  they  do 
without  rational  explanation.  ‘Those  who  teach  or  publish  a  selection  of  the 
sonnets  should,  then,  take  special  pains  to  discover  and  disclose  the  best’.  Piper 
offers  his  monograph  as  ‘one  step  towards  the  fulfillment’  of  the  proposition 
that  those  who  present  ‘the  one  or  the  four  or  the  twenty  sonnets’  .  .  .  should 
have  decided  them  ‘to  be  the  very  best  one  or  four  or  twenty’.  After  five  brief 
chapters,  entitled  ‘The  Integrity  of  a  Shakespeare  Sonnet’,  ‘A  Poem  turned  in 
Process’,  ‘A  Poem  none  knows  well’,  ‘I  am  that  I  am’  and  ‘In  sleep  a  King’,  and 
after  much  throwing  about  of  brains,  his  own  and  other  people’s,  Piper  decides 

‘‘■’The  Fickle  Glass:  A  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  by  Paul  Ramsey.  New  York: 
AMS  Press,  pp.242.  $19.50. 

isOf  Comfort  and  Despair:  Shakespeare' s  Sonnet  Sequence,  by  Robert  W.  Witt. 
SSELER  No. 77.  Salzburg,:  Universitat  Salzburg,  pp.v+233. 
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that  the  four  best  are  87, 104, 121  and  129. 1  confess  I  find  myself  wholly  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  exercise,  which  seeks  not  only  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Sonnet  sequence,  but  also,  in  spite  of  massive  reliance  on  Empson,  Winters, 
Booth,  Fish  and  all  the  other  impressive  names,  to  deny  any  possibility  of  any 
sort  of  unexpected  resonance.  Most  damning  of  all.  Piper  sets  out  wilfully  to 
demean  the  poems  by  putting  them  in  for  an  American  beauty-contest.  His 
intention  is  to  ensure  that  in  buying  sonnets,  we  get  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
we  are  paying  our  money  for  the  Very  Best.  Ugh! 

The  Tempest 

In  recent  years,  Jaqueline  M.  Latham  has  written  well  on  The  Tempest.  In 
ShakS  her  ‘The  Magic  Banquet  in  The  Tempest ’  endorses  Kermode’s  emphasis 
on  the  moral  significance  of  the  ‘men  of  sin’,  and  suggests  that  ‘the  power  of  the 
scene  can  be  explained  from  the  tradition  in  which  Shakespeare  is  writing 
rather  than  from  seventeenth-century  analogues.  That  tradition  includes  Old 
Testament  associations,  and  is  helped  by  the  visual  impact  in  the  theatre.  She 
explores  contemporary  pneumatology,  classical  mythology  and  folklore, 
showing  that  the  banquet  is  quite  familiar  as  a  magician’s  trick,  but  its  apparent 
promise  of  a  share  in  the  powers  of  the  earth  is  ambiguous.  Its  meaning 
embraces  both  a  Grail-like  benevolence,  offering  life  to  those  unworthy  of  it, 
the  moral  made  explicit  by  withholding,  or  a  temptation  the  resolved  souls 
should  resist. 

In  TSLL  Edward  I.  Berry  writes  on  ‘Prospero’s  “Brave  Spirit”  ’.  He  con¬ 
trasts  the  recent  discovery  of  Ariel  as  one  of  the  aerial  spirits  in  the  neo- 
Platonic  tradition  with  the  critics’  account  of  him  as  in  Prospero’s  own  mind. 
To  Berry,  ‘To  attend  to  the  psychomachic  dimensions  of  the  play  is  to  become 
more  sensitive  to  .  .  .  the  problem  of  self-control’.  He  proceeds  via  analysis  of 
Ariel  as  ‘spirit’,  in  all  its  ambiguity. 

Charles  Frey  is  a  younger  Shakespearean  who  has  written  on  The  Winter’s 
Tale  (YW  59  145,165).  He  turns  his  attention,  in  an  interesting  essay  in  SQ, 
‘ The  Tempest  and  the  New  World’  to  discussion  of  the  recurring  problem  of 
just  how  far  The  Tempest ,  set  on  an  island  somewhere  between  Naples  and 
Tunis,  does  carry  notions  of  the  New  World,  beyond  the  single  mention  of  the 
‘still-vex’d  Bermoothes’.  He  finds  passions  raised  on  either  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  some  like  Leslie  Fiedler  so  determined  to  see  the  play  as  prophetic  of  the 
whole  of  subsequent  American  history  that  they  write  nonsense.  Frey,  how¬ 
ever  breaks  surprisingly  fresh  ground  when  he  decides  to  look  not  so  much  at 
unsuspected  sources  as  at  documents  which,  read  with  the  play,  ‘help  us  define 
what  Elizabethans  wanted  to  crystallize  out  of  a  strange  and  brave  new  world’, 
finding,  well  away  from  the  ‘colonial  politics  and  race  relations’  of  the  sillier 
twentieth-century  comments,  ‘the  very  stuff  of  romance’.  He  says  ‘we  tend  not 
to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  some  themes,  situations,  incidents,  and  even 
phrases  in  The  Tempest  were  part  of  the  common  coin  of  Shakespeare’s  day’. 
In  particular  he  illustrates:  ‘What  grime  and  agony  Richard  Rich  experienced 
in  the  Bermudas  and  at  Jamestown  become  transmuted  into  the  glitter  of  the 
balladeer.  What  tempests  and  shipwreck,  mutinies  and  discontent,  were  suf¬ 
fered  by  travellers  often  become,  in  the  eventual  success  of  the  journey, 
metamorphosed  into  fortunate  falls’.  This  is  a  good,  well-documented  piece, 
which  may  well  start  fresh  enquiry:  nevertheless,  Frey  does  not  always  manage 
to  stay  properly  this  side  of  the  edge  of  claiming  new  direct  sources,  which 
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slightly  weakens  his  interesting  case.  CLAJ  includes  Diljit  K.  Chatha’s  ‘Major 
Aspects  of  Shakespeare’s  Artistry  in  The  Tempest' ,  an  elementary  survey  of 
the  play  and  some  critics’  comments.  SQ  carries  a  short  note  by  Alan  R. 
Young,  ‘Prospero’s  Table:  The  Name  of  Shakespeare’s  Duke  of  Milan’  in 
which  he  persuasively  puts  forward  a  fifth  possible  source  for  Propero’s  name: 
Lomazzo  s  Trattato  dell  arte  de  la  pittura  of  1584,  of  which  five  books  were 
translated  by  Richard  Haydocke  in  1598. 

The  normally  irreproachable  ShS  this  year  prints  a  piece  by  a  student  at 
Princeton  which  must  have  got  in  by  mistake:  perhaps  if  the  editorial  staff 
looked  again  in  the  waste-paper  basket  they  would  find  the  essay  they  meant  to 
print  instead.  Stanton  B.  Garner  Jr’s  ‘  “The  Tempest”:  Language  and  Society’ 
will  not  do.  Though  sprinkled  with  footnotes,  and  bowing,  and  even  scraping, 
as  is  now  too  visibly  fashionable,  to  Anne  Righter/Barton,  these  ten  inad¬ 
equate  pages  have  all  the  feel  of  an  American  senior-year  paper  blown  up.  It  does 
not  tell  us  anything  about  The  Tempest  that  we  did  not  know  before,  and 
simply  clouds  Shakespearean  understanding. 

Timon  of  Athens 

Good  work  on  this  play  is  much  needed.  We  noted  last  year  an  essay  by 
Lewis  Walker  on  money  in  the  play:  now  we  have  in  ShakS  the  same  critic’s 
‘ Timon  of  Athens  and  the  Morality  Tradition’.  Walker  shows  that  Shakespeare 
drew  more  directly  on  the  earlier  morality  tradition  than  has  been  suspected: 
in  the  generic  Mankind  figure;  in  ceremony,  particularly  music;  eating  and 
drinking  as  signs  of  sensuality,  of  all  the  senses;  masque.  Walker  makes  a 
useful  suggestion  that  ‘device’  at  I.ii.146  is  O.E.D.  sb.9  -  the  ladies  have 
entertained  him  by  acting  out  his  personal  emblem.  He  feels  that  ‘Shakes¬ 
peare’s  organisation  of  the  banquet  scene  is  much  more  skilful  than  has  been 
thought’.  Timon  is  conspicuously  free  from  some  of  the  meaner  vices  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  prototype,  the  Mankind  figure  (neither  prodigality  nor  covetous¬ 
ness)  and  that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  appearance  of  the  Fool  are 
not  loose  ends  at  all.  A  useful  essay. 

In  MLQ,  Lesley  W.  Brill,  in  ‘Truth  and  Timon  of  Athens'  finds  opposites. 
‘Truth  and  falsehood  are  as  hard  to  separate  as  the  making  and  the  lying  in  a 
poet’s  feigning’.  There  appear  to  be  in  the  play  a  succession  of  oxymorons.  The 
play  ‘excludes  only  exclusivity  and  fixes  the  ambiguity  of  life  unambiguously’. 
The  essay  concludes,  ‘It  is  an  ocean:  it  is  very  like  a  camel,  a  weasel,  a  whale;  it 
fairly  strives  to  appear  foul,  rots  to  go  ripe.  It  is  nothing,  and  it  is  all  things’. 
One  can  only  murmur,  ‘How  true.  How  very  true’. 

Titus  Andronicus 

Ronald  Broude  in  JEGP,  ‘Four  Forms  of  Vengeance  in  Titus  Andronicus’ , 
attacks  ‘recent  research’  but  does  not  go  beyond  Waith  and  Spenser  (1957) 
and  Tillyard  (1944).  Somewhat  unreasonably  depending  on  his  own  previous 
short  articles,  he  distinguishes  between  meanings  he  finds  hidden  in  the  word 
‘revenge’  -  human  sacrifice,  vendetta,  state  justice  and  divine  vengeance.  The 
argument  is  circular,  Broude  successfully  finding  at  the  end  what  he  planted  at 
the  beginning.  The  exposition  is  pedestrian,  and  the  generalisations  are  flatul¬ 
ent.  W.  L.  Godshalk  in  N&Q  illuminates  IV. iv.  89-93  by  reference  to 
The  Duchess  ofMalfi  Li.  340-62,  suggesting  honey-dew  on  stalks,  fatal  both  to 
lily  and  sheep. 
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Troilus  and  Cressida 

Francis  Berry  in  N&  Q  notes  Troy’s  sex-change  in  the  course  of  one  speech  in 
Eiii. 

Twelfth  Night 

In  ShS,  D.  J.  Palmer  explores  ‘  “Twelfth  Night”  and  the  Myth  of  Echo  and 
Narcissus’,  with  reference  to  Golding’s  Ovid  and  the  relevant  Shakespeare 
sonnets.  Interesting  though  the  essay  is,  it  does  not  say  quite  as  much  about  the 
play,  in  the  end,  as  one  hoped,  possibly  because  of  a  slightly  too  narrow 
framework.  Illuminating,  briefly,  about  several  of  the  kinds  of  self-love, 
Palmer  is  at  his  best  in  suggesting  why  Viola  is  so  reticent  as  the  conclusion 
approaches  what  he  calls  ‘the  protracted  and  deferred  reunion’,  even  though 
she  so  clearly  has  the  key  to  both  the  source  of  the  confusion,  and  what  is  likely 
to  happen.  He  suggests  that  ‘  “drowned  Viola  .  .  .  will  not  embrace  Sebastian 
in  her  “masculine  usurp’d  attire”:  according  to  several  Elizabethan  versions  of 
the  myth.  Narcissus  drowned  endeavouring  to  embrace  his  own  reflection  . 

A  puzzling  short  paper  in  ShS  is  by  Roger  Warren,  who  also  surveys  the 
Stratford  season  of  comedies  at  some  length  later  in  the  volume:  here  he  has  six 
pages  comparing  some  effects  in  Twelfth  Night  with  some  effects  in  Mozart’s 
Cost  Fan  Tutte ,  the  sort  of  thing  which  would  be  interesting  in  an  aside  in  a 
lecture,  but  is  altogether  too  much  of  a  souffle  for  this  scholarly  journal.  What 
he  says  is  that  Twelfth  Night  has  a  wide  emotional  range,  including  sadness:  he 
gives  no  idea  that  anyone  might  have  noticed  this  before  Peter  Hall,  even 
advancing  a  common-place  of  the  theory  of  comedy  with  an  ‘it  seems  to  me  as 
if  he  were  presenting  an  important  discovery  of  his  own.  So  in  ‘  “Smiling  at 
grief”:  some  techniques  of  comedy  in  “Twelfth  Night”  and  “Cosi  Fan  Tutte”  ’ 
he  notes  of  ‘true  comedy’  (with  his  own  grieving  smile  of  self-deprecation), 
that  ‘Its  laughter  does  not  exclude  the  darker  sides  of  life:  it  is  so  inclusive 
because  it  is  aware  of  the  tragic,  aware  of  heartbreak  and  intensity,  but  is  able 
to  absorb  these  elements  and  move  beyond  them  to  its  reconciliations'.  Dis¬ 
tinctly  odd.  Is  there  really  any  reader  at  all  of  ShS  who  does  not  already  know 
this? 

By  contrast,  Gustav  Ungerer’s  ‘  “My  Lady’s  a  Catayan,  we  are  Politicians, 
Maluolios  a  Peg-a-ramsie”  ’  also  in  ShS ,  is  important.  What  looks  as  if  it  is 
going  to  be  a  Notes-and-Queries  type  minor  gloss  on  these  minor  cruces  turns 
out  to  be  long,  detailed  and  fascinating,  and  extraordinarily  illuminating  about 
the  play:  his  central  theses  shine  so  brightly  that  they  shed  light  into  quite  a  few 
darker  corners  of  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  during  the  first  known  performance 
of  Twelfth  Night.  Ungerer  rescues  ‘Catayan'  from  the  incubus  of  its  derogatory 
meaning  of ‘sharper’,  ‘rogue’,  tracing  that  meaning  back  to  Steevens  in  1766  in 
a  note  on  MWW .  (At  the  same  time  he  rescues  Sir  Toby  from  excessive 
drunkenness.)  By  means  of  an  account  of  Cathay  expeditions  and  their  sub¬ 
scribers,  including  the  highest  women  in  the  land,  and  the  printed  reports  of 
Cathay  that  came  out  of  these  attempts,  he  shows  that  ‘ Catayan ’  as  a  term  of 
abuse  would  have  made  no  sense  to  a  select  audience  in  1602.  Quite  the 
reverse,  in  fact.  Toby’s  concern  for  Olivia  is  revealed  in  his  ‘reminding  Maria 
that  their  Lady  is  a  ‘Catayan',  ordained  to  run  the  affairs  of  her  court  and  not 
made  to  withdraw  into  a  cloister  and  let  Malvolio  usurp  her  position'.  More  - 
Toby  is  saying  that  Olivia,  as  a  ‘Catayan  ',  lives  in  better  order  than  he  does:  the 
Cathayans  are  superior  to  the  Illyrians  as  regards  rule  and  order  of  the 
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commonwelath.  Ungerer  demonstrates  how  his  fresh  reading  is  supported  by 
usage  throughout  contemporary  drama,  though  Steevens  overlooked  that  fact. 
Further,  he  enlarges  the  meaning  of  ‘politician’  to  be  more  than  the  usual 
‘Machiavellian  intriguer’.  His  argument  is  close,  and  concerns  Sir  Toby’s 
activities  as  ‘a  would-be  procurer  who  is  pandering  to  the  debaucheries  of  the 
impotent  Sir  Andrew  and  exalting  him  as  a  rival  of  Malvolio’. 

So  to  Malvolio  as  a  ‘Peg-a-ramsie’.  Ungerer  convincingly  exposes  Malvolio’s 
half-suppressed  sexual  promiscuity.  To  show  Sir  Toby  deriding  Malvolio  as  a 
male  prostitute,  Ungerer  tries  also  to  take  in  several  more  obscene  areas  in  the 
play.  He  is  self-evidently  right  to  try,  but  the  argument  gets  a  little  rarified  at 
times:  Shakespeare  may  not  have  intended  the  Germanically-thorough: 

‘  “Odours”,  here  synonymous  with  “word”,  “voice”,  “breath”,  and  “wind”,  is 
a  symbol  of  the  male  principle  of  divine  generation  current  both  in  pagan  and 
Christian  mythology’  -  one  is  tempted  to  retort  that  sometimes  Shakespeare 
may  just  be  having  a  little  vulgar  fun.  Future  editors  of  Twelfth  Night  will  have 
to  acknowledge  their  debt  to  this  excellent  essay.  See  also  Nancy  K.  Hayles 
under  General  Criticism,  Comedies  above,  p.  143. 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen 

Ann  Thompson  finds  an  echo  of  The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia  in 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  V.ii.  ( N&Q ). 

Venus  and  Adonis 

A.  Robin  Bowers  writes  ‘  “Hard  Armours”  and  “Delicate  Amours”  in 
Shakespeare’s  Venus  and  Adonis'  ( ShakS )  which  in  twenty-three  pages  of 
verbiage  does  not  get  very  far,  if  anywhere.  He  is  apparently  trying  to  discover 
‘ways  in  which  Shakespeare  would  have  been  most  likely  to  integrate  aspects 
of  his  work,  both  technical  and  intentional,  which  to  us  seem  disparate’.  He 
sets  out  to  consider  the  boar  hunt  with  its  tragic  consequences  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  erotic  kiss  with  its  aura  of  comedy  on  the  other,  a  ‘dialectical  bifurca¬ 
tion’  which  he  says  will  ‘result  in  a  unity  which  demonstrates  moral  ramifica¬ 
tions  consonant  with  the  cosmic-microcosmic  relationships  so  commonly 
accepted  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries’.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
Shakespeare’s  poem.  We  go  even  further,  for  we  proceed  at  once  via  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  1904  foreword  to  an  edition  of  a  medieval  English  translation  of 
a  well-known  fourteenth-century  French  hunting-manual,  La  Chasse  de  Gas¬ 
ton  Phebus  Comte  de  Foix.  Bowers  uses  a  few  general  pages  on  hunting  to  show 
that  Shakespeare’s  environment  ‘was  steeped  in  the  hunt’.  ‘I  suggest  that 
Shakespeare  was  quite  traditionally  associating  the  boar  and  its  hunt  in  Venus 
and  Adonis  with  the  wrathful  effects  of  lust,  so  that  it  represents  the  fatal  pains 
which  follow  the  feeble  pleasures  of  Venus.’  Bowers  then  writes  on  ‘the  act  of 
venery  known  as  kissing’,  producing  the  remarkable  observation  ‘The  erotic 
kiss  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  topos  in  Elizabethan  lyric  and  narrative 
poetry’.  There  must  be  some  means  of  rescuing  Shakespeare  from  this  sort  of 
nothing. 

The  Winter’s  Tale 

In  1974  D'Orsay  W.  Pearson  published  a  piece  on  The  Tempest  in  which  he 
assumed  Prospero  to  be  a  sinister  black  magician,  ‘a  type  of  spiritually  damned 
sorcerer’.  The  essay  was  received  unhappily  (YW  55.226-7).  My  reaction  to 
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his  new  piece,  also  in  ShakS,  is  to  be  even  more  unhappy.  He  starts  badly.  Even 
the  title  has  to  be  footnoted,  for  Heaven’s  sake  -  though  as  the  title  is 
‘Witchcraft  in  The  Winter’s  Tale :  Paulina  as  “Alcahueta  y  vn  Poquito  Hechiz- 
era”  this  may  be  no  bad  thing.  The  Spanish  is  a  quotation  from  La  Celestina 
of  Fernando  de  Rojas:  it  means  ‘a  bawd,  and  a  bit  of  a  witch’,  and  seems  a 
peculiarly  long  way  round,  especially  as  de  Rojas  has  no  place  in  Pearson’s 
essay.  He  continues,  however,  by  announcing  that  he  has  the  solution  to  the 
‘problem’  of  the  statue-scene.  This  is  that  Shakespeare  has  superimposed 
‘upon  the  character  of  Paulina  that  of  the  urban  witch’.  By  way  of  short  notes 
on  contemporary  scandals  and  one  or  two  plays,  Pearson  feels  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  that  Leontes’  words  to  Paulina  in  Il.iii  are  setting  up  the  outline  of  a 
technical  portrait  which  would  be  recognised  by  the  first  audience  as  that  of  an 
urban  witch.  At  this  stage,  Pearson’s  argument  is  weak.  It  becomes  flatly 
untenable  when  he  claims  ‘as  the  play  progresses,  the  accusation  becomes 
increasingly  a  real  possibility’,  by  a  process  of  forcing  meaning  on  to  quotations 
from  Act  V.  In  N&Q,  Stanton  J.  Linden  finds  one  more  reason  for  Perdita’s 
rejection  of  the  ‘streaked  gillyvors’  (IV.iv.79-103)  in  their  supposed 
aphrodisiac  qualities. 

In  AJES  A.  A.  Ansari  writes  well  on  ‘Art  in  The  Winter’s  Tale’. 
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English  Drama  1550-1660: 
Excluding  Shakespeare 

BRIAN  GIBBONS  and  BERNARD  HARRIS 


1.  Editions 

J.  C.  Bulman  and  J.  M.  Nosworthy  have  edited  the  unique  copy  (MS  52  of 
the  Dyce  collection)  of  Timon1 .  It  is  a  manuscript  of  some  formidable  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  the  four  plates  reproducing  the  two  hands  indicate.  But  the  editors’ 
introduction  is  commendably  clear,  on  the  likely  date  of  performance  (the 
backward  date  for  which  they  place  around  1602),  the  probable  circumstances 
of  its  relationship  to  an  Inns  occasion,  its  allusions  to  some  of  Shakespeare’s 
comedies  of  that  period,  and  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of  the  play,  as  well  as 
Shadwell’s  version.  The  editors  take  into  account  recent  critical  interest  in 
Timon ,  and  contribute  several  fresh  points,  as  well  as  informed  speculation. 

Five  more  plays  have  appeared  in  the  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
canon.  Volume  IV:  they  are  The  Woman’s  Prize ,  Bonduca,  Valentinian,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Thomas  and  The  Chances,  and  since  three  of  them  are  major  plays  of 
their  time  this  is  an  especially  useful  volume2.  The  editorial  principles  are 
familiar,  and  consistently  followed,  and  the  material  well  presented  (though  it 
is  regrettable  that  sixteen  pages  in  the  edition  of  Valentinian  are  unprinted); 
the  introductions  vary  in  the  interpretations  of  the  relationship  of  the  textual 
studies  involved  to  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  play;  those  by  R.  K. 
Turner,  to  Valentinian ,  and  by  G.  W.  Williams,  to  The  Chances,  are  particu¬ 
larly  successful  in  conveying  such  interrelations,  and  are  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  study  of  those  plays. 

2.  Books  and  Articles 

P.  H.  Parry  ‘On  the  continuity  of  English  civic  pageantry:  a  study  of  John 
Lydgate  and  the  Tudor  pageant’  ( FMLS )  usefully  establishes  early  connec¬ 
tions,  commenting  that  ‘Genealogical  Pageants,  with  their  implications  of 
sanctioned  order  and  just  precedence,  are  not  confined  to  the  troubled  times  of 
Henry  VI’.  There  have  been  several  further  studies  of  matters  of  revenge 
drama,  none  apparently  fresh  contributions  to  thought.  Richard  W.  Hillman’s 
‘Meaning  and  Mortality  in  some  Renaissance  Revenge  Plays’  (UTQ) considers 
a  pattern  in  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Webster  and  Ford,  according  to  which  ‘the 
revenger  perceives  the  injury  he  has  received  as  rendering  his  existence 

1Timon,  ed.  by  J.  C.  Bulman  and  J.  M.  Nosworthy.  O.U.P.  for  The  Malone  Society, 
1978  (1980).  By  subscription. 

2The  Dramatic  Works  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Canon.  Gen.  ed.  Fredson  Bowers. 
Vol  IV:  The  Woman’s  Prize,  ed.  by  Fredson  Bowers;  Bonduca ,  ed.  by  Cyrus  Hoy;  The 
Tragedy  of  Valentinian ,  ed.  by  Robert  K..  Turner  Jr;  Monsieur  Thomas,  ed.  by  Hans 
Walter  Gabler;  The  Chances,  ed.  by  George  Walton  Williams.  C.U.P.  pp.  vii  +  645.  £35. 
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meaningless;  he  then  embraces  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  as  a  new  source 
of  meaning’,  producing  a  feeling  of  power  over  death.  There  are  some  disap¬ 
pointing  moments  of  crude  interpretation  in  this  essay,  as  when  Hieronymo’s 
speech  beginning  ‘O  eyes  no  eyes  .  .  is  spoken  of  as  being  ‘notorious’,  or 
when  the  bloody  heart  in  Ford’s  ‘’77s  Pity'  is  referred  to  as  merely  ‘sen- 
sationalistic’.  Altogether  the  scale  and  metaphysical  significance  of  the  tragic 
experience  in  these  plays  seems  not  fully  comprehended  in  this  account. 
Martha  Rozett  in  ‘Aristotle,  the  Revenger  and  the  Elizabethan  audience’  ( SP ) 
argues  that  the  mystery  and  morality  drama  provided  a  frame  of  engagement 
and  detachment,  inviting  the  audience’s  self-conscious  alertness  in  registering 
the  significance  of  action  contrasted  with  action,  as  a  play  proceeds;  further¬ 
more  the  Vice  allowed  a  sympathetic  involvement  with  evil  in  a  play.  Both  of 
these  features  are  apparent  in  an  Elizabethan  audience’s  response  in  the 
theatre.  The  essay  is  highly  derivative  from  more  scrupulous,  scholarly  and 
theoretical  work  by  others.  It  offers  no  new  facts  or  ideas. 

Charles  A.  and  Elaine  Hallett  discuss  ‘ Antonio’s  Revenge  and  the  Integrity 
of  Revenge  Tragedy  motifs’  (SP):  they  find  a  conflict  between  the  structure  of 
a  typical  revenge  action  as  established  by  Kyd,  and  the  psychological  interests 
of  Marston  in  madness  consequent  upon  the  passion  for  vengeance.  The  ghost, 
the  madness,  the  play  within  a  play,  the  avenger’s  death,  are  not  used  to 
suggest  the  workings  of  justice  in  Antonio’s  Revenge ,  and  by  not  condemning 
his  avenger  morally  Marston  is  held  to  frustrate  the  meaning  of  the  revenge 
tragedy  schema,  so  one  perceives  the  degree  to  which  Kydian  motifs  resist 
alteration  to  suit  a  particular  writer.  This  is  an  essay  which  requires  effort  to 
follow,  which  assumes  that  there  is  a  typical  revenge  tragedy,  that  in  it  moral 
issues  are  clear,  and  also  that  psychological  interest  is  not  intense.  If  these 
assumptions  are  accepted,  then  it  can  be  supposed  that  Marston’s  handling  of 
the  revenge  tragedy  mode  is  eccentric.  The  argument  seems  to  ignore,  or  not  to 
have  grasped,  the  point  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  Marston  criticism. 

Josephine  Roberts  and  James  Gaines,  in  ‘Kyd  and  Gamier:  the  art  of 
amendment’  ( CompL ),  a  brief  but  detailed  and  sympathetic  account,  argue 
that  ‘Kyd’s  constant  revision  of  Gamier  reveals  his  concern  for  achieving  a 
highly  pictorial  and  tragic  poetic  universe,  one  directly  linked  with  the  harrow¬ 
ing  world  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy’ .  Nicholas  Brooke  has  written  an  interesting 
book  on  a  significant  feature  of  Jacobean  tragedy  in  performance,  laughter- 
provoking  horror.  The  book  concentrates  on  manipulation  of  audience 
response  by  the  dramatists,  and  in  so  doing  more  nearly  approaches  to  a 
satisfactory  critical  method  for  these  often  simplistically  treated  works3. 

There  have  been  various  notes  of  echoes  and  allusions.  Robert  Smith's 
‘Note  on  Dr  Faustus  and  A  Shrew'  ( N&Q )  records  two  echoes  from  the  A  text 
of  Dr  Faustus  in  A  Shrew.  A.  R.  Braunmiller  considers  ‘Chapman's  Bussy 
D'Ambois  and  Field’s  Amends  for  Ladies'  (N&Q),  noting  parallels  in  phrasing 
and  ‘intellectual  framework’  in  the  speeches  in  the  first  act  of  Field’s  play  and 
in  Chapman’s  tragedy  to  suggest  that  Chapman  was  in  Field’s  mind  during  the 
play’s  composition.  W.  L.  Godshalk  proposes  that  Webster  is  indebted  to 
Shakespeare  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Honey-Stalks:  Webster’s  Honey-Dew’ 
(N&Q),  and  Gail  Bradbury  writes  on  ‘Webster’s  “lapwing”  in  The  White 

3 Horrid  Laughter  in  Jacobean  Tragedy,  by  Nicholas  Brooke.  Open  Books,  pp.144 
£5.95. 
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Devil'  ( N&Q ).  R.  B.  McLean’s  ‘Ben  Jonson  and  Wilfrid  Holme’  (N&Q)  notes 
convincingly  that  nine  of  the  words  puked  up  by  Crispinus  in  The  Poetaster 
appear  in  Holme’s  Fall  and  Evil  Success  of  Rebellion  ( 1 537,  pub.  1 572).  The 
words  are  ‘pinnosity’,  ‘prorumped’,  ‘obstupefact’,  and  those  contained  in  the 
lines  ‘Fie  frantike  fabulators  furibund  and  fatuate/Out  oblatrant  oblict  obsta¬ 
cle  and  obcecate’.  Peter  Hyland  suggests  ‘A  possible  source  of  Jonson’s  EMI 
(1601 )  H  i. 55-64’  (N&Q)  in  a  speech  by  Idleness  in  Francis  Merbury’s  inter¬ 
lude  The  Marriage  between  Wit  and  Wisdom  (1579).  The  parallel  is  close  and 
persuasive.  R.  V.  Holdsworth  argues  that  ‘Ben  Jonson’s  use  of  “Pimp”  ’ 
(N&Q)  in  Bartholomew  Fair ,  III. v. 24  (New  Mermaid  ed.),  has  the  word’s 
normal  sense,  not  that  of  ‘ninny  or  novice’;  support  comes  from  the  use  of 
‘squire’  in  the  same  line,  which  O.E.D.  records  as  having  the  sense  of ‘pimp’  or 
‘pander’.  Among  contributions  on  Chapman,  R.  P.  Corballis  discusses  ‘The 
Apotheosis  of  Bussy’  (N&Q).  He  surveys  the  variant  readings  in  the  Friar’s 
final  speech  in  the  1607  and  1641  editions.  Freda  M.  Petrov  studies  ‘Chap¬ 
man's  Stoic  Hero  in  The  Revenge  of  Bussy’  ( SEL ),  and  finds  that  the  hero 
comes  to  life  by  behaving  in  contradiction  to  his  philosophy.  Suzanne  Kistler, 
in  ‘The  significance  of  the  missing  hero  in  Chapman’s  Caesar  &  Pompey' 
(MLQ ),  argues  that  the  play  develops  two  simultaneous  movements  -  the  rise 
of  Caesar  and  the  fall  of  both  Pompey  and  Cato.  This  structure  once  under¬ 
stood  (as  it  has  not  hitherto  been,  according  to  the  writer)  produces  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  study  of  the  complexities  of  human  ambition  and  the  ambiguities  inher¬ 
ent  in  success.  The  audience  is  left  to  make  a  judgement;  Chapman  is  not 
speaking  personally  through  a  main  protagonist  in  Cato  or  affirming  a  Stoic 
ethic.  The  play  presents  the  parallel  working  out  of  three  lives,  not  the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  central  exemplar  once  Cato  is  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Samuel  Schuman’s  ‘Theatre  of  Fine  Devices  -  Visual  imagery  in  Webster’s 
tragedies’  (Ren&Ref)  is  a  very  brief  article  illustrating  the  constant  use  of 
masks,  deceptive  colours,  and  varieties  of  modes  of  disguise  in  Webster’s  two 
main  tragedies  to  show  the  dramatist’s  central  preoccupation  with  ‘false  show’. 

Leo  Salingar  has  written  on  ‘ The  Changeling  and  the  drama  of  domestic  life’ 
(E&S).  H«T observes  that  ‘It  is  a  changeling  status,  in  both  senses,  that  De 
Flores  fastens  on  Beatrice’,  comments  on  the  latter’s  ‘myth  of  creation’,  and 
argues  that  ‘Apart  from  Women  Beware  Women  (which  may,  however,  have 
been  the  later  of  Middleton’s  two  masterpieces),  there  is  nothing  in  earlier 
Jacobean  drama  to  compare  with  The  Changeling  for  its  penetrating  analysis  of 
a  social  myth’.  Verna  Ann  Foster’s  ‘The  Deed’s  Creature:  the  tragedy  of 
Bianca  in  Women  Beware  Women ’  (JEGP)  is  notable  for  its  reference  to  the 
RSC  production  of  1969.  She  comments  that  the  ‘split  between  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  characters  and  the  fundamental  nastiness  of  the  play’s  action  should 
not  be  attributed  to  any  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  actors,  nor  even  to 
their  personal  magnetism,  but  should  be  seen  rather  as  intrinsic  to  the  nature  of 
the  experience  offered  by  Middleton’s  tragedy’. 

Dorothy  M.  Farr’s  John  Ford  &  the  Caroline  Theatre 4  is  a  welcome  study  of 
this  dramatist  in  the  context  of  the  theatres,  the  Phoenix  and  Blackfriars,  for 
which  he  wrote  his  plays.  The  book  opens  with  a  useful  survey  of  ‘The 
Poet-dramatist  in  the  Caroline  Theatre’  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  ‘The 

“John  Ford  and  the  Caroline  Theatre,  by  Dorothy  M.  Farr.  Macmillan,  pp.  ix  +  184. 
£10. 
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Challenge  of  the  Caroline  Theatre’,  so  that  the  form  of  the  book  is  itself 
theatrical,  in  terms  of  prologue  and  epilogue,  in  an  entirely  appropriate 
manner.  The  main  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  play,  and  to  the  theatrical 
conditions  of  the  two  theatres,  and  bring  literary  criticism  into  that  context, 
analysing  each  play  in  terms  of  the  dramatic  modes  with  which  Ford  engaged, 
‘Revenge  Motive’  in  ’Tis  Pity,  ‘Classical  Tragic  Pattern’  in  The  Broken  Heart, 
‘Chronicle  History’  in  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  the  return  to  ‘Domestic  Tragi¬ 
comedy’  in  The  Lady’s  Trial  and  The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble.  These 
categories  are  illuminated  afresh  by  detailed  attention;  the  book  is  well 
documented  in  terms  of  theatre  history  and  criticism,  and  is  much  to  be 
commended. 

Klaus  Peter  Jochum’s  Discrepant  Awareness:  Studies  in  English  Renaissance 
Drama 5  was  not  available,  but  evidently  reviews  this  topic  in  the  drama  from 
Greene  to  Shirley. 

There  have  been  useful  notes  on  biographical  matters.  Donald  Lawless 
( N&Q )  throws  light  on  Robert  Daborne  from  a  Chancery  suit.  Daborne  was 
married  by  20  August  1609,  had  a  family,  and  was  in  dispute  with  his  brothers. 
Lawless  also  notes  that  Philip  Kingman,  an  associate  of  Daborne’s,  led  a 
company  of  actors  at  Strasbourg.  J.  D.  Alsop  {N&Q)  notes  a  Sunday  play- 
performance  by  the  Queens  Men  at  Court  on  17  December  1615,  referred  to 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Receiver-general;  £10  was  paid  to  the  actor  Worth,  the 
earliest  reference  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  Company. 

Otherwise,  the  remaining  emphasis  of  this  year’s  work  is  focused  on  Jonson 
and  on  the  masque. 

Bryan  F.  Tyson  compares  and  contrasts  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  in  ‘Ben 
Jonson’s  Black  Comedy:  a  connection  between  Othello  and  Volpone'  {SEL). 
Joyce  Van  Dyke  writes  entertainingly,  but  unsurprisingly,  of  ‘The  Game  of 
Wits  in  The  Alchemist’  {SEL).  C.  N.  Manlove  in  ‘The  double  view  in  Volpone ’ 
{SEL)  assembles  the  views  of  a  few  prominent  Jonsonian  critics  of  Volpone, 
and  repeats  the  view  that  the  art  and  endeavour  of  pleasing  and  of  instructing 
are  opposed  not  united.  Renu  Juneja,  in  a  rather  brief  article,  ‘The  Unclassical 
Design  of  Jonson’s  Comedy’  (, Ren&Ref ),  proposes,  with  an  air  of  originality, 
that  a  causal  and  dominant  intrigue  plot  is  not  the  basis  of  construction  in  those 
plays,  as  it  is  in  Plautus.  Instead  an  analogy  can  be  drawn  with  sacred  motets 
and  popular  madrigals  (or  with  earlier  English  religious  drama),  where  the 
relationship  between  diverse  treatments  of  common  themes  and  motifs  pro¬ 
duces  a  special  rhythm  only  fully  appreciated  at  the  end  of  the  composition. 
Anne  Barton  has  written  on  ‘Jonson’s  The  New  Inn ’  {ELR),  finding  that 
nothing  about  it  is  ‘as  extraordinary  as  its  ending.  Nor,  I  believe,  as  gravely 
misunderstood’.  The  ending  is  ‘curiously  poignant,  in  the  manner  we  associate 
with  Shakespeare’s  last  plays.  As  with  Shakespeare,  all  of  those  blatant  impro¬ 
babilities,  disarmingly  confessing  themselves  as  such,  make  us  understand  why 
and  how  much  we  wish  that  the  world  was  really  like  this  -  for  lost  children  to 
be  found,  true  love  to  be  rewarded,  shattered  marriages  healed,  for  people 
who  have  lost  and  alienated  one  another  to  discover  that,  really,  they  have 
been  together  all  the  time.’  There  is  a  resonant  and  rewarding  conclusion  that 
‘The  whole  issue  of  Jonson’s  Elizabethan  and  Shakespearean  nostalgia  is 

5 Discrepant  Awareness:  Studies  in  English  Renaissance  Drama,  by  Klaus  Peter 
Jochum.  Peter  Lang. 
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complicated  and  important,  something  both  intensely  personal  and  individual, 
and  part  of  a  more  general  trend  in  the  1620s  and  1630s’.  This  is  a  finely 
perceptive  essay.  Leah  Marcus  writes  on  ‘The  occasion  of  Ben  Jonson’s 
Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue ’  ( SEL ).  She  proposes  an  intricately  specific  and 
material  set  of  allusions  and  contemporary  preoccupations  by  which  to  read 
the  masque.  Although  no  doubt  the  masque’s  advocacy  of  moderation  can  be 
linked  with  a  similar  policy  of  King  James,  as  the  writer  argues,  many  of  the 
more  detailed  speculations  are  more  curious  and  interesting  than  persuasive. 
The  article  offers  social  history  in  a  palatable  form,  but  the  art  of  balancing 
ideal  with  ephemeral  meaning  in  the  Jonsonian  masques  proves  elusive. 

Finally,  David  Lindley  asks  ‘Who  paid  for  Campion’s  Lord  Hay’s  Masque ?’ 
(N&Q).  The  masque  celebrated  the  marriage  of  James  Hay  to  Honora  Denny. 
Lindley  speculates  that  the  Cecils  and  Howards,  friends  and  political  allies, 
used  the  occasion  to  associate  themselves  with  this  by  paying  for  the  masque. 
They  saw  both  arranging  and  celebrating  an  Anglo-Scottish  marriage  as  part  of 
their  political  activity  to  gain  the  new  king’s  favour.  James  insisted  on  the 
match  to  secure  a  wealthy  English  wife  for  one  of  his  chief  favourites  and  to 
make  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 


IX 


The  Later  Sixteenth  Century, 
Excluding  Drama 

R.C.  HOOD 


This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1.  General;  2.  Sidney;  3.  Spenser; 
4.  Poetry;  5.  Prose.  A  selective  review  of  books  may  be  found  in  SEL. 


1.  General 

It  seems  appropriate  to  begin  with  Elizabeth  L.  Eisenstein’s  The  Printing 
Press  as  an  Agent  of  Change1.  Eisenstein  has  produced  an  enviably  learned 
and  spacious  investigation  of  the  consequences  of  the  shift  from  scribal  to  print 
culture,  concentrating  in  detail  on  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  the 
development  of  scriptural  studies  and  the  rise  of  science.  She  emphasises  the 
print-shop  as  the  centre  of  intellectual  and  technological  exchange,  shows  how 
new  possibilities  of  critical  cross-reference,  scholarly  comparison  and  data 
collection  led  to  a  complete  re -orientation  of  attitudes,  and  insists  on  print  as 
the  originator  of  thought.  This  genuinely  innovative  work  persuasively  chal¬ 
lenges  many  received  attitudes,  and  Eisenstein’s  continuous  regard  for  the 
complexity  of  her  subject  is  well  illustrated  in  her  differentiation  of  the  impact 
of  print  on  religion  and  science. 

Arthur  B.  Ferguson’s  Clio  Unbound2  is  a  thorough  if  sometimes  laborious 
and  repetitive  review  of  the  factors  which  encouraged  and  inhibited  the 
evolution  of  an  historical  consciousness  in  sixteenth-century  England.  Human¬ 
ist  and  antiquarian  scholarship  apparently  made  a  difficult  advance  against  the 
entrenched  idea  of  history  as  a  record  of  timeless  exemplary  actions  and  the 
belief  in  an  unchanging  natural  order;  and  a  maturer  theory  of  history  tended 
to  emerge  as  a  by-product  of  religious,  linguistic  and  cultural  controversy. 
Whilst  emphasising  the  complicated  pattern  of  progression  and  regression  in 
historical  thought,  Ferguson  maintains  the  importance  of  the  spirit  of 
adiaphorism  in  creating  an  intellectual  freedom  within  which  a  sense  of  period 
and  -  more  important  -  of  process  could  develop. 

The  re-issue  of  Joan  Simon’s  Education  and  Society  in  Tudor  England 3 
deserves  notice  as  an  implicit  reminder  that  the  literature  of  a  period  exists  in 
relationship  to  its  educational  rationale  and  provision.  Her  survey  of  the 

1 The  Printing  Press  as  an  Agent  of  Change:  Communications  and  cultural  transforma¬ 
tions  in  early-modern  Europe ,  by  Elizabeth  L.  Eisenstein.  C.U.P.  2  vols.  pp.  xxi  +  794. 
£35. 

2Clio  Unbound:  Perception  of  the  Social  and  Cultural  Past  in  Renaissance  England,  by 
Arthur  B.  Ferguson.  Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  U.P.  pp.  xv  +  443.  $22.75. 

3 Education  and  Society  in  Tudor  England,  by  Joan  Simon.  C.U.P.  (1966,  re-issued 
1979).  pp.  xi  +  452.  hb  £17.50,  pb  £5.95. 
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expansion  of  education  at  all  levels  in  the  Elizabethan  period  dwells  on  the 
failure  of  the  universities  to  realise  a  fully  humanist  programme,  the  essential 
influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  school  system,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
larger  spirit  of  humanism  in  the  rise  of  vernacular  literature;  but  her  theme  is 
the  responsiveness  of  education  to  diverse  social  pressures,  and  this  together 
with  her  refusal  to  chain  information  in  narrowly  interpretative  argument  gives 
her  work  a  continuing  value.  The  bibliography  is  unfortunately  not  brought  up 
to  date. 

Nasty  typography  cannot  spoil  John  Bellamy’s  excellent  The  Tudor  Law  of 
Treason 4  with  its  many  sharp  insights  into  the  temper  of  the  age.  Bellamy 
analyses  the  additions  of  successive  Tudor  monarchs  to  medieval  treason  laws 
and  draws  on  evidence  thoughout  the  period  to  provide  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  legal  process  from  arrest  to  execution  and  its  aftermath,  includ¬ 
ing  a  particularly  useful  consideration  of  gaol  conditions  before  and  after  trial, 
the  use  of  torture,  the  manner  of  punishment,  forfeiture,  extradition  and 
martial  law.  He  makes  clear  the  increasing  importance  attached  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  accused  and  the  use  of  witnesses,  but  acknowledges  the  Tudor 
practice  of  working  along  traditional  lines  to  secure  a  tightness  of  grip  which 
extended  to  the  management  of  propaganda. 

Michael  Mooney  has  composed  Renaissance  Thought  and  its  Sources 5  from 
some  unpublished  work  by  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller  and  several  reprinted  pieces 
on  the  origins  and  nature  of  Italian  humanism,  the  influence  of  Aristotle  on 
various  disciplines  through  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  periods,  and  the 
co-existence  of  scholasticism  and  humanism.  The  new  material  outlines  in 
three  short  chapters  the  relationship  between  rhetoric  and  philosophy  from 
classical  times  to  the  Renaissance,  emphasising  the  humanists’  appropriation 
of  rhetoric  as  central  to  their  whole  programme,  and  the  comparative  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  it  of  Renaissance  philosophers  and  natural  philosophers.  Kristeller 
briefly  reviews  rhetorical  treatises,  models,  occasions  for  oratory  and  changes 
in  the  educational  curriculum,  observing  both  continuity  and  novelty  with 
characteristic  scrupulousness  and  erudition. 

Health ,  Medicine  and  Mortality  in  the  Sixteenth  Century s,  edited  by  Charles 
Webster,  is  a  skilfully  contrived  collection  of  scholarly  essays  by  several  hands 
which  provides  much  valuable  information  for  students  of  the  literature  of  the 
period  and  a  variety  of  insights  into  sixteenth-century  thought  and  life.  Several 
essays  bring  home  the  awful  familiarity  of  disease  and  death,  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  vernacular  medical  literature  by  Paul  Slack  shows  the 
close  correlation  between  medical  theory  and  prescribed  social  morality. 
Other  studies  reveal  a  fascinating  complex  of  conservative  and  progressive 
forces  in  a  world  where  humanist  practitioners  supplemented  without  displac¬ 
ing  the  community’s  traditional  healers,  astrological  medicine  flourished,  and 
received  Galenic  theory  was  strongly  challenged  by  a  Paracelsanism  which 
was  nursed  on  the  vigorous  native  tradition  of  alchemy  and  closely  associated 
with  advanced  Reformation  thought. 

4 The  Tudor  Law  of  Treason:  an  Introduction,  by  John  Bellamy.  London:  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul;  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  U.  of  Toronto  P.  pp.  305.  £7.25. 

5 Renaissance  Thought  and  its  Sources,  by  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller,  ed.  by  Michael 
Mooney.  New  York:  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  347.  $31.25. 

6 Health ,  Medicine  and  Mortality  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  ed.  by  Charles  Webster. 
Cambridge  Monographs  on  the  History  of  Medicine.  C.U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  394,  illus.  £18.50. 
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It  is  thirty  years  since  Lawrence  Babb’s  The  Elizabethan  Malady  showed 
that  the  Renaissance  concept  of  man  could  be  illuminated  by  a  study  of  mental 
disturbance  as  a  cultural  phenomenon,  and  twenty  years  since  Michel  Foucault 
first  advanced  his  argument  that  during  the  Renaissance  madness  was  an 
ever-present  force  not  excluded  from  everyday  life.  Vieda  Skultans’s  brief 
account  of  the  period  in  English  Madness:  Ideas  on  Insanity,  1580 — 18901  uses 
Babb  and  exposes  the  limitations  of  Foucault's  thesis  by  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  ‘the  acceptable  face  of  melancholy  readily  espoused  by  refined  and 
sensitive  individuals,  and  the  more  sinister,  unacceptable  face  of  melancholy 
bordering  on  madness’,  which  might  be  controlled  by  confinement,  amongst 
other  punishments.  Hard  evidence  for  this  darker  account  of  Renaissance 
attitudes  is  provided  by  Patricia  Allderidge’s  interim  essay  on  ‘Management 
and  mismanagement  at  Bedlam,  1547— 1633’7 8.  Drawing  on  original  sources 
and  stressing  the  unreliability  of  secondary  sources  ancient  and  modern. 
Allderidge  quotes  in  extenso  the  report  of  a  visitation  in  1598  which  ‘presents  a 
simple  and  graphic  picture  of  the  misery  and  neglect  which  might  be  suffered 
for  up  to  twenty-five  years  at  a  stretch  by  patients  as  varied  as  the  near 
anonymous  ‘‘Welsh  Elizabeth”,  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
and  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal’. 

Harmony  rather  than  derangement  is  the  theme  of  Dorothy  Koenigs- 
berger's  Renaissance  Man  and  Creative  Thinking9 .  Koenigsberger  argues  that 
since  persisting  belief  in  a  harmony  between  the  parts  of  nature  and  the  whole 
is  commonly  expressed  through  analogies,  the  investigation  of  an  individual’s 
practice  of  analogy  can  reveal  the  specific  nature  and  creativity  of  his  thought. 
This  provides  the  basis  for  an  interesting  if  sometimes  impenetrable  study  of 
Alberti,  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  Leonardo;  and  whilst  Koenigsberger  does  not 
pretend  to  offer  a  complete  history  of  thought,  her  work  shows  the  ‘progres¬ 
sive’  shift  of  emphasis  towards  experience  and  experiment.  Her  analysis  of 
Leonardo  has  bearings  on  the  Renaissance  obsession  with  metamorphosis  and 
the  figure  of  the  magus,  and  her  chapter  on  harmony  and  naturalism  in  music  is 
directly  relevant  to  this  period. 

Magic  figures  variously  in  several  of  the  year’s  studies.  In  The  Occult 
Philosophy  in  the  Elizabethan  Age10  Frances  Yates  identifies  the  Christian 
Cabala  assimilated  by  Pico  into  Neoplatonic/Hermetic  thought  as  the  energis¬ 
ing  spiritual  force  of  Renaissance  occult  philosophy.  Closely  associated  with 
Christianity  but  opposed  to  all  reactionary  religious  movements,  it  was  natur¬ 
ally  stigmatised  as  diabolic.  Taking  Dee  (inevitably)  as  its  native  genius,  Yates 
discusses  the  vitality  of  this  occult  philosophy  in  Elizabethan  England  despite 
reactionary  opposition.  She  supports  her  argument  about  its  general  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  cult  of  inspired  melancholy  by  iconographic  interpretation  and 
brings  out  its  adaptation  to  the  Elizabethan  sense  of  religio-imperial  mission. 

7 English  Madness:  Ideas  on  Insanity,  1580 — 1890,  by  Vieda  Skultans.  London,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Henley:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  ix  +  161,  illus.  £7.95. 

8In  Health,  Medicine  and  Mortality  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  ed.  by  Charles  Webster. 
See  footnote  6. 

9 Renaissance  Man  and  Creative  Thinking:  A  History  of  Concepts  of  Harmony, 
1400 — 1 700,  by  Dorothy  Koenigsberger.  Hassocks,  Sussex:  Harvester  P.  pp.  xiii  +  282. 
£13.50. 

l0The  Occult  Philosophy  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,  by  Frances  A.  Yates.  London,  Boston 
and  Henley:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  x  +  217,  illus.  £7.75. 
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Her  brief  literary  ‘placings’  are  suggestive,  but  the  ready  polarisation  into 
sympathisers  (Spenser,  Chapman,  Shakespeare)  and  reactionary  propagan¬ 
dists  (Marlowe,  Jonson)  scarcely  satisfies  a  sense  of  literary  complexity. 

Le  Centre  de  Recherches  sur  la  Renaissance  in  Paris  has  published  the 
proceedings  of  two  conferences  held  in  December  and  March,  1978—9,  under 
the  theme  ‘Devins  et  Charlatans  au  temps  de  la  Renaissance’11.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  as  a  whole  form  an  impressive  survey  of  magical  interests  in  the  European 
Renaissance,  but  two  may  be  singled  out  here.  Marie-Madeleine  Martinet 
writing  on  sorceresses  places  the  witchcraft  business  in  Macbeth  in  a  large  and 
illuminating  perspective  from  antiquity  onwards,  referring  to  the  Geneva 
Bible  though  strangely  overlooking  James  1  on  demonology.  Time  is  an 
important  consideration  in  Martinet’s  argument,  as  it  is  of  M.T.  Jones-Davies’s 
piece  on  the  Renaissance  art  of  forecasting.  His  perspective  also  seeks  its  end 
in  Shakespeare,  in  this  case  Prospero;  and  along  the  way  he  distinguishes 
genuine  from  rascally  practitioners,  dealing  with  figures  such  as  Simon  Forman 
and  John  Dee  for  whom  ordinary  human  time  proved  less  than  fortunate. 

According  to  one  contemporary  calculation  there  were  seven-and-a-half 
million  particular  devils  at  work  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Lucy  de  Bruyn 
concentrates  on  one  side  of  their  operation  in  Woman  and  the  Devil  in 
Sixteenth  Century  Literature12 ,  illustrating  the  role  of  the  good  woman  as  the 
devil’s  enemy,  the  wanton  and  witch  as  his  agents,  and  the  shrew  as  his 
unpredictable  ally.  A  good  deal  of  energy  has  gone  into  compiling  this  enter¬ 
tainingly  promiscuous  anthology  of  quotations  from  many  sources,  but  the 
book  is  not  on  the  whole  intellectually  strenuous  or  critically  searching,  and  its 
casual  treatment  of  the  historical  and  philosophical  background  glosses  over 
several  profound  issues  raised,  like  the  influence  of  Reformation  thought,  the 
coincidence  of  serious  anxiety  and  literary  burlesque,  and  the  status  of  fairies. 

Bernard  Capp’s  spritely  and  thorough  review  of  English  almanacs  from 
1500  to  180013  goes  a  long  way  towards  confirming  their  value  as  source 
material  in  almost  every  field.  This  fascinating  sub-literary  genre  -  a  fruitful 
combination  of  calendar  and  astrological  prognostication  -  was  both  informa¬ 
tive  and  entertaining,  not  merely  transmitting  traditional  lore  but  unpreten¬ 
tiously  popularising  new  knowledge  and  providing  a  rich  critique  of  social, 
political  and  religious  affairs.  Capp  concentrates  on  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  almanacs  were  at  their  liveliest,  but  refers  to  many  earlier  examples  and 
describes  how  their  form  became  established  during  the  Elizabethan  period 
when  their  content  and  spirit  were  prudently  kept  uncontentious  and  conser¬ 
vative.  His  bibliographies  of  compilers  and  almanacs  are  a  useful  base  for 
research.  Those  interested  in  Capp’s  subject-matter  will  particularly  welcome 
the  facsimile  reprint  of  The  Kalender  of  Sheepehardes14  in  a  mid-Elizabethan 
version.  First  translated  from  the  French  in  1503,  this  extraordinary  compen¬ 
dium  of  calendrical,  religious,  moral,  medical,  astrological  and  cosmological 

11 Devins  et  Charlatans  au  temps  de  la  Renaissance ,  ed.  by  M.T.  Jones-Davies.  Paris- 
Sorbonne:  Centre  de  Recherches  Sur  la  Renaissance,  pp.  186,  illus. 

12Woman  and  the  Devil  in  Sixteenth-Century  Literature ,  by  Lucy  de  Bruyn.  Tisbury, 
Wilts.:  Compton  P.  pp.  xii  +  180.  £9.95. 

13 Astrology  and  the  Popular  Press:  English  Almanacs  1500 — 1800,  by  Bernard  Capp. 
Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  452,  illus.  £15. 

14The  Kalender  of  Sheepehardes ,  intro,  by  S.  K.  Heninger  Jr.  Delmar,  N.Y.:  Scholars’ 
Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  pp.  xxviii  +  204.  $22. 
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material  helped  to  prepare  the  market  for  popular  astrological  works,  influ¬ 
enced  the  form  of  the  humbler  almanac,  and  was  widely  read  in  its  own  right 
throughout  the  century.  Four  of  its  five  sections  contain  verses,  and  it  is 
enlivened  throughout  by  a  multitude  of  woodcuts  which  amply  justify  facsimile 
reproduction.  The  brief  introduction  by  S.K.  Heninger  Jr  helpfully  translates 
the  Latin  parts  of  the  original. 

The  main  concern  of  Richard  Beale  Davis’s  Intellectual  Life  in  the  Colonial 
South,  1585—1 76315  is  the  detailed  substantiation  of  the  ‘mind’  of  the  Colonial 
South  as  against  the  persisting  tendency  to  emphasise  and  concentrate  on  ‘the 
Puritan  religious  mind  as  the  source  of  the  American  intellectual  tradition  and 
thus  of  the  American  spirit’.  Most  of  his  study  falls  outside  this  period,  but  he 
attends  briefly  to  early  promotional  and  discovery  literature,  particularly  the 
‘Discourse’  of  Ralph  Lane  and  Thomas  Hariot’s  A  brief  and  true  report  of  the 
new  found  land  of  Virginia.  Both  were  included  in  Hakluyt’s  Principal  Naviga¬ 
tions  in  1589,  and  Davis  stresses  that  they  established  a  tradition  of  report  of 
‘the  new-found  southern  land’  involving  both  revulsion  and  a  sense  of  ‘illimit¬ 
able  promise’. 

In  his  re-examination  of  sixteenth-century  Italian  aesthetic16,  Milton 
Kirchman  expresses  dissatisfaction  with  the  usual  accounts  of  mannerism,  and 
proposes  as  a  more  profitable  context  for  its  investigation  the 
epistemological-aesthetic  theories  of  the  cinquecento,  identifying  as  their  most 
significant  feature  the  ambivalent  role  of  the  imagination.  If  the  imagination  as 
an  inferior  faculty  might  produce  a  fantastic  art  essentially  pleasurable  and 
secular,  it  was  also  the  indispensable  agent  of  the  superior  intellect  in  the 
graver  process  of  the  creative  representation  of  truth.  Kirchman’s  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  idea  unfortunately  ruined  by  poor  execution  which  loses  sight  of  the 
wood  by  gazing  at  the  trees.  His  discussion  of  aesthetic  theory  is  really  a 
hotchpotch  of  quotations  uneasily  bracketed  by  a  commonplace  account  of 
Italian  culture  and  the  artist’s  status. 

Virginia  F.  Stern’s  study  of  Gabriel  Harvey:  His  Life,  Marginalia  and  Lib¬ 
rary 17  has  usefully  amplified  our  knowledge  of  Harvey’s  life,  illuminating  his 
character,  attitudes  and  aspirations  with  samples  from  his  copious  marginalia 
and  a  review  of  his  library  as  far  as  it  can  be  established.  Stern  would  like  to 
attribute  the  frustration  of  his  hopes  for  a  great  academic  or  public  career  to 
force  of  circumstance,  but  Harvey  was  clearly  the  victim  of  a  temperament 
which  continually  excited  petty  opposition  and  ridicule.  Establishing  a  sense  of 
Harvey  as  a  man  of  unremitting  intellectual  aspiration  and  genuine  devotion  to 
learning.  Stern  sympathetically  penetrates  beneath  Nashe’s  caricature  without 
shaking  its  comic  truth.  Even  the  grandiose  fantasies  of  the  later  marginalia  are 
as  exasperatingly  absurd  as  pathetic. 

Finally,  Dance  of  the  Planets 18,  Nancy  Veglahn’s  brief  dramatisation  of  the 

15 Intellectual  Life  in  the  Colonial  South,  1585 — 1763,  by  Richard  Beale  Davis.  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.:  U.  of  Tennessee  P.  (1978).  3  vols.  pp.  xvii  +  1810,  illus.  $60. 

16 Mannerism  and  Imagination:  A  Re-examination  of  Sixteenth  Century  Italian  Aesthe¬ 
tic,  by  Milton  Kirchman.  SSEL  88.  Salzburg:  Institut  fur  Anglistik  und  Amerikanistik, 
U.  Salzburg,  pp.  vi  +  260. 

17 Gabriel  Harvey:  His  Life,  Marginalia  and  Library,  by  Virginia  F.  Stern.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  P.  pp.  xii  +  293,  illus.  £15. 

1&Dance  of  the  Planets:  the  Universe  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  by  Nancy  Veglahn,  illus. 
by  George  Ulrich.  New  York:  Coward,  McCann  &  Geohegan.  pp.  63.  $5.99. 
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life  of  Copernicus,  gains  in  clarity  what  it  loses  in  depth  and  reach.  Veglahn 
maintains  a  nice  sense  of  period,  firmly  establishes  the  intellectual  and  religi¬ 
ous  predicament  of  the  astronomer  (with  some  neat  cross-reference  to 
Savonarola  and  Columbus),  and  explains  the  main  points  and  significance  of 
his  discoveries.  The  book  may  safely  be  recommended  to  all  those  who  refer  to 
the  Copernican  revolution  with  no  understanding  of  its  basis,  as  well  as  to  the 
young  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  After  all,  books  for  children  were  one  of 
the  earliest  achievements  of  the  New  Learning. 


2.  Sidney 

If  full-length  studies  of  Sidney  are  hard  to  find,  Richard  C.  McCoy’s  Sir 
Philip  Sidney:  Rebellion  in  Arcadia 19  is  at  least  worth  the  search.  McCoy 
identifies  in  the  characterisation,  central  debates  and  narrative  structures  of 
Sidney’s  work  a  continuous  process  of  complication,  displacement,  evasion 
and  inconclusion.  He  argues  persuasively  that  this  is  neither  the  product  of 
artistic  control  nor  a  preparative  for  transcendent  resolution  but  a  reflection  of 
Sidney’s  temperament  and  the  irresolvable  practical  and  ideological  dilemmas 
of  his  class.  McCoy’s  comprehensive,  original  and  appreciative  study  ends  with 
an  illuminating  analysis  of  Book  3  of  the  Old  Arcadia,  following  the  basic 
problem  of  submission  and  autonomy  into  its  complex  of  particular  issues  and 
finding  Sidney’s  failure  to  impose  a  coherent  pattern  a  positive  rather  than 
negative  testimony  to  his  ‘alert  and  restless  energy’. 

The  Arcadia  Old  and  New  is  the  subject  of  several  articles.  In  ‘  “Disguised 
Passion”  and  the  Psychology  of  Suicide  in  Sidney’s  Old  Arcadia'  ( PLL )  Myron 
Turner  shows  a  characteristic  ability  to  bring  light  to  apparently  impenetrable 
psychic  darkness.  Identifying  self-deception  as  a  form  of  disguise  which  both 
reveals  and  conceals,  he  probes  the  psychology  of  ‘disguised  passion’  in 
Pyrocles’  proposed  suicide  with  an  almost  frantic  ingenuity,  attributing  Pyro- 
cles’  eventual  achievement  of  a  ‘towering  tranquility’  to  the  moving  force  of 
Philoclea’s  ‘wise  affections’.  Dona  eis  requiem.  Paul  A.  Scanlon  in  ‘Sidney’s 
Old  Arcadia:  A  Renaissance  Pastoral  Romance’  ( ArielE )  makes  a  number  of 
rather  obvious  points  about  the  possibilities  of  the  genre  and  the  way  in  which 
Sidney  exploits  and  extends  them.  He  is,  unfortunately,  too  easily  distracted 
from  his  more  interesting  observations  about  the  significance  of  particular  sites 
and  objects  -  the  cave  being  one  notable  example.  Gordon  Williams’s  ‘Sid¬ 
ney’s  Protestant  Epic’  (Trivium)  is  scarcely  original  in  its  account  of  the  sense 
of  moral  complexity  and  the  need  for  flexible  judgement  which  Sidney  shows 
in  the  New  Arcadia.  Williams  does  however  provide  a  vigorous  and  sympathe¬ 
tic  review  of  several  of  its  best-known  erotic  episodes  and  demonstrates 
convincingly  how  Sidney’s  complex  sense  of  sexual  imperatives  carries  his 
book  beyond  the  range  of  conventional  romance. 

The  Apology  has  attracted  some  critical  attention.  In  ‘  “The  Truest  Poetry  Is 
the  Most  Feigning”:  Sidney  on  the  Poet  as  Maker’  ( Theoria )  B.D.  Cheadle 
brings  out  the  extent  to  which  Sidney’s  discussion  of  poetry  manages  to 
encompass  and  balance  moral  and  aesthetic  claims.  Though  committed  to  a 
sense  of  poetry  as  morally  coercive,  Sidney  gives  full  emphasis  to  its  singular 

1 9Sir  Philip  Sidney:  Rebellion  in  Arcadia,  by  Richard  C.  McCoy.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.: 
Rutgers  U.P.;  Hassocks,  Sussex:  Harvester  P.  pp.  xiii  +  230.  £12.50. 
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powers  of  feigning  -  powers  which  properly  exercised  produce  an  ‘enlarged 
conceit’  with  no  purpose  other  than  the  achievement  of  its  own  expressive 
potential.  Ronald  Levao  in  ‘Sidney’s  Feigned  Apology ’  (PMLA)  provoca¬ 
tively  argues  that  Sidney  proposes  no  genuine  metaphysical  foundation  for  the 
concept  of  inspiration  and  cannot  explain  what  guarantees  the  didactic  efficacy 
which  must  consequently  sanction  the  poet’s  inventions.  He  describes  the 
Apology  itself  as  a  daring  and  elaborate  fiction  or  ‘conjecture’  which  encour¬ 
ages  the  mind  to  project  its  own  forms  of  thought  onto  an  inherently  irrational 
world.  In  ‘Sidney’s  A  Defence  of  Poetry:  A  Retrial'  ( Boundary )  Margaret  W. 
Ferguson  argues  that  Sidney  turns  philosophy  and  history  from  rivals  in  writing 
to  allies  in  reading.  His  ironic  mode  consistently  emphasises  that  any  act  of 
interpretation  is  motivated  by  self-love,  but  acknowledges  self-love  as  a  poss¬ 
ible  route  to  education  in  virtue  if  the  reader  maintains  a  critical  alertness  to 
the  questionable  power  of  poetry  and  indeed  of  language  itself. 

In  ‘  “Love  Doth  Hold  My  Hand”:  Writing  and  Wooing  in  the  Sonnets  of 
Sidney  and  Spenser’  ( ELH )  Jacqueline  T.  Miller  asserts  that  ‘the  beloved 
woman  contains  and  exerts  an  art  of  her  own  that,  while  it  inspires  and 
provides  a  model  for  the  poet,  also  threatens  to  subsume,  deny  or  .  .  .  diminish 
his  art".  With  Scotian  ingenuity  she  demonstrates  the  different  ways  in  which 
each  poet  acknowledges  that  power  but  retains  a  sense  of  his  artistic  control 
and  integrity. 

Finally,  in  her  review  article  ‘Four  Hundred  Years  On:  Sidney  Today’ 
(CahiersE )  Joan  Rees  notes  the  limitations  of  a  narrow  preoccupation  with  the 
structural  coherence  and  morality  of  Sidney’s  work,  suggests  that  his  aware¬ 
ness  of  ‘needs  and  aspirations  unprovided  for  in  the  categories  of  contempor¬ 
ary  morality’  does  not  preclude  ‘an  ability  to  encompass  and  balance  contradic¬ 
tions’,  and  recommends  a  more  positive  approach  to  Sidney’s  ‘alternative 
language’  and  to  the  Arcadia  as  a  ‘universal  book’.  Pointing  the  way  in  Sidney 
studies  seems  more  fashionable  than  following  it. 


3.  Spenser 

General  studies  which  include  Spenser  are  noticed  in  section  4  below.  The 
importance  of  the  descensus  ad  inferos  in  epic  tradition  provides  the  common 
basis  for  Thomas  E.  Maresca’s  study  of  Spenser,  Milton  and  Chaucer  in  Three 
English  Epics20.  Maresca  uses  the  work  of  Platonising  commentators  on  the 
Aeneid  to  prove  that,  in  the  largest  sense,  the  descent  was  understood  to 
represent  the  soul’s  decline  into,  negotiation  with,  and  release  from  matter; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  he  discovers  a  pattern  of  descent,  illumination, 
and  ascent  both  in  the  overall  structure  of  The  Faerie  Queene  and  variously 
repeated  in  its  parts.  Maresca  offers  some  new  insights  and  confirms  many 
established  positions,  but  his  thesis  can  seem  glib,  and  proves  a  less  than 
satisfying  instrument  for  searching  the  poem’s  most  tender  and  vital  parts. 

In  The  Unity  of  ‘The  Faerie  Queene'21  Ronald  Arthur  Horton  challenges 
disintegrative  post-Romantic  criticism,  insisting  on  the  Letter  to  Raleigh  as  an 

20Three  English  Epics:  Studies  in  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Milton,  by  Thomas  E. 
Maresca.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  London:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  pp.  xiii  +  222.  £9.60. 

21The  Unity  of ‘The  Faerie  Queene ’,  by  Ronald  Arthur  Horton.  Athens,  Ga.:  U.  of 
Georgia  P.  pp.  x  +  226.  $15. 
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authoritative  key  to  the  poem’s  design  as  a  didactic  moral  allegory.  He  defends 
Spenser’s  conception  of  Arthur  as  unifying  hero,  displays  the  broad  structural 
coherences  of  the  poem  in  a  discussion  of  ‘paired’  Books  (most  notably  V  and 
VI),  and  indicates  its  finer  structural  mesh  through  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
‘avatars’,  antitypes,  counterpoints  and  counterfeits.  This  is  a  spirited  retrieval 
of  an  old  approach,  sometimes  clumsy  in  its  attempt  at  a  more  comprehensive 
and  systematic  account  of  the  process  of  repetition  with  variation,  and  tending 
to  overlook  the  aesthetic  and  experiential  problems  which  provoke  the  critic¬ 
ism  it  finds  misdirected. 

Patrick  Grant  devotes  one  chapter  of  Images  and  Ideas  in  the  Literature  of 
the  English  Renaissance22  to  Spenser  as  a  late  exemplar  of  that  confidence  in 
the  continuity  between  the  material  world,  its  mental/rhetorical  representa¬ 
tion,  and  God,  which  allowed  metaphysical  truths  to  be  apprehended  directly 
by  faith  rather  than  through  a  critical  inspection  of  the  relationship  between 
objects  and  their  images.  An  interpretation  of  Muiopotmos  leads  into  a  fuller 
discussion  of  Spenser’s  treatment  of  Red  Cross,  with  emphasis  on  the  influence 
of  traditional  cross-lore  and  its  iconography.  Grant’s  information  and  illustra¬ 
tions  make  for  a  richer  appreciation  of  Book  I  independently  of  the  particular 
argument  they  sustain  -  that  Spenser  enlists  his  readers’  faith  in  the  images  to 
mediate  the  central  mystery  of  the  Faith  itself. 

Two  articles  consider  episodes  in  The  Faerie  Queene  where  pagan  and 
Christian  elements  are  brought  together.  In  ‘  “Religious  Reverence  Doth 
Buriall  Teene”:  Christian  and  Pagan  in  The  Faerie  Queene ,  II,  i-ii’  (RES) 
Carol  V.  Kaske  argues  with  keen-eyed  ingenuity  that  Spenser’s  association  of 
the  pagan  Guyon  with  the  Christian  Red  Cross  in  the  performance  of  the 
Works  of  Mercy  for  Amavia  affirms  in  a  typical  Christian-humanist  fashion 
.  .  .  how  close  the  best  of  pagan  culture  came  to  Christianity.  In  so  doing  it 
accords  with  the  syncretic  nature  of  the  virtue  of  Temperance’.  D.  Douglas 
Waters  in  ‘Spenser  and  the  “Mas”  at  the  Temple  of  Isis’  ( SEL )  remarks  on  the 
skilful  interweaving  of  pagan  and  Christian  features  in  this  strange  episode.  If 
ceremonies  and  vestments  figure  more  prominently  than  they  did  in  the 
practices  of  the  Elizabethan  Church  of  England,  Spenser  uses  them  firmly  and 
unequivocally  in  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  tradition,  giving  due  emphasis  to 
that  state  of  inner  purity  which  sanctions  them. 

As  always,  Spenser’s  treatment  of  love  proves  an  irresistible  if  not  inexhaust¬ 
ible  topic.  In  ‘Spenser’s  Amor  Fuggitivo  and  the  Transfixed  Heart’  (ELH)  A. 
Leigh  DeNeef  argues  that  Spenser’s  Cupid  is  not  an  arbitrary  force  acting  on  a 
helpless  victim  but  a  motion  of  the  soul  which,  if  rightly  seen,  is  essentially 
creative.  In  Book  III  of  The  Faerie  Queene  Spenser  encourages  the  attainment 
of  that  true  perspective,  revealing  that  the  ‘gentle  heart’  is  not  really  ‘wounded’ 
by  Cupid  but  ‘impregnated  with  the  moral  action  of  reforming  love’.  John  C. 
Bean  in  ‘Making  the  Daimonic  Personal:  Britomart  and  Love’s  Assault  in  The 
Faerie  Queene ’  (MLQ)  admires  Spenser’s  integration  of  two  distinct  traditions 
of  love  -  ‘the  passionate  love  that  yields  the  self  to  daimonic  powers  and  the 
rational  love  that  is  caring  and  personal'.  He  focuses  on  Britomart  as  a  key 
agent  in  this  process  of  integration  and  discusses  in  detail  the  significance  of 
her  experiences  in  the  House  of  Busyrane  and  the  Temple  of  Isis. 

22Images  and  Ideas  in  the  Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance ,  by  Patrick  Grant. 
Macmillan,  pp.  xiii  +  243,  iilus.  £12. 
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David  L.  Miller  s  ‘Abandoning  the  Quest’  (ELH)  offers  a  close  inspection  of 
the  Proem  to  The  Faerie  Queene  VI  and  the  Mt  Acidale  episode  to  prove  that 
Spenser's  loss  of  confidence  in  the  court  forced  him  to  accept  ‘an  essential 
discontinuity  between  poetic  vision  and  civil  conversation’,  and  to  fall  back  on 
the  poet  himself  as  the  refuge  of  virtue.  It  is  a  familiar  argument  with  some 
fresh  insights.  Dayton  W.  Haskin,  however,  is  more  phlegmatic  about  such 
problems  as  incompletion  in  The  Faerie  Queene ,  concluding  in  ‘Visionary 
Experience  in  Spenser’  ( Thought )  that  the  poet  deliberately  avoids  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  art  can  satisfy  man’s  deepest  longings.  The  design  of  the  poem  and 
the  function  of  its  rich  but  unfulfilled  visions  and  epiphanies  is  to  prepare  the 
reader  spiritually  and  imaginatively  for  the  final  perfection  of  experience 
through  divine  grace.  Sempiternam  requiem. 

Colin  Clout  is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  than  usual  this  year.  In  ‘Author¬ 
ship,  Anonymity  and  The  Shepheardes  Calender ’  ( MLQ )  David  L.  Miller 
(again)  describes  the  difficulties  Spenser  found  in  creating  for  himself  the  role 
of  poet  as  Virgilian  apologist  for  the  English  translatio  imperii.  Miller  usefully 
dissociates  Spenser  from  his  alter  ego.  Colin,  and  claims  that  the  contrast 
‘defines  Spenser’s  achievement  in  detaching  himself  from  the  natural  order 
and  projecting  himself  into  the  perpetuity  of  imperial  culture’.  In  ‘Spenser’s 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  in  The  Shepheardes  Calender  and  Colin  Clouts  Come 
Home  Againe ’  ( SEL )  Richard  Mallette  follows  the  ‘progress’  of  Colin  from 
one  poem  to  the  other.  In  the  earlier  poem  his  failure  to  control  erotic  passion 
prevents  an  ‘adequate’  vision  of  experience  and  devalues  the  poetic  art  itself; 
but  in  the  later  poem  his  confidently  achieved  artistic  vision  makes  possible  a 
true  valuation  of  beauty,  a  reconciliation  to  suffering,  and  a  sense  of  potential 
sublimity  in  human  experience. 

Two  more  studies  are  concerned  with  the  Calender.  In  ‘  “Poetry  is/is  not  a 
cure  for  love”:  The  Conflict  of  Theocritean  and  Petrarchan  Topoi  in  the 
Shepheardes  Calender  ( SP )  Steven  F.  Walker  sees  behind  Spenser’s  ‘placing’ 
of  Colin  in  terms  of  conflicting  topoi  the  successful  maintenance  of  a  tension 
between  ‘the  essentially  Epicurean  world  view  of  Theocritean  pastoral,  which 
emphasised  sexual  autonomy  and  the  avoidance  of  pain’  and  ‘a  Petrarchan  and 
courtly  world  view,  which  proposed  fidelity,  sexual  dependency,  and  inner 
suffering  as  a  purifying  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Love’.  In  ‘Morrell’s 
Earthly  Paradise  and  the  Varieties  of  Pastoral  in  Spenser’s  July  Eclogue’ 
(ESC)  David  R.  Shore  offers  a  new  interpretation  of  the  debate  between 
shepherd  and  goatherd  with  Thomalin  observing  a  fallen  pastoral  world  whilst 
Morrell  celebrates  the  pastoral  ideal  still  available  to  the  individual  imagina¬ 
tion.  Both  perspectives  properly  co-exist  within  the  pastoral  mode  to  which  the 
poem  is  finally  committed  although  pointing  to  the  need  for  action  in  the 
non-pastoral  world. 

Two  articles  deal  with  some  of  Spenser’s  other  poems.  Sandra  R.  Patterson 
in  ‘Spenser’s  Prothalamion  and  the  Catullan  Epithalamic  Tradition’  (< Com - 
itatus)  argues  with  some  plausibility  that  Spenser  adopted  the  structure  of 
Catullus’  Poem  61  whilst  artfully  varying  its  theme  of  fecundity.  Those  fea¬ 
tures  of  Prothalamion  which  have  most  exercised  critics  are  deliberately 
designed  to  focus  attention  on  Essex,  victor  of  the  Cadiz  expedition,  as  a 
Hymen-figure  bringing  prosperity  to  England,  Elizabeth  and  Spenser  himself. 
In  ‘  “The  Ruins  of  Time”:  Spenser’s  Apology  for  Poetry’  (SP)  A.  Leigh 
DeNeef  suggests  that  Spenser  unified  the  apparently  disparate  parts  of  his 
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undervalued  poem  by  a  consistent  focus  on  the  function  of  poetry  and  paid  a 
particular  compliment  to  Sidney  by  making  it  demonstrate  in  practical  terms 
that  double  sense  of  imitation  which  prescribes  the  artistic  and  ethical  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  poet  and  reader  in  the  Apology. 

‘  “The  perfecte  paterne  of  a  Poete”:  The  Poetics  of  Courtship  in  The 
Shepheardes  Calender ’  (TSLL)  is  Louis  Adrian  Montrose’s  re-working  of  his 
paper  given  at  the  1978  Spenser  Conference  at  Kalamazoo  (YW  59.1 82).  The 
year’s  Spenser  at  Kalamazoo  has  finally  proved  unobtainable. 


4.  Poetry 

Addressed  to  students  with  no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  and  little  of  the 
Bible  or  the  basic  tenets  of  Christianity,  Isabel  Rivers’  Classical  and  Christian 
Ideas  in  English  Renaissance  Poetry 23  attempts  unpretentiously  to  bring  out 
the  intellectual  assumptions,  literary  conventions  and  terminology  which  the 
Renaissance  poet  shared  with  his  readers.  Each  of  thirteen  chapters  describes 
a  key  concept  or  set  of  ideas  illustrated  by  brief  extracts  from  classical  and 
Renaissance  prose  and  verse  with  helpful  suggestions  for  further  reading. 
Rivers  is  aware  of  the  dangers  and  limitations  of  her  book,  especially  its 
inability  to  demonstrate  the  play  of  ideas  in  the  poetry  itself;  but  her  explana¬ 
tions  are  more  than  minimally  informative,  her  passages  often  stimulating,  and 
her  simplifications  at  least  sensible  and  sensitive  to  complexity. 

Two  chapters  of  Patricia  A.  Parker’s  Inescapable  Romance 24  are  relevant  to 
this  period.  In  the  first,  an  investigation  of  ‘error’  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  leads 
her  to  the  conclusion  that,  inspired  by  an  aesthetic  and  epistemological  sceptic¬ 
ism  both  playful  and  dark,  Ariosto  wrote  not  a  casually  diminished  epic  but  a 
poem  reflecting  deliberately  in  matter  and  form  a  sense  of  experience  as 
ineluctable  contingency.  Chapter  2  concentrates  on  The  Faerie  Queene,  taking 
‘dilation’  as  its  starting-point  and  exploring  (more  predictably)  the  varying 
tension  between  premature  end  and  indefinite  extension  in  each  Legend. 
Parker  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  interrelation  between  language,  content, 
imaginative  and  moral  concern,  and  structural  process;  and  she  pursues  her 
argument  through  clusters  of  association  which  are  often  suggestive  if  some¬ 
times  irritatingly  dense  and  arbitrary. 

Ranging  from  Piers  Plowman  to  Gravity’s  Rainbow,  Maureen  Quilligan’s 
The  Fanguage  of  Allegory25  is  a  bold  and  often  interesting  attempt  to  reclaim 
narrative  allegory  as  a  genre  by  dissociating  it  from  the  process  of  allegoresis. 
Quilligan  makes  substantial  use  of  The  Faerie  Queene  to  support  her  general 
propositions  that  allegories  are  texts  predicated  on  the  existence  of  sacred 
‘pretexts’,  that  they  are  fundamentally  concerned  with  the  problems  and 
possibilities  of  language  itself,  and  that  they  compel  the  reader  to  ethical 
self-definition  through  an  intensely  self-conscious  participation  in  the  fiction. 
More  particularly,  she  discusses  the  structural  principle  of  word-play  in  Book  I 


23Classical  and  Christian  Ideas  in  English  Renaissance  Poetry,  by  Isabel  Rivers.  Allen 
&  Unwin,  pp.  231.  pb  £3.95. 

24Inescapable  Romance:  Studies  in  the  Poetics  of  a  Mode,  by  Patricia  A.  Parker. 
Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  U  P.  pp.  x  +  289.  £10.20. 

2577ze  Language  of  Allegory :  Defining  the  Genre,  by  Maureen  Quilligan.  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  London:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  305.  £9. 
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of  The  Faerie  Queene  and  the  exposure  in  Book  III  of  a  conventional  erotic 
diction  which  distracts  from  the  real  purpose  of  love. 

Marlowe  has  received  more  than  a  little  attention  during  the  year.  Despite 
Millar  Maclure’s  comparative  generosity  towards  Romantic  and  Victorian 
critics,  the  extracts  he  has  assembled  in  Marlowe:  The  Critical  Heritage, 
1588— 189626  make  almost  uniformly  depressing  reading.  There  is  little  refer¬ 
ence  to  Marlowe’s  non-dramatic  verse  except  in  the  passages  from  Dyce, 
Bradley  and  Swinburne  who  agree  in  damning  the  Elegies  and  admiring  Hero 
and  Leander  for  its  sweet  poetic  sensuousness,  either  ignoring  or  treating 
simply  as  ‘defects  those  features  of  its  tone  and  design  which  have  preoccupied 
modern  critics.  Bradley’s  more  serious  treatment  of  the  translations  disap¬ 
pointingly  fails  to  ‘place’  them  in  the  larger  context  of  Marlowe’s  work.  The 
extent  and  tenor  of  recent  interest  in  Marlowe’s  non-dramatic  verse  can  be 
conveniently  assessed  in  Kenneth  Friedenreich’s  thorough  if  not  exhaustive 
Christopher  Marlowe:  An  annotated  bibliography  of  criticism  since  1950 27 
which  lists  some  fifty  items  up  to  1977  on  this  subject  including  several 
(unannotated)  dissertations.  Although  this  branch  of  Marlowe  studies  seems 
comparatively  free  from  the  Victorian  assumptions  which  Friedenreich 
believes  have  inhibited  later  work  on  the  plays,  it  shows  a  wide  diversity  of 
attitude  and  approach  which  could  be  interpreted  (according  to  tempera¬ 
ment)  as  either  promising  or  disappointing  evidence  of  a  radical  critical  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Two  articles  deal  with  Hero  and  Leader.  Cynthia  Drew  Hymel’s  1 Hero  and 
Leander-.  A  Male  Perspective  on  Female  Sexuality’  ( JWSL )  points  out  that 
‘while  the  poem  focuses  more  and  more  sharply  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  psychology  of  female  sexuality,  it  does  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
male  narrator’.  Although  the  narrator  shows  some  growth  in  understanding, 
his  final  attitude  towards  Hero  implies  the  ultimate  inevitability  of  male 
chauvinist  ignorance.  In  ‘Comic  Rhyme  in  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander' 
( ELR )  Elizabeth  Bieman  describes  some  ways  of  distinguishing  between 
intentional  and  accidental  sources  of  amusement  -  an  important  consideration 
in  interpreting  the  tone  of  the  poem  -  and  suggests  that  Marlowe  may  have 
learnt  the  use  of  multi-syllabic  rhyme  for  comic  effect  directly  from  the  Italian 
of  Ariosto,  since  Harington’s  translation  does  not  use  the  device  as  a  deflation¬ 
ary  weapon. 

Joseph  Hall  seems  more  fashionable  than  of  late,  being  the  subject  of  two 
biographical  and  critical  studies,  and  featuring  in  two  more  specific  considera¬ 
tions  of  English  satire.  It  is  of  course  mainly  as  satirist  that  he  claims  a  place  in 
this  period.  Although  F.L.  Huntley’s  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  1574 — 1656 28  treats 
Hall  as  substantially  a  man  of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  early  chapters 
emphasise  that  his  formative  years  and  first  literary  productions  were  distinctly 
late-Elizabethan.  Huntley’s  account  of  the  satires  is  basic  and  unexceptional, 
however,  failing  to  ‘place’  them  satisfactorily  either  as  period  pieces  or  as  early 

26 Marlowe :  The  Critical  Heritage,  1588 — 1896,  ed.  by  Millar  Maclure.  London,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Henley:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xiii  +  207.  £7.95. 

27 Christopher  Marlowe:  An  annotated  bibliography  of  criticism  since  1950,  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Friedenreich.  Metuchen,  N.J.  and  London:  Scarecrow  P.  pp.  ix  +  150.  £5.95. 

w  Bishop  Joseph  Hall  1574 — 1656:  A  biographical  and  critical  study,  by  F.  L.  Huntley. 
Cambridge:  D.  S.  Brewer,  pp.  viii  +  181.  £7. 
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examples  in  design  of  the  Ramist  techniques  which  he  sees  as  a  consistent 
feature  of  Hall’s  work.  Though  biography  is  carefully  subordinated  to  a 
description  of  the  works,  this  rather  undemanding  study  is  too  brief  to  do 
justice  to  their  compass;  and  Huntley  is  happiest  in  discussing  the  Meditations, 
to  which  he  gives  pre-eminence.  Leonard  D.  Tourney’s  Joseph  Hall 29  seeks  to 
establish  a  consistency  of  spirit  and  purpose  in  Hall’s  literary  work  by  placing 
him  squarely  in  the  tradition  of  Renaissance  humanism.  This  simple  but 
effective  emphasis  gives  point  to  the  early  verse  satires  with  their  interest  in 
classical  imitation,  concern  for  literary  standards,  aggressively  moralising 
temper,  and  involvement  with  the  texture  of  contemporary  social  life.  Tour¬ 
ney’s  perspective  allows  him  to  claim  a  place  for  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem  in  the 
tradition  of  humanist  satire  which  includes  More  and  Swift,  and  to  identify  the 
same  animating  principle  in  Heaven  upon  Earth  and  the  Characters .  The 
measured  appreciativeness  of  this  brief  but  comprehensive  survey  is  impres¬ 
sive,  and  its  emphasis  makes  it  rather  more  than  just  a  simple  introduction. 

In  English  Verse  Satire ,  1 590-176530  Raman  Selden  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  the  styles  and  stances  of  the  main  late -Elizabethan  satirists,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  if  the  native  tradition  combined  with  etymological  misunderstanding 
to  establish  Juvenal  as  the  model,  their  work  conforms  to  no  single  classical 
pattern.  Drawing  on  his  own  characterisation  of  the  contrasting  satiric  modes 
of  Horace  and  Juvenal  -  Persius  is  shamefully  ignored  -  Selden  identifies 
‘Horatian’  features  in  the  work  of  Lodge  and  Hall,  and  contrasts  the  fertile 
combination  in  Donne’s  Satires  of  ‘the  mixed  style  of  Complaint,  a  searing 
post-Reformation  individualistic  vision,  and  the  sophisticated  dramatic  com¬ 
pression  of  classical  satire’  with  the  vigorous  but  unstable  war  of  elements  in 
Marston’s  compelling  and  almost  unaccountable  verse.  A  rather  different 
assessment  is  to  be  found  in  R.  B.  Gill’s  ‘The  Renaissance  Conventions  of 
Envy’  ( M&H )  which  provides  an  interesting  perspective  on  several 
Elizabethan  poets.  Gill  underestimates  the  force  of  Spenser’s  protest  against 
Detraction,  but  argues  plausibly  that  Hall’s  adoption  of  the  current  fashion  of 
Envy  in  his  satires  prevented  the  decorous  imitation  of  his  classical  models, 
whilst  Marston  exploited  the  convention  with  a  sharper  force,  perhaps  not 
achieving  a  complete  ironic  detachment  but  finding  a  richer  outlet  for  his  own 
‘darkly  cynic’  nature. 

Daniel  has  attracted  two  very  different  kinds  of  attention.  In  ‘Samuel 
Daniel:  The  Poet  as  Literary  Historian'  ( SEL )  S.  Clark  Hulse  argues  that  The 
Complaint  of  Rosamond  marks  a  turning-point  in  Daniel’s  work,  showing  the 
growth  of  an  anti-progressive  sense  of  history  and  a  consequent  loss  of  faith  in 
the  value  of  an  ornate  style.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  deepening  disenchant¬ 
ment,  Daniel  developed  an  idiosyncratic  plain  style  which  reached  its  maturity 
between  1595  and  1603  in  The  Civil  Wars ,  Musophilus  and  The  Defence  of 
Rhyme.  Daniel’s  concern  for  form  and  interest  in  architectural  metaphor 
makes  him  an  obvious  candidate  (or  target)  for  structural  investigation.  In  ‘A 
Frame  of  Words:  On  the  Craftsmanship  of  Samuel  Daniel’  (ES)  Maren-Sofie 
Rpstvig  analyses  with  the  help  of  diagrams  four  examples  of  his  verse  to  show 
how  its  surface  verbal  patterns  ‘support  and  make  explicit  the  patterns  estab- 


29 Joseph  Hall,  by  Leonard  D.  Tourney.  TEAS.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K.  Hall  &  Co. 
pp.  155.  $1 1.95. 

30 English  Verse  Satire,  1590—1765,  by  Raman  Selden.  Allen  &  Unwin  (1978)  pp 
193.  £8.50. 
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lished  by  an  analysis  of  theme’,  revealing  structures  which  are  incontrovertibly 
intended. 

There  is  space  only  to  present  a  posy  of  the  year’s  other  odoriferous  flowers 
of  fancy  and  jerks  of  invention.  In  ‘The  Elizabethan  Laureate:  Self- 
Presentation  and  the  Literary  System'  ( ELH )  Richard  Helgerson  describes 
the  problems  facing  poets  of  laureate  ambition  in  the  late  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  tactics  they  employed  to  distinguish  themselves  from  amateurs  and 
professionals  in  their  effort  to  realise  humanist  ideals.  He  emphasises  the 
possible  costs  of  the  endeavour,  describing  such  poets  as  both  ‘champions  and 
victims  of  an  exalted  and  unworkable  ethos’.  Mark  W.  Eberle  has  interrupted 
his  work  on  the  dynamics  of  symbiosis  in  the  human  body-louse  to  speculate 
about  syphilitic  symbolism  in  eleven  paintings  of  Cranach  the  Elder.  Although 
‘Lucas  Cranach’s  Cupid  as  Honey  Thief  Paintings:  Allegories  of  Syphilis?’ 

( Comitatus )  provides  no  evidence  to  resolve  the  question,  it  will  inevitably 
exercise  students  of  Cupid-lore  in  later  Renaissance  poetry.  In  ‘Death,  Dung, 
the  Devil,  and  Worldly  Delights:  A  Metaphysical  Conceit  in  Harington, 
Donne,  and  Herbert'  (SP)  T.  G.  A.  Nelson  points  out  that  biblical  and  patristic 
authority  sanctioned  the  use  of  scatological  imagery  in  an  eschatalogical 
context,  illustrates  the  variety  of  tones  accompanying  such  imagery  in  the  work 
of  the  poets  named  and  insists  on  their  common  awareness  that  its  implicit 
sense  of  a  simple  distinction  between  man’s  material  and  spiritual  nature  can 
only  be  sophistical. 

In  ‘Death  by  Water:  The  Originality  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus ’ 
(. MLQ )  Ann  Thompson  puts  forward  and  manfully  sustains  the  large  claim 
that  the  author  ‘has  contrived  to  give  his  poem  a  unique  and  effective  coher¬ 
ence  by  the  way  he  builds  towards  his  extraordinary  climax’.  Her  suggestive 
analysis  shows  the  poet’s  skilful  play  with  tone  and  particularly  apt  handling  of 
the  structural  features  of  the  genre  to  illustrate  the  theme  of  deferred  con¬ 
summation.  Tetsumaro  Hayashi’s  ‘Robert  Greene  as  an  Elizabethan  Poet’ 
(SAP)  is  an  unassuming  and  occasionally  quaint  promotional  essay  for 
unsophisticates.  Hayashi  describes  the  range  of  Greene’s  work,  defines  and 
systematically  reviews  the  seven  categories  of  poem  he  wrote,  identifies  his 
four  definitions  of  love,  gives  special  emphasis  to  the  songs,  and  affirms  the 
importance  of  the  repentance  poems  whatever  the  motive  behind  their  com¬ 
position.  In  ‘The  Earl  of  Essex  and  Occasions  for  Contemplative  Verse’  ( ELR ) 
Edward  Doughtie  suggests  that  this  complex  man  may  have  exorcised  his 
wayward  individuality  through  the  conventions  of  penitential  verse,  so  relating 
his  personal  failures  and  sufferings  to  those  of  the  larger  human  community.  In 
addition,  ‘imagining  a  pastoral  life  of  contemplation  may  have  allowed  Essex 
to  give  his  escapist  impulses  an  acceptable  and  sometimes  controllable  form’. 
Devotees  of  Nashe’s  best-known  lyric  will  be  interested  in  George  T.  Amis’s 
‘The  Meter  and  Meaning  of  Nashe’s  “Adieu,  Farewell  Earths  Blisse”  ’  ( ELR ). 
However  they  react  to  his  account  of  how  it  works  metrically,  they  will  be 
sympathetic  to  his  insistence  on  treating  it  as  song,  and  his  concern  with  the 
process  by  which  commonplace  sentiments  are  invested  with  a  solemn,  quasi- 
liturgical  dignity. 

A  number  of  texts,  major  and  minor,  have  been  published  during  the  year. 
Fred  J.  Nichols’s  An  Anthology  of  Neo-Latin  Poetry31  is  in  every  sense  a 

31An  Anthology  of  Neo-Latin  Poetry,  ed.  and  trans.  by  Fred  J.  Nichols.  New  Haven, 
Conn,  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  734.  £11.70. 
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substantial  contribution  to  an  unfortunately  neglected  field,  offering  ‘an  over¬ 
all  view  of  the  most  accomplished  poetry  written  in  Latin  in  the  Renaissance  on 
a  European  scale’,  and  divided  accordingly  into  sections  covering  Italy  and 
Northern  Europe.  There  are  generous  selections  -  complete  poems  except  in 
two  cases  -  from  the  work  of  twenty-six  poets  through  three  centuries,  texts  are 
printed  in  a  form  which  Renaissance  readers  might  have  recognised  (though 
checked  against  modern  critical  editions  where  possible)  and  the  English 
translations  are  literal  enough  to  help  inexpert  Latinists.  Nichols  provides 
useful  notes  and  a  spacious  introduction  which  describes  the  general  themes 
and  practices  of  the  verse  and  considers  the  place  of  individual  poets  in  its 
chronological  development.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  current  dismemberment 
of  the  English  educational  system  may  make  Nichols’s  book  fall  on  an  age  too 
late. 

Susan  Snyder  has  produced  a  critical  edition  of  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas  for  the 
Oxford  English  Texts  series32.  Her  lengthy  introduction  includes  a  biography 
of  Sylvester,  an  assessment  of  his  qualities  as  translator,  an  account  of  the 
order  of  translation  and  texts  used  (essential  for  a  work  translated  piecemeal 
over  sixteen  years),  and  a  discussion  of  the  reception  and  influence  of  The 
Divine  Weeks  which  is  informed  by  a  measured  appreciation  of  its  merits  and 
defects.  Snyder’s  text  is  usually  based  on  the  first  edition  of  each  section  but 
admits  substantive  variants  from  later  editions  claiming  authority.  The  basic 
nature  of  her  commentary  is  probably  acceptable  given  the  attention  to  Du 
Bartas’  sources  and  analogues  in  the  edition  of  Holmes,  Lyons  and  Linker. 
Wormly  at  least  should  present  no  further  problems. 

In  ‘  “  Rosis  and  Lysa”:  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Sir  Robert  Sidney’ 
(. ELR )  Katherine  Duncan-Jones  prints  for  the  first  time  a  selection  of  twelve 
poems  from  the  autograph  MS  discovered  in  1 973  of  the  ‘sequence’  of  sixty-six 
poems  probably  written  between  1595  and  1598.  She  provides  helpful  notes 
and  an  introduction  which  describes  the  MS,  discusses  the  date  of  the  poems, 
comments  on  Sidney’s  ‘considerable  ingenuity  in  illustrating  the  lover’s  misery 
both  in  Neoplatonic  cosmological  conceits  and  strikingly  graphic  images’,  and 
suggests  some  of  the  literary  and  musical  contexts  in  which  the  poems  might  be 
seen.  An  edition  of  the  complete  MS  is  still  being  prepared.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  Norman  K.  Farmer  Jr  offers  ‘A  Newly  Discovered  Poem  by  Fulke 
Greville’  (ELR).  He  concedes  (without  exaggeration)  that  its  literary  merit  is 
slight  and  that  it  was  probably  not  intended  by  Greville  to  survive;  but  he 
suggests  that  it  offers  evidence  of  the  preliminary  thinking  on  love  and  moral¬ 
ity  which  went  into  Caelica,  whilst  its  theme  of  adultery  may  make  it  an 
interesting  facet  of  Greville’s  troubled  relationship  with  Cecil  in  whose  com¬ 
monplace  book  it  was  found. 


5.  Prose 

If  Alison  Plowden’s  respectably  down-market  and  remainderable  Tudor 
Women33  shows  a  certain  strain  in  generalising  from  the  careers  of  queens  to 

32The  Divine  Weeks  and  Works  of  Guillaume  de  Saluste,  Sieur  du  Bartas,  translated  by 
Josuah  Sylvester,  ed.  by  Susan  Snyder.  Oxford:  Clarendon  P.  2  vols.  pp.  ix  +  940.  £35. 

33Tudor  Women:  Queens  and  Commoners,  by  Alison  Plowden.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicol- 
son.  pp.  vii  +  182,  illus.  £6.50. 
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the  lot  of  commoners,  its  viewpoint  testifies  to  the  broad  and  continuing 
interest  in  attitudes  towards  women  during  the  period.  Scholars’  Facsimiles 
and  Reprints  have  contributed  in  a  most  welcome  way  to  this  area  of  study  by 
making  available  several  Tudor  and  early  Jacobean  works  of  female  instruc¬ 
tion  and  anti-feminist  satire  which  are  normally  encountered  only  piecemeal 
and  at  second  hand  in  quotations,  allusions  and  paraphrase.  Distaves  and 
Dames34,  neatly  introduced  by  Diane  Bornstein,  comprises  four  texts  no  less 
pleasurable  than  profitable :  The  Cospelles  of  Distaves  (1507-15?),  translated 
by  Henry  Watson  from  a  fifteenth-century  French  original,  employs  an  amus¬ 
ing  framework  to  snipe  at  the  presumptuous  boldness  of  bourgeois  women  for 
the  entertainment  of  upper-class  readers;  The  Northren  Mothers  Blessing,  a 
poem  printed  in  1597  but  derived  from  a  mid-fourteenth-century  original, 
reveals  something  of  the  independence  and  responsibility  the  middle-class 
housewife  might  claim  within  a  conventional  moral  scheme,  and  incidentally 
illustrates  the  antique  provenance  of  many  such  works;  The  Boke  of  the  Cyte  of 
Ladves  (1521 ),  translated  by  Brian  Anslay  from  a  treatise  by  that  celebrated 
expert  in  the  field,  Christine  of  Pisa,  is  cast  as  a  dream  allegory  whose 
discourses  in  defence  of  women  are  enlivened  by  examples  from  Boccaccio’s 
De  Claris  Mulieribus  and  Decameron,  and  from  the  Golden  Legend.  The  most 
notable  of  these  four  treatises  is  undoubtedly  the  sober,  comprehensive  and 
influential  The  Instruction  of  a  Christen  Woman  (1529),  translated  by  Richard 
Hyrde  from  the  Latin  of  Vives,  whose  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  original  of 
the  early  humanists  grows  yearly.  Three  Pamphlets  on  the  Jacobean  Anti¬ 
feminist  Controversy 35  brings  together  three  anonymous  works  published  in 
1620  -  Hie  Mulier,  the  notorious  tirade  against  the  unnaturalness  of  women 
epitomised  by  their  resort  to  male  dress;  Haec-Vir,  a  legalistic  debate  in  which 
the  transvestism  of  the  two  debaters  is  so  complete  that  neither  can  identify  the 
sex  of  the  other;  and  the  opportunist  Muld  Sacke,  which  completes  the  circle 
by  allowing  Hie  Mulier  to  make  a  damning  defence  of  herself  against  the 
charges  laid  in  the  first  pamphlet.  Barbara  J.  Baines’s  introduction  briefly 
identifies  some  of  the  particular  circumstances  which  made  it  important  to 
reaffirm  traditional  sexual  roles  at  this  time  and  in  doing  so  give  fresh  life  to  an 
old  sport. 

The  English  Sermons  of  John  Foxe 36  is  a  useful  reminder  that  although  the 
martyrologist  was  moved  to  publish  only  two  of  his  sermons  he  enjoyed  a 
certain  reputation  as  preacher.  The  popular  Sermon  of  Christ  Crucified  was 
commissioned  by  Grindal  as  Bishop  of  London  and  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross 
on  Good  Friday  1570;  the  propagandist  Sermon  Preached  at  the  Christening  of 
a  Certaine  Jew  was  delivered  in  1 579  and  translated  from  the  Latin  by  James 
Bell  with  Foxe’s  approval.  Warren  W.  Wooden’s  introduction  offers  general 
observations  about  Foxe’s  technique  and  an  appreciative  analysis  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  style  of  each  sermon  in  relation  to  its  context.  As  with  the  previous 
two  works  noticed,  facsimile  reproduction  serves  no  useful  purpose  beyond 
restoring  neglected  material  to  print. 

34 Distaves  and  Dames:  Renaissance  Treatises  For  and  About  Women,  intro,  by  Diane 
Bornstein.  Delmar,  N.Y.:  Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints  (1978).  $65. 

35Three  Pamphlets  on  the  Jacobean  Antifeminist  Controversy ,  intro,  by  Barbara  J. 
Baines.  Delmar,  N.Y.:  Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints  (1978).  $15. 

3SThe  English  Sermons  of  John  Foxe,  intro,  by  Warren  W.  Wooden.  Delmar,  N.Y.: 
Scholars'  Facsimiles  and  Reprints  (1978).  $39. 
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The  American  Philosophical  Society  deserves  credit  for  publishing  A 
Goodly  Gallerye :  William  Fulke's  Book  of  Meteors  (1563)37,  edited,  intro¬ 
duced  and  annotated  by  Theodore  Hornberger.  Based  largely  on  Aristotle, 
Seneca  and  Pliny,  with  occasional  contemporary  observations,  Fulke’s  hand¬ 
book  was  current  for  a  hundred  years,  and  provides  an  excellent  example  of 
the  transmission  of  ancient  scientific  lore  into  the  'modern'  age.  Its  durability 
may  be  explained  by  its  economic  comprehensiveness,  efficiency  of  method, 
the  accessibility  of  a  style  designed  'not  to  teache  Philosophers,  but  such  as 
nede  a  ruder  and  plainer  instruction’,  and  its  absolutely  reasonable  and  con¬ 
vincing  (however  mistaken)  explanation  of  secondary  causes  under  the  ulti¬ 
mate  disposition  of  God's  providence.  The  section  ‘Of  monstruous  or  prodigi¬ 
ous  rayne’  is  an  especially  appealing  example  of  Fulke’s  technique. 

John  H.  Gottcent’s  The  Bible  as  Literature:  a  selective  bibliography 38  is  a  less 
useful  aid  to  research  than  one  might  have  hoped.  Gottcent  lists  few  works  in 
support  of  his  claim  that  ‘in  the  Renaissance  more  attention  came  to  be  paid  to 
the  style  and  power  of  biblical  literature’,  and  -  granted  the  impossibility  of 
catering  for  every  need  -  there  is  something  less  than  impressive  about  a 
compilation  which  aims  to  provide  a  starting  point  for  those  interested  in  the 
Bible  as  literature  and  yet  overlooks  such  obvious  areas  of  interest  as,  for 
example,  the  metrical  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  influence  of  the 
language  and  imagery  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

In  ‘Logic  in  Puritan  Sermons  in  the  Late  Sixteenth  Century  and  Plain  Style’ 
(Style)  John  G.  Rechtien  develops  the  argument  that  'Puritans  turned  from  the 
traditional  model  of  the  sermon,  which  had  adapted  the  Ciceronian  oration 
and  applied  rhetoric  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  to  sermons  organised  in 
logical  parts  which  could  be  easily  visualized’.  He  discusses  the  development 
and  illustrates  the  organisational  methods  of  this  ‘plain  style’,  distinguishing  it 
from  the  'low  style’  of  the  rhetorical  tradition.  Finally,  it  is  the  rhetorical 
tradition  which  concerns  Alvin  Vos  in  '  “Good  Matter  and  Good  Utterance”: 
The  Character  of  English  Ciceronianism’  ( SEL ).  Vos  challenges  the  basis  of 
Bacon’s  attack  on  the  ‘distemper’  of  Ciceronianism  by  arguing  that  it  never 
encouraged  a  dissociation  between  manner  and  matter.  For  Ascham,  the  two 
were  indissolubly  linked,  with  style  a  measure  of  the  soul  itself;  and  it  is  in  his 
work  rather  than  in  Harvey’s  that  the  full  subtlety  and  distinctive  genius  of 
English  Ciceronianism  is  to  be  found. 


3M  Goodly  Gallerye:  William  Fulke’s  Book  of  Meteors  (1563),  ed.  and  intro,  by 
Theodore  Hornberger.  Philadephia,  Pa.:  American  Philosophical  Society,  pp.  121.  $6. 

MThe  Bible  as  Literature:  a  selective  bibliography ,  by  John  H.  Gottcent.  Boston, 
Mass.:  G.K.  Hall  &  Co.  pp.  xvii  +  170.  $22. 
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The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century, 
Excluding  Drama 

BRIAN  NELLIST  and  NICK  SHRIMPTON 


This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1.  General,  by  Brian  Nellist;  2.  Poetry,  by 
Nick  Shrimpton,  with  sections  on  Jonson  and  Marvell  by  Brian  Nellist;  3. 
Prose,  by  Brian  Nellist. 

A  selective  review  of  books  may  be  found  in  SEL. 


1.  General 

In  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  emblem,  one  area  where  its  relation  with  text 
is  unmistakable,  and  which  has  been  neglected  up  to  now,  is  the  engraved 
title-page.  Margery  Corbett  and  R.  W.  Lightbown1,  in  a  study  which  wears  its 
learning  with  stylish  ease,  demonstrate  in  their  analysis  of  twenty  such  titles, 
covering  poetry,  history,  the  Bible,  politics,  that  they  constitute  a  kind  of  visual 
index  to  the  arguments  of  the  book.  The  frontispieces  themselves  are  well 
reproduced  and  an  introductory  chapter  distinguishes  lucidly  between  the 
interrelated  forms  of  emblem,  device  and  hieroglyph.  Maybe  more  pages  are 
devoted  to  John  Bulwer  than  his  importance  warrants,  and  representations  of 
the  Trinity  can  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds  than  polemic  against 
Socinians,  but  this  is  an  original  and  significant  contribution  to  the  cultural 
history  of  the  English  Renaissance. 

The  festschrift 2  for  Geoffrey  Nuttall  has  the  expected  number  of  articles  on 
seventeenth-century  religious  attitudes.  R.  Buick  Knox  demonstrates  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  voice  maintained  by  the  publishing  episcopate  throughout  the  cen¬ 
tury,  though  summary  tends  to  blur  such  distinctions  of  tone  and  viewpoint  as 
might  exist.  Gordon  Rupp  usefully  corrects  the  prejudice  that  confines  Puritan 
writing  to  controversy,  by  illustrating  the  fervour  of  its  Christocentric  piety  and 
its  continuity  with  the  language  of  later  medieval  devotion.  R.  Tudor  Jones 
confirms  the  argument  in  his  study  of  two  Welsh  Puritans,  and  provides 
evidence  also  for  R.  L.  Greaves’s  useful  distinction  between  the  Puritan  and 
the  Sectary,  in  terms  of  the  relative  weight  they  give  to  reason  and  experience 
in  the  construction  of  their  arguments. 

Those  interested  in  the  context  of  ideas  in  the  period  are  indebted  to  Don 
Parry  Norford  ( JHI ,  1977)  for  an  interesting  study  of  microcosm  and  macro- 


1The  Comely  Frontispiece:  The  Emblematic  Title-Page  in  England  1550-1660,  by 
Margery  Corbett  and  R.  W.  Lightbown.  London,  Henley  and  Boston:  Routledge  & 
Regan  Paul.  pp.  viii+248.  £11.95. 

2 Reformation ,  Con  for  miry  and  Dissent:  Essays  in  honour  of  Geoffrey  Nuttall ,  ed.  by  R. 
Buick  Knox.  Epworth  Press,  pp.  302. 
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cosm  and  the  influence  of  Italian  philosophical  humanism.  If  the  self  can 
contain  the  image  of  the  summum  totalis,  then  terms  used  to  describe  the 
divinity  are  readily  extended  to  human  consciousness,  as  by  Traherne.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  self’s  transcendence  of  the  world  feeds  the  solipsism  of  much 
Metaphysical  poetry.  Daniel  Masea  (JHI,  1977)  argues  for  the  influence  of 
Bruno  on  members  of  the  Northumberland  circle  and  more  specifically  on 
Nicholas  Hill.  Sarah  Hatton  (JHI,  1978)  complicates  our  simple  paradigms  by 
her  study  of  Thomas  Jackson,  an  Oxford  Platonist,  eloquent  in  the  imagery  of 
enlightenment,  yet  a  Laudian  High-churchman.  His  critic  Thomas  Twisse 
combined  his  Puritanism  with  sympathy  for  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen. 

Among  contributions  to  the  bibliography  of  the  period,  Wayne  Phelps 
(PBS A )  adds  Thomas  Gainsford  to  the  founding  fathers  of  Grub  Street,  a 
graduate  from  hack-writing  to  the  editing  of  corantos.  The  political  pressures 
felt  by  writer  and  publisher  in  the  1640s  are  demonstrated  by  Jay  A.  Gertz- 
mann  (AEB)  in  an  account  of  Brathwait’s  changing  dedications  of  The  English 
Gentleman  and  Gentlewoman  from  Strafford  and  his  wife  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  back  to  Strafford’s  son  and  widow  in  1 652.  C.  W.  Chilton  ( Lib ) 
identifies  the  stock  on  the  shelves  of  a  Hull  bookseller  in  1644.  Among  the 
school-texts,  prayer-books  and  theology,  stood  a  play  by  Fletcher  and  poems 
by  Daniel,  Phineas  Fletcher,  Alexander,  and  Casimir.  Students  of  bibliogra¬ 
phy  are  set  daunting  tasks  by  William  P.  Williams  (AEB ),  including  the  further 
study  of  specific  printing-shops,  their  equipment,  and  the  identification  of  their 
personnel. 


2.  Poetry 

Since  1947,  when  Louis  L.  Martz’s  claim  that  Donne’s  Anniversaries  were 
based  on  traditional  meditative  practices  first  appeared  in  ELH,  the  discussion 
of  seventeenth-century  religious  poetry  has  been  more  and  more  preoccupied 
with  the  theological  affiliations  of  its  writers.  Are  the  poems  of  Donne, 
Herbert  and  Vaughan  constructed  according  to  Ignatian,  Salesian  and  Augus- 
tinian  devotional  techniques?  And  if  so,  what  does  this  imply  about  their 
opinions?  Now  at  last  we  have,  in  Barbara  Kiefer  Lewalski’s  Protestant  Poetics 
and  the  Seventeenth-Century  Religious  Lyric3,  a  major  study  to  set  against 
Martz’s  The  Poetry  of  Meditation  (1954). 

This  book  goes  beyond  merely  local  criticism  of  Martz’s  stress  upon  Catholic 
influences  to  the  depiction  of  a  major  alternative  tradition,  a  specifically 
Protestant  poetics  founded  in  the  Bible.  Not  only,  in  Professor  Lewalski’s 
view,  were  Anglican  poets  of  this  period  likely  to  be  Calvinists.  Such  opinions 
actually  brought  in  their  train  particular  literary  resources.  The  Protestant 
regard  for  figurative  language,  interest  in  biblical  genres  (especially  Psalms 
and  Canticles  as  models  for  lyric),  imitation  of  scriptural  rhetoric,  and  fascina¬ 
tion  with  typology  are  all  illustrated  with  magisterial  thoroughness.  Subse¬ 
quent  chapters  suggest,  in  similar  detail,  the  strength  of  the  indigenous  tradi¬ 
tions  of  meditation,  emblematics  and  sermon  theory.  A  long  final  section 
shows  these  Protestant  poetics  at  work  in  Donne,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  Traherne 
and  Edward  Taylor.  Professor  Lewalski’s  book  will  provoke  its  own  spate  of 

3 Protestant  Poetics  and  the  Seventeenth-Century  Religious  Lyric,  by  Barbara  Kiefer 
Lewalski.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  536.  £17.20. 
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controversies.  But  its  trenchancy  and  learning  introduce  a  new  intellectual 
rigour  to  a  debate  in  which  the  attribution  of  theological  opinion  to  poets 
sometimes  seems  to  reside  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

A  similarly  provocative  survey,  though  of  a  less  extensive  field,  is  provided 
by  James  Turner’s  The  Politics  of  Landscape* .  This  applies  Raymond  Wil¬ 
liams’s  Marxist  reading  of  landscape  to  the  literature  of  an  unprecedentedly 
early  period,  much  of  it  hitherto  barely  known.  Landscape  verse  flourished  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Turner  argues,  because  it  offered  both  an  idyllic 
escape  from,  and  a  propagandist  contribution  to,  political  conflict.  Country- 
house  poetry  hypocritically  applied  Horace’s  praise  of  simplicity  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  exploitative  enclosers,  trying  in  the  process  to  shore  up  the  ancien 
regime.  The  argument  is  sometimes  rushed,  but  the  book  does  offer  an 
illuminating  account  of  its  most  substantial  specimen,  ‘Upon  Appleton 
House'.  Elsewhere  ( N&Q )  the  same  author  extends  the  catalogue  of  contem¬ 
porary  tributes  to  Denham’s  Cooper’s  Hill.  Heather  Dubrow  (Genre)  offers  a 
more  conventional  account  of  the  country-house  poem,  suggesting  ways  in 
which  it  avoids  problems  inherent  in  such  parallel  forms  as  pastoral,  satire  and 
epideictic  verse. 

A  third  wide-ranging  survey,  Raman  Selden’s  English  Verse  Satire 
1590-1765 5,  seems  at  first  sight  to  ignore  the  early  seventeenth  century 
entirely.  In  fact  it  provides,  in  chapters  ostensibly  devoted  to  earlier  and  later 
periods,  a  useful  sketch  of  the  very  gradual  way  in  which  seventeenth-century 
satire  moved  away  from  the  vituperative  Juvenalian  manner  of  the 
Elizabethans  and  towards  the  benignly  corrective  procedures  of  Horace. 
Three  short  articles  also  cast  their  nets  widely  over  the  poetry  of  the  period. 
Don  Parry  Norford  ( 1HI ,  1977)  attempts  to  trace  the  theme  of  microcosm  and 
macrocosm  in  Donne,  Browne  and  Traherne.  Gordon  Braden  ( ELR ) 
examines  the  handling  of  Catullus’s  ‘Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia’,  concluding  that 
only  Donne  and  Marvell  overcame  the  manifest  contradiction  between  classi¬ 
cal  eroticism  and  Christian  morality.  Jonathan  Goldberg  ( ELH )  argues  that 
court  poets  exploited  James  I’s  own  ambiguous  image  of  the  player  king,  in 
Basilikon  Doron,  as  a  means  of  politic  equivocation. 

Several  minor  poets  have  received  individual  attention.  J.  E.  Platt  (N&Q) 
prints  a  poem  by  Joseph  Hall,  discovered  in  a  Reigersberch  album  in  Leiden 
Library,  explaining  that  the  two  men  probably  met  during  the  latter’s  visit  to 
Cambridge  in  1596-7.  Ann  Thompson  (MLQ)  writes  incisively  about  Francis 
Beaumont’s  Salamacis  and  Hermaphroditus ,  reinforcing  our  sense  that  this  is 
one  of  the  best  Ovidian  erotic  poems  of  the  period.  Donald  S.  Lawless  (N&Q) 
follows  up  J.  H.  P.  Pafford’s  discovery  of  a  previously  unknown  ‘Elegy  on  Sir 
Warham  St.  Leger’  by  Philip  Massinger  (N&Q,  1 978;  YW  59.191 )  with  some 
biographical  information  about  Sir  Warham.  Discussion  of  Chapman’s  Ovids 
Banquet  of  Sense  has  flourished  recently.  Jerald  D.  Jahn  (TSL,  1978)  adds  a 
further  voice  to  it,  arguing,  somewhat  convolutedly,  for  an  attempt  by  the  poet 
to  turn  popular  audiences  against  Ovidian  narratives.  Giles  Fletcher’s  Christs 
Victorie,  and  Triumph  is  submitted  to  numerological  analysis  by  James  Bob- 

4The  Politics  of  Landscape ,  by  James  Turner.  Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  pp.  xiv  +  238. 
£12.50. 

5 English  Verse  Satire  1 590-1765 ,  by  Raman  Selden.  Allen  &  Unwin  (1978).  pp.  193. 
£8.50. 
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rick  ( TSLL ),  and  John  Fuller  (PBA,  1976)  writes  at  length,  in  a  Chatterton 
Lecture,  about  the  Horatian  and  'pre-Scriblerian'  pleasures  of  William  King’s 
The  Art  of  Cookery.  B.  S.  Field  Jr  (ELN)  points  out  that  two  seventeenth- 
century  imitations  of  the  Argalus  and  Parthenia  episodes  from  the  Arcadia 
were  based  on  Quarles  rather  than  Sidney.  Katherine  Philips  is  hailed  by  Lucy 
Brashear  ( AWR )  as  the  first  English  poet  to  suggest  that  women  could 
genuinely  like  and  admire  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  however,  she  is 
accused  of  deterring  other  women  from  writing  verse  by  establishing  the  pose 
of  the  'reluctant  poetess’.  Edward  W.  Pitcher  ( N&Q )  poses  two  problems 
about  the  poet  and  pamphleteer  Thomas  Herbert  (floruit  1642).  Are  the 
pamphlets  of  'Thomas  Harbert’  his?  And  what  became  of  him  after  1642? 

The  directness  of  Jonson’s  poetry  continues  to  attract  and  baffle  the  critic. 
William  E.  Cain  ( Criticism ),  for  example,  agreeing  with  Raymond  Williams  in 
his  suspicion  of  the  structures  of  patronage  and  praise  within  which  Jonson 
wrote,  defends  the  poetry  by  attributing  to  it  comparable  suspicions.  Elements 
of  anxiety  and  criticism  in  'To  Penshurst’  and  'To  his  Muse’  are  well  identified 
but  yielded  overdue  importance.  George  Parfitt  ( SEL ),  discussing  ‘A  Speech 
according  to  Horace’,  convinces  the  reader  that  the  apparent  praise  of  the 
Artillery  Company  involves  more  irony  than  has  been  hitherto  discovered,  in 
the  exchange  of  roles  between  City  and  Gentry.  The  ‘Epitaph  of  Elizabeth, 
L.H.’  has  been  honoured  twice  this  year:  Nathaniel  Strout  (ELN)  traces  to 
Camden's  etymology  of  her  Christian  name,  'the  quiet  rest  of  the  Lord’, 
reasons  for  the  poet’s  deliberated  reticence  about  her  identity,  while  Ossi 
Ihalainen  (NM)  explains  the  silence  by  presenting  the  poem  as  didactic,  an 
assertion  of  the  superiority  of  private  virtue  over  public  identity.  Alan  J. 
Peacock  (EA)  indicates  parallels  and,  more  important,  divergences  of  spirit 
between  Jonson’s  elegies  in  'Underwood’  and  Latin  elegiac.  The  critical  use¬ 
fulness  of  such  comparisons  is  demonstrated  by  Hugh  Underhill  (ArielE )  when 
he  sets  Jonson’s  epitaph  on  his  son  beside  a  comparable  poem  by  Jon  Silkin. 
Despite  the  injustice  built  into  such  methods,  the  article  successfully  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  poignancy  attendant  upon  Jonson’s  public  reserve  and  the 
rhetoric  that  invades  some  contemporary  publications  of  private  response. 

An  article  on  Jonson’s  prose  may  be  included  here,  I  hope.  Margaret 
Clayton  (RES)  has  identified  in  Timber ,  in  the  discussion  of  flattery,  yet 
another  borrowing,  from  the  Policraticus  of  John  of  Salisbury.  Selection  and 
slight  changes  are  scrupulously  identified,  shifting  the  emphasis  in  the  passage 
from  sympathy  for  the  great  subjected  to  flattery  to  understanding  criticism  of 
those  offering  it. 

The  most  important  account  of  Donne  is,  of  course,  Protestant  Poetics 
(discussed  above).  His  secular  poetry  has,  however,  not  been  neglected.  A.  R. 
Cousins  (ELR)  argues  that  the  term  ‘mannerism’  accurately  describes  a 
moment  in  English  literary  history,  taking  the  later  poems  of  Ralegh  and  early 
poems  of  Donne  as  the  chief  examples  of  what  he  defines  as  a  sceptical  and 
disorderly  style.  R.  W.  Hamilton  (RMS)  divides  the  ‘Songs  and  Sonnets’  into 
Petrarchist  poems,  poems  of  Ovidian  naturalism  and  poems  of  Platonic  mutu¬ 
ality,  producing  in  the  process  some  interesting  analyses.  Peter  Dane  (Parer- 
gon,  1977)  attempts  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Donne’s  treatment  of  lovers’ 
partings  and  his  understanding  of  death.  Ernst  Haublein  (Anglia)  surveys 
Donne’s  use  of  the  image  of  the  king. 

Several  articles  address  themselves  to  individual  poems.  Patrick  Swinden 
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(' CritQ )  follows  his  laborious  paraphrase  of  ‘Air  and  Angels’  with  a  plea  for 
direct  responses,  uncluttered  by  scholarly  pre -occupation  with  the  ‘metaphysi¬ 
cal  paraphernalia’  of  the  argument.  Katherine  March  ( SCN ,  1977)  discusses 
the  last  three  lines  of  the  same  poem,  concluding  that  their  tone  is  ‘bittersweet’. 
G.  R.  Kress  ( PTL ,  1978)  claims  that  a  linguistic  breakdown  underlies  the 
sense  of  natural  disorder  in  ‘A  Nocturnal  upon  S.  Lucy’s  Day’,  pointing  to  a 
distortion  of  ‘the  classificatory  system  which  provides  input  to  rules  of  lan¬ 
guage’.  George  W.  Nitchie’s  reflections  upon  ‘Love’s  Alchymie’  (SoR)  consist 
of  unhelpful  speculations  about  how  seriously  Donne  took  women.  The  poet’s 
belief  in  God,  Nitchie  solemnly  asserts,  was  what  enabled  him  to  laugh  at  the 
ladies.  Edward  Le  Comte  (SCN,  1977)  is  even  less  useful.  Struggling  to  make  a 
problem  out  of  the  word  ‘spring’  in  line  13  of  ‘The  Canonization’,  he  eventu¬ 
ally  concedes  that  it  does  after  all  mean  exactly  what  we  always  thought  it 
meant.  Marvin  Morillo  ( ELN )  argues  for  the  1633  comma,  and  against  the 
1719  colon,  after  the  word  ‘emptiness’  in  the  second  stanza  of  the  ‘Nocturnal’. 
Rather  more  substantially,  L.  Mizejewski  ( JEGP ,  1977)  suggests  that  the 
‘Storme’  and  ‘Calme’  are  Donne’s  first  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  a 
mechanistic  and  disorderly  universe,  foreshadowing  in  this  respect  ‘An 
Anatomy  of  the  World’.  M.  Thomas  Hester  (ELN)  makes  a  case  for  our 
appreciation  of  Donne’s  epigrams,  pointing  to  the  sophisticated  mixture  of 
Greek  (or  inscriptional)  and  Roman  (or  witty)  epigrammatic  technique  in  ‘Sir 
John  Wingfield’. 

Donne’s  satires  are  thoughtfully  compared  by  Heather  Dubrow  (SEL  )  with 
those  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Unlike  Raman  Selden  (discus¬ 
sed  above),  who  sees  Donne  as  an  imitator  of  Persius,  Dubrow  explains  the 
Donne  manner  as  a  problematic  combination  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  R.  W. 
Hamilton  (N&Q)  finds  a  new  source  for  ‘Satyre  I’  in  Hoby’s  translation  of 
Castiglione’s  The  Courtier.  M.  Thomas  Hester  (PLL)  argues  that  ‘Satyre  II’ 
should  be  seen  as  an  ironic  apologia  for  satire  itself,  unified  by  its  concern  with 
the  abuse  of  language. 

Four  articles  discuss  Donne’s  religious  poetry.  Paul  G.  Stanwood,  in  the 
‘Liturgy  and  Literature’  issue  of  Mosaic,  examines  the  treatment  of  time  in 
Donne,  Crashaw  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  His  definition  of  liturgy  is  too  broad,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  argument  to  make  any  real  progress  and  his  critical  points  are 
slight.  Writing  in  the  American  Benedictine  Review  Thomas  Hahn  takes,  as  one 
might  expect,  a  Martzist  view  of  ‘Holy  Sonnet  XI’.  Medieval  poetic  as  well  as 
meditative  traditions  are  suggested  to  lie  behind  Donne’s  choice  of  imagery. 
Christopher  S.  Nassaar  (CP)  observes,  briefly,  that  Donne  sees  himself  as 
large  and  grand  in  the  ‘Hymne  to  God,  my  God’  but  as  tiny  and  unimportant  in 
the  contemporaneous  ‘Hymne  to  God  the  Father’.  Bernard  Richards  (N&Q) 
writes  rather  more  fruitfully  about  the  phrase  ‘lattices  of  eyes’  in  the  Second 
Anniversarie .  Though  the  principal  source  is  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Donne’s 
more  physical  use  of  the  image  may  be  influenced  by  Watts’s  translation  of 
Augustine’s  Confessions ,  a  link  which  would  reinforce  his  general  sense  of 
mundane  perception  as  a  view  through  lattices.  Some  brief  bibliographical  and 
biographical  notes  complete  the  Donne  roll-call.  William  E.  McCarron  and 
Jack  M.  Shuttleworth  (SCN)  report  the  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  1633  Poems, 
not  listed  in  the  Keynes  Bibliography ,  in  the  Colonel  Richard  Gimbel 
Aeronautical  Library  at  the  US  Air  Force  Academy.  Colonel  Gimbel,  it 
appears,  bought  any  book  dealing  with  flight,  even  in  its  angelic  and  spiritual 
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forms.  Dennis  Flynn  (BRH)  discusses  the  military  symbolism  of  the  1591 
portrait,  suggesting  that  it  implies  'purposeful  intensity’  rather  than  playful¬ 
ness.  In  SCN ,  however,  the  same  writer  does  find  a  role  for  the  poet’s  sense  of 
fun,  claiming  that  his  ironic  treatment,  in  the  letters  from  Mitcham,  of  the 
rumour  that  the  Protestant  divine  Hugh  Broughton  had  turned  Catholic 
‘suggests  a  qualifying  element  to  his  Anglicanism  during  these  years’. 

This  persistent  concern  with  the  details  of  religious  allegiance  is  also  the 
keynote  of  the  year’s  Herbert  criticism.  The  preface  of  Edmund  Miller’s 
Drudgerie  Divine:  The  Rhetoric  of  God  and  Man  in  George  Herbert 6 7  is  dated 
‘Feast  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  text  seems  to  regret  that  Herbert  cannot  be  claimed  for  Rome.  If  the 
poet  will  not  be  made  a  Catholic,  however.  Miller  is  at  least  determined  that  he 
should  not  be  a  Protestant  either.  Herbert  emerges  as  an  ‘uncontroversial’ 
latitudinarian,  whose  perpetual  shrinking  from  theological  debate  Miller 
unwisely  labels  ‘negative  capability’,  The  obvious  difficulties  for  such  an 
argument  of  ‘The  Church  Militant’  are  fudged  and,  despite  some  useful  obser¬ 
vations  on  Herbert’s  prose,  this  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  book  which  would 
have  been  better  if  it  had  been  written  after  Protestant  Poetics,  rather  than  at 
the  same  time.  Infinitely  more  valuable,  for  both  expert  and  beginner,  is  John 
R.  Roberts’s  collection  Essential  Articles  for  The  Study  of  George  Herbert’s 
Poetry1.  A  sensible  introduction  sketches  the  history  of  Herbert  criticism,  and 
the  thirty-four  admirably  chosen  articles  include  indispensable  work  by 
(among  others)  Joseph  Summers,  Rosemund  Tuve,  Helen  Vendler,  Stanley 
Fish  and  Amy  Charles. 

Leading  what  should  perhaps  be  called  the  Protestant  Party  in  the  journals  is 
Richard  Strier,  who  has  published  no  less  than  three  articles  on  the  question  of 
Herbert’s  beliefs.  In  GHJ  (1978)  he  disputes  the  claim  that  Herbert’s  poetry 
shows  a  Counter-Reformation  willingness  to  use  imagery  of  sensual  and  sexual 
indulgence  positively  in  religious  contexts.  Even  in  ‘The  Invitation’,  admitted 
to  be  the  most  difficult  case,  we  are  still  ‘far  from  Saint  Teresa’.  Another 
difficult  case,  ‘To  all  Angels  and  Saints’,  is  confronted  in  MP.  This  poem, 
described  as  the  locus  classicus  for  establishing  the  appeal  of  Rome  to  Herbert, 
is  closely  analysed  to  reveal  its  Puritan  features.  Finally,  in  ELH.  he  presents  a 
complex  argument  for  Herbert’s  adherence  to  a  Protestant  tradition  of  medita¬ 
tion,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  so-called  ‘literature  of  tears’.  Herbert’s 
Mary  Magdalene,  Strier  claims,  should  be  seen  as  ‘the  washer’  rather  than  ‘the 
weeper’.  John  E.  Booty  (Mosaic)  examines  the  influence  on  The  Temple  of  the 
Prayer  Book  and  of  Anglican  spirituality.  Garret  Keizer  (ELN)  finds  an 
analogy  for  Herbert’s  ‘Anagram’  in  a  sermon  by  Lancelot  Andrewes,  using  it 
to  suggest  that  verbal  play  on  the  name  Mary  was  conventional  even  in 
Protestant  circles.  Chana  Block  (, ELR ,  1978)  demonstrates  the  range  of  Bible 
reference  in  ‘Love  (III)’,  before  quarrelling  with  Stanley  Fish’s  theory  that 
Herbert’s  readers  are  made  to  feel  insufficient.  Heather  Asals  (GHJ ,  1977) 
argues  that  topoi  current  in  the  literature  about  Magdalene  Herbert  (such  as 
Donne’s  funeral  sermon)  are  used  by  her  son,  especially  in  ‘The  British 

6 Drudgerie  Divine:  The  Rhetoric  of  God  and  Man  in  George  Herbert ,  by  Edmund 
Miller.  SSELER  No.  84.  Salzburg:  U.  Salzburg,  pp.  x  +  250. 

7 Essential  Articles  For  The  Study  Of  George  Herbert’s  Poetry,  ed.  by  John  R.  Roberts. 
Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books,  pp.  xviii+602. 
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Church’,  to  provide  an  image  for  Anglicanism.  It  is  Keiichi  Omzuka  (SELL), 
however,  who  provides  the  year’s  most  unusual  account  of  the  Protestant 
Herbert.  He  discovers  nothing  less  than  our  old  friend  ‘the  Protestant  work 
ethic’  in  seven  poems  from  The  Temple. 

The  remaining  studies  of  Herbert  are  more  varied.  Albert  C.  Labriola 
(GHJ,  1978)  examines  the  relationship  of  Herbert  and  Crashaw  to  the  schola 
cordis  mode  of  religious  poetry,  in  an  article  which  overlaps  in  several  respects 
with  his  separate  study  of  C  rashaw  (discussed  below).  Five  salient  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  tradition  are  distinguished  and  Herbert’s  ‘The  Bunch  of  Grapes’  is 
analysed  in  their  light.  Joseph  Summers  (GHJ ,  1978)  examines  the  sequence 
from  ‘Joseph's  Coat"  to  ‘A  True  Hymne’  to  discover  whether  relationships 
between  poems  suggest  themselves.  The  conclusions  drawn  are,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  rather  insubstantial.  Garret  Keizer  (Cithara,  1978)  relates  Herbert’s 
struggles  with  both  God  and  himself  to  the  biblical  account  of  Jacob’s  struggle. 
Chauncey  Wood  (GHJ,  1978)  struggles  with  Herbert’s  ‘Coloss.  3.3’,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  italicised  text  in  terms  of  the  values  traditionally  associated 
with  east-west,  west-east  and  up-and-down  movement. 

John  B.  Lord  (GHJ,  1978)  uses  a  computer  to  expand  poems  into  their 
‘matrix  of  acoustic  features’.  Not  altogether  surprisingly,  it  turns  out  that 
deviations  from  the  phonetic  norm  reach  their  peak  as  the  conceit  is  resolved, 
and  then  decline.  John  H.  Ottenhoff  (GHJ,  1978),  more  conventionally,  gives 
an  account  of  Herbert’s  experiments  with  sonnet-form.  Another  description  of 
Herbert's  metrical  and  stanzaic  procedures  is  provided  by  Louise  Schleiner 
(SEL)  who  suggests  technical  similarities  between  his  lyrics  and  the  songs  of 
his  Jacobean  youth.  Sam  Westgate  (JHI,  1977)  discusses  Herbert’s  attitude 
to  wit,  arguing  that  the  ideal  of  a  wit  consumed  in  the  flame  of  a  higher  purpose 
is  achieved  in  only  a  handful  of  poems,  of  which  ‘Love  (II)’  is  the  best  example. 
Camille  Slights  ( Expl )  claims  that  ‘Trinitie  Sunday’  is  less  an  application  of 
trinitarian  doctrine  to  personal  life  than  an  account  of  the  fusion  of  opposites. 
T.  A.  Joscelyne  ( N&Q )  relates  ‘Easter’  to  a  passage  in  St  Victorinus’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  The  cockatrice  mentioned  in  ‘Sinnes  round’  leads 
Laurence  A.  Breiner  (MP)  to  speculate  about  Herbert’s  knowledge  of 
alchemy.  If  this  is  an  alchemical  cockatrice,  its  characteristic  depiction  as  a 
creature  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  would  echo  both  the  circular  form  of  the  poem 
and  the  repetitious  cycle  of  sin  described.  Saad  El-Gabalawy  (ESC)  suggests 
that  Herbert’s  allegorical  technique  offers  rich  possibilities  for  research.  His 
own  researches,  however,  prove  unexciting.  Ted-Larry  Pebworth  (ELR) 
prints  a  new  edition  of  Herbert’s  two  poems  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  based 
on  the  text  in  the  Cambridge  poetical  miscellany  whose  rediscovery  he 
announced  in  1978  (TCBS,  1978;  YW  59.195). 

Amy  Charles  (GHJ ,  1978),  with  the  expertise  to  be  expected  of  a  scholar 
who  is  both  Ralph  Knevet’s  editor  and  George  Herbert’s  biographer,  com¬ 
pares  the  poetry  of  the  two  men.  Knevet,  she  suggests,  found  Herbert  a  catalyst 
as  well  as  a  model.  Helen  Wilcox  (N&Q)  provides  a  lively  account  of  another 
follower  of  Herbert,  the  Cornishman  Polwhele  whose  ‘On  Mr  Herbert’s 
Divine  poeme  the  church’  was  written  in  the  1630s.  His  contrast  between  a 
discordant  ‘Nose-Twange’  and  the  sweet  ‘Church-musick’  of  Herbert  is 
explained  by  reference  to  contemporary  satire.  Ben  Jonson,  amongst  others, 
attributes  a  distinctive  ‘noise’  or  ‘twang’  to  Puritans  and  the  sound  becomes, 
for  Polwhele,  a  symbol  of  dissent. 
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The  two  most  urgent  needs  in  the  field  of  Cavalier  Poetry  were  diagnosed  by 
David  C.  Judkins  in  1977  ( ELR ;  YW  58.195)  as  an  edition  of  Waller  and  a 
biography  of  Carew.  Lynn  Sadler’s  study  of  Carew8  goes  at  least  some  way 
towards  meeting  the  second  of  those  demands.  The  first  chapter  gives  a 
sensible  account  of  the  very  few  facts  at  present  known  about  Carew’s  life.  The 
rest  of  the  book  makes  a  welcome  attempt  to  rescue  his  work  from  the  joint 
shadows  of  Jonson  and  Donne.  The  criticism  is  competent  rather  than  corus¬ 
cating,  but  this  is  a  workmanlike  account  of  a  neglected  author,  and  students,  in 
particular,  will  find  it  helpful.  Carew’s  friend,  Thomas  May,  is  the  subject  of 
two  notes  by  Wayne  H.  Phelps  ( N&Q ),  one  concerned  with  the  confusion  of 
some  facts  about  his  life,  the  others  with  the  MS  poem  'Neptune  to  King 
Charles’,  previously  unpublished  in  its  entirety.  C.  J.  Wortham  (N&Q)  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  wars  which  Lovelace  tells  Lucasta  he  is  going  to  are  the  French 
ones. 

Thomas  Clayton  (N&Q)  replies  to  Peter  Beal’s  note  about  the  Hopkinson 
MSS  (N&Q,  1977:  YW  58.195),  arguing  that  only  four  of  the  poems  there 
attributed  to  ‘J.S.’  are  certainly  by  Suckling.  Leah  Sinanoglou  Marcus  (SP) 
writes  with  her  customary  intelligence  about  the  way  in  which  Herrick’s 
pastoral  poetry  serves  the  Stuart  cause,  pointing  to  the  politically  controversial 
nature  of  such  things  as  Mayday  festivities.  Robert  W.  Halli  Jr  (Expl),  discus¬ 
sing  ‘Upon  Julia’s  Fall’  and  ‘Upon  Lucia  dabled  in  the  dew’,  draws  attention  to 
the  Renaissance  derivation  of  ‘sincere’  from  sine  cera  (without  wax).  Julia  and 
Lucia  are  thereby  suggested  to  be  embryonic  Marlene  Dietrichs,  with  legs  as 
smooth  as  Roman  sculpture  (on  which  wax  was  used  to  fill  flaws).  Peter 
Swenger  (ELH)  claims  that  Herrick’s  fairy  poems  have  a  mythic  structure  and 
proceeds  to  explain  it.  With  acknowledgements  to  Levi-Strauss  and  Barthes, 
he  eventually  uncovers  ritualised  erotic  significances. 

Structures  and  codes  loom  large  in  David  Trotter’s  The  Poetry  of  Abraham 
Cowley9 .  The  failure  of  The  Civil  War  is  attributed  to  a  split  between  epic  and 
satiric  codes,  the  love  lyrics  are  said  to  reveal  a  clash  between  a  Sidney  code 
and  a  Donne  code,  and  the  Davideis  is  seen  as  an  attempt  to  alter  the  pagan 
code  of  epic  to  accommodate  sacred  truths.  Much  of  this,  of  course,  is  simply 
saying  old  things  about  Cowley  in  new  language,  and  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  the  book  is  actually  a  piece  of  old-fashioned  intellectual  history. 
Cowley,  Trotter  suggests,  reflects  with  peculiar  clarity  Hobbes’s  new  stress  on 
propositional  truth  (based  on  evidence)  rather  than  locutionary  truth  (based 
merely  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker).  The  1 656  Poems  is  a  transitional  text, 
and  Trotter  writes  particularly  well  about  the  Pindaric  Odes  as  an  example  of 
the  new  intellectual  manner.  This  is  an  uneven  book,  with  an  inappropriately 
abrupt  ending.  But  its  best  sections  are  very  good,  and  identifying  Cowley’s 
place  in  the  general  seventeenth-century  movement  from  metaphysics  to 
physics  cannot  but  help  to  re -awaken  interest  in  him.  Ted-Larry  Pebworth 
(MP,  1978)  prints  in  full,  for  the  first  time,  the  Earl  of  Orrery’s  ‘To  Mr  Cowley 
on  his  Davideis’  and  points  out  that  the  same  author’s  Tragedy  of  King  Saul 
may  be  regarded  as  a  dramatisation  and  completion  of  Cowley’s  unfinished 
poem. 

Recent  work  on  Crashaw  is  surveyed  by  Albert  R.  Cirillo  (ELR).  He 

8 Thomas  Carew,  by  Lynn  Sadler.  TEAS.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  168.  $9.95. 

aThe  Poetry  of  Abraham  Cowley ,  by  David  Trotter.  Macmillan,  pp.  viii+162. 
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provides  an  annotated  bibliography  of  books,  texts  and  articles  from  1945  to 
1976  and  welcomes  a  new  tendency  to  go  beyond  the  standard  account  of  the 
poetry  as  ‘baroque’.  Despite  this,  he  points  out,  Crashaw  has  not  received  the 
serious  critical  attention  accorded  to  Donne,  Herbert  or  Vaughan.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  edited  by  Robert  M.  Cooper10  is  an  attempt  to  supply  this 
deficiency  and,  though  none  of  the  contributions  is  likely  to  transform  the 
popular  view  of  the  poet,  the  volume  maintains  a  consistent  standard  of 
learning  and  intelligence.  Albert  C.  Labriola  repeats  the  account  of  schola 
cordis  poetry  given  in  his  Herbert  article  (discussed  above)  before  showing 
how  ‘Vexilla  Regis’  and  'Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa’  have  an  intricacy  of  allusion 
not  found  in  the  hymns  which  Crashaw  is  adapting.  Hilton  Kelliher  demons¬ 
trates  that  ‘Fides  quae  sola  justificat’  is  an  example  of  the  academic  poetry 
known  as  carmina  Comitalia  or  ‘Tripos  verses’,  written  in  support  of  the  thesis 
which  John  Novell  presented  in  1634.  With  even  greater  ingenuity,  Kelliher 
then  relates  ‘Votiva  Domus  Petrensis  Pro  Domo  Dei’  to  the  details  of  work  on 
Peterhouse  Chapel,  arguing  that  the  1648  text  probably  derives  from  a  trans¬ 
cription  sent  out  to  solicit  money  from  wealthy  alumni,  whereas  the  previously 
dismissed  1670  text  may  be  based  on  Crashaw’s  autograph  draft.  Heather  A. 
R.  Asals  makes  a  case  for  a  logical,  rather  than  merely  extravagant,  Crashaw, 
finding  philosophical  significance  in  his  predilection  for  present  participles. 
The  assertion,  made  by  such  theologians  as  Francis  Suarez,  that  ‘being’  is  a 
participle  rather  than  an  abstract  noun  implies  that  God  is  continuously  active 
in  the  universe.  Crashaw’s  ‘bleeding’,  ‘flaming’,  ‘walking’  and  ‘weeping’  need 
to  be  understood  in  this  context.  Paul  A.  Parrish  argues  that  Crashaw  is  a  more 
varied  poet  than  is  generally  recognised,  and  distinguishes  classical,  metaphys¬ 
ical  and  baroque  tendencies  in  his  eighteen  elegies.  Coburn  Freer  also  discus¬ 
ses  Crashaw’s  treatment  of  grief,  though  his  claim  that  the  laments  over 
scriptural  figures  have  greater  intensity  than  the  personal  elegies  is  damaged  by 
his  choice  of  the  untypical  ‘Death’s  Lecture’  as  his  example  of  the  latter.  His 
subsequent  comparison  between  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled  introspection  in  the 
‘Epiphany  Hymn’  and  ‘Sospetto  d'Herode’  is  rather  more  persuasive.  Eugene 
R.  Cunnar  solves  some  of  the  difficulties  of  ‘To  The  Name  Above  Every 
Name’  by  relating  it  to  the  hymn  tradition,  the  liturgical  controversy  over 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  hermeneutic  problem  of  naming  the 
ineffable.  Two  articles  examine  Crashaw’s  Christmas  poems.  Diana  Benet 
considers  the  whole  sequence,  arguing  that  it  is  given  intellectual  coherence  by 
the  progressive  subordination  of  the  sun  (as  a  symbol  of  the  natural  order)  to 
the  newly  arrived  Son.  Joseph  P.  Hilyard,  more  narrowly,  concentrates  on  the 
‘Epiphany  Hymn’  and  suggests  that  Crashaw’s  use  of  oxymoron  expresses  the 
Christian’s  simultaneous  attraction  towards  and  repulsion  from  the  natural 
world.  A  parallel  ambiguity  makes  the  Magi  both  hunters  and  hunted,  and  the 
poem  as  a  whole  expresses  the  complexity  of  man’s  relationship  with  God. 
Louise  Schleiner  discusses  the  influence  of  contemporary  songs  on  Crashaw’s 
prosody  and  rhetoric.  Shonosuke  Ishii  provides  a  useful  summary  of  Japanese 
writing  about  ‘The  Weeper’  before  suggesting  parallels  between  the  poem  and 
the  Japanese  Emakimono ,  a  series  of  emblems  unrolled  upon  a  scroll.  Lee  A. 
Jacobus  (in  an  article  whose  obscurities  of  style  are  made  still  more  difficult  by 

10Essays  on  Richard  Crashaw,  ed.  by  Robert  M.  Cooper.  SSELER  No.  83.  Salzburg: 
U.  Salzburg,  pp.  vi+264. 
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the  inconspicuous  transposition  of  pages  208  and  209)  attempts  to  relate 
‘Musicks  Duell’  to  the  Artusi-Monteverdi  controversy  over  the  relative  merits 
of  polyphonic  and  monodic  music.  Finally  Marc  F.  Bertonasco  offers  a  Jungian 
reading  of  'The  Flaming  Heart’.  The  heart,  we  are  told,  is  both  yang  and  yin, 
androgyny  is  achieved  through  individuation,  and  Teresa  emerges  as  ‘a  totally 
venerable  and  beneficent  phallic  mother’.  An  endearing  preface  reveals  that  it 
is  the  difficulty  of  teaching  Crashaw  to  the  unshockably  laid-back  students  of 
California  that  has  driven  Mr  Bertonasco  to  these  desperate  contrivances. 
Tom  F.  Healy,  in  the  quieter  pastures  of  N&Q,  provides  a  sober  textual  note 
on  the  presence  of  several  further  versions  of  ‘Wishes  to  his  (supposed) 
Mistresse’  in  different  editions  of  Win’s  Recreations ,  and  the  existence  of  a 
variant  of  ‘Musicks  Duell’  in  a  MS  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

Vaughan  and  Traherne  both  receive  extensive  attention  in  Protestant  Poe¬ 
tics.  Elsewhere  they  have  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  short  articles.  Diane 
Elizabeth  Dreher  (N&Q)  finds  a  source  in  Ficino’s  De  Amore  for  Traherne’s 
exposition  of  the  three-fold  nature  of  divine  love.  Sharon  Seelig  (ELR)  points 
out  that  most  scholars  who  have  seen  the  MS  of  Traherne’s  ‘Select  Medita¬ 
tions’  (discovered  in  1964  and  still,  due  to  the  death  of  the  editor  in  1976, 
unpublished)  mention  its  anticipations  of  his  later  work.  She,  by  contrast, 
stresses  its  differences,  finding  a  more  traditional  and  conservative  Christian 
who  adopts  the  attitude  and  language  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet.  John  J. 
Pollock  (SCN)  argues  that  ‘The  Law  and  the  Gospel’  is  a  poem  in  which 
Vaughan  overcomes  his  customary  mood  of  self-contradiction  and  divided 
consciousness.  Sidney  Gottlieb  (GPIJ ,  1978)  shows  that  Silex  Scintillans  uses 
many  of  the  same  linking  techniques  as  Herbert’s  The  Temple.  Jonathan  F.  S. 
Post  (SEL)  concentrates  on  the  internal  unity  of  Vaughan’s  ‘The  Night’, 
suggesting  that  it  is  better  understood  in  terms  of  mid-seventeenth-century 
millenarian  feelings  about  the  imminence  of  the  apocalypse  than  by  reference 
to  meditative  or  Behmenistic  traditions. 

A  timely  additon  to  Carcanet’s  admirable  series  of  selections  from  English 
poets  comes  with  Bill  Hutching’s  edition  of  Marvell11.  In  a  work  intended  for 
the  general  reader  it  is  a  pity  that  the  satirical  voice  should  be  entirely 
excluded.  There  is  a  sensible  introduction,  however,  which  appeals  for  the 
primacy  of  the  poems’  surfaces  against  esoteric  resolutions  of  the  dilemmas 
that  the  reader  finds  enacted  there.  Annotation  is  absent  here  but  is  offered  in 
abundance  by  Michael  Craze12,  whose  selection  of  poems  for  study  is  subject  to 
a  comparable  arbitrariness,  since  it  includes  the  lines  on  Paradise  Lost  under 
the  general  title  of  lyric  but  also  ignores  the  Restoration  verse.  After  a  useful 
brief  life,  we  are  offered  texts  interspersed  with  extended  commentary. 
Interpretation  is  eschewed  in  favour  of  a  technical  explication  with  the  clarity, 
good  sense  and  exactness  once  expected  of  Classical  scholarship.  Tone  and 
implication  are  largely  ignored,  information  is  sometimes  disputable,  but  there 
are  original  contributions  to  local  semantics,  identification  and  explanation  of 
cruces  and  a  constant  awareness  of  the  demands  of  prosody.  Archaic  and 
apparently  eccentric,  the  book  has  a  vigour  and  originality  that  should  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  readers  nevertheless. 

11 Andrew  Marvell,  selected  poems,  ed.  by  Bill  Hutchings.  Manchester,  Lancs.:  Car- 
canet  New  Press,  pp.  96.  £1.25. 

12The  Life  and  Lyrics  of  Andrew  Marvell,  by  Michael  Craze.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  +  333. 
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The  tercentary  essays  from  Hull13  include  two  frankly  disappointing  papers 
by  William  Empson  and  Muriel  Bradbrook:  the  former  claims  for  Marvell’s 
work  a  unity  for  which  it  does  not  really  offer  more  evidence  than  a  conjec¬ 
tural  inner  biography,  and  the  latter  offers  a  survey  of  post-war  criticism  of 
Marvell  which  combines  the  magnanimous  with  the  faintly  patronising.  Bar¬ 
bara  Everett’s  long  article,  however,  commands  a  local  subtlety  and  a  general 
insight  which  summary  can  only  travesty.  'A  Horatian  Ode’,  placed  centrally  in 
the  poet’s  work,  is  recognised  as  a  rendering  into  feeling  of  a  historical  moment 
when  the  rituals  of  authority  are  displaced  by  an  ethic  of  individual  power. 
Many  of  the  major  poems  are  seen  as  interceding  between  a  comparable  tragic 
involvement  and  comic  ruthlessness.  John  Kenyon’s  essay  on  the  life  has  all  the 
excitements  and  some  of  the  limitations  of  a  historian  discussing  literature. 
The  difficulties  of  the  poetry  evaporate  with  a  startling  ease  but  issues  like  the 
nature  of  Marvell’s  religious  beliefs  and  his  later  politics  are  clarified  with  a 
brevity  and  elegance  that  delight  and  instruct.  There  is  an  address  by  Michael 
Foot. 

In  a  synoptic  article,  R.  L.  Brett  ( CQ ,  1978)  argues  chiefly  that  Marvell  in 
moving  from  Christian  Humanism  to  proto-Whig  politics  reproduces  the 
intellectual  shifts  of  his  time.  Amidst  the  hubbub  of  the  celebrations,  Philip 
Larkin  ( ELR )  utters  words  of  caution  about  Marvell’s  gifts,  not  harsh  or 
grating,  but  with  ample  power  to  chasten  and  subdue.  He  has  fun  with  some 
recent  over-interpretation,  and  attributes  Marvell’s  capacity  to  attract  such 
attention  to  a  refinement  of  manner  in  excess  of  a  will  to  resolution  and  range 
of  response.  That  characteristically  refined  poem,  ‘The  Nymph  Complaining’, 
is  read  by  Elaine  Hoffman  Baruch  (EA ,  1 978)  as  a  critique  of  sexual  stereotypes. 
The  article  argues  vigorously  that  the  poem  is  a  dramatic  monologue  spoken 
by  a  victim  of  social  norms,  who  sees  sexual  life  as  a  choice  between  being 
idolised  or  brutalised.  W.  McClung  (N&Q)  questions  recent  claims  that  Marvell 
is  describing  the  original  Appleton  House  and  finds  evidence  in  the  poem  to 
indicate  Fairfax’s  rebuilt  residence.  Hugh  Brogan  ( RQ )  deserves  respect  for 
making  a  genuine  discovery,  that  the  epitaph  ‘Enough  and  leave  the  rest  to 
fame’,  apparently  in  Marvell’s  ‘earlier’  manner,  was  acutally  written  in  1672  for 
the  tombstone  of  Frances  Jones  where  it  yet  survives. 


3.  Prose 

In  a  closely  argued  essay,  James  C.  Morrison  (JHI,  1977)  shows  how 
Bacon’s  programmes  for  history,  psychology  and  literary  study  are  commonly 
derived  from  his  major  assumptions.  His  replacing  of  cosmos  by  a  world 
without  purpose  elevates  human  power  to  control  over  the  world,  and  trans¬ 
forms  history  into  a  study  of  the  mechanisms  of  power.  The  rest  follows. 
Michael  Hattaway  (JHI,  1978)  studies  contradictions  in  Bacon  by  which, 
having  apparently  separated  religion  and  science,  he  allows  religious  ter¬ 
minology  to  flood  back  into  his  language.  There  is  a  useful  account  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  body  and  spirit  in  his  work.  To  J.  Samuel  Preus14  also,  writing  as  a 

laAndrew  Marvell:  Essays  on  the  tercentenary  of  his  death ,  ed.  by  R.  L.  Brett.  Oxford: 
U.  of  Hull  Publications,  pp.  vi+128.  £5. 

14 Continuity  and  Discontinuity  in  Church  History:  Essays  presented  to  Hunston  Wil¬ 
liams  on  the  Occasion  of  his  65th  Birthday,  ed.  by  F.  Forrester  Church  and  Timothy 
George.  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  pp.  xxii+419. 
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historian  of  religion.  Bacon  remains  a  transitional  figure,  too  satisfied  with  the 
fullness  of  revelation  to  extend  to  religious  studies  the  fullness  of  his  scientific 
hopes. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  significantly,  commands  more  specifically  literary  dis¬ 
cussion.  Enquiring  into  the  genre  of  Religio  Medici ,  Anne  Drury  Hall  (PMLA  ) 
finds  in  its  tone  evidence  of  the  urbanity  and  social  address  of  the  epistle  which 
offers  constraints  to  the  emotional  drive  of  the  meditative  mode.  Her  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  work  achieves  a  distinct  moral  stance  from  the  demands  of  the 
two  forms  is  supported  by  observant  reading.  Edmund  Miller  (BRH)  shrewdly 
criticises  received  wisdom  about  Browne’s  supposed  combination  of  native 
with  learned  adjectives  but  his  argument  that  the  doublet  offers  near¬ 
oxymorons  of  contrasted  attributes  lacks  full  substantiation. 

Those  who  kidnap  Robert  Burton  to  enlist  him  under  the  banner  of  various 
modern  psychologies  are  properly  rebuked  by  Judith  Kegan  Gardner  (JHI, 
1977).  Her  attempt  to  give  the  fragmented  and  contradictory  assumptions  of 
the  Anatomy  the  benefit  of  system,  however,  produces  only  what  we  always 
suspected,  that  he  is  a  humanist,  submitting  behaviour  sympathetically  to  the 
criticism  of  moral  norms.  More  interesting  for  literary  scholarship  is  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Spenser,  both  working  through  apparent  contradictions  to  a 
Christian  psychology.  Burton’s  self-disagreements  are  also  the  subject  of 
David  Renaker  ( SP ).  He  identifies  eighteen  retractions,  and  in  a  first  article 
analyses  Burton’s  study  of  religious  despair.  A  clearly  Arminian  discussion  is 
disguised  by  an  ironically  overstated  supra-lapsarian  retraction.  The  dark 
theology  of  this  subject  is  made  dazzlingly  clear  in  this  article,  whose  useful¬ 
ness  will  not  be  restricted  to  students  of  Burton. 

Byron  Nelson  ( WVUPP )  contrasts  the  didactic  scope  of  funeral  sermons  as 
written  by  Donne  and  Taylor  with  the  priority  given  to  panegyric  by  French 
contemporaries.  Donne’s  pre -occupation  with  human  decay  and  transience 
differs  from  Taylor’s  restraint.  In  an  original  article,  Heather  Asals  (ESC) 
inspects  Donne’s  use  of  grammatical  forms  as  an  analogy  for  the  relations  of 
God  and  man  in  sermons  and  sonnets.  She  argues  powerfully  for  the  primacy 
of  the  verb  to  Donne,  and  his  particular  interest  in  imperative  and  subjunctive 
moods.  A.  Shapiro  in  a  letter  to  RES  responding  to  last  year’s  notice  of  notes 
on  Donne  sermons  argues  that  they  must  be  oral  transcripts  of  addresses 
delivered  in  Chelsea  parish  church. 

Considering  the  historical  importance  of  Joseph  Hall,  it  is  surprising  that  F. 
L.  Huntley’s  study15  is  the  first  modern  monograph  devoted  to  the  range  of  his 
work.  Its  variety  and  austere  abundance  may  defeat  total  interpretation,  and 
Prof.  Huntley’s  book  is  too  miscellaneous  and  relaxed  to  attempt  it.  In  what 
may  be  its  most  interesting  sections  it  argues  for  Hall’s  authorship  of  the  third 
Parnassus  play,  and  for  the  influence  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  on  the  Divine 
Meditation ,  analyses  his  contribution  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  subjects  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  Milton  to  a  searching  analysis  of  Milton’s  polemical  bad  manners 
and  confirms  Parker’s  attribution  of  the  Confutation  to  Donkin,  though  with 
little  further  evidence.  This  is  an  engaging  tribute  to  Hall’s  versatility.  Ronald 
J.  Corthell  (SP)  argues  that  Hall  reformulates  the  description  and  particularity 
of  the  Theophrastan  character  under  the  influence  of  Proverbs  to  produce  pre- 

'bBishop  Joseph  Hall  1574-1656:  A  biographical  and  critical  study,  by  Frank  Living¬ 
stone  Huntley.  Cambridge:  D.  S.  Brewer,  pp.  viii+181.  £7. 
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C. A.  PATRIDES 


1.  General 

Joan  Webber,  whose  study  of  Milton  and  his  Epic  Tradition  is  noticed 
below12,  died  all  too  prematurely  on  14  October  1978.  While  scholars  will 
justly  regard  her  death  as  the  singular  loss  to  the  world  of  letters  that  it  is,  those 
of  us  who  knew  her  personally  will  ever  recall  her  presence  among  us  as  the 
singular  blessing  that  it  was.  Joan  Webber  defined  humanity  at  its  best. 

Foremost  among  the  year’s  studies  of  Milton,  Joseph  A.  Wittreich’s  Vision¬ 
ary  Poetics:  Milton’s  Tradition  and  his  Legacy1  obliges  one  to  raise  the 
deliciously  embarrassing  questions  that  lesser  works  habitually  eschew.  Its 
ambitious  aim  is  threefold:  to  delineate  ‘the  history  of  prophecy,  seizing  upon 
the  historical  moment  when  prophecy  established  itself  as  a  genre’;  to  examine 
the  impact  of  prophecy  on  Milton;  and  to  suggest  the  influence  of  Milton  on 
subsequent  poets,  notably  the  Romantics.  Wittreich  has  figured  in  these  pages 
often,  most  notably  as  editor  of  the  collection  of  essays  comprising  Milton  and 
the  Line  of  Vision,  whose  orientation  was  at  the  time  said  to  be  uneven  (YW 
56.212),  and  as  author  of  Angel  of  Apocalypse:  Blake’s  Idea  of  Milton,  which 
was  unhesitatingly  described  as  ‘most  definitive’  (YW  56.211).  The  present 
enterprise  is  even  more  ambitiously  comprehensive:  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
we  are  informed,  is  the  ‘model’  for  Milton’s  art  considered  in  its  totality  (p.  9), 
providing  the  ‘shape,  substance,  and  strategies’  as  well  of  the  two  epics  as  of 
Samson  Agonistes  (p.  184).  In  the  case  of  Lycidas,  on  which  Wittreich  focuses 
in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  his  hypothesis  in  depth,  the  Book  of  Revelation  is 
claimed  to  be  the  poem’s  ‘primary  context’,  even  its  ‘most  important  context’ 
(p.  1 36).  In  terms  of  their  design,  indeed,  Lycidas  is  said  to  be  but  a  ‘facsimile’ 
of  the  Johannine  Apocalypse  (p.  158).  Assertions  of  this  order  are  placed  by 
Wittreich  within  a  veritably  cosmic  setting.  Compulsively  fond  of  authorities, 
Wittreich  deploys  countless  quotations  to  accommodate  whatever  is  ‘like’  any 
given  detail  and  to  invoke  selectively  whatever  phrase  from  a  host  of  mutually 
exclusive  critics  happens  immediately  to  serve.  At  the  prospect  of  so  much 
learning,  only  the  stubborn  reader  will  demand  how  the  ‘major  genre’  that  is 
prophecy  (p.  36)  can  possess  a  ‘structure’  even  as  it  spurns  ‘the  rules  of  art’  (p. 
18);  how  the  enumerated  ‘salient  features’  of  Revelation’s  prophecy  -  ‘the 
internal  building  up  of  a  pattern’  and  the  like  (p.  153)  -  prevent  their  applica¬ 
bility  to  any  major  poem  as  well;  how  Revelation  accords  with  Tasso’s  view  of 

1 Visionary  Poetics:  Milton’s  Tradition  and  his  Legacy,  by  Joseph  Anthony  Wittreich 
Jr.  San  Marino,  Calif.:  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  &  Art  Gallery,  pp.  xxiv  +  324. 
$18.50. 
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the  epic  ‘in  every  sense’  (p.  15)  or,  just  as  vaguely,  ‘in  various  ways’  (p.  18); 
how  Revelation  was  used  by  Spenser  for  ‘all  manner  of  things’  (p.  63)  including 
‘the  very  form’  of  The  Faerie  Queene  (p.  67);  how  the  deployment  of  the 
analogy  with  music  in  Lycidas  (pp.  153  ff.)  confirms  the  designation  of  that 
poem  as  prophecy;  how  the  coincidence  that  Revelation  and  Lycidas  alike 
‘assert  God’s  providence’  (p.  149),  and  alike  place  Christ  at  their  ‘center’  (p. 
163)  as  ‘man’s  saviour’  (p.  147),  is  a  claim  rather  particular  than  generally 
applicable;  how  numerology  is  operative  in  Paradise  Lost  (‘a  sevenfold  vision’ 
[p.  186])  should  one’s  ability  to  count  be  uncertain  or  his  obsession  with 
numbers  centre  not  on  seven  but,  say,  on  four  or  nine ;  how  we  may  accept  that 
Milton  in  Samson  Agonistes  ‘refuses  to  intermix  tragedy  and  comedy’  (p.  193) 
when  that  play  is  fraught  with  the  comedic  dimensions  of  the  Chorus,  Manoa, 
and  especially  Harapha  -  and  so  on.  Several  aspects  of  Visionary  Poetics,  it  is 
clear,  leave  the  reader  agitated.  Yet  Wittreich  enthralls  all  the  same,  partly 
because  of  the  manifold  felicities  of  his  argument,  and  especially  because  of  his 
substantive  achievement.  The  felicities  range  from  the  consideration  of  Sam¬ 
son  Agonistes  as  a  ‘demonic  parody’  of  Paradise  Regained,  ‘a  false  apocalypse’, 
to  a  number  of  vital  discourses  on  Lycidas,  notably  the  significance  of  the 
madrigal  for  its  structure,  the  affinities  posited  between  St  Peter’s  prophecy 
and  numerous  analogues,  and  the  invocation  of  the  liturgical  readings  for  20 
November,  the  feast  day  of  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  in  liturgical  tables  is 
often  listed  as  ‘Edward  King’.  Wittreich’s  overall  achievement,  moreover,  is 
beyond  dispute,  in  that  he  has  established  that  Spenser  first,  and  Milton  next, 
harnessed  the  epic  to  the  prophetic  mode.  Yet  he  persuades  most  when  he  is 
least  categorical,  as  when  he  suggests  with  due  caution  that  several  elements  in 
his  vision  ‘gesture  toward  the  Book  of  Revelation’  (p.  89). 

John  Spencer  Hill’s  study  of  ‘divine  vocation’  in  Milton’s  poetry  and  prose2 
centres  itself  on  the  poet’s  ‘conviction  of  special  election’  in  order  to  provide  ‘a 
conceptual  framework  for  his  entire  literary  production’.  Given  its  ambitious 
circumference,  the  study  soon  evolves  into  a  breathless  survey  of  Milton’s 
development,  the  several  insights  here  ventured  necessarily  overwhelmed  by 
the  vast  prospect  opened  for  our  consideration.  Three  of  Hill’s  six  chapters  are 
based  on  two  studies  previously  published  (YW  51.238  and  56.211);  but  his 
argument  remains  much  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  more  comprehensive 
context  that  now  obtains.  An  appendix  argues  that  Samson  Agonistes  was 
composed  neither  far  in  advance  of  Paradise  Lost  nor  after  it  but  immediately 
upon  the  Restoration  in  1660-1. 

C.  A.  Patrides’s  Milton  and  the  Christian  Tradition  (The  Clarendon  Press, 
1966)  is  now  available  in  a  reprint  by  Archon  Books3.  The  study  was  on  its  first 
appearance  variously  described  as  ‘reliable  and  genuinely  illuminating’ 
( N&Q ),  ‘an  admirable  work  of  scholarship’  ( Spectator ),  ‘indispensable’ 
( SEL ),  ‘of  inestimable  value  to  teachers  and  students  alike’  ( Times  Educa¬ 
tional  Supplement). 

Milton  and  the  Art  of  Sacred  Song,  edited  by  J.  Max  Patrick  and  Roger  H. 


2 John  Milton:  Poet,  Priest  and  Prophet  —  A  Study  of  Divine  Vocation  in  Milton's 
Poetry  and  Prose,  by  John  Spencer  Hill.  London:  Macmillan;  Totowa,  N.J.:  Rowman  & 
Littlefield,  pp.  xiv  +  233.  £10,  $20. 

3 Milton  and  the  Christian  Tradition,  by  C.  A.  Patrides.  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon 
Books,  The  Shoestring  Press,  pp.  xvi  +  302.  $17.50. 
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Sundell4,  collects  eight  essays  concerned  with  ‘the  multifaceted  nature  of 
Milton’s  genius’.  Four  of  the  essays,  general  as  they  are  in  nature,  may  be 
recorded  at  the  outset:  ‘Milton,  Literature  as  a  Bible,  and  the  Bible  as  Litera¬ 
ture’,  in  which  James  H.  Sims  revisits  a  subject  he  elsewhere  set  forth  far  more 
fully;  ‘The  Pervasive  Influence  of  the  Apocrypha  in  Milton’s  Thought  and 
Art’,  in  which  Virginia  R.  Mollenkott  invites  attention  to  a  relatively  neglected 
but  vital  area  of  study;  ‘Nature,  Poetry,  and  Milton’s  Genii’,  in  which  William 
A.  Oram  remarks  on  the  poet’s  ‘unifying  and  developing  vision  of  the  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  poetry';  and  ‘Milton’s  knowledge  of  Music:  Some  Specula¬ 
tions’,  in  which  Mortimer  H.  Frank  touches  on  some  aspects  of  an  overworked 
area  of  enquiry.  The  remaining  four  essays,  noticed  later  in  this  chapter,  do  not 
manage  to  redeem  a  book  that  moves  in  too  many  directions  much  too 
expeditiously. 

Two  of  the  thirteen  entries  comprising  Milton  Studies  XIII5  are  general  in 
nature  and  may  also  be  noted  first:  Cherrell  Guilfoyle’s  essay,  ‘  “If  Shape  it 
might  be  call’d  that  Shape  had  none”:  Aspects  of  Death  in  Milton’,  which 
surveys  diverse  utterances  by  Milton  on  death,  and  Donald  Sears’s  translation 
of  Antonio  Malatesti’s  La  Tina,  the  sequence  of  fifty  sonnets  presented  to 
Milton  prior  to  his  departure  from  Florence  in  April  1639.  Elsewhere,  Leo 
Miller  reconstructs  Milton’s  visit  to  the  Jesuit  College  in  Rome  on  30  October 
1638  by  providing  an  appropriate  context  ( MiltonQ );  Harry  Rusche  ventures 
‘A  Reading  of  John  Milton’s  Horoscope’  (ibid. )  which,  as  the  author  himself 
remarks,  properly  belongs  among  ‘pseudo-Miltoniana’;  and  Michael  Holling- 
ton  in  ‘Milton  and  the  Baroque’  ( ES )  revisits  the  usual  connections  between 
the  poet  and  Italy  of  the  1630s  but,  lacking  a  proper  definition,  merely 
stumbles  through  the  poetry  in  search  of  necessarily  evasive  baroque  elements. 
Pursuing  still  other  lines  of  enquiry,  Lois  W.  Parker  regards  the  Milton  window 
at  St  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and  reproduces  the  address  delivered  by 
Matthew  Arnold  during  the  ceremony  for  unveiling  (MiltonQ),  while  Samuel 
J.  Rogal  extends  our  knowledge  of  ‘The  Role  of  Paradise  Lost  in  Works  by 
John  and  Charles  Wesley’  (ibid.). 

A  Milton  Encyclopedia 6,  whose  first  four  volumes  appeared  last  year  (YW 
59.203L),  has  now  been  extended  by  a  further  three  volumes,  the  publication 
of  the  last  reported  to  be  imminent.  Of  bibliographies,  the  most  notable  one  to 
appear  this  year  is  James  H.  Hanford’s,  first  published  in  1966  and  now  issued 
in  a  second  edition  revised  by  William  A.  McQueen7.  The  labours  of  Japanese 
Miltonists  are  included  in  the  comprehensive  survey  of  Kazuyoshi  Enozawa 
and  Miyo  Takano’s  The  Bibliography  of  English  Renaissance  Studies  in  Japan6. 


‘'Milton  and  the  Art  of  Sacred  Song,  ed.  by  J.  Max  Patrick  and  Roger  H.  Sundell. 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  London:  U.  of  Wisconsin  P.  pp.  xin  +  154.  $17.50,  £9. 

5Milton  Studies  XIII,  ed.  by  James  D.  Simmonds.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  U.  of  Pittsburgh  P. 
pp.  317.  $20.95. 

eA  Milton  Encyclopedia,  general  ed.  William  B.  Hunter  Jr;  co-editors  John  T. 
Shawcross  and  John  M.  Steadman;  assoc,  eds.  Purvis  E.  Boyette  and  Leonard  Nathan- 
son.  Lewisburg,  Pa.:  Bucknell  U.  P.;  London:  Associated  U.  Presses.  Vol.  V,  pp.  203; 
Vol.  VI,  pp.  216;  Vol.  VII,  pp.  205.  $25,  £13.50  each. 

7 Milton ,  by  James  H.  Hanford,  rev.  by  William  A.  McQueen.  Arlington  Heights,  III.: 
AHM  Publishing  Co.  pp.  x  +  111.  hb  $16.95,  pb  $11.95. 

8 The  Bibliography  of  English  Renaissance  Studies  in  Japan:  /,  1961— 1970 .  Tokyo: 
Renaissance  Institute,  pp.  v  +  218.  $10. 
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At  the  same  time,  MCJNews,  the  annual  publication  of  the  Milton  Centre  of 
Japan,  reports  on  a  symposium  on  Milton’s  social,  political,  and  religious 
thought,  that  included  papers  by  Hideo  Ohki,  Hiroshi  Imai,  and  Kaoru  Naga- 
oka.  The  same  publication  reports  on  a  symposium  centred  on  Samson 
Agonistes  and  a  wide-ranging  colloquium,  both  held  at  the  Doshisha  Women’s 
College  in  Kyoto.  The  abstracts  of  the  papers  read  are  given  in  each  case. 

James  Freeman’s  Milton  and  the  Martial  Muse  (Princeton  University  Press) 
and  Edward  W.  Tayler’s  Milton’s  Poetry:  its  Development  in  time  (Duquesne 
University  Press)  were  not  available  for  review. 


2.  The  Shorter  Poems 

Six  variable  studies  of  the  shorter  poems  may  be  noticed  in  advance  of  two 
major  contributions  on  Lycidas  and  one  on  the  sonnets.  First,  A,  H.  Tricomi  in 
‘Milton  and  the  Jonsonian  Plain  Style’  (MiltonS)  meditates  on  Jonson’s  impact 
on  several  poems  by  Milton,  notably  ‘On  Shakespeare’,  ‘An  Epitaph  on  the 
Marchioness  of  Winchester’,  L’Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso.  Next,  Gordon 
Campbell  in  ‘Milton  and  Aurora’s  Tears’  ( N&Q )  annotates  ‘In  Quintum 
Novembris’  (11.  133-6)  in  terms  of  Ovid  (Met.  XIII  621-2),  and  Kay 
Stevenson  annotates  ‘glory’  -in  the  Nativity  Ode,  1.  143  -as  ‘halo’  ( MiltonQ ). 
Moreover,  M.  S.  Berkowitz  in  ‘An  Earl’s  Michaelmas  in  Wales:  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Original  Presentation  of  Comus'  ( MiltonQ )  calls  attention  to 
the  ribald  festival  that  was  Michaelmas,  while  George  William  Smith  Jr  in 
‘Milton’s  Revisions  and  the  Design  of  Comus ’  ( ELH )  perceptively  delineates 
the  masque’s  symmetrical  structure  in  the  way  dance  is  compared  with  dance, 
song  with  song,  and  especially  debate  with  debate.  Finally,  W.  Arthur  Turner 
in  ‘The  Quest  of  the  Mysterious  Engine’  ( MiltonQ )  revisits  some  of  the 
interpretations  of  the  elusive  ‘two-handed  engine  at  the  door’. 

Lycidas  as  ‘the  high-water  mark  of  English  Poesy’  -  to  cite  Mark  Pattison’s 
oft-quoted  judgement  in  1879  -  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  a  vast  body  of 
commentary  both  scholarly  and  critical.  This  year  the  poem  has  benefited 
vastly  by  Joseph  A.  Wittreich’s  study  of  its  apocalyptic  contours  in  Visionary 
Poetics \  its  second  chapter  extended  in  a  supplementary  discourse,  ‘From 
Pastoral  to  Poetry:  the  Genres  of  Lycidas'  (MiltonS).  But  the  poem  has 
benefited  no  less  vastly  by  Clay  Hunt’s  ‘Lycidas’  and  the  Italian  Critics 9,  which 
mounts  a  cumulative  search  into  the  background  to  determine  Milton's 
response  to  the  materials  he  inherited  from  both  classical  literature  and 
Renaissance  theories  and  practice.  The  capital  concern  throughout  is  with  the 
poem’s  ‘lyric  form’;  and  the  search  transports  us  under  Hunt’s  authoritative 
guidance  through  Dante,  Minturno,  and  Tasso,  to  name  but  three  of  the 
protagonists  who  are  here  said  to  have  jointly  provided  Milton  with  materials 
to  construct  a  musically-conditioned  theory  that  affected  both  the  style  and  the 
content  of  Lycidas.  By  the  end,  the  claim  that  Lycidas  is  ‘a  pastoral  elegy,  on 
classical  and  Italian  models,  musically  constructed  in  the  tragic  mode’  (p.  152) 
must  be  regarded  as  fully  substantiated  in  itself  and  definitive  so  far  as  our 
labours  hereafter  are  concerned.  Clay  Hunt,  whose  death  in  1977  deprived  us 
of  one  of  the  most  discriminating  scholars  of  our  time,  has  clearly  written  a 

9‘ Lycidas'  and  the  Italian  Critics ,  by  Clay  Hunt,  preface  by  Irene  Samuel.  New  Haven, 
Conn,  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  x  4-  196.  $14.50,  £10.45. 
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study  of  generous  dimensions,  palpable  discrimination,  and  attractive  articula¬ 
tion,  that  has  advanced  our  understanding  of  Lycidas  decisively. 

Clay  Hunt’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  Lycidas  are  matched  by  Anna  K.  Nardo’s  on 
behalf  of  the  sonnets.  A  most  substantial  study,  Nardo’s  Milton’s  Sonnets  and 
the  Ideal  Community10  is  informed  by  the  conviction  that  the  poet’s  life  was 
shaped  by  a  unified  vision  ‘as  if  it  were  a  work  of  art’.  The  vision  is  centred  on  a 
‘passion  for  order  and  harmony’,  within  which  the  sonnet  sequence  -  the 
emphasis  clearly  on  ‘sequence’  -  attests  to  the  presence  of  an  inherently 
complex  ideal  that  is  at  once  ‘startlingly  original’  and  yet  inspired  by  the 
various  Renaissance  sonnet  sequences  both  English  and  Continental.  The 
ideal  aspires  in  each  case  to  delineate  a  godly  community;  and  its  characteristic 
movement  is  from  a  focal  centre  to  a  broader  perspective  or,  as  far  as  the 
sequence  at  large  is  concerned,  from  an  individual  centre  to  an  ‘eternal  and 
infinite  circumference’.  The  stage  thus  set,  Nardo  advances  to  an  exposition  of 
all  the  sonnets,  now  individually  and  now  jointly;  and  given  her  impressive 
firmness  of  purpose,  authority  of  argument,  and  clarity  of  articulation,  she 
persuades  one  that  Milton’s  sonnet  sequence  ‘stands  beside  Lycidas  and 
Comus  as  a  magnificent  work  in  its  own  right’. 

The  sonnets  are  also  the  subject  of  three  other  studies,  all  published 
in  MiltonQ:  Robert  T.  Fallon’s  ‘Milton’s  “Defenseless  Doors”:  The 
Limits  of  Irony’,  which  argues  for  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
historical  events  surrounding  Sonnet  VIII;  John  A.  Vance’s  explication  of  the 
same  sonnet's  sestet;  and  Karl  P.  Wentersdorf’s  ‘Images  of  “Licence”  in 
Milton’s  Sonnet  XII’,  which  attends  to  five  images  of  moral  turpitude:  the  owl, 
the  cuckoo,  the  ass,  the  ape,  and  the  dog  (1.  4). 


3.  ‘Paradise  Lost’ 

Of  two  major  studies  devoted  this  year  to  the  nature  of  the  epic  tradition, 
Francis  C.  Blessington’s  ‘Paradise  Lost’  and  the  Classical  Epic 11  aspires  not 
only  to  examine  ‘the  dynamics  of  the  relationship’  between  Milton’s  epic  and 
the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey ,  and  the  Aeneid,  but  to  confirm  the  extent  to  which 
Paradise  Lost  is  Milton’s  ‘commentary’  on  its  predecessors.  Where  lesser 
scholars  would  have  meandered  lazily  into  their  subject,  Blessington  mounts  a 
frontal  assault.  Within  a  few  pages  he  demolishes  the  conventional  view  that 
Milton  associated  Satan  with  the  classical  tradition,  and  argues  instead  that 
Satan’s  resemblances  to  his  classical  prototypes  are  not  actual  but  nominal,  not 
innate  but  pretentiously  borrowed  -  mere  parodies,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
activities  of  Achilles  and  Odysseus  and  Aeneas.  Even  more  fascinating  is 
Blessington’s  subsequent  demonstration  of  Abdiel’s  relationship  to  Thersites 
in  the  Iliad,  Raphael’s  to  Mercury  in  the  Aeneid,  the  Son's  to  the  genuinely 
heroic  warrior,  and  the  Father’s  to  Zeus  -  in  each  case,  however,  with  impor¬ 
tant  qualifications  that  jointly  attest  to  the  Christianisation  of  each  given 
character.  The  study,  ever  committed  to  an  impressive  economy  of  utterance, 
considers  next  the  classical  contours  of  the  portrayal  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 


10 Milton’s  Sonnets  and  the  Ideal  Community,  by  Anna  K.  Nardo.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and 
London:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  pp.  xii  +  213.  $15.95,  £9.60. 

Paradise  Lost’  and  the  Classical  Epic,  by  Francis  C.  Blessington.  Boston,  Mass., 
London  and  Henley:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xii  +  126.  $12.75,  £6.95. 
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finally  -in  an  ultimate  tour  de  force  -suggests  through  several  carefully  chosen 
details  the  nature  of  Milton’s  transformation  of  the  tradition  he  inherited.  'The 
pagan  world’,  Blessington  concludes,  ‘has  not  been  destroyed  but  it  has  been 
extended  and  fulfilled’. 

Joan  Webber’s  Milton  and  his  Epic  Tradition 12,  recipient  of  the  Milton 
Society’s  James  Holly  Hanford  Award  for  the  most  distinguished  book  of 
1979,  commences  with  the  premise  that  the  epic  is  ‘subversive’  -  or,  more 
expansively  stated,  that  it  is  intensely  self-regarding  in  that  it  has  ‘consistently 
turned  inward,  pulled  itself  up  by  its  own  roots  and  started  over,  maintaining  a 
hostile  but  loving  responsibility  to  its  rejected  past’.  Homer  and  Virgil  are  now 
joined  by  Dante,  Ariosto,  Camoens,  Tasso,  and  Spenser,  to  create  an  ever- 
expanding  circle  whose  circumference,  however,  tends  ever  toward  its  centre. 
Not  Milton’s  style  but  his  thematic  patterns  are  uppermost  in  Webber’s  mind 
as  she  discourses  with  extraordinary  clarity  on  those  basic  assumptions  about 
the  nature  of  reality  which  link  all  epic  poets  even  as  their  diverse  expositions  - 
the  ongoing  re -appraisals  of  the  inherited  tradition  -  sever  them.  Resonant 
perceptions  proliferate  at  every  turn,  especially  in  the  intriguing  final  chapter 
devoted  to  Paradise  Regained  in  terms  of  the  very  tradition  it  appears  to  negate 
but,  in  fact,  amends  significantly  and  vitally.  Thus,  ‘the  language  of  the  poem 
directs  us  to  reconstitute  our  view  of  what  activity  is’;  and  again,  in  relation  to 
the  apparently  frigid  figure  at  the  core  of  Paradise  Regained,  we  are  sharply 
reminded  that  ‘like  all  Milton’s  tempters,  Satan  encourages  Jesus  to  become 
what  he  already  is  or  will  be’.  Webber  had  expected  to  continue  her  discourse 
in  yet  another  study  of  Milton’s  reconstitution  of  the  epic  tradition  but  man¬ 
aged  to  write  only  its  preface  before  her  premature  death.  The  preface  is  now 
available  as  ‘Jumping  the  Gap:  The  Epic  Poetry  of  Milton  -  and  After’ 
(MiltonQ). 

Thomas  E.  Maresca’s  intriguing  juxtaposition  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde ,  The 
Faerie  Queene  and  Paradise  Lost  in  terms  of  the  motif  of  ‘the  descent  into 
Hell’13  is  aimed  to  advance  by  way  of  the  particular  to  the  general,  in  this  case 
the  nature  of  epic  literature  (‘epics  work  epically’).  His  sustained  chapter  on 
Paradise  Lost ,  redirecting  our  attention  to  Milton’s  adaptation  of  epic  materi¬ 
als,  argues  the  given  thesis  with  manifest  intelligence  and  an  uncommonly  lucid 
style. 

It  is  fashionable  these  days  to  provide  readings  of  literature  in  terms  of  a 
given  genre.  So  does  Patricia  A.  Parker  in  Inescapable  Romance14  -yet,  oddly, 
gives  liberally  with  one  hand  what  she  takes  as  freely  with  the  other.  A 
wide-ranging  study  whose  four  sustained  chapters  are  devoted  to  Ariosto, 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  Keats ,  Inescapable  Romance  deploys  a  generic  approach 
to  examine  the  transformation  of  the  patterns  observed  in  each  poet.  The 
chapter  on  Milton,  for  instance,  notes  the  formal  rejection  of  ‘romance’  in 
Paradise  Lost  but  argues,  too,  that  the  poet  translated  ‘the  “error”  of  romance 


12 Milton  and  his  Epic  Tradition,  by  Joan  Malory  Webber.  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  London: 
U.  of  Washington  P.  pp.  xv  +  244.  $15,  £7.70. 

lsThree  English  Epics:  Studies  of 'Troilus  and  Criseyde’,  ‘The  Faerie  Queene’,  and 
‘Paradise  Lost’,  by  Thomas  E.  Maresca.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  London:  U.  of  Nebraska  P 
pp.  xiii  +  222.  $15.95,  £9.60. 

14 Inescapable  Romance:  Studies  in  the  Poetics  of  a  Mode,  by  Patricia  A.  Parker. 
Princeton,  N.J.,  and  London:  Princeton  U.P.  £10.20,  $17.50. 
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into  the  errancy  of  figures’.  The  phraseology  is  often  cryptic  to  the  point  of 
obscurity;  but  it  is  also  suggestive  to  the  point  of  exuberance.  To  penetrate  into 
the  innermost  recesses  of  Inescapable  Romance  is  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the 
generic  approach  at  its  most  sophisticated. 

Six  of  the  thirteen  entries  comprising  Milton  Studies  X 'IIP  are  concerned 
with  Paradise  Lost.  Two  are  particular:  Cheryl  H.  Fresch’s  learned  discourse 
on  ‘The  Hebraic  Influence  upon  the  Creation  of  Eve  in  Paradise  Lost ’  and 
Marshall  Grossman’s  zestful  account  of  ‘Dramatic  Structure  and  Emotive 
Pattern  in  the  Fall:  P aradise  Lost  IX’.  The  other  four  essays  are  more  general: 
Dustin  Griffin's  ‘Milton’s  Hell:  Perspectives  on  the  Fallen’,  which  articulates 
elegantly  the  responses  Milton  elicits  from  us  in  connection  with  his  Satan; 
John  Wooten's  ‘The  Metaphysics  of  Milton’s  Epic  Burlesque  Humor’,  which 
delineates  authoritatively  the  burlesque  activities  present  in  the  epic;  B. 
Rajan's  ‘Osiris  and  Urania’,  which  weaves  attractive  patterns  around 
Raphael's  sustained  narrative;  and  John  R.  Mulder’s  ‘  “Ambiguous  Words 
and  Jealousies”:  A  Secular  Reading  of  Paradise  Lost\  which  matches  even 
Rajan's  habitual  elegance  in  style  and  range  in  thought  by  emphasising  the 
specifically  literary  aspects  of  the  epic.  Jointly  regarded,  the  six  essays  pro¬ 
claim  Milton  Studies  XIII  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  characteristically  excellent 
volumes  we  have  been  offered  to  date. 

Three  of  the  essays  in  Milton  and  the  Art  of  Sacred  Song 4  may  also  be 
noticed:  Roger  H.  Sundell’s  ‘The  Singer  and  his  Songs  in  the  Prologues  of 
Paradise  Lost',  which  argues  that  the  prologues  to  Books  I,  III,  VII  and  IX 
‘comprise  a  poem  about  making  a  sacred  poem’;  Stella  P.  Revard’s  ‘The 
Renaissance  Michael  and  the  Son  of  God’,  which  annotates  still  another  aspect 
of  the  theological  background  to  the  war  in  Heaven;  and  John  T.  Shawcross’s 
‘The  Hero  of  Paradise  Lost  One  More  Time’,  which  hurriedly  revisits  an  old 
debate  to  suggest  a  novel  theory  (‘the  hero  may  be  you’). 

The  year’s  other  studies  of  Paradise  Lost  are  equally  variable  in  both  their 
scope  and  their  achievement.  Lawrence  W.  Hyman  in  ‘The  Ambiguity  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  Contemporary  Critical  Theory’  ( MiltonQ )  touches  on  the 
perennial  questions  raised  by  the  epic  and  commends,  firmly,  the  poem’s 
‘power  to  reach  the  deepest  level  of  our  awareness’.  Patricia  Parker  in  ‘Eve, 
Evening,  and  the  Labor  of  Reading  in  Paradise  Lost ’  ( ELR )  attractively 
demonstrates  the  multiform  nature  of  the  epic  as  poem  by  way  of  a  cumulative  if 
breathless  journey  through  it.  George  Miller  in  ‘Milton’s  Topothesias :  Some 
Rhetorical  Aspects  of  Description  in  Paradise  Lost’  ( CahiersE )  remarks  on  the 
way  Milton’s  descriptions  of  places  sustain  his  meaning.  Anny  Crunelle  in 
‘Myth  and  Imagination  in  Milton’s  Images  of  Water’  (ibid.)  dwells  with 
marked  uncertainty  on  Milton’s  deployment  of  such  images.  John  A.  Tucker  in 
‘ Paradise  Lost  and  the  Masque’  (ESC)  speculates  on  the  likely  points  of 
contact  between  epic  and  masque. 

Still  other  studies  address  themselves  to  particular  aspects  of  the  poem. 
Stella  P.  Revard  in  ‘Milton’s  Muse  and  the  Daughters  of  Memory’  (ELR )  maps 
the  diverse  contours  that  the  Muse  of  Paradise  Lost  shares  with  her  sisters  of 
Greek  antiquity,  notably  the  ‘profoundly  real,  though  mystical  communion’ 
displayed  by  poets  such  as  Homer,  Hesiod  and  Pindar.  Cherrell  Guilfoyle  in 

15 Images  and  Ideas  in  Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance,  by  Patrick  Grant.  London: 
Macmillan;  Amherst,  Mass.:  U.  of  Massachusetts  P.  £12,  $15. 
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‘Adamantine  and  Serpentine:  Milton’s  Use  of  Two  Conventions  of  Satan  in 
Paradise  Lost'  (MiltonQ)  considers  the  confluence  in  the  epic  of  the  traditional 
representations  of  the  demonic  powers  as  both  proud  and  humbled.  Joan  F. 
Gilliland  in  ‘  “But  Say  I  Could  Repent”:  Satan’s  Decision’  ( Bulletin  of  the  West 
Virginia  Association  of  College  English  Teachers)  argues  that  Satan’s  exclusion 
from  salvation  is  the  result  not  of  a  divine  decree  but  of  his  own  internal  ‘hell’. 
Dennis  Danielson  in  ‘On  Toads  and  the  Justice  of  God’  ( MiltonQ )  attends  to 
the  theological  basis  for  Satan’s  decline  in  Book  IV.  Beverley  Sherry  in 
‘Milton’s  Raphael  and  the  Legend  of  Tobias’  (JEGP)  glances  at  Renaissance 
literature  and  art  in  search  of  the  ultimate  implications  of  ‘the  sociable  Spirit’; 
while  in  another  study,  ‘Not  by  Bread  Alone:  The  Communication  of  Adam 
and  Raphael’  (MiltonQ),  she  considers  the  essential  feature  of  the  archangel’s 
visit  to  reside  in  the  very  discourse  between  man  and  angel  before  the  Fall. 
Karl  P.  Wentersdorf  in  ‘Paradise  Lost  IX:  The  Garden  and  the  Flowered 
Couch’  (ibid.)  dwells  on  aspects  of  Eden’s  symbolic  landscape.  Malabika 
Sarkar  explicates  ‘Satan’s  Astronomical  Journey,  Paradise  Lost,  IX.  63-66’ 
(N&Q)  as  an  example  of  ‘the  precision  and  vividness  of  Milton’s  astronomical 
imagination’.  C.  Schaar  in  ‘The  Blasted  Starrs  Looked  Wan’  (ES)  con¬ 
tinues  his  remarkably  learned  expeditions  through  European  literature,  on 
this  occasion  in  search  of  ‘infracontexts’  for  the  horrified  response  of  the 
natural  order  to  Sin  and  Death  (Paradise  Lost,  X,  412).  Gordon  Campbell  in 
‘The  Mortalist  Heresy  in  Paradise  Lost'  (MiltonQ)  juxtaposes  the  Son’s  ‘All 
that  of  me  can  die’  (III,  246)  and  Adam’s  ‘All  of  me  then  shall  die’  (X,  791 )  in 
the  light  of  De  doctrina  Christiana .  Annotations  include  John  Hardy’s  on  III,  97 
(N&Q),  Robert  R.  Meyers’s  on  IV,  401-8  (MiltonQ),  M.  S.  Berkowitz’s  on 
IV,  1000-1  (ibid. ),  and  J.  Gorecki’s  on  VI,  99-102  (N&Q). 

Helmut  Slogsnat’s  Das  dramatische  Epos:  Studien  zu  Miltons  ‘ Paradise  Lost ' 
(Frankfurt:  Haag  and  Herschen,  1978)  was  not  available  for  review. 


4.  ‘Paradise  Regained’  and  ‘Samson  Agonistes’ 

The  year’s  studies  of  Paradise  Regained  are  restricted  to  one:  Patrick 
Grant’s  necessarily  eclectic  survey  of  literary  responses  to  ‘images’  during  the 
Renaissance15,  which  includes  a  chapter  on  ‘Time  and  Temptation  in  Paradise 
Regained:  Belief  and  the  Single  Image’;  its  primary  concern  is  to  demonstrate 
that  Milton  ‘seems  especially  interested  to  present  the  meaning  of  Sonship  in 
terms  of  Christ’s  interpretation  of  the  achievements  of  men  in  time’. 

Samson  Agonistes,  by  contrast,  has  gained  six  essays,  one  major  study,  and  a 
performance  flanked  by  four  lectures.  The  essays  are  William  Hunter’s  ‘New 
Evidence  for  Dating  Milton’s  Samson  Agonistes'  (SCN),  which  endorses  a  late 
date  of  composition  by  virtue  of  Milton’s  linguistic  habits  as  reflected  in  his 
deployment  of  my/mine  and  thy/thine;  J.  Max  Patrick’s  ‘Milton’s  Revolution 
against  Rime,  and  Some  of  its  Implications’,  one  of  the  essays  comprising 
Milton  and  the  Art  of  Sacred  Song4,  which  attempts  once  more  to  ‘discredit’ 
William  R.  Parker’s  early  dating  of  Samson  Agonistes  by  invoking  the  ‘larger 
perspective’  of  Milton's  changing  attitude  toward  rhyming;  Morris  Freed¬ 
man’s  ‘Waiting  for  Samson:  The  Modernity  of  Samson  Agonistes'  (MiltonQ), 
which  meditates  on  the  limits  of  the  contact  between  Milton  and  Beckett 
among  others;  Robert  H.  West's  ‘Samson’s  God:  “Beastly  Hebraism”  and 
“Asinine  Bigotry”  ’  (MiltonS),  which  endeavours  to  reply  to  censures  of  the 
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play’s  conception  of  God;  Fredson  Bowers’s  ‘ Samson  Agonistes:  Justice  and 
Reconciliation’16,  which  surveys  the  play’s  major  thrusts  in  patent  innocence  of 
all  the  sophisticated  readings  ventured  in  recent  years;  and  John  F.  Andrews’s 
‘  “Dearly  Bought  Revenge”:  Samson  Agonistes,  Hamlet,  and  Elizabethan 
Revenge  Tragedy’  ( MiltonS ),  which  provides  ‘a  series  of  tentative  probes’  into 
the  possible  links  between  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

The  notorious  series  of  ‘Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature’  -  in  cost 
outrageously  expensive  and  in  content  all  too  frequently  deplorable  -  redeems 
itself  now  and  then  with  a  noteworthy  study  published,  one  presumes,  in  spite 
of  the  editors’  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  responsibly  authoritative 
and  the  irresponsibly  casual.  The  noteworthy  study  in  question  is  Lynn  V. 
Sadler’s  Consolation  in  ‘Samson  Agonistes’:  Regeneration  and  Typology11 . 
Unable  to  take  advantage  of  Mary  Ann  Radzinowicz’s  Toward  ‘Samson 
Agonistes’,  the  magisterial  study  published  last  year  (YW  59.213L),  Sadler 
begins  with  a  detailed  bibliographical  roll-call  of  the  numerous  approaches  to 
the  play  and,  basing  herself  on  six  of  her  previously  published  essays,  revisits  a 
number  of  Milton's  major  concerns.  Novelties  are  eschewed  in  favour  of  an 
authoritative  provision  of  a  theological  context  within  which  to  read  the  play  in 
terms  of  its  patterns  of  regeneration  and  typology.  The  peculiar  strength  of  the 
book,  however,  is  its  subordination  of  the  scholarly  apparatus  to  the  poetry  in 
the  foreground  -  a  rare  achievement  in  itself,  and  therefore  commendable. 

MiltonQ  in  a  special  issue  marks  the  performance  at  Le Moyne  College 
of  Samson  Agonistes  by  publishing  William  P.  Shaw’s  impressions  on 
‘Producing  Samson  Agonistes ’  and  the  four  lectures  delivered  on  the  occasion: 
John  C.  Ulreich’s  ‘  “This  Great  Deliverer”:  Samson  Agonistes  as  a  Parable’, 
which  interestingly  details  the  play’s  parabolic  configurations;  M.  V.  Rama 
Sarma’s  ‘  “The  Unsearchable  Dispose  of  Highest  Wisdom”:  Samson 
Agonistes ’,  which  approaches  the  play  with  undue  piety  if  not  naivety;  Law¬ 
rence  W.  Hyman’s  ‘The  “True  Experience”  of  Samson  Agonistes ’,  which 
regards  the  play  ‘as  a  literary  work’  where  the  questions  raised  are  ultimately 
‘unanswerable’;  and  Anthony  Low’s  ‘ Samson  Agonistes :  Theology,  Poetry, 
Truth’,  which  generalises  about  the  play  adventurously  and,  it  may  be,  reck¬ 
lessly. 


5.  Prose 

In  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  study,  Raymond  A.  Anselment 
examines  Milton’s  antiprelatical  tracts  within  the  context  of  the  extensive 
satiric  tradition  that  encompasses  on  the  one  hand  the  labours  of  the 
pseudonymous  Martin  Marprelate  and  on  the  other  Marvell’s  The  Rehearsal 
Transpros’d  and  Swift’s  A  Tale  of  a  Tub 18 .  Thus  placed,  Milton’s  tracts  are  seen 

16In  The  Dress  of  Words:  Essays  on  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature  in 
Honor  of  Richmond  P.  Bond,  ed.  Robert  B.  White  Jr.  U.  of  Kansas  Publications,  Library 
Series,  No.  42.  Lawrence,  Kans.:  U.  of  Kansas  Libraries,  1978. 

11  Consolation  in  ‘Samson  Agonistes’:  Regeneration  and  Typology,  by  Lynn  Veach 
Sadler.  SSELER  No.  82.  Salzburg:  Institut  fur  Anglistik  und  Amerikanistik,  Universitat 
Salzburg,  pp.  332. 

18‘ Betwixt  Jest  and  Earnest':  Marprelate,  Milton,  Marvell,  Swift  and  the  Decorum  of 
Religious  Ridicule ,  by  Raymond  A.  Anselment.  Toronto,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  London:  U. 
of  Toronto  P.  pp.  203.  $22.50. 
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to  partake  of  an  ongoing  if  constantly  changing  deployment  of  satire  that  in  its 
pursuit  of  truth  resorts  to  eutrapelia  which  a  seventeenth-century  commen¬ 
tator  annotated  as  ‘Festivity  of  Wit’  -  in  short,  ‘jesting’.  Such  ‘jesting’,  we  are 
informed  by  Anselment  in  his  wide-ranging  introductory  chapter,  forms  part 
of  the  period’s  evolving  theories  of  laughter  in  general  and  religious  ridicule  in 
particular.  In  the  case  of  Milton,  the  ‘grim  laughter’  that  pervades  his  antipre- 
latical  tracts  is  only  apparently  indecorous;  in  fact,  it  displays  a  ‘remarkable 
artistic  integrity’,  the  conflation  of  satire  and  zeal  fundamental  to  the  designs 
of  the  prose  prophet.  Anselment’s  study  is  not  only  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  as  claimed,  however.  Written  with  extraordinary  lucidity  and  full 
awareness  of  the  complex  background,  it  will  remain  indispensable  for  anyone 
who  hopes  to  understand  Milton’s  intentions  in  his  polemical  prose. 

Albert  Gerard  in  ‘Rhetorique  secrete  de  la  subversion  dans  le  classicisme 
occidental  (Corneille,  Milton,  Vondel)’  ( Cahiers  roumains  d’etudes  litteraires ) 
-also  published  as  ‘Conformisme  ideologique  et  revolte  individualiste  dans  le 
classicisme  europeen  (Corneille,  Milton,  Vondel)’  ( Papers  on  French 
Seventeenth-Century  Literature)  -  all  too  briefly  calls  attention  to  the  presence 
‘d’un  doute,  d’une  incertitude,  d’un  partage  interieur,  sous  la  fagade  mono- 
lithique  de  la  conformite’  evident  in  the  work  of  the  three  figures  referred  to. 
David  Aers  and  Bob  Hodge  in  ‘  “Rational  Burning”:  Milton  on  Sex  and 
Marriage’  ( MiltonS )  militantly  denounce  scholars  given  to  ‘pieties’  -  ‘unfit 
conformists’  all,  it  appears  -  in  order  to  proclaim  triumphantly  their  own  thesis 
that  Milton’s  views  are  characterised  by  an  ‘underlying  uncertainty’.  Far  more 
responsibly,  Irby  B.  Cauthen  Jr  in  ‘  “A  Complete  and  Generous  Education”: 
Milton  and  Jefferson’  (VQR)  hears  echoes  of  Milton’s  views  in  the  thought  of 
Jefferson,  in  spite  of  ‘some  great  differences’;  Rolf  Dahlp  in  ‘The  Date  of 
Milton’s  Artis  Logicae  and  the  Development  of  the  Idea  of  Definition  in 
Milton’s  Works’  (HLQ)  concludes  on  the  basis  of  internal  evidence  that  the 
treatise  was  written  during  Milton’s  stay  in  Cambridge  (ante  1632);  and  Leo 
Miller  in  a  lengthy  essay  on  ‘Milton  and  Vlacq’  (PBSA )  details  copiously  the 
career  of  Adrian  Vlacq  of  The  Hague,  whose  honourable  publishing  career 
involved  several  pirated  editions  of  Milton’s  Second  Defence.  Finally,  Bill 
Coggin  observes  that  Milton’s  claim  in  De  doctrina  Christiana  that  ‘creare’  and 
its  Hebrew  and  Greek  equivalents  signify  ‘to  create  out  of  matter’  is  not 
supported  by  any  of  the  period’s  major  lexica  (N&Q );  while  Gordon  Campbell 
details  ‘Milton’s  Theological  and  Literary  Treatments  of  the  Creation'  (Jour¬ 
nal  of  Theological  Studies ),  firmly  demonstrating  ‘the  marked  contrast’  in  the 
attitudes  of  De  doctrina  Christiana  on  the  one  hand  and  Paradise  Lost  on  the 
other. 
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JAMES  OGDEN  and  MICHAEL  SMITH 


This  chapter  has  four  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Dryden;  3.  Other  authors;  4. 
Background.  The  treatment  of  philosophy  and  background  studies  is  highly 
selective,  and  depends  mainly  on  what  was  sent  for  review.  Contributions  by 
Michael  Smith  are  identified  by  his  initials. 


1.  General 

Some  current  bibliographies  are  more  current  than  others.  The  annotated 
lists  in  Restoration  are  probably  the  most  up-to-date.  Recent  work  was  also 
covered  in  PQ  (1978)  by  Dustin  Griffin  and  Robert  D.  Hume,  and  in  SEL 
(1979  and  1980)  by  Eric  Rothstein  and  J.  Paul  Hunter.  Griffin  has  less 
enthusiasm  for  his  task  than  Hume  and  so  is  less  comprehensive;  he  is  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  on  poetry  and  prose,  and  calls  for 
critical  studies  of  neglected  writers.  Hume  is  broadly  pleased  with  the  work  on 
drama,  a  lot  of  it  admittedly  his  own,  but  wants  more  good  editions,  reference 
works,  and  generic  and  thematic  studies.  If  Griffin  is  the  sadder  man,  Hume 
seems  the  wiser.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  The  Eighteenth  Century:  A 
Current  Bibliography ,  covering  work  done  in  1977  and  1978,  were  published 
in  1980. 

Four  bibliographical  essays  deserve  mention.  Stephen  J.  Stedman’s  ‘Who 
Publishes  Restoration  Studies?  A  Checklist’  ( Restoration )  notes  195  journals 
and  138  presses  which  are  now  ‘disseminating  Restoration  material’,  with 
approximate  numbers  of  recent  articles  and  books.  Students  need  not  feel 
alarmed;  the  list  is  designed  for  prospective  authors,  not  readers.  Donald 
Greene’s  ‘Periodical  Publications  in  Post-Restoration  and  Eighteenth- 
Century  Studies’  (Scriblerian  )  reviews  ‘the  most  useful,  or  most  readily  access¬ 
ible’  journals.  Robert  D.  Hume’s  ‘The  Uses  of  Montague  Summers:  A  Pioneer 
Reconsidered’  ( Restoration )  sees  Summers’s  work  as  often  misleading  but  still 
‘wonderfully  useful’;  Summers’s  enthusiasm  for  Restoration  drama  and 
awareness  of  its  theatrical  possibilities  can  give  him  the  edge  over  more 
respectable  authorities.  Eric  Rothstein’s  ‘In  Dorset  Gardens’  {Scriblerian) 
reconsiders  one  of  these,  and  finds  that  Allardyce  Nicoll’s  great  work  on 
Restoration  and  eighteenth-century  drama  ‘left  a  great  deal  to  be  done  and  a 
number  of  things  to  be  undone’,  but  is  far  from  being  superseded.  Rothstein 
exaggerates  in  saying  Nicoll’s  facts  about  the  popularity  of  Restoration  plays 
‘demolish’  L.  C.  Knights’s  criticisms;  with  some  reason  the  Scriblerians  used  to 
fear  that  popularity  was  a  sign  of  triviality,  grossness,  and  dullness. 

But  what  would  L.  C.  Knights  have  said  of  the  Restoration  literature  which 
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is  the  subject  of  Roger  Thompson’s  Unfit  for  Modest  Ears1?  Mr  Thompson 
begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  great  tradition  of  erotic  literature  (Ovid,  Petronius, 
Aretino)  and  bawdry  (Boccaccio,  De  Rojas,  Rabelais),  proceeds  to  detailed 
descriptions  of  fifty  dirty  books  written  in  English,  and  ends  with  some  account 
of  their  authors  and  readers.  He  finds  that  a  significant  number  of  both  came 
from  Puritan  backgrounds,  and  that  the  Puritan  contribution  lay  in  making 
sexuality  outrageous  and  disgusting.  The  pagan  celebration  of  sex  was  un- 
British,  if  Pepys  was  typical;  he  was  aroused  by  The  School  of  Venus  and  then 
burnt  it,  ‘that  it  might  not  be  among  my  books  to  my  shame’.  Thompson,  who 
has  investigated  this  literature  with  exemplary  thoroughness,  claims  not  to 
have  been  aroused,  but  sympathises  with  the  idea  of  burning  it.  He  keeps 
complaining  of  ‘the  foetid  stench  of  the  city  sewer’,  ‘squalid  sixteen-page 
pamphlets’,  and  ‘the  vermin  of  pornography,  obscenity  and  degraded  bawdry’. 
If  the  books  really  are  so  vile,  I  wonder  why  he  persisted  in  their  study;  I  would 
be  similarly  puzzled  by  a  painstaking  book  on  Sankey  and  Moody  which 
moaned  that  their  hymns  were  sickeningly  pious.  But  Thompson  at  times 
seems  unduly  censorious.  He  says  Sodom  ‘plumbed  the  depths  of  depravity’, 
and  has  no  doubt  that  sodomy  is  ‘profoundly  misogynistic’;  yet,  as  he  says,  it 
was  translated  into  French,  suggesting  either  that  it  was  quite  good  in  its  way, 
or  that  the  taste  for  filth  was  not  purely  British. 

General  studies  deserving  brief  mention  include  Peter  N.  Skrine’s  The 
Baroque 2,  in  which  Restoration  literature  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  vast 
perspective  of  European  literature,  and  the  heroic  drama  in  particular  appears 
an  achievement  of  some  distinction.  Ahmad  Gunny’s  Voltaire  and  English 
Literature 3  surveys  English  literary  influences  on  Voltaire,  including  those  of 
Butler,  Rochester,  Dryden,  and  the  Restoration  dramatists.  In  a  letter  to 
PBSA  Timothy  J.  Crist,  the  editor  of  the  revised  second  volume  of  Wing’s 
STC,  comments  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  on  B.  J.  McMullin’s  critique  of 
the  first  ( PBSA  1978;  YW  59.218).  Although  the  revised  edition  gives  more 
than  enough  new  information  to  merit  publication,  a  third  edition  will  be 
necessary,  but  ‘how  it  will  be  funded  remains  unclear’.  Also  in  PBSA  Wayne 
H.  Phelps  gives  new  information  about  ‘The  Leakes  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the 
West:  A  Family  of  Seventeenth-Century  Stationers’. 

(a)  Poetry 

As  usual  there  were  several  general  studies  of  satire.  Michael  Seidel’s  Satiric 
Inheritance 4  is  about  ‘the  satiric  violation  of  narrative  lines'  in  satires  from 
Rabelais  to  Sterne,  including  Hudibras ,  Last  Instructions  to  a  Painter ,  and 
Absalom  and  Achitophel.  These  all  ‘challenge  the  notion  of  narrative  genera¬ 
tion  and  question  the  nature  of  satiric  issue’.  Professor  Seidel  writes  on  them  in 


'Unfit  for  Modest  Ears:  A  Study  of  Pornographic,  Obscene  and  Bawdy  Works  Written 
or  Published  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century ,  by  Roger  Thompson. 
Macmillan,  pp.  xii  +  233.  £12. 

2The  Baroque:  Literature  &  Culture  in  Seventeenth-Century  Europe,  by  Peter  N. 
Skrine.  Methuen,  pp.  ix  +  176.  pb.  £2.95. 

3 Voltaire  and  English  Literature ,  by  Ahmad  Gunny.  Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  No.  177.  Oxford:  The  Voltaire  Foundation,  pp.  309. 

4Satiric  Inheritance,  Rabelais  to  Sterne,  by  Michael  Seidel.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton 
U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  283.  £8.90. 
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order  ‘to  come  to  a  critical  and  theoretical  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
satiric  action  in  an  extensive  narrative  order’.  His  own  narrative  is  corseted  in 
verbosity,  but  he  sometimes  violates  it  with  epigrams.  Edward  and  Lillian 
Bloom’s  Satire's  Persuasive  Voice  was  not  available  for  review.  Reba  Wil- 
coxon’s  ‘Mirrors  of  Men’s  Fears:  The  Court  Satires  on  Women’  ( Restoration ) 
shows  how  these  satires  see  women  as  carriers  of  venereal  disease,  as  insatiably 
lustful,  and  as  revoltingly  ugly  in  old  age.  Such  images  mirror  men’s  fears  of 
‘their  own  bodies,  their  sexual  prowess,  and  the  dubious  future  of  their 
illusions’.  Terry  J.  Castle's  ‘Lab'ring  Bards:  Birth  Topoi  and  English  Poetics 
1660-1820’  ( JEGP )  also  illuminates  satire,  though  its  subject  is  the  idea  of  the 
poet  as  parent  of  his  poems.  This  idea  is  accepted  without  embarrassment  by 
Renaissance  poets,  but  Dryden  is  uneasy  with  ‘the  traditional  birth  Topos'\  he 
associates  it  not  with  himself  but  with  Shadwell.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  generally  held  that  good  poets  construct  and  bad  ones  beget,  but  the 
Romantics  took  the  opposite  view. 

(b)  Drama 

Work  on  drama  showed  its  customary  variety,  including  studies  of  plays  as 
the  outcome  of  Restoration  culture,  and  of  theatre  history  almost  as  an  end  in 
itself.  There  were  three  important  books,  and  many  critical  and  learned 
articles. 

Susan  Staves’s  Players’  Scepters 5  sees  changing  fashions  in  drama  in  the 
context  of  developments  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  the  law.  Between  1660 
and  1700  idealism  gives  way  to  nominalism,  trust  in  words  to  trust  in  things, 
forces,  and  sensations,  divine  right  theories  of  kingship  to  utilitarian  contract 
theories:  these  are  the  changing  ‘fictions  of  authority’  of  Professor  Staves’s 
subtitle.  She  certainly  likes  her  revolutions  bold  and  clear  (though  not  quite  so 
clear  as  the  blurb-writer,  who  sees  in  the  period  the  replacement  of  feudalism 
by  democracy).  The  author  feels  that  the  Restoration  understanding  of  oaths  is 
a  good  example  of  her  thesis,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  it.  The  government’s 
obsessive  reliance  on  loyalty  oaths  devalued  them,  and  sworn  testimony 
became  less  acceptable  as  proof  in  the  courts.  These  changes  are  reflected  in 
the  drama:  where  virtuous  characters  in  earlier  heroic  plays  must  keep  their 
word  at  whatever  cost  to  probability,  by  1682  Otway  can  present  the  perjured 
Jaffeir  as  a  sympathetic  character.  Another  suggestive  chapter  is  on  the  simi¬ 
larly  changing  dramatic  treatment  of  the  problem  of  loyalty  to  a  corrupt  ruler. 
But  when  Staves  moves  to  the  more  amorphous  area  of  attitudes  to  love  and 
the  family,  her  scheme  appears  more  cramped.  Rattling  the  Great  Chain  of 
Being,  she  draws  an  analogy  between  the  sovereignties  of  king  and  husband. 
So  she  must  prove  that  ‘at  about  the  same  time  subjects  asserted  their  right  to 
elect  a  sovereign  in  the  Glorious  Revolution  women  acquired  an  analogous 
right  to  elect  husbands’.  But  is  this  strictly  true?  A  good  deal  of  her  legal 
evidence  here  seems  to  come  from  the  next  century,  and  on  the  way  to  her 
conclusion  she  attributes  a  degree  of  ‘insight’  and  ‘honesty’  to  an  emancipated 
Lady  Fidget;  one  suspects  special  pleading.  The  book  as  a  whole  has  a  plaus¬ 
ible  if  rather  relentlessly  driven  argument,  plus  copious  references  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  minus  bibliography.  [M.S.] 

5 Players’  Scepters:  Fictions  of  Authority  in  the  Restoration,  by  Susan  Staves.  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  London:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  pp.  xx  4-  361. 
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By  contrast,  Peter  Holland’s  The  Ornament  of  Action6  marshals  theatrical 
scholarship  to  focus  on  the  supercharged  ‘moment  of  performance’  of  particu¬ 
lar  comedies.  He  looks  behind  received  assumptions,  to  consider  afresh  what 
we  do  when  we  read  or  see  a  play.  There  is  indeed  an  illuminating  chapter  on 
the  difference  between  reading  and  seeing,  in  which  he  outlines  the  changing 
relationship  between  published  text  and  performance,  from  the  Tudor  inter¬ 
ludes  ‘offered  for  acting’,  to  the  Jacobean  quarto  ‘as  it  was  acted’,  the  Restora¬ 
tion  quarto  ‘as  it  is  acted',  and  Congreve’s  Works ,  plays  redesigned  for  readers. 
How  Restoration  audiences  read  and  saw  is  established  with  surprising  firm¬ 
ness  by  deft  use  of  prefaces,  prologues,  diaries,  and  critical  writings.  Dr 
Holland’s  accounts  of  such  vexed  topics  as  the  nature  of  the  audience,  the 
scenic  stage,  and  acting  style  are  lucid  and  well  informed,  but  his  most  original 
contribution  is  a  pioneering  study  of  casting  conventions.  By  picking  out  ‘lines’ 
of  parts  for  principal  actors  he  shows  how  playwrights  shaped  plays  to  suit  the 
resources  of  acting  companies,  and  how  they  often  made  dramatic  capital  out 
of  casting  an  actor  in  a  role  the  audience  would  not  expect.  So  far  the  argument 
is  masterly.  It  is  when  he  comes  to  the  interpretation  of  specific  plays  that  his 
readers  may  disagree.  We  have  readily  granted  that  when  they  entered  the 
theatre  the  ‘informed'  Restoration  audience  ‘had  a  set  of  preconceptions,  of 
patterns,  of  predictions  that  the  playwrights  could  fulfil  or  frustrate’.  But  were 
they  quite  so  informed,  so  fertile  in  prediction,  as  Dr  Holland?  For  instance, 
Powell  usually  acted  rake-heroes;  in  The  Double-Dealer  he  acted  the  fop 
Brisk.  This  is  seen  as  a  hint  to  the  audience  that  Brisk  is  more  a  ‘degraded 
rake -hero’  than  a  fop;  from  it  they  are  to  draw  not  only  a  connection  between 
him  and  the-other  rakes  that  the  play  famously  fails  to  make,  but  also  the  moral 
that  ‘only  to  laugh  at  folly  and  not  condemn  it  is  to  acquiesce  in  its  connection 
with  evil’.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  too  subtle;  as  Careless  says,  ‘Where  the 
Devil’s  the  Wit,  in  not  laughing  when  a  Man  has  a  Mind  to’t?’  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chapter  on  The  Plain-Dealer  seems  to  me  outstandingly  good; 
Holland  relishes  its  mazes  of  pretence  and  allusion,  showing  how  Wycherley 
subverts  established  patterns  of  casting  and  plot  to  unsettle  his  audience, 
elegantly  making  the  mystery  of  what  does  or  does  not  happen  in  Olivia’s 
bedroom  the  centre  of  a  play  which  teaches  that  ‘judgement  is  a  fraud,  that 
there  are  few  means  by  which  we  can  guarantee  knowledge,  and  none  at  all  by 
which  we  can  talk  about  it’.  The  Ornament  of  Action  teaches  its  audience  no 
such  thing.  [M.S.] 

Judith  Milhous’s  Thomas  Betterton  and  the  Management  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields1  is  a  relatively  straightforward  piece  of  theatre  history.  It  describes  first 
the  management  of  the  London  theatres  from  the  Restoration  to  the  actors’ 
rebellion  of  1695,  when  Betterton  became  effectively  the  manager  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields,  leaving  Drury  Lane  and  Dorset  Garden  to  Christopher  Rich. 
Then  follows  a  detailed  history  of  ‘The  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Experiment’, 
which  was  more  successful  financially  than  has  been  thought.  The  book  is 
essentially  about  how  competition  for  audiences  affected  the  choice  of  plays 

6The  Ornament  of  Action:  Text  and  Performance  in  Restoration  Comedy,  by  Peter 
Holland.  C.U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  284;  5  illustrations.  £12.50. 

7 Thomas  Betterton  and  the  Management  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  1695 — 1708,  by 
Judith  Milhous.  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville,  Ill.:  Southern  Illinois  U.P.;  London  and 
Amsterdam:  Feffer  &  Simons,  Inc.  pp.  xvi  +  287;  frontis.  $18.95.  [Reviewed  by  Peter 
Holland,  TLS,  27  June  1980.] 
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and  entertainments,  and  how  ‘the  gritty  and  intractable  day-by-day  problems 
of  running  a  theatre  often  outweigh  the  grand  aspirations  of  playwrights’. 
Indeed,  plays  ceased  to  catch  the  consciences  of  kings  while  circus  acts  caught 
the  fancies  of  customers.  If  Professor  Milhous  is  not  as  depressed  as  1  am,  that 
may  be  because  she  finds  the  day-by-day  problems  fascinating  in  themselves. 
Her  book  is  well  organised  and  handsomely  produced,  but  her  subject  matter 
is  more  suited  to  learned  journals. 

Turning  to  these,  we  find  critical  studies  of  the  heroic  play,  of  the  heroic  play 
in  relation  to  comedy,  and  of  comedy  alone.  In  The  Significance  of  the 
Restoration  Rhymed  Heroic  Play'  (ECS)  J.  Douglas  Canfield  argues  that 
nearly  all  these  plays  ‘were  written  in  Charles  II’s  reign  as  celebrations  of  the 
return  to  monarchy’;  they  are  ‘emphatically  not  absurdist’,  but  serious 
defences  of  values  and  a  social  order  which  were  felt  to  be  insecure.  Their 
villains  break  all  social  bonds,  but  their  heroes  put  their  faith  in  Christian 
providence,  which  always  overthrows  the  former  and  vindicates  at  least  the 
values  of  the  latter.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  plays  and  a  critique  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  which  Canfield  considers 
‘aesthetically  the  best’,  though  he  proves  only  that  it  is  typical.  The  view  that 
the  heroic  play  and  the  comedy  of  wit  should  be  seen  as  ‘two  strains  of  the  same 
“comic”  kind’  is  put  forward  by  J.  Peter  Verduremen  in  ‘Grasping  for  Perma¬ 
nence:  Ideal  Couples  in  The  Country  Wife  and  Aureng-Zebe1  ( HLQ ).  He  finds 
both  plays  fit  Northrop  Frye’s  definition  of  comedy:  what  brings  the  hero  and 
heroine  together  also  ‘causes  a  new  society  to  crystallize  round  the  hero'. 
Dryden  was  surer  than  Wycherley  that  permanent  values  could  be  sustained, 
since  his  ideal  couple,  Aureng-Zebe  and  Indamora,  are  also  the  hero  and 
heroine,  whereas  Wycherley’s,  Harcourt  and  Alithea,  stand  outside  the  new 
society  that  forms  round  Horner  and  Mrs  Pinchwife.  A  rather  different  idea  of 
the  comic  hero  is  suggested  by  Ann  P.  Messenger  in  ‘Shakespearean  Fools  - 
Alive  and  Well  in  Restoration  Comedy’  ( WascanaR ,  1977).  She  does  not  claim 
that  the  heroes  of  Restoration  comedy  were  consciously  modelled  on  the 
traditional  fool,  but  seeks  to  show  parallels  which  help  define  their  role  ‘as 
truth-telling  onlookers,  as  outcasts,  and  as  mediators  between  civilization  and 
the  anarchy  of  individuality’.  In  ‘  “Elopements,  Divorce,  and  the  Devil  Knows 
What”:  Love  and  Marriage  in  English  Comedy,  1690-1720’  (SAQ)  Shirley 
Strum  Kenny  argues  that  Cibber,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar  and  others  may  have 
raised  questions  of  marital  compatibility  so  seriously  that  their  plots  seem 
flimsy  and  their  happy  endings  incredible,  but  they  show  a  more  compassion¬ 
ate,  less  ironic  view  of  life,  and  a  more  complex  development  of  character,  than 
earlier  comedies  of  our  period.  A  chapter  on  Restoration  comedy  in  David 
Hirst’s  Comedy  of  Manners9,  is  too  compressed  to  be  either  very  illuminating  or 
entirely  accurate.  We  learn  inter  alia  that  ‘Restoration  England  was  not  an 
heroic  age’,  and  that  Subtle  and  Face  are  finally  brought  to  justice  in  The 
Alchemist.  The  commentaries  on  expected  plays  are  sensible  but  rather  hectic 
for  the  reader  with  no  prior  knowledge,  and  the  bibliography  is  inadequate. 

Roy  Park’s  ‘Lamb  and  Restoration  Comedy’  (EIC)  is  mostly  about  Lamb’s 
aesthetics.  Park  denies  that  Lamb  saw  Restoration  comedy  as  a  fantasy  world; 
rather,  he  claimed  that  in  performance  it  is  highly  enjoyable,  especially  if  the 

8 Comedy  of  Manners,  by  David  L.  Hirst.  The  Critical  Idiom,  No.  40.  Methuen,  pp.  vi  + 
122.  pb  £2. 
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dramatic  illusion  is  imperfect,  and  that  realistic  and  moral  criteria  should  not 
be  improperly  applied.  He  had  to  hide  its  ‘imaginative  flimsiness’  in  the 
interest  of  his  argument  for  the  superiority  of  the  imaginative  to  the  real  or  the 
abstract.  The  impression  remains  that  Lamb’s  and  Park’s  appreciation  of  this 
comedy  is  limited.  Recent  productions  of  Etherege’s  She  Would  If  She  Could , 
Ravenscroft’s  The  London  Cuckolds ,  and  Congreve’s  The  Double-Dealer 
refuted  Lamb’s  argument  for  the  artificiality  of  the  characters,  according  to 
Harry  William  Pedicord’s  ‘Revivals  of  Restoration  Comedies  in  London' 
{Restoration).  Their  humanity  was  obvious  in  The  Double-Dealer ,  but  the 
revival  of  The  London  Cuckolds  surprisingly  showed  that  this  play  is  ‘com¬ 
pletely  viable  for  today’. 

Katherine  Eisaman  Maus’s  ‘  “Playhouse  Flesh  and  Blood”:  Sexual  Ideology 
and  the  Restoration  Actress’  ( ELH )  is  perhaps  essentially  about  sexual  ideol¬ 
ogy.  Ms  Maus  notes  that  changing  attitudes  to  women  in  our  period  did  not 
lead  to  their  liberation,  but  did  let  them  take  the  stage.  Women  were  no  longer 
thought  wholly  inferior  to  men,  and  were  allowed  to  have  personalities,  but 
were  now  expected  to  be  seductive  and  hence  histrionic.  The  argument  is 
conducted  with  more  subtlety  than  a  summary  can  suggest,  though  some 
statements  seem  ill-considered.  We  are  told  Restoration  drama  is  ‘much  more 
consistently  concerned  with  the  city’  and  ‘much  more  thoroughly  committed  to 
the  city’s  values’  than  Renaissance  drama;  ‘ The  Country  Wife  replaces  As  You 
Like  It'.  But  while  the  former  has  a  London  setting,  it  is  hardly  committed  to 
the  city’s  values;  and  while  the  latter  has  a  country  setting,  it  is  committed  to 
the  values  of  civilisation. 

More  orthodox  articles  on  theatre  history  may  be  more  briefly  noted.  In 
‘The  Early  History  of  the  Restoration  Theatre:  Some  Problems  Reconsidered’ 
(TN)  Gunnar  Sorelius  criticises  the  views  of  John  Freehafer  (77V,  1965;  YW 

46.215) .  He  argues  that  Freehafer’s  claim  that  Tatham’s  The  Rump  was 
performed  at  Salisbury  Court  early  in  1 660  is  not  substantiated;  that  Freehafer 
underestimates  the  contribution  of  Davenant;  and  that  Davenant  altered 
Shakespeare’s  plays  not  because  of  legal  problems  but  for  aesthetic  or  practical 
reasons.  In  ‘The  Killigrew  Folio:  Private  Playhouses  and  the  Restoration 
Stage’  (ThS,  1978)  Colin  Visser  examines  Thomas  Killigrew’s  plays  and  his 
manuscript  notes  in  his  copy  of  the  1 664  Folio.  He  concludes  that  the  Restora¬ 
tion  stage  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  Caroline  private  playhouses,  and  owes 
something  to  the  stage  associated  with  the  court  masque.  In  ‘The  Dorset 
Garden  Theatre:  A  Review  of  Facts  and  Problems’  {TN)  Robert  D.  Hume 
dismantles  the  ‘conjectural  reconstruction’  of  John  R.  Spring  {TN,  1977;  YW 

58.215)  and  rehabilitates  that  of  Edward  Langhans  {ThS,  1972).  Hume 
believes  that  the  Dorset  Garden  forestage  must  have  been  subordinate  to  a 
large  scenic  area.  The  argument  is  backed  by  new  evidence:  the  scenic  descrip¬ 
tions  in  Settle’s  The  World  in  the  Moon.  In  ‘The  Douai  Manuscript  Re¬ 
examined'  ( PBSA )  Ann-Mari  Hedback  suggests  that  these  late  seventeenth- 
century  transcripts  of  plays  by  Shakespeare,  Lee,  Dryden,  and  Davenant  are 
acting  versions  for  English  students  at  Douai.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
render  Lee’s  Mithridates  more  chaste,  and  Dryden’s  Indian  Emperor  less 
Protestant.  In  ‘George  Farquhar  and  “The  Bus’ness  of  a  Prologue”  ’  {ThS, 
1978)  Shirley  Strum  Kenny  gives  new  information  about  Farquhar,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  writers  and  the  theatre  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  the 
commissioning  of  prologues  and  epilogues. 
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(c)  Prose 

Under  this  heading  came  two  compilations  of  tracts  and  journals,  and 
articles  on  sermons,  critical  theory,  and  prose  style.  Margaret  Fell’s  Womens 
Speaking  Justified  and  other  tracts  written  by  Quaker  women  were  reprinted 
with  an  introduction  by  David  J.  Latt9.  These  made  an  important  contribution 
to  Quaker  theology  and  women’s  rights.  Margaret  Fell  ingeniously  argues  that 
when  St  Paul  said  women  should  be  silent  he  did  not  mean  in  all  circumstances. 
Dianes  of  the  Popish  Plot 10  is  a  collection  of  journals  by  Israel  Tonge,  Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  John  Joyne,  Edmund  Warcup,  and  Thomas  Dangerfield. 
Of  these,  Tonge’s  and  Southwell’s  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time.  Titus 
Oates’s  True  Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Plot  makes  a  grumbling  appendix.  In 
‘Right  Rejoicing:  Sermons  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Stuart  Restoration,  1660’ 
(BJRL)  Carolyn  A.  Edie  discusses  about  forty  sermons  preached  at  services  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  Restoration.  Some  avoid  politics  by  discoursing  on  thanks¬ 
giving  generally;  some  give  the  required  thanks  with  varying  degrees  of 
enthusiasm;  and  some  show  fears  of  future  dangers.  In  ‘Art  and  Nature  in 
Restoration  and  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Criticism’  ( ES )  Irene  Simon  con¬ 
siders  the  Renaissance  idea  that  ‘nature  is  the  Art  of  God’,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  put  it,  which  was  given  new  life  by  Newton’s  discoveries.  The  formal 
beauty  sought  by  creative  writers  was  felt  as  analogous  to  the  universal 
harmony  of  the  divine  creator.  In  'The  Myth  of  a  Restoration  Style  Shift’ 

( ECTI )  Paul  G.  Arakelian  criticises  critics  who  have  supposed  that  the  Royal 
Society  succeeded  in  simplifying  prose  style.  The  transformational-generative 
grammar  of  passages  from  Browne,  Glanvill,  Newton,  Addison,  and  Pope 
shows  that  while  vocabulary  may  have  been  simplified,  syntax  became  more 
complex,  though  Addison  is  nevertheless  clearer  than  Browne.  Arakelian’s 
statistical  approach  enables  him  to  reach  more  reliable  conclusions  than  those 
of  impressionistic  critics,  and  does  not  prevent  him  making  such  reassuring 
statements  as  ‘on  the  whole  VD  remains  a  bit  more  complex  than  HGC\  where 
only  the  abbreviations  look  scientific.  In  ‘  “Vertue  Rewarded”  and 
“Pamela”  ’  ( N&Q )  Paul  Salzman  draws  attention  to  the  anonymous  novel 
Vertue  Rewarded  (1693)  as  an  analogue  to  Richardson’s  Pamela ;  he  also 
discusses  ‘Six  Restoration  Novels:  Misattributed  Translations’  (ibid). 


2.  Dryden 

Dryden’s  future  biographers  should  take  account  of  several  articles.  In  ‘An 
Unnoticed  Dryden  Document  at  Lambeth  Palace’  (N&Q)  John  R.  Sweney 
prints  Archbishop  Sheldon’s  fiat  for  the  award  of  Dryden’s  Lambeth  M.A.  In 
‘The  Rose  Alley  Ambuscade  Again’  (Scriblerian)  J.  A.  Downie  quotes  a 
reference  to  this  affray  in  the  Harley  papers,  supporting  the  idea  that  Dryden 
was  attacked  for  his  supposed  part  in  writing  Mulgrave’s  Essay  on  Satire,  and 
stating  that  Buckingham  and  Rochester  were  responsible.  In  ‘Dryden,  Shad- 


9W omens  Speaking  Justified  [by  Margaret  Fell],  1667;  Epistle  from  the  Womens 
Yearly  Meeting  at  York,  1688;  and  A  Warning  to  all  Friends,  by  Mary  Waite,  1688,  with 
intro,  by  David  J.  Latt.  A.R.S.,  194.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp. 
xiv  -I-  title  +  19  +  22. 

wDiaries  of  the  Popish  Plot,  compiled  with  intro,  by  Douglas  C.  Greene.  Delmar, 
N.Y.:  Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  1977.  pp.  xx  +  269.  $35. 
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well,  and  “a  late  fall’n  Poet”  m  the  late  James  Osborn  gives  the  text  and  a  full 
discussion  of  ‘Upon  a  late  fall’n  Poet’,  a  crude  lampoon,  which  probably  should 
not  be  attributed  to  Shadwell,  but  does  throw  some  light  on  Dryden’s  career. 
In  ‘The  Dryden-Cambridge  Translation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives'  ( EA )  Arthur 
Sherbo  argues  that  Dryden  edited  the  translations  of  Plutarch  for  Tonson,  and 
of  Lucian  for  Briscoe,  in  the  sense  that  he  selected  the  collaborators.  Most 
were  his  friends  or  associates,  many  were  Cambridge  men,  and  not  a  few  had 
been  at  Westminster  and  Trinity,  as  had  Dryden  himself.  This  article  is  of 
considerable  interest,  and  suggests  lines  of  future  research. 

Critical  studies  included  Earl  Miner’s  ‘The  Poetics  of  the  Critical  Act: 
Dryden’s  Dealings  with  Rivals  and  Predecessors’12,  examining  Dryden’s  work 
for  signs  of  his  ‘self-definition’  in  relation  to  predecessors,  contemporaries, 
and  his  audience  generally,  and  urging  that  ‘the  anxiety  of  influence’  should 
not  be  exaggerated.  Miner’s  work  on  Dryden  always  commands  respect, 
though  it  seems  his  master’s  influence  makes  him  cheerfully  ‘rambling,  never 
wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor  in  it’.  Van  R.  Baker’s  ‘Dryden  as  Reluctant  Hero’ 
(Restoration)  concerns  Dryden’s  persistent  military  imagery.  In  seeing  the 
literary  life  as  a  battle,  he  rarely  pictures  himself  as  a  victorious  soldier,  but 
seeks  a  modest  share  in  the  glory  of  his  heroes;  perhaps  he  felt  guilty  at  never 
having  seen  military  service.  Irvin  Ehrenpreis’s  ‘Continuity  and  Coruscation: 
Dryden’s  Poetic  Instincts’11  discusses  relations  between  Dryden’s  indecorous 
effects,  his  fondness  for  hovering  between  styles,  and  his  ability  to  put  both 
sides  of  a  case. 

(a)  Poetry 

The  case  against  Dryden  as  a  poet  is  forcefully  put  by  Graham  Cullum  in 
‘Dryden:  Public  Order  in  Private  Places’  ( CR ).  Occasionally,  as  in  the  portrait 
of  Achitophel,  Dryden  ‘almost  inadvertently’  admits  ‘a  puzzled  incomprehen¬ 
sion  about  the  springs  of  political,  social  and  moral  behaviour’,  but  normally  he 
refuses  to  acknowledge  complexities  of  thought  and  feeling.  Instead  he 
attempts,  in  the  satires,  the  religious  poems,  and  even  in  the  epistle  ‘To  my 
Honour’d  Kinsman’,  a  public  celebration  of  conformity,  Romanism,  and  stoic¬ 
ism;  and  regularly  fails  to  bring  such  values  to  life.  So  firmly  does  Mr  Cullum 
put  Dryden  in  his  place  that  it  seems  he  scents  a  plot  to  raise  him  above  Donne, 
Pope,  and  Blake. 

Of  essays  on  the  satires  much  the  most  important  was  David  M.  Vieth’s  ‘The 
Discovery  of  the  Date  of  Mac  Flecknoe'12.  Many  scholars  think  Mac  Flecknoe 
was  written  in  1678;  Vieth  believes  it  was  probably  written  in  the  summer  of 
1676.  Attacks  on  Dryden  in  Shadwell’s  The  Virtuoso  occasioned  it;  there  are 
allusions  to  events  before  the  publication  of  the  play  in  1676,  but  not  to  later 
events  which  Dryden  would  surely  have  exploited  had  the  poem  been  written 
later.  Vieth  has  already  argued  this  case  in  The  Guildenstolpe  Manuscript 
Miscellany  (1967),  but  complains  that  his  arguments  have  been  ignored  or 
misunderstood.  Michael  J.  Conlon’s  ‘The  Passage  on  Government  in  Dryden’s 
Absalom  and  Achitophel ’  (. JEGP )  disputes  all  previous  readings  of  lines 

11  In  John  Dryden  II:  Papers  read  at  Clark  Library  Seminars,  February  1  and  March  1, 
1974.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Clark  Memorial  Library,  1978.  pp.  v  +  60. 

12In  Evidence  in  Literary  Scholarship:  Essays  in  Memory  of  James  Marshall  Osborne , 
ed.  by  Rene  Wellek  and  Alvaro  Ribiero.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xxvi  +  417;  28 
plates. 
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755-810,  and  sees  here  a  ‘partisan  interpretation  of  Exclusion  as  the  revival  of 
a  commonwealth  model  of  government  and  a  fiduciary  interpretation  of 
kingship’  which  ‘subverts  [Whig  policies]  within  a  deontological  and  providen¬ 
tial  frame  of  reference’.  What  oft  was  thought  but  ne'er  so  ill  expressed?  And 
Conlon  attacks  Schilling  for  calling  Dryden  a  conservative,  on  the  ground  that 
‘the  word  “conservative”  was  not  introduced  into  the  language  of  politics  until 
the  nineteenth  century’:  where  would  Conlon  be  if  he  had  to  be  so  careful  with 
words?  John  W.  Crawford’s  ‘ Absalom  and  Achitophel:  and  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost'  was  superfluous  when  it  first  appeared  ( UDR ,  1971)  but  has  been 
reprinted  ( Costerus ,  1978). 

There  was  an  extraordinary  number  of  notes  in  N&Q  on  Dryden’s  poetical 
borrowings  and  lendings.  A  past  master  of  the  subject  is  D.  W.  Hopkins,  who 
in  ‘Dryden:  Two  Supplementary  Notes’  comments  on  his  own  earlier  work 
(N&Q.  1978;  YW  59.225,226)  on  Dryden's  debts  to  his  son  Charles  and  to 
Ovid.  The  crocodile  tears  which  Ovid’s  Ulysses  sheds  at  the  death  of  Achilles 
may  be  the  source  of  Absalom's  insincere  lament  over  David’s  misrule  in 
Absalom  and  Achitophel ,  717-8.  In  ‘Chaucer  and  “Absalom  and 
Achitophel”  ’  Reginald  Berry  comments  on  an  echo  of  Troilus.  In  ‘The  Open¬ 
ing  and  Closing  Lines  of  “To  .  .  .  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew”:  Tradition  and  Allu¬ 
sion'  Judith  Sloman  discusses  ‘a  striking  resemblance’  between  the  openings  of 
Spenser’s  'AstropheF,  Dryden’s  ode,  and  Keats’s  ‘Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’.  The 
argument  relies  on  ‘the  remarkable  closeness  in  tone’  and  ‘the  obvious  paral¬ 
lel’  between  Dryden’s  ‘Virgin-Daughter’  and  Keats’s  ‘unravish’d  bride'  and 
‘foster  child’.  Ms  Sloman  also  believes  Virginia  Woolf  ‘imitates’  the  close  of 
the  Anne  Killigrew  ode  in  the  last  paragraph  of  ‘How  Should  One  Read  a 
Book?’,  though  here  ‘verbal  parallels  ...  are  slight’.  The  aim  seems  to  be  to 
show  that  Dryden  took  Anne  Killigrew  seriously  as  a  poet,  and  the  article 
seems  misplaced  in  a  journal  whose  ‘emphasis  is  on  the  factual  rather  than  the 
speculative’.  In  ‘Pope’s  “Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady”  and 
Dryden’s  “Metamorphoses”  ’  D.  W.  Hopkins  catches  an  echo  of  Dryden’s 
Ovid  in  Pope’s  elegy.  In  ‘Juvenal,  Oldham,  and  Dryden’  K.  Robinson  distin¬ 
guishes  carefully  between  more  and  less  likely  borrowings  from  Oldham  by 
Dryden  in  his  translation  of  Juvenal’s  third  satire.  In  ‘A  Dryden  Echo  in 
Johnson’s  “Drury-Lane  Prologue”  ’  James  F.  Woodruff  notes  not  one  but 
several  ironic  echoes  of  Dryden's  epistle  to  Congreve.  They  help  us  to  contrast 
Dryden's  optimism  about  ‘the  present  Age  of  Wit’  with  Johnson’s  disillusioned 
view  of  it.  In  ‘Pope’s  “Short  Excursions”  and  Dryden:  An  Unrecorded  Bor¬ 
rowing'  P.J.  Smallwood  argues  that  this  phrase  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism  is 
probably  borrowed  from  ‘Ceyx  and  Alcyone’,  line  475.  Finally  in  ‘An  Unre¬ 
corded  Eighteenth-Century  Song-Book  Version  of  “Cymon  and  Iphigenia”  ' 
R.  Bates  and  D.  W.  Hopkins  note  that  A  Collection  of  New  Songs  (1796) 
includes  one  called  ‘Cymon  and  Iphigenia’,  which  quotes  and  echoes  Dryden’s 
fable. 

(b)  Drama 

The  flock  of  critics  that  hovers  round  All  for  Love  (YW  58.2 1  8)  was  joined 
by  Silvano  Gerevini  13,  who  surveys  editions,  considers  the  play  in  relation  to 
heroic  drama,  discusses  its  structure  and  style,  and  briefly  compares  it  with 

l3Trecento  Anni  da  ‘All  for  Love',  by  Silvano  Gerevini.  Pavia:  Luigi  Ponzio.  pp.  75. 
L.4.500. 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra,  to  conclude  that  ‘per  questo  AFL  non  ha  la  tristesse 
majestueuse  di  Racine,  ma  un  pathos  suo  proprio  .  .  .  AFL  non  e  il  Cato  di 
Addison'.  (I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  Dr  C.  S.  Cairns  for  his  comments  on 
this  work.) 

A  critical  essay  of  exceptional  interest  is  Derek  Attridge’s  ‘Dryden’s 
Dilemma,  or,  Racine  Refashioned:  The  Problem  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Couplet’  (YES).  Attridge  asks  why  the  heroic  couplet  fails  in  the  theatre,  where 
the  French  rhymed  alexandrine  succeeds.  The  answer  lies  not  in  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  literary  traditions  of  the  two  nations,  but  in  the  fact  that  in 
French  rhyme  arises  more  naturally.  Otway,  Dryden,  and  some  modern  writ¬ 
ers,  in  translating  or  imitating  Racine,  have  had  only  limited  success  with 
couplets,  and  on  the  whole  blank  verse  is  preferable,  though  it  tends  to  be 
pseudo-Shakespearean.  These  views  are  well  substantiated  with  analyses  of 
representative  extracts.  J.  C.  Eade’s  ‘Don  Alonzo  “Gravelled”:  Astrology  in 
“An  Evening’s  Love”  ’  ( SCN )  corrects  and  amplifies  notes  on  astrological 
matters  in  the  California  edition.  Rachel  A.  Miller’s  ‘Political  Satire  in  the 
Malicorne-Melanax  Scenes  of  The  Duke  of  Guise ’  ( ELN )  argues  that  here 
Dryden  has  another  go  at  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth.  But  this  political 
allegory  is  only  ‘intermittent’,  so  there  is  a  ‘relative  paucity  of  textual  evidence 
for  the  topical  identifications’.  J.  Peter  Verduremen’s  essay  on  The  Country 
Wife  and  Aureng-Zebe  is  noted  in  section  1  (b)  above. 

(c)  Prose 

Dryden’s  translation  of  Dominique  Bouhours’s  La  Vie  de  S.  Franqois 
Xavier  was  edited  by  Alan  Roper  for  the  California  Dryden1*.  It  is  reprinted 
‘almost  literatim  ’  from  the  Huntington  copy  of  the  first  edition.  The  commen¬ 
tary  is  as  usual  extremely  thorough.  Roper  elaborates  the  suggestion  of  previ¬ 
ous  commentators  that  James  II  commanded  the  translation  to  celebrate  the 
Queen’s  pregnancy,  Bouhours  having  noted  that  prayer  to  Xavier  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.  Dryden’s  work  was  also  a  contribution  to  the 
sectarian  controversies  of  the  reign,  so  far  as  it  sought  to  defend  the  Jesuits. 
Comparison  of  the  translation  with  the  appropriate  edition  of  the  French 
original  suggests  some  emendations  and  some  comments  on  Dryden’s  style, 
especially  on  his  preferences  for  direct  rather  than  indirect  speech,  and  for 
‘something  resembling  elegant  variation'  to  Bouhours’s  elegant  repetition. 


3.  Other  Authors 

(a)  Poets 

In  The  Poetry  of  Abraham  Cowley 15  David  Trotter  complains  that  in  treating 
mid-century  poetry  as  ‘a  lethargy  between  organised  initiatives’  critics  have 
found  nothing  ‘positive’  to  say  about  Cowley.  But  he  doesn’t  find  much  himself 
until  his  last  chapter  on  the  Pindaric  odes.  Davideis  and  The  Civil  War  are 
deeply  flawed  attempts  at  epic;  these  and  the  love  poems  ‘register  from  the 
inside  the  exhaustion  of  a  discourse’.  Cowley  is  trapped  in  modes  which  have 

uThe  Works  of  John  Dryden.  Vol.  XIX:  Prose:  The  Life  of  St  Francis  Xavier  1688,  ed. 
by  Alan  Roper  and  Vinton  A.  Dearing.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and  London:  U.  of 
California  P.  pp.  [x]  +  530;  6  illustrations. 

lbThe  Poetry  of  Abraham  Cowley,  by  David  Trotter.  Macmillan,  pp.  vii  +  162.  £10. 
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been  made  redundant  by  the  ‘intellectual  revolution’.  His  strength  is  that  he 
faces  this  common  perplexity  of  the  time  with  intellectual  openness;  in  the 
odes  he  finally  re-invents  a  form  ‘hardy’  enough  to  cope  with  Hobbesian 
scepticism.  For  Dr  Trotter  it  is  almost  always  the  genre  which  fails  the  writer, 
rather  than  the  writer  the  genre.  This  emphasis  can  result  in  absurdly  strained 
readings,  for  instance  of  the  first  stanza  of  ‘The  Request’  where  Cowley  surely 
laments  his  own  lack  of  experience  in  love  rather  than  the  inadequacy  of 
conventions  for  describing  love.  Still  Dr  Trotter  is  a  fine,  colourful,  practical 
critic,  and  his  book  offers  many  fresh  insights  into  Cowley’s  poetry.  [M.S.] 

The  later  career  and  poetry  of  Marvell  were  discussed  in  two  tercentenary 
lectures,  J.  P.  Kenyon’s  ‘Andrew  Marvell:  Life  and  Times’,  and  Sir  William 
Empson’s  ‘Natural  Magic  and  Populism  in  Marvell’s  Poetry’16.  As  Kenyon 
says,  ‘we  know  very  little’  about  Marvell.  In  public  life  he  seems  to  have  been 
‘at  a  loss  because  of  lack  of  leadership’ ;  he  found  it  under  Cromwell,  and  later 
hoped  Charles  II  could  unite  the  nation  behind  the  monarchy.  In  private  life  he 
seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  through  lack  of  money;  the  posthumous  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  poems  was  designed  not  only  to  confirm  Mary  Palmer’s  claim  to  be 
his  widow,  but  also  to  add  value  to  his  estate.  Empson  has  no  doubt  Marvell  did 
marry  his  landlady;  probably  ‘it  was  only  ladies  who  froze  him  up’  and  Mrs 
Palmer  helped  him  overcome  his  impotence.  The  marriage  was  also  part  of  his 
pretence  of  belonging  to  the  lower  orders,  to  ‘mobilize’  (a  pun?)  votes,  and  this 
‘populism  accounts  for  his  part  in  the  ‘galumphing’  satires  that  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  ‘Clarendon's  House-Warming'  and  ‘The  King’s  Vows’  are 
works  of  communal  authorship,  in  which  for  Empson  the  better  verses,  Mar¬ 
vell's,  are  easily  identified.  In  the  latter,  the  comparatively  good  scansion 
shows  that  the  other  poets  were  businessmen,  not  Members  of  Parliament.  ‘A 
Dialogue  between  the  Two  Horses’  is  wholly  Marvell’s,  and  displays  the 
‘Natural  Magic’  ordinarily  associated  with  him.  Thus  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of 
Marvell  are  filled  with  Empsonian  imagination. 

More  solid  stuff  appeared  in  learned  articles.  In  ‘Uncollected  Letters  of 
Andrew  Marvell’  ( BLJ )  Hilton  Kelliher  prints  and  discusses  two  letters  which 
are  part  of  Marvell’s  correspondence  with  the  Thompson  brothers.  A  third  is  a 
Latin  address  to  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  in  London,  dated  4  April  1660, 
which  suggests  Marvell  was  still  Latin  Secretary  and  retained  his  Whitehall 
lodgings.  Although  this  address  was  sold  at  Sotheby’s  in  1978,  the  full  text  is 
apparently  unavailable.  The  article  includes  guesses  about  other  letters  more 
thoroughly  lost.  In  ‘Marvell’s  Epitaph  on  -  ( RenQ )  Hugh  Brogan  reports  the 
discovery  that  Marvell’s  verses  beginning  ‘Enough,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Fame’ 
are  on  the  tomb  of  Frances  Jones,  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ranelagh,  in  the 
crypt  of  St  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  London,  dated  28  March  1672.  Elizabeth 
Story  Donno  notes  that  Marvell  may  have  met  Lady  Ranelagh  at  Milton’s 
house.  In  ‘A  Character  of  Andrew  Marvell’  ( ELN )  Annabel  Patterson  iden¬ 
tifies  the  anonymous  Character  of  a  Coffee  House  (1673)  as  one  of  the  answers 
to  The  Rehearsal  Transpros’d,  and  proposes  that  ‘the  whole  pamphlet  can  be 
read  as  a  “character”  of  Marvell,  as  well  as  of  the  political  group  for  which  he 
had  just  become  spokesman’. 

Butler’s  Victorian  editor,  the  Rev  George  Gilfillan,  called  Hudibras  ‘far 

16In  Andrew  Marvell:  Essays  on  the  Tercentenary  of  his  Death,  ed.  by  R.L.  Brett. 
O.U.P.  for  Hull  U.  pp.  viii  +  128. 
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more  a  problem  than  a  poem’,  and  such  few  readers  as  it  still  has  would 
probably  agree.  In  ‘Hudibras  and  the  Problem  of  Satirical  Distance’  ( ES )  Balz 
Engler  maintains  that  the  satirist  must  help  the  reader  to  see  simultaneously 
both  the  object  of  satire  and  its  antitype.  Hudibras  does  not  consistently  use 
the  normal  methods  of  creating  this  ‘satirical  distance’,  and  leaves  readers 
bewildered,  but  should  interest  the  student  of  satire,  as  an  example  of  how  not 
to  do  it.  Engler’s  essay  should  also  interest  the  student,  though  its  conclusion 
seems  despondent,  especially  in  the  absence  of  quotations  from  the  poem. 
Butler’s  satire  is  also  discussed  by  Seidel  and  the  Blooms  -  see  section  1  (a) 
above  —  and  his  prose  has  been  edited  by  De  Ouehen  noticed  in  section  3  (c) 
below.  J.  C.  Eade’s  ‘Hogarth  or  Sidrophel  -  Which  of  them  Blundered?’ 
(N&Q)  has  mainly  to  do  with  Hogarth. 

As  we  still  have  no  reliable  modern  edition  of  Oldham,  a  facsimile  of  his 
Works 17,  introduced  by  Ken  Robinson,  is  especially  welcome.  The  1686 
octavo  has  been  chosen  for  reproduction,  ‘as  the  most  complete  edition  .  .  . 
printed  close  to  Oldham’s  death',  and  the  copy  used  is  John  Evelyn's,  now  in 
Dr  Robinson’s  possession,  with  some  additions  and  a  list  of  errata  based  on 
collations  with  earlier  editions  and  Oldham’s  manuscripts.  In  his  introduction 
Robinson  argues  that  the  poet’s  formal  experiments  and  imitations  enabled 
him  to  express  the  pessimistic  individualism  derived  from  his  nonconformist 
upbringing.  Robinson’s  ‘John  Oldham,  St  Paul’s  and  the  Imitation’  (N&Q) 
corrects  a  note  by  Wilson  F.  Engel  (N&Q,  1 977 ;  YW  58.221 ).  P.  F.  Hammond 
describes  ‘A  Commonplace  Book  owned  by  John  Oldham’  (N&Q),  and 
Harold  F.  Brooks  writes  on  ‘John  Shepheard,  Master  of  Whitgift  School  when 
John  Oldham  the  Poet  was  Under-Master’  (N&Q  for  Somerset  and  Dorset). 

‘Rochester’s  Dilemma’,  according  to  an  essay  by  K.  E.  Robinson  in  DUJ , 
was  philosophical;  ‘he  could  neither  give  a  mechanistic  theory  of  behaviour 
unequivocal  support  nor  dismiss  his  awareness  of  absolute  values  as  supersti¬ 
tion'.  He  was  ‘cast  back  upon  that  puzzling  about  essential  contradictions  so 
much  a  characteristic  of  metaphysics’,  so  ‘his  work  achieves  a  perennial  mod¬ 
ernity’.  So  too,  in  this  account,  his  poetry  is  apt  to  sound  grim;  even  ‘The 
Imperfect  Enjoyment’  has  to  do  with  ‘what  is  quintessential^  disturbing  in  the 
mechanistic  philosophy’.  Thomas  K.  Pasch’s  ‘Concentricity,  Christian  Myth, 
and  the  Self-Incriminating  Narrator  in  Rochester’s  A  Ramble  in  St  James’s 
Park ’  (ELWIU)  prompts  similar  criticism.  Pinto  excluded  this  poem  from  his 
edition  ‘owing  to  the  risk  of  prosecution’;  Pasch  makes  it  academically 
respectable,  supplying  a  concentric  structure,  pervasive  biblical  imagery,  and  a 
wholly  unreliable  narrator.  I  think  comparison  may  serve  better  than  analysis 
here;  in  both  ‘The  Imperfect  Enjoyment’  and  ‘A  Ramble’  the  poet  is  sexually 
humiliated,  but  in  the  decasyllabic  couplets  of  the  former  he  humorously 
curses  his  prick,  while  in  the  octosyllabics  of  the  latter  he  sardonically  curses 
her  cunt.  In  ‘Rochester  and  Semonides’  (N&Q)  K.  Robinson  notes  that  ‘fair 
Chloris’  who  ‘in  the  pigsty  lay’  has  a  famous  predecessor  in  the  pig-woman  of 
Semonides  of  Amorgos’s  satire  on  women.  Jeremy  Treglown’s  article  on 
Rochester’s  ‘Scaen’  is  noted  in  section  3  (b). 

Brice  Harris’s  edition  of  Dorset’s  poems  has  at  last  appeared18.  Dorset  was 

11The  Works  of  John  Oldham  (1686),  with  intro,  by  Ken  Robinson.  Delmar,  N.Y.: 
Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  pp.  xvi  +  [697,  variously  paginated];  1  illus. 

iaThe  Poems  of  Charles  Sackville,  Sixth  Earl  of  Dorset,  ed.  by  Brice  Harris.  New  York 
and  London:  Garland,  pp.  xxx  4-  244. 
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notoriously  careless  about  their  publication,  and  Professor  Harris  has  patiently 
sought  their  ideal  forms  among  scattered  manuscripts  and  miscellanies.  Man¬ 
uscripts  which  seem  most  free  from  error  serve  as  copy-texts.  In  my  judgement 
Harris  is  almost  always  able  to  give  better  texts  than  those  now  available  in 
anthologies,  and  for  those  who  doubt  it  there  is  a  substantial  textual  apparatus, 
though  not  all  variants  could  be  recorded.  Accidentals  are  modernised.  Since 
many  lyrics  cannot  be  accurately  dated,  the  poems  are  arranged  by  theme  and 
genre.  Wrongly  or  doubtfully  attributed  poems  are  noted  in  an  appendix; 
Harris  hopes  Dorset  may  now  cease  ‘to  serve  as  the  dumping  ground  for  much 
of  the  unclaimed  garbage  of  the  Restoration’.  Clearly  this  is  the  standard 
edition  of  Dorset,  but  I  have  minor  reservations.  The  introduction  deals  too 
apologetically  with  the  poet’s  life,  literary  tastes,  characteristic  subjects,  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  views,  literary  merit,  and  use  of  foul  language.  Each  poem  has 
a  headnote  on  its  authenticity,  date,  and  occasion,  and  explanatory  notes 
which  are  more  concerned  with  tracing  allusions  to  contemporaries  than  with 
elucidating  difficult  or  interesting  expressions.  Dorset  merits  a  more  positive 
recommendation,  especially  for  his  satirical  songs. 

James  Carkesse’s  Lucida  Intervalla  (1679),  probably  the  first  collection  of 
English  verse  to  be  published  by  an  inmate  of  an  asylum,  was  reprinted  with  an 
introduction  by  Michael  V.  Deporte19.  Carkesse  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Oxford,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Office,  where  Pepys  made  his 
acquaintance  in  1 665 .  Because  of  either  instability  or  corruption  Carkesse  lost 
his  post,  and  was  committed  to  an  asylum  in  1678,  blaming  Pepys  among 
others  for  his  misfortunes.  He  believed  that  his  doctor,  Thomas  Allen,  mistook 
his  great  wit  for  madness,  and  seems  to  have  shared  the  anti-Catholic  mania  of 
the  time;  in  their  bitterness,  obsessiveness,  and  obscurity,  the  poems  do  seem 
to  express  mental  disorder.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  Dryden  in  Mac 
Flecknoe  says  some  of  Flecknoe’s  sons  have  enough  wit  to  ‘make  a  lucid 
interval'. 

Some  miscellaneous  items  remain.  In  ‘Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  the  Bailers’ 
Oath’  ( Scriblerian  )  David  M.  Vieth  quotes  a  Bodleian  manuscript  poem,  ‘The 
Oath  of  the  Bawlers  at  the  Dog-and-Partridge’,  attributes  it  to  Sedley,  and 
dates  it  about  1 670.  It  shows  that  the  gang  of  rakes  known  as  ‘the  Bailers’  met 
at  the  ‘Dog  and  Partridge’  in  Fleet  Street,  but  otherwise  does  not  tell  us  much 
about  them,  and  creates  a  new  puzzle  about  the  spelling  of  their  name.  In 
‘Jonson,  Congreve,  and  Gray:  Pindaric  Essays  in  Literary  History’  ( SEL ) 
Mary  I.  Oates  considers  Congreve’s  theory  and  practice  of  the  Pindaric  ode.  In 
‘  “Difficult  Beauty”:  Tom  D'Urfey  and  the  Context  of  Swift’s  “The  Lady’s 
Dressing  Room”  ’  (SEL)  Harry  M.  Solomon  relates  this  notorious  poem  to 
‘the  pseudo-pastoral  tradition  which  Swift  found  offensive’,  particularly  to 
D’Urfey’s  'Paid  for  Peeping’,  which  Swift  apparently  ridicules.  In  ‘Rymer  and 
Webster’  (N&Q)  James  Ogden  notes  an  echo  of  The  Duchess  of  Mai fi  in  one  of 
Rymer’s  poems. 

(b)  Dramatists 

In  Davenant's  Adaptations  of  Shakespeare 20  Mongi  Raddadi  finds  that 

19Lucida  Intervalla  [by  James  Carkesse],  1679,  with  intro,  by  Michael  V.  Deporte. 
A.R.S.,  195-6.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  xii  +  title  +  68. 

20Davenant’s  Adaptations  of  Shakespeare ,  by  Mongi  Raddadi.  Studia  Anglistica 
Upsaliensia,  36.  Stockholm:  Almqvist  &  Wiksell.  pp.  181;  3  illus. 
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Davenant  was  motivated  by  a  mixture  of  entrepreneurial  pragmatism  and 
didactic  moralism.  These  qualities  distinguish  The  Enchanted  Island ,  which  is 
claimed  as  substantially  Davenant’s  work.  Dr  Raddadi’s  attention  to  detail  can 
be  heroically  minute:  Spencer,  who  infers  that  Davenant’s  cut  version  of 
Hamlet  was  ‘similar’  to  the  Elizabethan  acting  version,  is  strongly  preferred  to 
McManaway,  who  says  they  were  ‘in  essence’  the  same.  Thankfully,  the  book 
is  not  all  in  this  vein,  but  the  reader  often  has  difficulty  in  sorting  out  major 
points  from  minor.  Dr  Raddadi  is  prone  to  stilted  English  and  seems  to  think 
the  division  of  the  act  of  repentance  into  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  an  original  idea  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s.  [M.S.] 

Adaptations  of  Shakespeare  inspired  some  stimulating  essays.  James  Gel- 
lert’s  ‘Sir  William  Davenant’s  The  Law  Against  Lovers-.  Shakespeare’s  Prob¬ 
lem  Comedy  and  the  Restoration  Heroic  Tradition’  ( CahiersE )  defends 
Davenant’s  solution  to  the  problems  of  Measure  for  Measure.  Perhaps  Mon¬ 
tague  Summers  need  not  have  been  ‘owl  blasted  and  mazed  in  a  damp’  by  The 
Law  Against  Lovers  but  it  remains  doubtful  if  Davenant’s  Isabella’s  cheerful 
acceptance  of  marriage  to  an  Angelo  whose  reformation  glitters  o’er  his  fault  is 
really  an  improvement  on  Shakespeare’s  Isabella’s  silent  consent  to  the 
Duke’s  proposal.  Peter  Dyson’s  ‘Changes  in  Dramatic  Perspective:  From 
Shakespeare’s  Macbeth  to  Davenant’s’  (S{9 )  shows  how  Davenant’s  is  inferior, 
being  ‘intellectualized,  generalized,  over-explicit’.  Robert  E.  Lowrey’s  ‘The 
Theme  of  Legitimate  Succession  in  Nahum  Tate’s  King  Lear ’  {PAPA.  1978) 
draws  parallels  between  the  chief  characters  in  this  play  and  the  leading  figures 
in  contemporary  politics.  When  Edmund/Monmouth  is  defeated,  Lear/ 
Charles  II  is  restored  to  the  throne,  and  he  resigns  it  to  Edgar  and  Cordelia/ 
William  and  Mary.  In  this  type  of  commentary  there  is  a  convention  that  the 
parallels  need  not  be  too  exact,  so  we  are  not  to  ask  what  the  audience  would 
make  of  Albany’s  retention  of  his  part  of  the  kingdom,  or  Lear  and  Gloster’s 
retirement  ‘to  some  cool  cell’. 

Smoke  thickens  about  Sodom.  In  ‘The  Texts  and  the  Text  of  Sodom' 
(. PBSA )  Larry  Carver  criticises  the  views  of  A.S.G.  Edwards  {YW  57.186-7; 
58.221)  on  the  eight  manuscripts,  and  promises  to  publish  an  eclectic  text, 
based  on  the  longer  of  the  Princeton  versions.  His  readings  are  affected  by  his 
unexplained  assumption  that  the  play  was  originally  a  parody  of  heroic  drama 
which  Rochester,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  Dorset  and  Buckingham,  turned 
into  a  satire  on  Charles  II’s  court.  Edwards  writes  to  PBSA  to  say  he  does  not 
think  Carver’s  article  advances  our  knowledge  of  Sodom ,  and  promises  to 
publish  both  Princeton  versions. 

The  Plays  of  William  Wycherley21  were  edited  by  Arthur  Friedman  for  the 
Oxford  English  Texts.  They  offer  few  textual  problems;  the  first  quartos  serve 
as  copy-texts,  and  only  The  Plain-Dealer  has  revisions  in  the  second  quarto 
which  may  be  authorial.  All  major  variants  are  recorded.  Little  substantive 
emendation  is  necessary,  and  obsolete  spellings  and  punctuation  are  kept 
‘when  they  offer  the  reader  no  more  than  momentary  difficulty’.  Further  signs 
of  extreme  conservatism  are  that  asides  are  not  always  marked,  and  stage- 
directions  are  rather  unhelpful.  In  his  introduction  Friedman  deals  with  the 
chronology  of  the  plays;  he  maintains  that  they  were  all  probably  written 

21The  Plays  of  William  Wycherley ,  ed.  by  Arthur  Friedman.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
pp.  xix  +  543.  £28. 
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shortly  before  being  performed,  and  ignores  Chadwick’s  theory  (YW  56.233) 
that  Pope  could  have  been  right  in  thinking  The  Plain-Dealer  preceded  The 
Country-Wife.  The  introduction  also  lacks  information  on  Wycherley’s  life. 
Each  play  has  a  prefatory  note  on  sources,  early  stage -history,  and  early 
editions.  Explanatory  notes,  especially  as  compared  with  ‘The  Revels’  edition 
of  The  Country-Wife  (YW  56.233-4),  are  more  for  the  specialist  than  the 
student.  Despite  some  shortcomings  this  is  clearly  now  the  standard  edition  of 
Wycherley’s  plays. 

Wycherley  seems  to  me  to  get  more  than  his  fair  share  of  unsatisfactory 
criticism.  In  ‘Wycherley’s  Love  in  a  Wood  and  the  Design  of  Providence’ 
(Restoration)  W.  Gerald  Marshall  finds  in  Wycherley  what  Aubrey  Williams 
has  found  in  Congreve  (see  below,  p.  235):  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  plot, 
and  the  image  of  Divine  Justice  in  the  conclusion.  Parallels  with  Restoration 
sermons  are  emphasised.  A  re-reading  leaves  me  not  surprised  that  recent 
critics  have  all  missed  what  is  so  obvious  to  Marshall.  For  instance,  if  Wycher¬ 
ley  wanted  us  to  see  Divine  Justice  at  the  end,  it  is  not  clear  why  the  awful 
Gripe,  ‘a  covetous,  leacherous,  old  Usurer’,  gets  the  better  of  the  more 
sympathetic  Dapperwit,  ‘a  brisk  conceited,  half-witted  fellow’;  Marshall  has  to 
say  Gripe  has  no  advantage  because  he  will  be  cuckolded  after  the  play.  This 
demonstration  that  the  President  of  the  Immortals  has  almost  ended  his  sport 
with  Gripe  is  no  answer  to  Chadwick’s  comments  on  ‘inconsistent  character¬ 
ization  and  an  illogical  weighting  of  roles’  in  this  play  (YW  56.233).  In  ‘  “Wit  in 
a  Corner”:  Hypocrisy  in  The  Country  Wife ’  ( TSL )  Richard  Steiger  holds  that 
Wycherley’s  idea  of  society  ‘leaves  no  room  for  romantic  heroes  and  heroines’ 
like  Harcourt  and  Ahthea.  Wycherley  ‘neither  supports  nor  satirizes  the 
hypocrisy  of  Restoration  society;  he  merely  presents  it  as  the  inevitable 
context  within  which  the  individual  must  survive’.  Yet  surely  Wycherley  shows 
that  such  hypocrisy  makes  life  farcical?  In  ‘Idealization,  Disillusion,  and 
Narcissistic  Rage  in  Wycherley’s  “The  Plain  Dealer”  ’  (Criticism)  Anthony 
Kaufman  psychoanalyses  the  play’s  major  characters;  Manly,  Freeman, 
Olivia,  and  the  Widow  Blackacre  are  all  angrily  at  odds  with  society  and 
incapable  of  love,  though  with  Fidelia’s  help  Manly  recovers.  Kaufman  offers 
some  real  insights  and  generally  avoids  the  pitfalls  in  his  approach,  but  his 
footnote  suggesting  that  Manly’s  rage  is  the  result  of  a  traumatic  experience  in 
childhood  invites  speculation  that  Lady  Macbeth  was  his  mother.  J.  Peter 
Verduremen’s  essay  on  The  Country  Wife  and  Aureng-Zebe  is  noted  in  section 
1(b)  above. 

Etherege’s  The  Man  of  Mode  was  edited  for  the  ‘New  Mermaids’  by  John 
Barnard22.  The  Brotherton  copy  of  Q1  serves  as  copy-text;  all  important 
emendations  and  variants  are  noted,  spelling  and  punctuation  are  modernised, 
and  bad  French  is  corrected.  Ql’s  verse  is  rightly  turned  back  to  prose,  except 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  Act  II,  where  Bellinda  could  have  four  lines  of  verse,  not 
just  a  couplet.  In  general,  text  and  explanatory  notes  are  excellent.  The 
introduction  deals  with  the  author’s  life,  the  play’s  early  stage-history  and 
reception,  and  its  interpretation;  there  are  appendixes  on  the  songs,  with 
music,  and  a  note  on  further  reading.  Barnard’s  critique  of  the  play  is  rigorous 
and  intelligent,  but  perhaps  too  sophisticated  for  many  students.  He  sees  it  as  a 

22The  Man  of  Mode,  by  George  Etherege,  ed.  by  John  Barnard.  The  New  Mermaids. 
Benn.  pp.  xlvii  +  152.  pb.  £2.95. 
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brilliant  comedy  about  attitudes  to  marriage.  The  mercenary  attitudes  of  the 
older  generation  are  rejected  by  Emilia  and  young  Bellair,  who  marry  for  love, 
Harriet  and  Dorimant  are  more  complex  characters  who  must  have  a  better 
understanding  before  they  can  venture  on  marriage.  Some  aspects  of  their 
characters  are  shown  in  more  extreme  forms  by  Mrs  Loveit  and  Sir  Fopling. 
The  play  does  not  end  with  their  complete  accord,  but  more  uncomfortably 
with  Harriet  jeering  at  Mrs  Loveit  in  ignorance  of  Dorimant  s  affaire  with 
Bellinda,  and  their  dubious  resolve  to  meet  again  in  the  country.  Modern 
criticism  has  done  its  best  for  the  play,  hampered  by  lack  of  productions. 

The  marriage  debate  was  taken  up  by  Aphra  Behn  in  The  Rover .  In 
‘  “Imposing  Nought  but  Constancy  in  Love”:  Aphra  Behn  snares  the  Rover’ 

( Restoration )  Joseph  F.  Musser  Jr  contends  that  this  play  ‘subtly  but  insis¬ 
tently’  attacks  the  libertinism  of  Charles  II's  court:  the  prostitute  Angellica 
cannot  command  Willmore’s  constancy,  because  she  has  accepted  the  values 
of  libertinism;  the  constant  Hellena  must  command  it,  because  she  needs  the 
fulfilment  and  stability  of  love  and  marriage.  But  perhaps  Aphra  Behn’s  views 
were  subtler  still;  in  the  sequel  to  The  Rover ,  which  Musser  does  not  mention, 
Hellena  is  dead,  and  Willmore  and  the  courtesan  La  Nuche  agree  to  live 
together  without  the  ‘formal  foppery’  of  marriage.  In  ‘Nicholas  Rowe,  Aphra 
Behn,  and  the  Farcical  Muse’  ( PLL )  Derek  Cohen  compares  The  Biter  with 
The  Emperor  of  the  Moon ,  suggesting  that  Mrs  Behn  had  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  farce.  In  ‘Further  Evidence  on  Aphra  Behn's  Stay  in  Surinam' 
(N&Q)  B.  Dhuicq  compares  Indian  and  African  words  in  Oroonoko  and 
Antoine  Biet’s  Voyage  equinoxiale  en  Tisle  de  Cayenne  (1654),  suggesting  that 
Mrs  Behn  uses  them  to  render  exactly  ‘what  she  saw,  heard,  and  felt’  in 
Surinam. 

In  his  book  on  Nathaniel  Lee23  J.  M.  Armistead,  after  summarising  what 
little  is  known  of  the  dramatist’s  life,  sets  out  to  rescue  the  plays  from  critical 
opprobrium.  Each  receives  a  sympathetic  chapter,  in  which  its  scheme  of  ideas 
is  carefully  elicited.  Only  Gloriana  is  pronounced  irredeemable.  Lee’s  pre¬ 
occupations  are  found  to  be  with  the  psychopathology  of  power  and  the  effect  of 
a  ruler’s  private  obsessions  on  the  ‘general  ecology  of  sociopolitical  relations’. 
In  his  later  plays  Lee  pursues  these  themes  with  ‘metaphysical  confidence’. 
Lee  emerges  as  more  puzzled  patriot  than  turncoat,  interested  in  individuals 
rather  than  causes.  Professor  Armistead  has  written  a  learned  monograph, 
scrupulously  fair  to  its  subject,  and  including  an  excellent  annotated  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  One  longs,  though,  for  an  enlivening  whiff  of  the  theatre  or  even  a  value 
judgement  from  time  to  time.  To  be  told  that  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  is  the 
‘dramatic  equivalent  to  Marvell’s  Horatian  Ode'  and  that  its  heroic  lovers  Titus 
and  Terraminta  are  ‘in  every  way  attractive  and  natural’  hardly  satisfies  either 
longing.  Parts  of  this  book  have  already  appeared  as  articles  ( YW  58.224; 
59.229).  [M.S.] 

Laurence  Bartlett’s  William  Congreve:  A  Reference  Guide24  is  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  editions,  books,  dissertations  and  shorter  writings  from  1729 
to  1 977,  arranged  chronologically  with  an  index  of  titles,  authors,  and  subjects. 
In  his  introduction  Bartlett  surveys  the  history  of  Congreve’s  reputation.  Love 

23 Nathaniel  Lee ,  by  J.M.  Armistead.  TEAS.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  220;  frontis. 

24 William  Congreve:  A  Reference  Guide ,  by  Laurence  Bartlett.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.K. 
Hall  &  Co.  pp.  xxix  +  216.  $24:  prices  outside  USA  15%  higher. 
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for  Love  and  The  Way  of  the  World  are  now  reprinted  and  discussed  far  more 
often  than  the  other  works,  partly  because  they  have  become  ‘part  of  the 
regular  college  syllabus’.  There  were  some  seventy  articles  on  these  two  plays 
between  1968  and  1977.  Bartlett,  who  seems  to  have  read  them  all,  is  moved 
to  say  that  one  brief  review  of  a  production  is  often  worth  more  than  several 
critical  analyses.  Since  there  are  comparatively  few  discussions  of  Congreve’s 
earlier  comedies,  Anne  Barton’s  note  on  The  Double-Dealer  ( YW  54.269)  and 
Anthony  Kaufman's  essay  on  The  Old  Batchelour  (YW  56.235)  should  be 
listed.  But  these  were  the  only  omissions  I  found  in  this  useful  guide. 

In  his  long-awaited  book  on  Congreve25,  Aubrey  L.  Williams  permits 
neither  the  old  censure  nor  the  new  approval  of  Restoration  drama  for  its 
‘immorality  and  profaneness’.  The  Rev  Mr  Collier  was  wrong;  Congreve  and 
other  dramatists  shared  the  basic  Christian  outlook  of  the  time.  Professor 
Williams  documents  ‘the  amazing  amount  of  Providentialist  apologetics’  and 
the  common  assumption  that  poetic  justice  on  the  stage  was  an  image  of  Divine 
Justice  in  the  world.  He  insists  that  all  Congreve’s  works  are  compatible  with 
Christian  ideas;  if  critics  have  been  saying  they  are  not,  then  his  book  offers  a 
useful  corrective.  But  he  also  urges  that  awareness  of  the  Christian  element 
must  ‘broaden  and  complicate’  our  sense  of  Congreve’s  artistry  and  vision;  yes, 
but  only  if  we  retain  awareness  of  other  elements,  and  it  is  not  always  clear  that 
Williams  does.  He  claims  he  is  not  saying  Congreve’s  major  works  are  ‘merely 
fictionalized  or  dramatized  arguments  for  morality  and  religion’,  yet  believes 
that  ‘the  ground-plan  of  The  Double-Dealer  is  that  of  many  another 
seventeenth-century  theodicy’.  This  could  be  a  good  way  of  pointing  to  the 
inferiority  of  that  play,  but  he  would  make  The  Way  of  the  World  a  theodicy 
too.  According  to  Williams,  Mirabell  deserves  his  reward  because  he  repents 
before  Lady  Wishfort  in  ‘a  Christian  ceremony  of  penitence  and  forgiveness’. 
Even  if  they  were  convinced  Congreve  and  his  audience  so  understood  the 
play,  modern  producers  and  audiences  might  still  prefer  their  own  interpreta¬ 
tions;  after  all,  Mirabell  gets  the  girl  without  being  penitent. 

Williams’s  views  on  Congreve  are  criticised  by  B.  Eugene  McCarthy  in 
‘Providence  in  Congreve’s  The  Double-Dealer ’  ( SEL ).  For  McCarthy,  ‘the 
term  “Providence”  is  completely  undermined’  in  this  play,  and  in  explaining 
its  events  terms  such  as  ‘chance’  and  ‘fortune’  seem  more  important.  Collier’s 
views  are  perhaps  supported  by  J.  C.  Eade  in  ‘The  Ascendant  and  Angelica’s 
Uncle’  ( N&Q ).  Angelica’s  gibe  at  Foresight  in  Love  for  Love,  ‘Uncle,  I’m 
afraid  you  are  not  lord  of  the  ascendant’,  is  misinterpreted  by  the  O.E.D.  and 
Congreve’s  editors,  and  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  ‘master  of  the  thing 
that  is  rising’.  D.  F.  McKenzie,  in  ‘When  Congreve  Made  a  Scene’  ( TCBS ), 
argues  that  Congreve  always  understood  the  term  ‘scene’  in  the  neoclassical 
sense,  as  a  grouping  of  characters;  his  way  of  referring  to  scenes  in  his 
Amendments  to  Mr  Collier’s  False  and  Imperfect  Citations  (1 698)  is  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  his  Works  (1710),  but  not  with  that  of  the  quarto  editions. 

Work  on  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  this  year  was  mostly  of  specialised  inter¬ 
est.  In  ‘John  Vanbrugh’s  Imprisonment  in  France,  1688-1693’  (N&Q)  Paul 
Hopkins  sees  Vanbrugh  as  a  pawn  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  French,  English,  and 

25 An  Approach  to  Congreve,  by  Aubrey  L.  Williams.  New  Flaven,  Conn,  and  London: 
Yale  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  234.  £12.60.  [Reviews  by  Robert  D.  Hum e,ELN,  1980,  and  Harriet 
Hawkins,  RES,  1981.] 
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Jacobite  courts.  In  ‘Vanbrugh  at  Sea’  ( N&Q )  R.  J.  Jordan  points  out  that  Lord 
Carmarthen’s  Journal  of  the  Brest-Expedition  (1694)  commends  'Mr  Van- 
brooke ’  for  his  part  in  this  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  French  naval  stronghold. 
In  ‘Five  New  Letters  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh’  (HLB)  Judith  Milhous  transcribes 
and  discusses  letters  about  his  work  at  Blenheim  and  in  the  Heralds’  Office.  In 
‘A  Classical  Borrowing  in  Vanbrugh’s  “The  Relapse”  ’  (N&Q)  Kenneth 
Richards  notes  that  Lovelace,  in  confessing  his  love  for  Berinthia,  borrows 
from  either  Sappho  IX  or  Catullus’s  imitation  of  that  poem.  In  ‘The  Mystery  of 
Farquhar's  Stage-Coach  Reconsidered’  (SB)  Shirley  Strum  Kenny  discusses 
the  date  and  authorship  of  this  popular  farce;  Motteux  was  Farquhar’s  col¬ 
laborator,  but  his  precise  contribution  remains  mysterious.  In  ‘  “Chickens  and 
Sparrow  Grass”  in  Farquhar  and  Pope’  (N&Q)  Peter  Dixon  shows  that  this 
apparently  innocent  phrase  was  a  ‘euphemistic  equivalent  for  sexual  inter¬ 
course’.  The  phrase  was  also  known  to  Pope,  so  I  suppose  it  is  a  specimen  of 
what  he  called  Farquhar’s  ‘pert  low  Dialogue’.  In  ‘Notes  on  the  Titling  of 
George  Farquhar’s  “The  Beaux’  Stratagem”  ’  (N&Q)  Verlyn  Flieger  points 
out  that  the  play  was  apparently  first  announced  as  ‘The  Broken  Beaux’,  with 
puns  on  both  words,  since  Aimwell  and  Archer  are  ‘impecunious  gentlemen  of 
fashion’  who  are  ‘ineffectually  aiming  at  the  target  of  a  wealthy  marriage’.  But 
it  seems  Farquhar  himself  changed  the  title  to  The  Beaux’  Stratagem,  and  in 
advertisements  for  the  production  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre  it  was  called  simply 
‘The  Stratagem’. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  old  heroic  plays  never  died,  but  simply  faded 
away  in  sentimental  comedy  and  other  dramatic  forms.  In  ‘Admiration  in  the 
Comedies  of  Thomas  Southerne’12  Eugene  M.  Waith  considers  especially 
Southerne’s  tragedy  The  Loyal  Brother,  his  problem  play  The  Disappointment, 
and  his  comedies  The  Wives’  Excuse  and  Money  the  Mistress,  concluding  that 
Southerne’s  plays  show  that  ‘admiration  very  similar  to  that  called  for  in  heroic 
drama  came  to  be  invoked  even  in  comedy  which  was  not  notably  sentimental 
-neither  extraordinarily  tearful  nor  mainly  didactic’.  In  ‘Thomas  Southerne, 
Agent’  (N&Q)  Robert  Jordan  gives  an  extremely  detailed  account  of  South¬ 
erne’s  activities  from  1704  to  1714  as  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery’s  regiment  of 
foot.  The  main  function  of  a  regimental  agent  was  to  administer  finances;  the 
occupation  was  notoriously  corrupt,  but  precisely  how  corrupt  Southerne  was 
remains  uncertain  despite  Jordan’s  painstaking  research. 

Finally  work  on  minor  figures,  some  of  which  is  of  general  interest.  In 
‘Thomas  Jordan  and  his  Family'  (N&Q)  Wayne  H.  Phelps  considers  bio¬ 
graphical  facts  and  problems  about  Jordan,  a  boy  actor  before  the  interregnum 
and  a  writer  of  Lord  Mayors’  pageants  afterwards.  In  ‘Some  Unpublished 
Restoration  Prologues  and  Epilogues:  New  Light  on  the  Stage  History  of  Sir 
William  Killigrew’s  Plays’  (MP)  Joseph  S.  Johnston  Jr  and  J.  P.  Vander 
Motten  publish  prologues  and  epilogues  to  Selindra  and  Love  and  Friendship , 
and  suggest  that  all  five  of  Killigrew’s  plays  may  have  been  acted,  four  of  them 
soon  after  the  Restoration.  In  ‘The  Songs  for  Katherine  Philips’s  Pompey ’ 
(1663)’  (TN)  Curtis  A.  Price  comments  on  the  use  of  music  between  the  acts  in 
Restoration  drama.  The  songs  for  Pompey  effectively  link  the  acts  in  a  way 
unique  in  the  drama  of  the  period;  the  idea  was  not  taken  up  by  other 
playwrights,  who  presumably  shared  Dryden’s  feeling  that  interval  music 
should  be  ‘a  relief’.  In  ‘Two  Cast  Lists  for  Buckingham’s  “The  Chances”  ’ 
(N&Q)  K.  Robinson  contends  that  this  play  was  performed  in  the  summer  of 
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1664,  with  Nell  Gwyn  making  her  first  recorded  appearance  as  Second  Con¬ 
stants,  a  role  which  took  advantage  of  her  sex  appeal.  Scouten  and  Hume’s 
edition  of  Howard  and  Buckingham's  The  Country  Gentleman  ( YW  57.196-7) 
prompts  T.W.  Craik  to  offer  ‘Two  Emendations’  ( N&Q )  and  Bernard 
Richards  21  ‘Corrections  and  Additions’  (ibid).  In  ‘The  Dating  of  Rochester’s 
“Scaen”  ’  (RES)  Jeremy  Treglown  shows  that  Howard  and  Rochester’s  col¬ 
laboration  on  the  unfinished  Conquest  of  China  belongs  to  April  1 676.  In  ‘The 
Authorship  of  Emilia :  Richard  Flecknoe’s  Revision  of  Erminia'  (Restoration) 
J.  Douglas  Canfield  extends  Flecknoe’s  realms  by  attributing  to  him  Emilia ,  a 
tragi-comedy  published  anonymously  in  1672.  It  is  his  revision  of  his  own  play 
Erminia ;  apparently  neither  was  performed.  In  ‘A  Rare  Restoration  Manus¬ 
cript  Prompt-Book:  John  Wilson’s  Belphegor ,  Corrected  by  the  Author’  (SB) 
Kathleen  M.  Lesko  argues  that  her  discovery  of  some  letters  by  Wilson  enables 
us  to  be  sure  that  the  prologue,  epilogue,  and  corrections  in  the  Folger 
prompt-book  of  this  play  are  in  the  author’s  hand.  In  ‘Durfey’s  Revision  of  The 
Richmond  Heiress  (1693)’  (Archiv)  Peter  Holland  sees  Durfey’s  alterations  as 
a  good  example  of  a  second-rate  writer  trying  to  please  the  audience;  in  this 
case,  by  cutting  out  satirical  elements,  including  an  attack  on  stockjobbing. 

(c)  Prose  Writers 

Additional  reading  in,  as  opposed  to  on,  Restoration  literature  is  always 
welcome.  Two  autobiographies,  long  out  of  print,  are  now  accessible  in  John 
Loftis’s  edition26  of  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Halkett  and  Lady  Fanshawe.  Both 
deal  mainly  with  their  Royalist  authors’  adventures  during  the  interregnum. 
Lady  Halkett  gives  a  thoughtful  account  of  complicated  love  affairs,  reading  in 
places  like  a  novel;  Lady  Fanshawe  is  more  anecdotal,  arousing  interest  partly 
because  her  husband  was  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  the  diplomat  and  translator  of 
Camoens.  Loftis  has  edited  the  memoirs  from  the  manuscripts  ‘as  faithfully  as 
possible  without  carrying  over  into  the  printed  text  barriers  to  ready  intelligi¬ 
bility’.  He  supplies  an  introduction,  bibliography,  chronologies,  and  full 
explanatory  and  textual  notes;  and  there  is  a  model  index. 

Also  available  again  are  two  volumes  of  selections  from  famous  historians. 
Oxford  reprinted  the  ‘World’s  Classics’  edition  of  Clarendon’s  History  and 
Life21 .  In  a  new  introduction,  also  published  in  History  Today ,  Professor  Hugh 
Trevor-Roper  succinctly  explains  the  circumstances  in  which  Clarendon  wrote 
and  the  ideas  by  which  he  was  inspired.  The  ‘Bibliography’  is  shorter  still,  but 
the  index  is  excellent.  Dent  reprinted  the  ‘Everyman’  edition  of  Thomas 
Stackhouse’s  ‘abridgment’  of  Burnet’s  History  of  His  Own  Time28.  To  be 
precise,  the  edition  comprises  Stackhouse’s  paraphrase  of  the  first  four  books, 
and  an  unnamed  Victorian  editor’s  abridgment  of  the  last  three.  There  is  no 
modern  edition  of  this  work,  and  few  of  us  would  read  it  all  if  there  were,  so  a 
shortened  version  is  acceptable,  though  obviously  a  new  abridgement  of  the 

2eThe  Memoirs  of  Anne,  Lady  Halkett,  and  Ann,  Lady  Fanshawe,  ed.  by  John  Loftis. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xxi  +  272.  [Review  by  Angela  Smallwood,  N&Q ,  1981.] 

27 Clarendon .  Selections  from  The  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  The  Life  by  Himself,  ed. 
by  G.  Huehns,  with  new  intro,  by  Hugh  Trevor-Roper.  O.U.P.,  1978.  pp.  xxxi  +  492.  pb 
£2.50. 

28 History  of  His  Own  Time,  by  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet,  abridged  by  Thomas  Stack- 
house,  with  new  intro,  by  David  Allen.  Everyman.  London:  Dent;  New  York:  Dutton, 
pp.  xvii  +  409.  £5.95. 
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whole  would  have  been  better,  especially  as  Stackhouse’s  belief  that  he  had 
improved  Burnet’s  style  seems  mistaken.  An  abridgement  with  an  index  would 
have  been  better  still.  In  a  new  introduction  David  Allen  gives  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  about  both  authors,  and  a  bibliographical  note  mentions  recent  works 
which  may  help  us  to  revalue  Burnet’s  ‘characters’  of  monarchs  and  statesmen. 
But  an  opportunity  to  guide  us  has  been  missed:  are  Maurice  Ashley’s  and 
Antonia  Fraser’s  Burnets,  the  one  ‘pretty  reliable’  and  the  other  ‘highly 
prejudiced',  compatible? 

Samuel  Butler’s  Prose  Observations  were  edited  for  the  Oxford  English 
Texts  by  Hugh  De  Quehen29.  A.  R.  Waller’s  edition  of  the  Characters  and 
Passages  from  the  Note-books  is  seriously  inadequate,  and  not  all  its  faults 
were  remedied  in  Charles  W.  Daves’s  edition  of  the  Characters  alone  (YW 
51.256).  De  Quehen  gives  us  the  miscellaneous  prose  from  Butler’s  manu¬ 
script,  some  ‘characters’  which  were  omitted  or  unsatisfactorily  transcribed  by 
Daves,  and  some  prose  and  verse  from  Butler’s  friend  Longueville’s  common¬ 
place  book,  which  has  not  been  printed  before.  As  usual  in  this  series  the  text  is 
an  old-spelling  one  with  some  modernisation  of  accidentals.  De  Quehen  also 
gives  us  an  introduction,  a  full  commentary,  and  indexes.  His  introduction  is 
mainly  concerned  with  his  formidable  editorial  problems,  but  he  also  discusses 
Butler’s  ideas  as  reflected  in  these  entertaining  miscellanies. 

Another  volume  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Miscellaneous  Works 
came  out30.  It  comprises  the  catechism.  Instructions  for  the  Ignorant  (1675), 
the  polemic.  Light  for  them  that  Sit  in  Darkness  (1675),  and  the  discourses 
Saved  by  Grace  (1676)  and  Come ,  &  Welcome,  to  Jesus  Christ  (1678),  edited 
with  textual  and  explanatory  notes  by  Richard  L.  Greaves.  In  his  introduction 
Greaves  relates  these  works  to  the  circumstances  of  their  composition,  to  the 
disciplinary  problems  of  the  dissenting  congregations,  to  catechitical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  to  seventeenth-century  typology;  and  notes  ‘parallels’  or  at  least 
points  of  contact  with  Bunyan’s  better-known  works.  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and 
Come ,  &  Welcome ,  published  the  same  year,  make  ‘more  palatable’  the 
Calvinism  of  Saved  by  Grace  and  the  earlier  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and  Grace 
Unfolded  (YW  57.199).  Students  of  Bunyan’s  thought  will  be  glad  to  have 
these  works  available  in  reliable  editions.  Students  of  Bunyan  generally  will  be 
glad  to  have  G.B.  Harrison’s  ‘Everyman’  Grace  Abounding  &  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Mr  B adman  available  in  paperback31. 

In  her  book  on  Bunyan  for  ‘Twayne’s  English  Authors’32  Lynn  Veach  Sadler 
offers  ‘a  brief  look  at  Bunyan’s  life  and  times’  and  ‘summaries  and  assessments 
of  the  principal  works’.  These  are  Grace  Abounding ,  both  parts  of  Pilgrim’s 
Progress ,  Mr  Badman,  The  Holy  War ,  and  rather  surprisingly  A  Book  for  Boys 
and  Girls.  The  chapter  on  this  emblem  book  ‘hopefully  .  .  .  will  demonstrate 


2eProse  Observations ,  by  Samuel  Butler,  ed.  by  Hugh  De  Quehen.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  pp.  lx  +  419;  5  illus. 

30The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  John  Bunyan.  Vol.  VIII:  Instructions  for  the  Ignorant, 
Light  for  Them  That  Sit  in  Darkness,  Saved  by  Grace,  Come,  &  Welcome,  to  Jesus  Christ, 
ed.  by  Richard  L.  Greaves.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  lv  +  412;  4  plates.  £17.50. 
[Reviewed  by  Jacques  B.  H.  Alblas,  ES,  1981.] 

31Grace  Abounding  &  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr  Badman ,  by  John  Bunyan,  intro,  by 
G.  B.  Harrison.  Everyman.  London:  Dent;  New  York:  Dutton,  pp.  xv  +  304.  pb£1.95. 

32John  Bunyan,  by  Lynn  Veach  Sadler.  TEAS.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  163; 
frontis.  $10.95;  prices  outside  USA  15%  higher.  [Reviewed  by  Roger  Sharrock  N&O 
1981.] 
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how  valuable  a  work  it  is  for  its  summation  of  so  many  Bunyanesque  concerns’, 
but  less  hopefully  concludes  that  it  does  not  ‘consistently  rise  to  Bunyan’s  full 
heights  .  The  final  chapter  on  ‘Bunyan’s  Reputation  and  Importance’  goes 
over  fairly  familiar  ground.  Here  I  spotted  two  mistakes  in  one  sentence :  it  was 
not  Benjamin  Disraeli  who  called  Bunyan  ‘the  Spenser  of  the  people’,  and  it 
was  not  Thomas  Adams  who  called  him  ‘the  Shakespeare  of  the  Puritans’;  the 
former  is  to  be  attributed  to  Isaac  D’Israeli,  and  the  latter  to  Southey,  about 
Adams.  Other  minor  errors  and  stylistic  weaknesses  suggest  the  book  was 
written  against  a  deadline,  yet  it  seems  not  to  have  been  published  till  some  six 
years  after  the  completion  of  its  bibliography.  Relatively  little  account  is  taken 
of  the  work  of  Iser,  Fish,  Knott,  Adeney  and  others,  and  Professor  Sadler’s 
own  criticism  is  distinctly  inferior.  I  would  not  recommend  this  book  to 
students. 

In  'The  Earliest  Editions  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  as  Source  Texts  for  the 
First  Dutch  Translation  of  Bunyan’s  Allegory’  (Costerus)  Jacques  B.H.  Alblas 
shows  that  the  anonymous  translation  of  1682  was  based  on  the  fourth  edition. 
This  translation  largely  decided  Bunyan’s  reputation  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
reprinted  more  than  a  hundred  times,  not  till  1853  did  another  translation 
appear,  and  even  then  many  preferred  ‘the  time-honoured  version  of  1682’. 
Bunyan’s  other  works  remain  almost  unknown  there.  , 

Samuel  Pepys’s  interest  in  Spanish  language,  literature,  and  affairs  is  discus¬ 
sed  by  Edward  M.  Wilson  in  ‘Samuel  Pepys  and  Spain'  ( TCBS ).  His  library 
eventually  included  about  seventy  books  in  Spanish  and  a  good  many  more 
dealing  with  Spain  in  some  way;  especially  interesting  are  his  seventy-six 
Spanish  chapbooks.  Spain  and  its  literature  enlarged  Pepys’s  interests,  and 
though  we  know  he  remained  a  faithful  Anglican  he  may  have  had  ‘half¬ 
conscious  leanings  towards  Catholicism’.  Helen  S.  Butz,  in  ‘The  Authorship  of 
The  Portugal  History  Made  Plain’  ( PBSA ),  makes  plain  that  this  work,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Tonson  in  1677  and  attributed  to  ‘S.P.  Esq’,  is  not  by  Pepys. 

Aspects  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  period  were  covered  in  several 
contributions  to  learned  journals.  In  ‘Stillingfleet’s  Fifty  Sermons'  (PBSA) 
Gerard  Reedy  deduces  that  this  surprisingly  modest  selection  was  meant  to 
cover  the  Bishop’s  career  and  show  his  homiletic  versatility.  In  ‘The  Author¬ 
ship  of  “An  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mahometanism”  ’  ( N&Q ) 
James  R.  Jacob  suggests  that  this  book,  one  of  the  first  English  appreciations  of 
Islam,  was  written  by  Dr  Henry  Stubbe  between  1671  and  1676.  In  ‘Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  Religion  of  the  Wise’  (N&Q)  Nicholas  Boyle  quotes  versions  by  Arthur 
Onslow  and  John  Toland  of  the  well-known  anecdote  about  Shaftesbury’s 
religious  views.  Toland’s  is  the  more  authentic,  so  perhaps  the  Earl  held  not 
that  ‘men  of  sense’  only,  but  ‘all  wise  men  are  of  the  same  religion’,  and  told  the 
lady  who  would  know  what  that  was,  ‘Madam,  wise  men  never  tell’.  I  suppose 
his  reputation  for  sagacity  was  not  undeserved.  In  ‘The  Religion  of  John  Locke 
and  the  Character  of  his  Thought’  (Journal  of  Religion,  1978)  Samuel  C. 
Pearson  gives  a  lucid  exposition  of  Locke’s  views  on  reason  and  faith,  and  on 
toleration.  He  concludes  that  Locke’s  religion  was  very  much  his  own,  identi¬ 
cal  with  neither  latitudinarianism  nor  deism.  In  his  later  works  Locke  emphas¬ 
ised  faith,  instructed  and  restrained  but  not  rigidly  limited  by  reason  and  the 
state. 

The  Locke  Newsletter 33  as  usual  included  comprehensive  lists  of  recent 

33The  Locke  Newsletter,  No.  10,  ed.  by  Roland  Hall.  York:  Philosophy  Department, 
York  University,  pp.  148.  Free  to  Locke  scholars. 
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publications,  and  essays  on  various  aspects  of  Locke’s  philosophy.  The  major 
publications  this  year  were  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Clarendon 
edition  of  his  Correspondence34 .  In  'Locke,  Newton,  and  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  on  Innate  Ideas’  (////)  G.A.J.  Rogers  suggests  that  Locke,  in 
attacking  the  Platonists’  notion  of  innate  ideas,  probably  encouraged  New¬ 
ton’s  advocacy  of  an  empirical  outlook.  Voltaire  and  the  English 35  includes  two 
papers  on  Newton  and  Voltaire. 


4.  Background 

Antonia  Fraser’s  King  Charles  II36  was  obviously  intended  as  both  best¬ 
seller,  with  a  first  edition  of  130,000  copies,  and  scholarly  work,  with  a  basis  of 
solid  research.  It  has  been  favourably  reviewed  by  historians  but  is  not  beyond 
criticism.  Charles  is  portrayed  with  insight,  not  as  the  merry  monarch  of 
legend,  but  as  a  man  grimly  determined  not  to  go  on  his  travels  again.  That  he 
was  not  sent  packing  is  attributed  to  shrewdness,  occasional  Machiavellianism, 
and  ‘negative  capability’,  which  is  understood  to  mean  procrastination;  if 
Keats  is  to  be  quoted,  perhaps  ‘honeyed  indolence’  would  be  a  better  phrase, 
but  it  would  not  appeal  to  Lady  Antonia.  In  general  she  loves  her  hero  and 
leans  to  the  sympathetic  view;  his  intentions  are  always  good,  and  he  usually 
succeeds  in  carrying  them  out.  He  is  inter  alia  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  a  great  lover.  We  are  not  told  that  the  salaries  of  Samuel  Cooper 
the  King’s  Limner,  Dryden  his  Poet  Laureate,  and  Thomas  Purcell  his  Master 
of  Musick  were  not  regularly  paid.  Charles’s  patronage  of  science  was  admit¬ 
tedly  more  effective,  though  we  need  not  have  been  told  that  'his  was  not  the 
intellect  of  a  Newton’.  But  his  most  generous  patronage  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  his  many  mistresses  and  illegitimate  children.  Occasionally  Lady 
Antonia’s  treatment  of  sources  seems  questionable;  Clarendon  neither 
describes  Charles’s  relations  with  Mrs  Wyndham  ‘quite  lewdly’  nor  makes  it 
clear  that  she  was  responsible  for  his  sexual  initiation.  Rochester  almost 
certainly  did  not  write  ‘The  Royal  Angler’,  and  Earle  certainly  did  not  write  a 
book  called  My  Cosmography .  But  of  course  I  enjoyed  the  book;  the  story  of 
Charles,  stranger  than  fiction,  is  made  for  the  historical  biographer,  and  here  it 
is  very  well  told. 

Sarah  Tyacke’s  London  Map-Sellers  1 660 — 1 720 37  is  essentially  a  collection 
of  map-sellers’  advertisements  in  the  London  Gazette ,  a  major  source  for 
dating  maps  of  the  period.  It  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  development  of 
the  Restoration  map  trade,  and  followed  by  biographical  notes  on  the  map 
sellers.  This  is  an  authoritative  work  in  its  field,  though  its  relevance  to  literary 
studies  seems  limited. 


34The  Correspondence  of  John  Locke ,  ed.  by  E.  S.  De  Beer.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  ix  +  804.  £30.  Vol.  V,  pp.  vii  +  800.  £35. 

3&Voltaire  and  the  English.  Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century,  No.  1 79,  ed. 
by  Haydon  Mason.  Oxford:  The  Voltaire  Foundation,  pp.  225;  18  illus. 

36King  Charles  II,  by  Antonia  Fraser.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicholson,  pp.  xv  +  524-  68  illus 
£8.95. 

37 London  Map-Sellers  1660-1720,  by  Sarah  Tyacke.  Tring,  Herts.:  Map  Collector 
Publications,  1978.  pp.  xxviii  +  159;  19  illus  and  maps. 
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K.  E.  ROBINSON  and  ELIZABETH  DUTHIE 


1.  General 

It  is  no  less  necessary  than  in  previous  years  to  acknowledge  the  usefulness 
of  other  reviews  and  checklists  for  the  eighteenth  century.  The  selective 
notices  for  books  and  articles  in  The  Scriblerian ,  the  review  article  in  PQ  1978 
by  Philip  Harth,  the  less  formal  news  and  notes  in  the  Johnsonian  News  Letter, 
and  the  American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies  bibliography1  (once 
the  PQ  bibliography)  are  all  valuable  in  their  different  ways.  It  is  normal  to 
include  the  SEL  review  article,  but  Eric  Rothstein’s  contribution  for  1979  falls 
below  the  high  standard  of  its  predecessors,  often  telling  us  more  about  the 
axes  that  Rothstein  has  to  grind  then  about  the  books  that  he  is  reviewing. 

The  most  general  book  in  this  General  section  is  the  Oxford  History  of 
English  Literature  volume  for  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  begun  by  John  Butt 
and  edited  and  completed  by  Geoffrey  Carnall2 3.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to 
expect  from  a  history  of  this  sort.  Should  it  be  conceived  of  as  a  volume  to  be 
dipped  into,  or  as  one  to  be  read,  cover  to  cover,  for  a  general  picture  of  the 
period?  Bush’s  and  Sutherland’s  volumes  in  the  same  series  satisfy  both 
conceptions,  but  not  so  the  present  volume.  For  the  dipper  there  will  be  little 
disappointment  in  the  main  body  of  the  text.  The  general  introductions  to 
particular  writers,  especially  Johnson  around  whom  the  volume  is  built,  have 
all  the  informed  j  udgement  and  taste  that  one  associates  with  the  name  of  John 
Butt  (though  for  better  or  for  worse  they  give  little  sense  of  a  critical  tradition). 
Those  looking  for  an  overall  picture  will  find  the  volume  less  pleasing,  despite 
the  elegance  of  Butt’s  (and  Carnall’s)  style.  Teachers  will  no  doubt  counsel 
their  students  that  the  OHEL  volumes  in  general  are  useful,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  specifically  one  might  send  students  to  consult  here.  For  individual 
writers  and  for  a  sense  of  the  period  there  are  better  starting  points;  and  for 
bibliographical  guidance  Donald  F.  Bond’s  Goldentree  bibliography  would  be 
more  useful,  despite  having  been  published  in  1975. 

More  particular  aspects  of  literary  history  are  taken  up  by  Kirsti  Simonsuuri 
and  by  John  Buxton.  Simonsuuri’s  Homer’s  Original  Genius:  Eighteenth- 
Century  Notions  of  the  Early  Greek  Epic 3  begins  with  an  account  of  the  French 
querelle  des  anciens  et  des  modernes  and  its  legacy,  with  separate  chapters  on 

1The  Eighteenth  Century:  A  Current  Bibliography ,  ed.  by  Robert  R.  Allen.  New  York: 
AMS  Press  for  the  American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies.  $37.50. 

2The  Oxford  History  of  English  Literature:  The  Mid-Eighteenth  Century ,  by  John  Butt, 
ed.  and  compl.  by  Geoffrey  Carnall.  Oxford:  Clarendon,  pp.  ix  +  671.  £15. 

3 Homer’s  Original  Genius:  Eighteenth-Century  Notions  of  the  Early  Greek  Epic,  by 
Kirsti  Simonsuuri.  Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  219.  £12.50. 
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Perrault’s  programmatic  opposition  to  the  values  of  classical  antiquity  and 
Mme  Dacier’s  espousal  of  Homer  as  part  of  her  idea  of  gout.  As  leader  of  the 
moderns  Perrault  had  argued  that,  since  literary  works  are  determined  by  their 
culture,  the  more  sophisticated  modern  culture  must  produce  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  works.  He  was  to  change  his  mind,  holding  that  since  Homer’s  achieve¬ 
ment  was  finer  than  its  society,  ‘original  genius’  was  involved.  Conversely, 
Mme  Dacier  saw  primitivism  as  important  in  itself  and  was  unruffled  by  the 
belief  that  Homer  was  a  product  of  a  primitive  society.  The  twin  theories  of 
‘original  genius’  and  primitivism  intertwine  throughout  the  century.  When 
Miss  Simonsuuri  turns  to  the  English  response  to  Homer  it  is  to  Pope’s  view  of 
Homeric  verse  as  replete  with  poetic  fire  and  originality,  the  key  concepts  in 
his  revaluation  being  ‘fire’,  ‘invention’  and  ‘judgment’.  From  Pope  she  moves 
to  Voltaire’s  reasoned  doubt  about  the  value  of  ancient  works.  Voltaire’s 
scepticism  sets  him  aside  from  his  age  but  later  departures  from  the  neoclassi¬ 
cal  model  were  not  so  singular.  Vico’s  discovery  of  the  true  Homer  in  ‘the 
collective  mind  of  the  Greek  people’,  for  example,  links  up  with  the  interest  in 
primitivism  in  its  various  forms.  Although  it  did  not  exclude  primitivism. 
Robert  Wood’s  theory,  with  which  Miss  Simonsuuri’s  study  ends,  shifted 
attention  away  from  the  primitivists’  bardic  Homer  to  give  a  mimetic  account 
of  originality.  For  Wood,  Homer’s  originality  ‘consists  in  the  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  reality’. 

The  very  first  sentence  of  John  Buxton’s  The  Grecian  Taste:  Literature  in  the 
Age  of  Neo-Classicism  1  740-1820 4  is  a  quotation  from  Winckelmann:  ‘Good 
taste  was  first  formed  under  Greek  skies’.  It  is  fitting  that  he  should  be  given 
this  position,  as  it  were  at  the  foundation  of  Greek  taste;  but  it  is  fitting,  too, 
that  Buxton  should  quote  Winckelmann  with  such  clear  admiration,  for  here  is 
a  book  which  is  a  tribute  to  Buxton’s  own  good  taste.  It  offers  an  elegant  yet 
learned  account  of  the  rise  of  interest  in  things  Greek  from  Winckelmann  to 
Shelley,  pushed  on  by  Uvedale  Price’s  translation  of  Pausanias’s  Description  of 
Greece.  Against  this  background  Buxton  examines  the  work  of  three  poets  of 
the  eighteenth  century:  Akenside,  Collins,  and  Goldsmith. 

Brian  Hepworth’s  The  Rise  of  Romanticism5  is  a  very  different  sort  of  book. 
It  brings  together  ‘essential  texts’  ranging  from  a  portion  of  Thomas  Burnet’s 
Theory  of  the  Earth  to  Wordsworth,  with  a  nineteen-page  introduction  and 
separate  brief  introductions  to  each  writer  from  whom  selection  is  made.  To 
have  such  a  variety  of  material  chronologically  arranged  within  the  same 
covers  is  helpful  indeed,  but  Hepworth’s  introduction  is  disappointing.  It  is  not 
without  sense  (so  far  as  one  can  tell)  but  in  general  its  style  is  far  removed  from 
Buxton’s  cultured  clarity,  oscillating  between  the  crabbed  and  the  portent¬ 
ously  vacuous.  One  sentence  will  illustrate:  ‘Our  own  psyches  offer  their 
timelessness,  in  unformed,  unrepeatable,  cognitive  patterns  ...  in  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  partial  nature  of  verbalisation  in  any  account  of  reality.’  It  is  with 
relief  that  we  turn  from  the  introduction  to  Thomas  Burnet. 

In  three  general  papers  on  the  century  John  B.  Radner15  surveys  the 
concept  of  sympathy  in  eighteenth-century  British  moral  thought;  Paul 

‘'The  Grecian  Taste:  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Neo-Classicism,  by  John  Buxton.  Macmil¬ 
lan.  pp.  188.  £8.95. 

bThe  Rise  of  Romanticism:  Essential  Texts ,  ed.  by  Brian  Hepworth.  Manchester, 
Lancs.:  Carcanet.  pp.  x  +  363.  £7.90. 
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McGlynn  (SEL )  suggests  that  ‘there  was  a  natural  tendency  in  the  literature  to 
call  on  microcosmic  themes  to  express  basic  experiences’,  and  Murray  Cohen 
( ECent )  conjures  up  a  vision  tit  for  a  new  Dunciad,  arguing  in  favour  of  a 
critical  revolution  in  eighteenth-century  studies  in  which  ‘structuralism, 
phenomenology,  transformational  linguistics,  affective  stylistics,  speech-act 
theory  and  post-structural  deconstruction'  would  hold  sway. 

French  rather  than  English  literature  is  at  the  centre  of  Ahmad  Gunny’s 
contribution  to  the  SVEC  series.  Voltaire  and  English  Literature:  A  Study  of 
English  Literary  Influence  on  Voltaire 6 *.  This  is  criticism  in  a  low  key,  but  its 
sections  on  tragedy,  comedy,  the  epic,  and  Augustan  satirists  might  still  be 
worth  consulting.  More  directly  relevant  is  J.  A.  Downie’s  Robert  Harley  and 
the  Press:  Propaganda  and  Public  Opinion  in  the  Age  of  Swift  and  Defoe1  which 
gives  a  detailed  and  fascinating  account  of  Harley’s  role  in  the  Government 
propaganda  machine  which  replaced  the  regulation  of  the  press.  Dowme  sums 
up:  ‘Oxford’s  ministry  was  the  first  to  employ  the  techniques  of  opposition  in 
office.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution  of  1688  a  government  was  not 
only  able  to  match  the  printed  propaganda  of  its  adversaries,  but  to  surpass  it  in 
output  and  efficacy.  The  overwhelming  need  for  control  through  restrictions 
was  replaced  by  the  realisation  of  control  through  the  well-timed  release  of 
official  propaganda  and  counter-propaganda.’ 

A  publishing  machine  of  a  less  directly  political  sort  was  Joseph  Johnson, 
whose  career  is  described  by  Gerald  P.  Tyson8.  A  somewhat  elusive  man, 
Johnson  published  over  1,100  authors.  Less  elusive  is  the  George  I  of  Ragn- 
hold  Hatton's  biography9.  Hatton  portrays  a  man  of  the  Enlightenment, 
anxious  about  trade,  religious  toleration  and  the  advancement  of  learning  in 
the  English  universities.  By  the  side  of  Hatton’s  coherent  picture,  Eveline 
Cruickshanks’  The  Tories  and  the  ’4510 ll  is  a  mixed  bag.  Although  the  thesis  that 
most  Tories  remained  Jacobites  in  the  early  Hanoverian  period  is  unproved. 
Miss  Cruickshanks’  study  will  be  useful  for  its  documentation  of  correspon¬ 
dence  between  English  Tories  and  Jacobite  agents. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  P.  H.  Scott  that  his  1707:  The  Union  of  Scotland  and 
England  in  Contemporary  Documents  with  a  Commentary 11  should  have 
appeared  in  the  same  year  as  P.  W.  J.  Riley’s  The  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland:  A  Study  in  Anglo -Scottish  Politics  of  the  Eighteenth  Century12.  Scott’s 
book  is  the  poor  cousin  to  Riley’s  which  demonstrates  just  how  much  the 
Union  grew  out  of  factional  politics.  Jane  Rendall  also  has  things  Scottish  in 

6 Voltaire  and  English  Literature:  A  Study  of  English  Literary  Influence  on  Voltaire ,  by 
Ahmad  Gunny.  Studies  in  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century  177.  Oxford:  The 
Voltaire  Foundation  at  the  Taylor  Institution,  pp.  309.  £26. 

1  Robert  Harley  and  the  Press:  Propaganda  and  Public  Opinion  in  the  Age  of  Swift  and 
Defoe ,  by  J.  A.  Downie.  Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  xi  +  232.  £12.50. 

^Joseph  Johnson:  A  Liberal  Publisher,  by  Gerald  P.  Tyson.  Iowa  City:  Iowa  U.P.  pp. 
xix  +  276.  $14.95. 

^George  I,  Elector  and  King ,  by  Ragnhold  Hatton.  Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  416.  £8.50. 

10The  Tories  and  the  '45 ,  by  Eveline  Cruickshanks.  Duckworth,  pp.  186.  £9.80. 

ll1707:  The  Union  of  Scotland  and  England  in  Contemporary  Documents  with  a 
Commentary,  by  P.  H.  Scott.  Chambers,  pp.  72.  £3.95. 

12The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland:  A  Study  in  Anglo-Scottish  Politics  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  by  P.  W.  J.  Riley.  Manchester,  Lancs.:  Manchester  U.P.  pp.  367. 
£14.50. 
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her  sights  in  The  Origins  of  the  Scottish  Enlightenment  1707—1776 13  which 
charts  Scottish  intellectual  history  from  the  Union  to  Adam  Smith’s  The 
Wealth  of  Nations .  Smith’s  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence  have  been  impeccably 
edited  by  R.  L.  Meek,  D.  D.  Raphael,  and  P.  G.  Stein14.  And  in  Volume  9  of 
Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture  edited  by  Roseann  Runte15  there  are 
two  further  items  on  thinking  north  of  the  border.  Arthur  Donovan  describes 
Scottish  responses  to  the  new  chemistry  of  Lavoisier;  and  Roger  L.  Emerson 
deals  with  the  contexts,  problems,  attitudes,  and  ideas  which  lay  behind  the 
eighteenth-century  Scots’  use  of  travel  literature  on  American  Indians  in 
discussions  of  human  nature,  language,  the  arts,  and  society.  For  those  more 
generally  concerned  with  the  savage  and  his  impact  on  the  eighteenth-century 
consciousness  there  is  E.  H.  McCormick’s  Omai:  Pacific  Envoy 16. 

In  Volume  8  of  the  same  series17  Henry  Payne  opposes  elite  and  popular 
mentality  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Payne  unfortunately  did  not  have  access 
to  Richard  D.  Altick’s  fine  study  of  the  ‘key  to  popular  consciousness’,  the 
‘displays  of  pictures,  objects,  or  living  creatures,  including  human  beings,  that 
people  paid  to  see’,  in  his  The  Shows  of  London:  A  Panoramic  History  of 
Exhibitions  1660-1 8621S .  Ronald  Paulson  also  takes  seriously  the  popular  art 
of  the  period,  exploring  its  relationship  with  the  polite  in  Popular  and  Polite 
Art  in  the  Age  of  Hogarth  and  Fielding19.  The  relationship,  he  argues,  is 
reciprocal,  the  popular  responding  to  its  vulnerability,  the  high  culture  some¬ 
times  interpreting  the  low  so  as  to  defuse  it,  sometimes  incorporating  ‘some¬ 
thing  of  the  subculture  as  a  transfusion  to  revive  English  literature  and  art’.  At 
the  centre  of  Jack  Lindsay’s  Hogarth:  His  Art  and  His  World 20  is  a  fresh 
discussion  of  The  Analysis  of  Beauty ,  a  discussion  which  makes  Hogarth’s  tract 
both  more  significant  in  itself  and  more  illuminating  for  his  pictorial  work. 
Leavis  thought  of  criticism  as  a  more  pondered  following  through  of  the  act  of 
reading:  Lindsay’s  book  is  a  more  pondered  following  through  of  the  act  of 
seeing  Hogarth’s  works. 

Three  more  books  on  the  fine  arts  are  worth  noting  briefly.  David  Irwin’s 
John  Flaxman  1755-182621  was  published  to  coincide  with  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  of  Flaxman,  whilst  Mildred  Archer’s  splendid  India  and 


l3The  Origins  of  the  Scottish  Enlightenment  1 707-1176,  by  Jane  Rendall.  Macmillan, 
pp.  272.  £10. 

14 Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  by  Adam  Smith,  ed.  by  R.  L.  Meek,  D.  D.  Raphael,  and 
P.  G.  Stein.  Oxford:  Clarendon,  pp.  661.  £20. 

15Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture  Volume  9,  ed.  by  Roseann  Runte.  Madison, 
Wise.:  U.  of  Wisconsin  P.  for  the  American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies,  pp. 
xvi  +  550.  £12. 

ieOmai:  Pacific  Envoy ,  by  E.  H.  McCormick.  Oxford:  O.U.P.  pp.  382.  £21.50. 

11 Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture,  Volume  8,  ed.  by  Roseann  Runte.  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise.:  U.  of  Wisconsin  P.  for  the  American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies, 
pp.  384.  $19.95. 

iaThe  Shows  of  London:  A  Panoramic  History  of  Exhibitions  1660-1862 ,  by  Richard 
Daniel  Altick.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  576.  £19.75. 

l9Popular  and  Polite  Art  in  the  Age  of  Hogarth  and  Fielding ,  by  Ronald  Paulson.  South 
Bend,  Ind.:  Notre  Dame.  pp.  xvi+285.  $20. 

20 Hogarth :  His  Art  and  His  World,  by  Jack  Lindsay.  Hart-Davis.  pp.  304.  £10. 

21John  Flaxman  1755-1826,  by  David  Irwin.  Studio  Vista/Christie’s  pp.  280.  £22.50. 
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British  Portraiture  1770-1 82 522  traces  the  careers  of  British  portrait  painters 
(including  Zoffany  and  A.  W.  Devis)  working  in  India.  John  Harris’s  The  Artist 
and  the  Country  House:  A  History  of  Country  House  and  Garden  View  Paint¬ 
ing  in  Britain  1 540-1 87023  will  be  of  immense  value  to  those  concerned  with 
the  country-house  culture  of  the  period.  On  a  related  note,  there  is  a  feminist 
account  of  the  ideology  of  Augustan  landscape  design  by  Carole  Fabricant17. 

I  have  not  received  a  copy  of  Probability,  Time  and  Space  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Literature 24  edited  by  Paula  R.  Backscheider. 


2.  Poetry 

After  a  spate  of  books  on  Pope’s  and  Swift’s  poetry  in  recent  years,  there  is 
less  book-length  material  to  report  on  the  poetry  this  year,  and  what  material 
there  is  makes  this  more  than  ever  a  section  on  Pope  and  others.  The  one 
general  book  to  record  is  disappointing.  Thomas  Lockwood’s  Post-Augustan 
Satire:  Charles  Churchill  and  Satirical  Poetry  1750-180025  offers  a  set  of 
distinctions  to  separate  Augustan  from  post-Augustan  satire,  but  they  are  the 
traditional  Augustan-versws -Romantic  distinctions  dressed  up  to  look  fresh; 
and  it  is  only  with  some  questionable  interpretation  of  the  literary  evidence 
that  he  can  make  them  fit.  Is  it  true,  for  example,  that  whereas  The  Dunciad 
focuses  on  ‘the  satirist’s  own  situation’,  Churchill’s  Rosciad  centres  upon  the 
relationship  between  the  satirist  and  his  opponents?  Lockwood  is  himself 
aware  that  Churchill  will  not  quite  fit  his  model,  though  the  lesser  talents  of 
Peter  Pindar  and  William  Gifford  can  be  accommodated.  There  is  also  some 
discussion  of  Cowper,  Chatterton  and  Smart.  Perhaps  a  little  Bloom-like  sense 
of  the  attempts  of  Churchill  to  fight  shy  of  his  satiric  inheritance  would  have 
injected  life  into  Lockwood’s  dull  manipulation  of  the  literary  historical 
categories. 

In  Peter  Thorpe’s  view  ( SHR ),  however,  the  Augustan  satirists  themselves 
pose  peculiar  problems  for  Bloom’s  theory  that  the  most  vital  poetry  grows  out 
of  the  poet’s  anxiety  to  write  free  of  influence.  Thorpe  comments  on  Bloom’s 
‘revisionary  ratios’  in  relation  to  the  Augustans’  reversal  of  Bloom.  One  form 
which  did  not  raise  anxieties  about  influence  was,  according  to  Mary  I.  Oates 
(SEL)  the  Pindaric  ode.  In  an  unfortunate  image  Miss  Oates  comments  that 
‘the  Pindaric  ode  has  a  history  of  being  a  blank  marble  upon  which  each  age 
could  leave  its  own  graffito’.  She  is  particularly  concerned  with  a  series  of  odes 
from  Jonson’s  ‘Cary-Morison  Ode’  to  Gray’s  ‘The  Bard’  which  defined  their 
poets’  positions  in  the  lyric  tradition  with  increasing  self-consciousness  and 
self-criticism.  By  the  time  she  has  stressed  this  self-consciousness  Miss  Oates 
has  perhaps  moved  away  from  her  initial  ‘tabula  rasa’  image,  but  there  is 
nevertheless  useful  material  here  on  an  important  but  critically  neglected 
form. 

22India  and  British  Portraiture  1770-1825 ,  by  Mildred  Archer.  Sotheby  Parke  Ber- 
net/O.U.P.  pp.  536.  £40. 

2ZThe  Artist  and  the  Country  House:  A  History  of  Country  House  and  Garden  View 
Painting  in  Britain  1540-1870,  by  John  Harris.  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  pp.  4 16.  £37. 50. 

24 Probability ,  Time  and  Space  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature,  ed.  by  Paula  R. 
Backschieder.  New  York:  AMS  Press,  pp.  xv+317.  $19.95. 

25Post- Augustan  Satire:  Charles  Churchill  and  Satirical  Poetry  1 750-1800,  by  Thomas 
Lockwood.  Seattle:  Washington  U.P.  pp.  198.  $17.50. 
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Anne,  Countess  of  Winchilsea  rarely  appears  in  this  chapter,  but  this  year 
Katherine  M.  Rogers  has  produced  the  Selected  Poems  of  Anne  Finch,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Winchilsea26  based  on  the  1903  edition  of  Myra  Reynolds  with  a  mildly 
feminist  introduction.  Garth  is  more  often  represented,  though  in  1979 
Stephen  J.  Ackerman  (MLR)  was  his  only  champion.  Ackerman  argues  that 
Garth’s  Dispensary  is  a  carefully  constructed  ‘little  epic’  on  an  Epicurean  basis, 
which  in  its  battles  ranges  the  supporters  of  the  dispensary  under  the  banner  of 
the  God  of  Sloth  against  the  Society-physicians,  Somers,  and  William  III  who 
fight  in  the  name  of  active  and  proper  values.  With  the  final  speech  of  Harvey's 
ghost  Garth  turned  from  the  mock-epic  to  the  epic.  Champion  as  Ackerman  is, 
one  of  the  strengths  of  his  article  is  its  level-headed  recognition  of  Garth’s 
weaknesses. 

One  of  the  most  consistently  under-rated  and  under-read  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  John  Gay.  It  has  been  difficult  to  include  him  in  lecture 
lists  in  any  significant  way  because  of  the  absence  of  a  good,  reasonably  priced 
selection.  The  odd  interested  student  can  be  sent  off  to  Dearing  and  Beck¬ 
with’s  two-volume  Clarendon  edition,  but  most  need  the  initial  help  that  a 
selection  can  bring.  Now  Marcus  Walsh  has  provided  that  much-needed  selec¬ 
tion  for  the  Fyfield  series  from  Carcanet27.  Walsh’s  nicely  judged  representa¬ 
tive  selection  includes  sizable  portions  of  The  Shepherd’s  Week,  Trivia,  and  the 
Fables  with  a  handful  of  explanatory  notes.  His  introduction  represents  a 
sensible  and  appetising  starting-point  for  those  embarking  on  Gay  for  the  first 
time.  It  distinguishes  well  between  Gay  the  ironist  and  Pope  the  satirist, 
noting,  too,  Gay’s  gathering  earnestness  culminating  in  the  more  morally 
committed  tone  of  the  Fables.  The  selection  is  rounded  off  with  a  ‘Chronology 
of  Life  and  Works’  and  a  brief  booklist.  Walsh  aside,  there  is  only  one  further 
item  on  Gay.  Jacques  Carre  ( N&Q )  prints  and  comments  upon  a  letter  from 
Gay  in  Bath  to  Burlington  (3  October  1722). 

The  lull  in  publication  on  Swift’s  poetry  leaves  only  three  items  for  1979. 
George  Faulkner  held  that  Swift  ‘never  was  known  either  in  verse  or  Prose  to 
borrow  any  Thought,  Simile,  Epithet,  or  particular  Manner  of  Style',  but 
Harry  M.  Solomon  ( SEL )  finds  sources  where  they  are  least  expected.  He 
shows  that  ‘many  of  the  details  of  diction  and  imagery  of  “The  Lady’s  Dressing 
Room”  derive  either  from  early  Augustan  pastoral  or  from  Restoration 
scatalogical  satire’.  ‘The  Lady’s  Dressing  Room’  not  only  belongs  to  a  tradition 
of  scatology  but  mocks  Durfey’s  false  idealisation  of  female  beauty.  Where  the 
peeping  tom  in  Durfey’s  ‘Paid  for  Peeping’  is  transformed  by  what  he  sees, 
Stephon  is  ‘punish’d  ...  for  his  Peeping’.  In  a  cleaner  vein  James  Woolley 
examines  the  role  played  by  friends  and  friends  turned  enemies  in  the  ‘loosely 
defined  unity’  of  ‘Verses  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift':  and  Richard  H.  Rodino 
(N&Q)  comments  on  Robert  Gould  as  a  possible  source  for  lines  15-16  of 
Swift’s  ‘The  Day  of  Judgement’. 

Before  dealing  with  the  large  body  of  Pope  items,  I  should  notice  two  pieces 
on  minor  writers.  J.  C.  Eade  (Library)  describes  the  ‘hard  bargain'  which 
Lintot  struck  with  Theobald  when  he  hired  him  to  translate  the  Odyssey  and 

26 Selected  Poems  of  Anne  Finch,  Countess  of  Winchilsea,  ed.  by  Katherine  M.  Rogers, 
pp.  167.  New  York:  Frederick  Ungar.  $15. 

21  John  Gay:  Selected  Poems,  ed.  by  Marcus  Walsh.  Manchester,  Lancs.:  Carcanet.  pp. 
95.  £1.50. 
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other  pieces;  andT.  P.  Foley  and  Maud  Ellmann  (N&Q) suggest  an  addition  to 
the  canon  of  James  Bramston,  a  poem  entitled  The  Prescription’  published  in 
The  Publisher  in  1745.  Foley  and  Ellmann  also  add  one  or  two  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  Bramston’s  life. 

It  is  fitting  to  begin  these  paragraphs  on  Pope  with  a  paper  which  pays 
tribute  to  an  important  figure  in  the  study  of  the  poet.  In  the  EIC  volume 
commemorating  F.  W.  Bateson,  John  Barnard  comments  sympathetically  but 
critically  on  Bateson's  editing  of  Pope,  bringing  out  the  importance  of  the 
Twickenham  edition  text  of  Epistles  to  Several  Persons.  By  way  of  footnotes 
for  future  editions  of  Pope,  P.  Gould  (N&Q)  identifies  two  quotations,  one 
from  Johannes  Secundus’  Epistula  ad  Sibrandum  Occonem  quoted  in  Spence’s 
Anecdotes  (No.  495)  and  the  other  in  Correspondence  (i.  323^4).  Edward  H. 
Kelly  (CL )  puts  paid  to  the  suspicion  from  Johnson  onwards  that  Pope  had  not 
read  Petronius.  Not  only  are  there  references  in  plenty  in  the  letters  and  poems 
but,  Kelly  contends,  there  is  no  hint  that  Pope  condemned  Petronius  the  man. 
Rodney  L.  Hayley  (SP)  comments  on  Pope’s  attack  on  Cibber’s  Non-Juror 
entitled  A  Clue  to  the  Comedy  of  the  Non-Juror .  Hayley  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  on  Pope's  use  of  the  Bangorian  Controversy  and  his  attitude  to  the 
Hanoverians. 

The  Art  of  Alexander  Pope  edited  by  Howard  Erskine-Hill  and  Anne 
Smith28  contains  three  papers  of  general  critical  interest.  Erskine-Hill  himself 
writes  on  Pope  and  the  idea  of  architecture,  casting  more  light  on  the  back¬ 
ground  than  on  Pope’s  poetry,  though  it  would  be  good  to  see  the  proposition 
that  the  form  of  Epistles  to  Several  Persons  is  Palladian  argued  at  greater 
length.  Clive  Probyn  offers  a  dense  study  of  beast  and  insect  imagery;  but  the 
best  of  the  three  articles  is  I.  D.  MacKillop’s  ‘The  Satirist  in  His  own  Person’ 
which  explores  the  parallels  between  Pope’s  and  Moliere’s  and  Boileau’s  use 
of  masks.  In  the  same  volume  David  Morris  argues  that  if  we  dig  deep  enough 
we  shall  find  a  probabilistic  theory  of  criticism  in  An  Essay  on  Criticism. 
Ronald  L.  Bogue  (PM LA)  is  also  concerned  with  Pope’s  aesthetic,  focusing 
on  the  Essay  but  ranging  beyond.  Bogue  finds  the  answer  to  the  meaning  of 
‘Grace’  in  the  concept  of  harmony. 

When  Pope’s  dunces  threatened  to  elevate  the  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole,  they  were  guilty  not  just  of  obfuscation  but  of  singularity.  No  less  so, 
argues  G.  Douglas  Atkins  (SAB )  are  those  guilty  in  An  Essay  on  Criticism  who 
concentrate  on  the  ‘Lip,  or  Eye'  oblivious  of  their  ‘joint  Force’.  In  Atkins’  view 
the  question  of  the  parts’  relationship  to  the  whole  unifies  lines  201-559  of  the 
Essay.  Despite  Pope’s  theory  James  A.  Means  (N&Q)  and  P.  J.  Smallwood 
(N&Q)  address  themselves  to  parts  of  the  Essay.  Means  notes  an  unrecorded 
parallel  for  Pope’s  ‘little  Learning’  couplet  in  Drayton’s  ‘To  my  dearly  loved 
Friend  Henry  Reynolds,  Esq.  of  Poets  and  Poesy’: 

Next  these,  learn’d  Johnson,  in  this  list  I  bring, 

Who  had  drunk  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring. 

Faced  with  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  ‘short  Excursions’  the  Twickenham 
editors  suggest  a  source  for  the  second  occurence  at  the  close  of  the  Essay  in 

mThe  Art  of  Alexander  Pope ,  ed.  by  Howard  Erskine-Hill  and  Anne  Smith.  Vision 
Press,  pp.  235.  £10.95. 
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Dryden’s  Preface  to  Circe  (lines  11-14).  Smallwood  now  proposes  a  new 
source,  Dryden’s  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  lines  474-6. 

Erskine-Hill  touches  upon  Windsor  Forest  in  The  Art  of  Alexander  Pope26, 
but  there  is  a  longer  account  from  Pat  Rogers  in  the  same  volume.  With  an 
Empsonian  flourishing  of  symbols  Rogers  examines  Pope’s  concern  with  time 
and  space  in  the  poem.  These  are  the  only  items  on  Windsor  Forest :  as  ever  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  year’s  work  on  Pope  is  devoted  to  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  It 
includes  the  two  remaining  books  dealing  with  Pope.  The  first,  William  Kins¬ 
ley’s  Contexts  II:  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 29  is  in  the  same  series  as  Guerinot  and 
Jilg’s  selection  of  contexts  for  The  Beggar’s  Opera.  To  supply  the  contexts 
required  by  the  Twickenham  edition  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  would  take  up 
several  volumes,  yet  Kinsley’s  selection  for  the  Contexts  series  is  reasonably 
representative.  Because  most  of  the  contexts  are  reproduced  in  facsimile, 
students  should  get  more  feel  of  the  period.  The  aim  of  the  selection  is  to  make 
it  possible,  in  a  way  that  footnotes  cannot,  for  readers  to  realise  the  significance 
of  Virgil  et  al.  for  The  Rape,  but  for  those  who  have  difficulty  seeing  the 
significance,  Kinsley  supplies  a  brief  but  energetic  introduction  and  a  Key.  The 
second  book  is  in  fact  a  single  issue  of  Costerus  produced  as  a  book  wholly 
devoted  to  Carlee  Lippmann’s  Lyrical  Positivism30 .  Lippmann  uses  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  as  a  testing  ground  for  the  adequacy  of  the  theories  of  language 
analysts  from  Ayer  onwards,  many  of  whom  have  been  distrustful  of  literature. 

Amongst  the  papers  there  is  little  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  The  best 
pieces  are  by  Robin  Grove  and  David  Fairer.  By  way  of  an  account  of  the 
genesis  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  especially  the  introduction  of  the  Sylphs, 
Grove28  analyses  the  remarkable  blend  of  irony  and  delight  which  help  to 
make  the  poem  evoke  ‘the  promise,  and  vulnerability,  of  woman’s  nature.’ 
Fairer  ( E1C ),  too,  is  concerned  with  Pope’s  picture  of  female  frailty,  but  he 
approaches  it  from  a  different  angle.  Though  he  stops  short  of  claiming  The 
Rape  to  be  an  allegory,  he  does  argue  that  it  is  more  allegorical  than  is  normally 
thought.  ‘It  is  concerned  with  the  imagination  as  a  glorious,  amoral,  irrespons¬ 
ible  and  alluring  thing'  against  the  background  of  Augustan  distrust  of  the 
fancy.  The  adjectives  that  Fairer  applies  to  the  imagination  may  also  be 
applied  to  Belinda  who  lives  in  a  narcissistic  world  of  her  own  making.  The 
Baron,  however,  challenges  that  world  when  he  snips  the  lock,  just  as  Clarissa 
preaches  a  descent  to  pragmatism.  For  Fairer,  although  Belinda  cannot  ‘break 
out  of  her  fancy  [but]  only  migrate  from  one  fancy  to  another’.  Pope  rescues 
the  imagination  from  the  chaos  of  melancholy  and  frustration  with  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  lock. 

Arthur  J.  Weitzman  (EAS)  is  more  interested  in  Belinda  as  iconographically 
representative.  Dealing  with  iconographic  satire  in  The  Rape,  Weitzman 
judges  that  Pope's  portrait  of  Belinda  focuses  satire  on  ‘a  social  class  for  whom 
Christianity  is  merely  decorative  or  nominal'.  The  two  remaining  pieces  add  to 
the  store  of  potential  footnotes  -  rather  they  offer  to  add  to  them,  for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anyone  will  be  much  convinced  by  either  Anita  Gandolfo 
(Expl)  or  John  McVeagh  ( N&Q ).  On  the  basisof  1  Corinthians  1 1 :  3-6:  ‘every 
woman  praying  .  .  .  with  her  head  uncovered  disgraces  her  head  ...  if  a  woman 

29Contexts  11:  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ed.  by  William  Kinsley.  Hamden,  Conn.:  Shoe 
String  Press,  pp.  xi  +  291.  $17.50. 

30LyricaI  Positivism,  by  Carlee  Lippman.  Amsterdam:  Rodopi.  pp.  195. 
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is  not  covered,  let  her  be  shaven’  Miss  Gandolfo  suggests  that  the  narcissistic 
Belinda  of  I,  123^4-  ‘with  Head  uncover'd'  gets  her  just  desserts.  McVeagh  takes 
issue  with  Tillotson’s  assumption  that  the  ‘three  Realms’  supposed  to  obey 
Anne  at  the  opening  of  Canto  III  are  France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
adducing  an  unconvincing  parallel  with  Waller’s  ‘On  St.  James’s  Park’  to  claim 
that  they  are  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

In  a  much  better  study,  complementary  to  Simonsuuri’s  Homer’s  Original 
Genius,  Pamela  Poynter  Schwandt  ( SP )  discusses  Pope’s  Iliad.  She  looks  back 
to  the  querelle  to  stress  that  against  its  background  Pope  had  to  present  a 
version  of  Homer  not  only  unmutilated  but  corrected.  Pope  translated  the 
Greek  Iliad  into  an  Augustan  English  Iliad  using  many  of  the  techniques  by 
which  Virgil  had  adapted  Homer,  via  Paradise  Lost  and  Dryden’s  Aeneid.  Miss 
Schwandt  believes  that  ‘the  narrative  style,  the  heroes,  and  the  gods  all  became 
more  Virgilian  than  Homeric',  and  she  finds  a  way  into  Pope’s  adaptation 
through  his  transformation  of  Homer’s  extended  similes.  Two  days  after  the 
publication  of  Pope's  Iliad  volume  Tonson  brought  out  Tickell’s  translation  of 
Book  I.  ‘In  his  first  resentment  of  this  usage,’  Warburton  tells  us.  Pope  ‘was 
resolved  to  expose  this  new  Version  in  a  severe  critic  upon.  I  have  now  by  me 
the  Copy  he  had  marked  for  this  purpose;  in  which  he  has  classed  the  several 
faults  in  translation,  language  and  numbers,  under  their  proper  heads’.  Felicity 
Rosslyn  (RES)  describes  Pope’s  ‘severe  critic’,  and  in  her  contribution  to  The 
Art  of  Alexander  Pope 28  she  comments  on  Pope’s  alertness  to  the  difficulties  of 
old  age  in  several  passages  on  Priam. 

Whereas  Ovid's  tormented  women  are  stretched  on  the  rack  of  passion 
without  release.  Pope’s  Eloisa  transcends  the  turmoil  of  mundane  emotions  by 
learning  that  there  is  a  greater,  eternal  and  divine  passion  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
nunnery.  At  least,  this  is  the  view  of  Franklin  A.  Parks  (CP).  It  is  a  view  which 
underestimates  the  force  of  Eloisa’s  ‘rebellious  heart’,  but  perhaps  one  which 
will  be  found  enlightening  none  the  less.  Less  helpful  is  James  A.  Winn’s 
piece28  on  Pope’s  letters  to  ladies  and  the  making  of  Eloisa.  Winn’s  views  on 
the  letters  and  their  relationship  to  Balzac  and  Voiture  are  already  known. 
Nothing  significant  is  added  here  and  the  connection  with  Eloisa  is  tenuous  as 
it  stands. 

From  one  unfortunate  lady  we  pass  to  another.  D.  W.  Hopkins  suggests 
(N&Q)  that  in  describing  the  flight  of  the  Unfortunate  Lady’s  soul  to  heaven 
Pope  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  Dryden’s  account  of  heaven  in  his  version  of 
The  First  Book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses .  Unfortunate  in  a  different  way  is 
Mary  Gulliver  in  her  letter  to  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver:  she  wants  the  physical 
contact  from  which  Eloisa  seems  to  recoil.  Underlining  Mrs  Gulliver’s  unsatis¬ 
fied  desires  Peter  Dixon  (N&Q)  points  out  that  the  reference  to  ‘ Fowl  and 
Sparagras ’  at  line  51  of  the  comic  epistle  is  a  variant  of  the  phrase  ‘Chickens 
and  Sparrow-grass’.  Derived  from  a  ballad  and  its  air,  the  phrase  was 
euphemistic  for  sexual  intercourse.  A  reference  to  the  ballad  occurs  in  the  first 
edition  of  Farquar’s  Recruiting  Officer. 

When  we  turn  to  The  Dunciad  it  is  to  a  paper  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  precis, 
Philip  Brockbank’s  essay  in  The  Art  of  Alexander  Pope28 .  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  a  very  fine  piece,  especially  good  on  the  poem’s  metaphoric  structure.  Of  the 
remaining  five  items  on  The  Dunciad  only  two  are  concerned  critically  with  the 
poem.  G.  S.  Rousseau  (MLS)  writes  on  space.  Although  there  is  nothing  new 
in  drawing  attention  to  Pope’s  use  of  Newtonian  language  of  space  in  The 
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Dunciad,  Rousseau  holds  that  there  is  much  still  to  say  about  more  aesthetic 
senses  of  space.  His  cataloguing  and  its  terminology,  however,  are  less  helpful 
than  his  passing  insights.  Altogether  more  solid  is  John  V.  Regan’s  discussion 
( SEL )  of  the  structure  of  The  Dunciad.  Brooks  Otis  has  described  a  structure 
for  Virgil’s  Aeneid  which  splits  the  poem  into  parallel  halves  and  alternates 
light  and  minor  books  with  heavy  and  major  ones.  It  is  a  structure,  according  to 
Otis,  which  allows  Virgil  to  focus  on  the  hero  and  his  mission  and  to  indicate  a 
progression  from  wandering  to  fulfillment.  Regan  here  applies  that  structure 
to  The  Dunciad.  Apart  from  trying  to  demonstrate  the  structure  itself,  he 
attends  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Book  IV  to  the  rest  of  the  poem  and  to 
the  role  of  the  hero. 

There  are  also  three  useful  notes  on  The  Dunciad.  Mark  Notzon  (N&Q) 
offers  a  new  source  for  IV,  2 1  -4,  the  scene  in  which  the  defeated  arts  of  human 
reason  surround  the  throne  of  Dulness,  in  Joseph  Beaumont’s  Psyche:  Or 
Loves  Mystery.  Notzon  finds  supporting  evidence  in  John  Gee’s  preface  to  the 
1749  edition  of  Psyche ,  which  may  refer  to  Pope’s  regard  for  Beaumont’s 
allegorical  poem.  Earlier  in  The  Dunciad ,  in  the  third  book,  John  Rich  ‘sits  at 
ease/Mid  snows  of  paper  and  thick  hail  of  pease’.  Sarah  English  (N&Q) 
questions  the  received  assumption  that  these  lines  refer  to  a  stage  effect  and 
suggests  instead  that  they  might  refer  to  the  uncharacteristic  failure  of  Rich’s 
Harlequin  Anna  Bullen  in  which  he  was  pelted  off  the  stage.  It  is  not  recorded 
that  he  was  pelted  with  peas,  but  it  is  known  that  peas  were  thrown  at  offending 
actors.  Finally,  C.  H.  Brock  ( Bihliotheck  1977)  comments  on  the  life  and 
interests  of  the  Scots  physician  James  Douglas  who  lends  'his  soft,  obstetric 
hand’  at  IV,  394. 

In  the  remaining  articles  on  Pope,  Pat  Rogers  (British  Society  for 
Eighteenth-Century  Studies)  proposes  Chatsworth  as  one  of  the  possible  mod¬ 
els  for  Timon’s  villa,  whilst  H.  D.  Weinbrot  (MLS)  classifies  the  answers  to 
Pope’s  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace  Imitated  into  four  overlapping 
categories.  Some  display  unhappiness  with  Pope’s  politics,  others  with  his 
hard-hitting  satire ;  some  recoil  from  Pope  the  man  and  in  the  final  category  are 
those  which  resent  any  hint  that  Walpole  might  find  Pope’s  satire  acceptable. 
On  An  Essay  on  Man ,  Bernard  Fabian  (MLR )  contends  that  Pope  rose  to  the 
challenge  of  De  Rerum  Natura  in  his  Essay  to  produce  a  poem  more  Lucretian 
than  Horatian  in  style  but  a  poem  which  replaces  the  atomism  of  Epicurus  with 
the  mechanistic  universe  of  Newton.  Also  on  the  Essay,  Morris  Golgen  (MLS) 
looks  at  the  way  that  Pope’s  life-style  shines  through  his  literary  style.  Finally, 
G.  Douglas  Atkins  (PLL)  investigates  the  strategies  and  purposes  behind 
Pope’s  adoption  in  Sober  Advice  from  Horace  of  a  fictional  libertine  speaker 
who  becomes  the  butt  of  the  poem’s  satire. 

Although  the  British  Library’s  revisions  to  Thomson’s  The  Seasons  repres¬ 
ent  only  the  earliest  stages  of  the  1743  overhaul  of  the  text,  they  are  still 
revealing.  Robert  Inglesfield  (Library)  demonstrates  that  they  both  show 
Thomson  to  have  focused  on  awkwardness  of  phrasing  in  the  1738  text  and 
indicate  how  George  Lyttleton  played  Ezra  Pound  to  Thomson’s  Eliot.  In  a 
shorter  piece  Inglesfield  (N&Q)  identifies  as  Robert  Riccaltoun  the  ‘Mr. 
Rickleton’  whose  poem  ‘on  winter’  suggested  the  design  of  Winter  to  Thom¬ 
son.  The  poem  in  question  was  his  ‘A  Winter’s  Day’  from  Savage’s  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Poems  and  Translations  (1726). 

One  of  the  most  important  books  to  be  reviewed  in  this  chapter  this  year  is 
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the  Clarendon  edition  of  Collins  edited  by  Richard  Wendorf  and  Charles 
Ryskamp31.  It  presents  an  old-spelling  critical  text  of  all  Collins’  works,  depart¬ 
ing  in  several  significant  ways  from  earlier  texts  -  in  its  preference  for  copy- 
texts,  for  example,  and  in  its  restoration  to  the  canon  of  the  early  lyric  'To  Miss 
Aurelia  C — R,  on  her  Weeping  at  her  Sister’s  Wedding’.  In  a  valuable  section 
dealing  with  Collins'  unfinished  projects  the  editors  bring  to  light  a  hitherto 
unknown  enterprise,  a  design  to  translate  Theodorus  Prodromus’s 
Galeomyomachia ,  a  poem  in  the  tradition  of  the  pseudo-Homeric  Bat- 
rachomyomachia .  This  is  an  edition  which  will  be  useful  for  more  than  its  text. 
Wendorf  and  Ryskamp  provide  a  detailed  rehearsal  of  the  evidence  concern¬ 
ing  Collins'  mental  and  physical  health  in  relation  to  the  text  of  the  poetry  in 
the  years  following  1 749-50.  In  a  companion  piece  in  HLB  Wendorf  looks  at 
the  way  that  Collins’  supposed  state  of  mind  has  affected  critical  response.  His 
essay  is  in  three  stages.  First,  he  evaluates  the  conclusions  that  have  been 
drawn  about  Collins’  illness  by  reference  to  a  survey  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
poet's  life.  Second,  he  shows  how  the  facts  have  been  fictionalised;  and  last,  he 
describes  the  influence  of  the  fictions  on  criticism.  He  concludes  that,  if 
nothing  else,  ‘the  evidence  available  to  us  [suggests] .  .  .  that  Collins  was  free  of 
illness  -  both  physical  and  mental  -  during  the  years  in  which  he  did  write 
poetry’.  In  a  piece  more  critical  than  biographical,  in  Survivals  of  Pastoral 
edited  by  Richard  F.  Hardin32,  Richard  Eversole  places  Collins’  Persian 
Eclogues  at  the  end  of  a  tradition  of  pastorals  about  oriental  shepherds,  a 
tradition  which  seemed  to  refer  out  to  objective  reality.  Eversole  begins  by 
discussing  Johnson’s  reminder  in  Rasselas  Chapter  19  that  pastoral  shepherds 
exist  only  in  literature,  to  give  context  to  Collins’  idealisation  in  which  are 
presented  ‘the  miseries  and  inconveniences,  as  well  as  the  felicities,  that  attend 
one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  East’. 

From  the  world  of  oriental  shepherds  we  move  to  Chatterton,  a  poet  whose 
strength  was  the  creation  of  a  self-consistent  fictional  world.  Armed  with  the 
critical  tools  of  Meyerstein’s  Life  of  Thomas  Chatterton  and  his  own  and 
Benjamin  Hoover’s  bicentenary  edition  of  the  Works ,  Donald  S.  Taylor  in 
Thomas  Chatterton  s  Art:  Experiments  in  Imagined  History 33  offers  ‘a  sequen¬ 
tial  critical  history’  of  Chatterton’s  writings,  which  tries  to  see  Chatterton 
afresh,  in  his  own  right  rather  than  as  a  poet,  to  exemplify  a  point  in  literary 
history.  He  does  so  by  means  of  a  narrative  of  Chatterton’s  ‘exploration  and 
experimentation  with  a  sequence  of  modes' .  The  result  is  of  mixed  quality. 
Although  Taylor  is  genuinely  illuminating  on  the  Rowley  poems  and  their 
world,  his  years  of  work  on  Chatterton  seem  to  make  him  forget  elsewhere  that 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  dustier  corners  of  the  oeuvre  is  shared  by  few.  Taylor’s 
edition  was  a  massive  assertion  of  the  scope  of  Chatterton’s  work.  In  this  book 
he  will  unwittingly  confirm  critics  in  their  assumption  that  Chatterton  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  small  body  of  poetry  that  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

On  Johnson,  James  F.  Woodruff  ( N&Q )  locates  an  echo  of  lines  from 

3'The  Works  of  William  Collins,  ed.  by  Richard  Wendorf  and  Charles  Ryskamp. 
Oxford:  Clarendon,  pp.  xxxvii+235.  £15. 

32Survivals  of  Pastoral ,  ed.  by  Richard  F.  Hardin.  Lawrence,  Kan.:  U.  of  Kansas  P.  pp. 
x+ 150.  $6. 

33Thomas  Chatterton’s  Art:  Experiments  in  Imagined  History,  by  Donald  S.  Taylor. 
Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  x  +  343.  £11. 
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Dryden’s  ‘To  my  Dear  Friend  Mr.  Congreve,  On  His  Comedy,  call'd,  The 
Double-Dealer"  in  Johnson's  'Prologue  Spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick.  At  the  Opening 
of  the  Theatre  in  Drury-Lane  1747’,  finding  in  it  an  ironic  reminder  of  what 
Johnson  took  to  be  the  Restoration  stage’s  ‘surrender  to  the  easy  interest  of 
sexuality  at  the  expense  of  moral  rigour’.  Writing  on  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  J.  A.  Downie  ( N&Q )  suggests  a  number  of  possible  connections 
between  Pope’s  Epistle  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Earl  Mortimer  and 
Johnson’s  poem,  additional  to  the  borrowing  of  the  phrase  ‘Rage  of  Pow'r’ 
noted  by  Tillotson.  Some  of  the  connections  seem  more  likely  than  others.  The 
difficulties  Downie  faces  are  summed  up  by  his  own  account  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  indebtedness:  the  connections  ‘suggest  not  allusion,  nor  exactly 
imitation,  but  something  close  to  an  awareness  of  the  Epistle ,  and  what  Pope 
was  trying  to  communicate’.  Concerned  critically  with  the  same  poem 
Elizabeth  MacAndrew15  examines  its  use  of  chiasmus  as  an  important  means  of 
making  the  reader  experience  ‘the  futility  of  the  world-confined  view  which, 
concluding  that  all  human  endeavours  are  inevitably  defeated,  decides  that  all 
aspirations  are  vain’.  Johnson,  as  it  were,  boxes  his  reader  in  with  the  ‘seem¬ 
ingly  inescapable  paradox  of  [his]  existence’  until  at  the  poem’s  end  he  plies 
chiasmus  unantithetically  to  register  ‘true  hope  and  the  calm  which  replaces 
fear  in  the  mind  which  trusts  in  God'.  Finally  on  Johnson  there  is  a  more 
general  paper  from  Frederic  V.  Bogel  (ECS).  It  would  be  easy  to  let  Bogel’s 
phenomenological  hindsight  be  off-putting,  but  there  is  sense  behind  his  often 
vapid  style.  He  explores  the  ways  in  which  Johnson  represents  a  major  tension 
in  his  age  between  ‘what  we  believe  to  exist  [and  what]  we  .  .  .  feel  to  be 
present'.  Johnson’s  poetry  as  well  as  his  prose  distinguishes  the  claims  of  this 
world  and  the  world  beyond  without  subordinating  one  to  the  other.  Instead 
Johnson  values  ‘each  in  the  manner  appropriate  to  it’.  The  tension  is  manifest 
in  Johnson's  style  in  the  paradox  of  a  rhetoric  designed  to  express  the  abstract 
and  absolute  which  in  fact  expresses  ‘the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature’.  Bogel 
holds  that  Smart,  too,  faces  up  to  the  distinction  between  the  metaphysical  and 
the  substantial  modes  of  apprehension,  but  unlike  Johnson  he  tries  to  make 
them  one  in  an  assertion  of  the  sacramental  character  of  reality.  In  a  related 
vein  Smart’s  attitude  to  materialism  is  examined  afresh  by  Karina  Williamson 
(RES)  who  re-appraises  his  rebellion  against  Newtonian  and  Lockean  ration¬ 
alism  by  way  of  a  re-examination  of  the  nature  and  sources  of  the  scientific 
ideas  in  Jubilate  Agno .  Smart,  she  finds,  was  not  equipped  to,  and  not  trying  to, 
meet  the  scientists  on  their  own  ground  ‘but  challenging  the  materialist  found¬ 
ations  on  which  scientific  theory  itself  was  based’.  Behind  this  challenge  lie  the 
influence  of  the  disclosure  of  Newton’s  anti-Trinitarian  views  and  the  impact 
of  Hutchinsonianism. 

Whereas  Smart’s  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  found  in  the  poetic  imagination 
a  means  to  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  reader,  his  Children's  Hymns  are 
more  simply  didactic.  R.  C.  Tennant  (ECS)  explores  the  relationship  between 
the  Children’s  Hymns  and  one  of  their  sources,  the  seventeenth-century  devo¬ 
tional  manual  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  thought  to  be  by  Richard  Allestree,  of 
which  Smart  possessed  a  copy.  Tennant  concentrates  on  two  hymns,  the  last 
and  the  eighteenth  (entitled  ‘Prayer’).  He  concludes  that  ‘the  special  nature  of 
Smart’s  compositional  method  was  the  decoration  of  sections  of  a  pre-existing 
line  of  argument  in  syntactically  isolated  stanzas  whose  prime  relation  to  the 
underlying  semantic  string  (of  doctrine)  is  the  illustration  of  the  mystical  and 
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redemptive  significance  of  each  point’.  Against  this  background  of  growing 
interest  in  Smart,  Betty  Rizzo  ( N&Q )  comments  on  his  more  immediately 
posthumous  reputation.  She  is  especially  concerned  with  the  use  of  Smart’s 
five  Seatonian  poems  for  the  oratorio  Providence  by  John  Potter. 

This  section  ends  with  Cowper.  The  most  significant  item  is  without  doubt 
the  first  of  the  four  projected  volumes  of  The  Letters  and  Prose  Writings  of 
William  Cowper  edited  by  James  King  and  Charles  Ryskamp34  which  takes  the 
writings  up  to  Cowper's  fiftieth  year  and  the  publication  of  the  Olney  Hvmns. 
It  is  well  and  tactfully  annotated  with  a  chronology  and  brief  biographies  of  the 
correspondents.  This  volume  includes  Adelphi,  which  is  further  studied  by 
King  alone  in  RES.  Here  King  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  excisions  probably 
made  by  the  well-meaning  John  Newton  anxious  to  present  Cowper  in  a 
particular  way.  Newton  thereby  helped  ‘to  perpetuate  the  myth  of  the  passive, 
neurotic,  dependant  personality’;  but  the  restored  Adelphi  is  not  only  ‘a  more 
harrowing  document'  but  one  which  shows  the  poet  at  work  asserting  ‘sym¬ 
bolic  purport  to  what  might  seem  coincidental,  improbable,  or  fantastic 
events’. 

On  Cowper’s  poetry,  Joseph  F.  Musser  ( SEL  )  is  happy  to  admit  the  disunity 
in  The  Task  because  it  ‘both  reflects  a  conscious  aesthetic  predilection  that 
Cowper  shares  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  reveals  a  psychological 
inability  to  find  in  his  personality  the  integration  he  needs  for  sanity’.  It  is  a 
disunity  which  finds  expression  through  the  rhetoric  of  the  picturesque.  Mus- 
ser’s  argument  suffers  like  Hepworth’s  introduction  to  The  Rise  of  Romantic¬ 
ism  from  a  form  of  special  pleading,  but  it  at  least  squares  up  to  the  text.  By 
contrast,  Ada  Long  (Style)  uses  the  poetry  as  material  for  her  quantitative 
stylistics. 


3.  Drama 

1979  was  a  thin  year  indeed  for  material  on  the  eighteenth-century  drama 
and  theatre,  but  it  did  mark  the  publication  of  the  index  to  The  London  Stage 
compiled  by  the  indefatiguable  Ben  Ross  Schneider35.  Although  the  index 
crowns  a  remarkable  achievement  in  academic  publishing  to  which  scholars 
will  be  indebted  for  many  decades  to  come,  it  has  its  failings.  These  are  dealt 
with  at  length  by  E.  Langhans  (ECS,  1980). 

On  individual  figures,  Maximillian  E.  Novak  (MLS)  stresses  that  Steele’s 
The  Conscious  Lovers  is  not  just  sentimental  in  its  emphasis  on  the  triumph  of 
virtue,  its  concern  with  stereotypical  emotions  in  a  domestic  setting,  and  its 
descent  from  contemporary  French  romances,  but  that  it  is  ‘intended  to 
perpetuate  sentimental  bourgeois  myths’.  Writing  on  a  quite  unsentimental 
play,  Peter  Lewis  (N&Q)  draws  attention  to  a  verbal  echo  of  Richard  Ill’s  ‘A 
horse!  a  horse!’  in  Carey’s  Chrononhotonthologos .  Carey  is  not  hitting  at 
Shakespeare  but  using  the  echo  to  suggest  a  powerful  norm  by  which  the  empty 
rhetoric  of  contemporary  tragedy  can  be  evaluated. 


34  The  Letters  and  Prose  Writings  of  William  Cowper  Volume  I,  ed.  by  James  King  and 
Charles  Ryskamp.  Oxford:  Clarendon,  pp.  646.  £20. 

35 Index  to  The  London  Stage,  1660-1800,  by  Ben  Ross  Schneider  Jr.  Carbondale,  Ill.: 
Southern  Illinois  U.P.  pp.  xvi  +  939.  $50. 
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F.  P.  Lock’s  TEAS  volume  on  Susanna  Centlivre36  is  at  the  least  attractive 
end  of  a  series  which  ranges  from  the  very  mundane  to  the  illuminating.  To  be 
fair  to  Lock,  he  is  hampered  by  the  demands  of  the  series.  A  brief  life  and  a 
roughly  chronological  treck  through  the  works  does  not  suit  a  writer  so  little 
known  as  Centlivre.  Lock  has  to  spend  too  much  time  simply  describing  the 
plays.  But  even  making  this  allowance  there  seems  to  have  been  little  digging 
for  new  biographical  information. 

There  has  been  no  new  edition  of  Thomson’s  plays  for  two  centuries.  Percy 
G.  Adams  has  now  edited  a  facsimile  of  the  six  plays  from  Volumes  III  and  IV 
of  the  1768  Works  with  an  introduction  less  helpful  critically  than  historical¬ 
ly37.  It  provides  valuable  information  about  the  plays’  productions,  Thomson’s 
politics,  and  his  relationship  with  Garrick  and  with  Walpole’s  censors.  Garrick 
himself  received  a  little  more  attention  than  most  in  1979.  The  highpoint  of  the 
year  for  eighteenth-century  theatre  devotees  was  the  Garrick  exhibition  at  the 
British  Library  for  which  Helen  R.  Smith  produced  a  monograph,  David 
Garrick  1717-17793S.  In  the  first  of  the  two  papers  on  Garrick,  Robert  D. 
Spector  ( N&Q )  reports  on  his  autograph  manuscript  in  the  Huntington  Lib¬ 
rary  of  his  role  as  Lovemore  in  the  three-act  version  of  Arthur  Murphy’s  The 
Way  to  Keep  Him ,  commenting  on  the  textual  status  of  Garrick’s  alterations 
and  the  questions  the  manuscript  poses  about  eighteenth-century  stage  prac¬ 
tice.  In  the  second  paper  John  P.  Cutts  ( NM )  discusses  the  operatic  version  of 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1755  in  which 
Garrick  incorporated  bits  from  several  writers.  Cutts  concentrates  on  the 
borrowings  from  Milton.  Titania’s  song  after  refusing  to  give  Oberon  the 
changeling  and  the  song  after  Lysander  has  suggested  that  Hermia  should  take 
to  the  woods  are  modelled  on  ‘Arcades’  and  ‘L’ Allegro’. 

The  most  important  paper  on  the  drama  is  Roberta  F.  Borkat’s  account  ( SP ) 
of  the  problems  of  sentimental  morality  in  Lillo’s  The  London  Merchant. 
Working  out  from  the  basis  that  sentimentalism  in  the  eighteenth  century 
meant  an  amalgam  of  tender  feeling  and  moralising,  Miss  Borkat  examines  the 
way  that  its  trust  in  the  essential  goodness  of  human  nature  and  its  difficulty 
with  the  problem  of  evil  found  expression  in  Lillo’s  play.  She  finds  in  it  a 
characteristically  sentimental  split  between  action  and  emotional  intention  in 
which  the  latter  is  given  primacy,  responsibility  for  actions  being  placed  on 
factors  outside  the  will.  In  The  London  Merchant  as  elsewhere  these  charac¬ 
teristics  undermine  and  falsify  sentimentalism  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
literature  which  is  intended  to  be  edifying  can  provide  a  pleasing  rationale  for 
serious  immorality.  Specifically,  The  London  Merchant  ‘expresses  Lillo’s 
didactic  aims  while  demonstrating  that  violation  of  trust,  fornication,  theft, 
and  murder  .  .  .  can  ultimately  bring  one  sympathy  and  praise  so  long  as 
generous  feelings  are  the  motivation’. 

4.  Prose 

The  most  important  work  on  eighteenth-century  periodicals  is  Derek 


36 Susanna  Centlivre ,  by  F.  P.  Lock.  TEAS.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  155.  $12.50. 
31The  Plays  of  James  Thomson ,  intro,  by  Percy  G.  Adams.  New  York:  Garland,  pp. 
xxviii-f-253.  $45. 

3BDavid  Garrick  171 7-1 779 ,  by  Helen  R.  Smith.  British  Library  Monographs  No  1 
pp.  80.  £3. 
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Roper’s  Reviewing  Before  the  Edinburgh 39.  After  an  introductory  chapter  in 
which  the  alleged  and  real  limitations  of  the  reviews  are  discussed,  he  proceeds 
with  a  series  of  ‘case  studies’  on  the  reviewing  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  political 
and  religious  writings,  concluding  with  a  chapter  on  the  reception  of  Gibbon’s 
history  and  Boswell’s  biography.  The  book  is  full  of  solid  information,  and 
Roper  has  been  at  pains  not  only  to  gather  it,  but  to  present  it  accessibly  and 
clearly.  In  the  chapter  on  poetry,  for  instance,  the  selection  of  poets  reviewed  is 
in  itself  interesting  -  Burns  and  Bloomfield,  the  Della  Cruscans  and  William 
Gifford,  Southey’s  review  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  as  the  only  one  ‘in  which 
adverse  criticism  predominated’,  and  reviews  of  Southey  himself.  The  political 
affiliations  of  the  five  reviews  studied,  and  how  these  affected  judgements  of 
Burke  or  Paine,  provide  another  example  of  how  the  book  is  more  than  its  title 
suggests.  One  cavil  might  be  Roper’s  pre-occupation  with  the  evaluation  of 
reviews,  although  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  rate  of  ‘satisfactory’  reviews 
(whether  adverse  or  favourable)  is  almost  half,  a  figure  that  might  (like  the 
length  of  reviews,  or  the  interest  in  new  poetry,  and  in  scholarship)  compare 
well  with  today’s  general  periodicals. 

In  the  Scottish  Literary  Journal  ( ScLJ ),  Charles  A.  Knight  neatly  discusses 
two  Edinburgh  periodicals,  the  Mirror  and  the  Lounger ,  as  products  of  Scots 
literary  culture,  ‘an  interesting  mixture  of  vitality  and  derivation’,  and  as  more 
concerned  with  the  private  and  domestic  than  their  model,  the  Spectator.  One 
possible  source  of  evidence  for  the  Spectator's,  popularity  is  suspect,  notes 
Albert  Furtwangler  ( N&Q ):  The  Present  State  of  Wit  is  probably  not  by  Gay, 
and  may  well  have  been  written  by  Addison  or  Steele.  Prem  Nath  gives  a 
possible  source  for  Spectator  10  (Erasmus:  in  N&Q),  and  Catherine  Hoyser 
Mann  notes  a  previously  unpublished  letter  of  Addison,  to  Earl  Cowper,  1717 
(The  Scriblerian  ). 

Two  minor  prose  authors  are  given  an  airing,  John  Macky  by  Paul  Hender¬ 
son  Scott  (ScLJ),  and  John  Dunton,  more  ambitiously,  by  J.  Paul  Hunter 
(Novel).  Hunter  argues  that  Dunton’s  enormous  digressive  autobiographical 
works  suggest  ‘a  shift  in  cultural  consciousness’,  making  possible  the 
emergence  of  the  novel,  with  its  characteristic  early  concern  with  subjectivity. 
Students  of  Swift  and  Sterne  may  gain  from  knowledge  of  Dunton.  A  very 
compressed  introduction  to  Hutcheson’s  theory  of  morality  is  provided  by 
John  J.  McManmon  (ECLife),  but  anyone  who  knows  Hutcheson  already  will 
find  Carolyn  Korsmeyer’s  article  on  Hutcheson’s  aesthetics  (JAAC)  more 
stimulating.  In  Robert  Harley  and  the  press40,  J.  A.  Downie  considers  the 
development  of  political  propaganda  from  the  1690s  to  1715,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Harley’s  policies  for  the  growth  of  a  relatively  free  press  in  Britain. 
Downie  uses  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  providing  a  solid  and  sometimes 
eventful  narrative,  whose  interest  is  rather  more  historical  than  critical.  The 
stylistic  variety  of  Swift’s  Examiner,  for  instance,  is  given  one  sentence,  and 
The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  ‘one  of  [Swift’s]  finest  works’  (as  Downie  quotes 
Ehrenpreis),  is  summed  up  in  half  a  paragraph. 

Defoe,  of  course,  also  figures  in  Downie’s  account.  His  Atalantis  Major 
(171  1),  a  transparent  allegory  about  the  November  1710  election  of  Scots 
peers  to  the  House  of  Lords,  is  edited  by  John  H.  Perry  for  A.  R.  S.  (No.  198). 

39 Reviewing  Before  the  Edinburgh,  by  Derek  Roper.  Methuen,  pp.  313.  £12.50. 

40 Robert  Harley  and  the  press,  by  J.  A.  Downie.  C.U.P.  pp.  xi+237. 
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In  The  Versatile  Defoe41,  Laura  Ann  Curtis  introduces  463  pages  of  uncol¬ 
lected  prose  works,  interspersed  with  introductory  material,  and  very  poor 
illustrations.  It  is  difficult  to  see  who  will  use  this.  If  Tew  who  have  read 
Robinson  Crusoe ’  know  that  Defoe  ‘was  the  most  prolific  writer  in  English 
literary  history’,  the  many  will  (I  suspect)  read  only  the  general  introduction 
and  the  introduction  to  each  of  the  four  sections  for  ‘background’  to  Defoe’s 
attitudes  on  politics  and  religion,  economics  and  commerce,  history  and 
memoirs,  and  sociology  and  psychology.  They  will  not  be  badly  served  if  they 
do  this,  although  they  would  find  a  more  sophisticated  discussion  of  some 
issues  —  notably  irony  and  persona  -  elsewhere.  The  serious  student  will  want 
complete  contemporary  or  scholarly  editions,  not  extracts  ‘conservatively 
modernized’,  and  the  novel  reader  will  be  daunted  by  the  extent  to  which 
‘Defoe’s  writing  is  embedded  in  the  ideas  and  events  of  his  day’.  Two  articles 
provide  biographical  data  on  Defoe  from  manuscript  sources:  J.  A.  Downie  on 
secret  service  payments  to  him  noted  in  the  Harley  papers  (RES),  and  Spiro 
Peterson  on  Defoe’s  property  schemes  in  Westminster  from  the  Christ’s 
Hospital  archive  in  the  Guildhall  Library  (ECS).  Peterson’s  article  carries  a 
reproduction  of  the  second  earliest  signed  holograph  of  Defoe  extant.  Jo-Ann 
T.  Hackos  considers  the  metaphor  of  the  garden  in  the  Tour,  as  the  work 
revealing  most  directly  Defoe’s  recognition  of  the  concept  that  art  is  nature 
methodised,  but  her  argument  makes  no  very  cogent  use  of  the  garden  as 
structural  metaphor  (PLL). 

On  Swift,  the  important  book  is  Peter  Steele’s  elegantly  written  Jonathan 
Swift  Preacher  and  Jester42.  Steele’s  antithesis  is  not  new,  and  the  organisation 
of  the  book  owes  something  to  John  Carey’s  studies  of  Dickens  and  Thack¬ 
eray.  The  chapter  divisions  are  ‘Fools’,  ‘Acting’,  ‘Play’,  and  ‘The  Grotesque 
and  Dying  Animal’,  and  the  discussion  ranges  widely  among  Swift’s  writings. 
This  lack  of  reference  to  specific  works,  although  it  may  be  more  suggestive  for 
the  well  read,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  main  failings  of  the  book  for  the 
undergraduate  reader.  There  are  also  problems  of  overlap  between  the  chap¬ 
ters,  notably  ‘Acting’  and  ‘Play’.  In  the  latter  chapter,  Steele  makes  good  use  of 
categories  of  play  -  ‘agon’,  ‘ludus’,  ‘alea’  and  so  on,  but  his  discussion  might 
also  have  drawn  on  Alvin  Kernan’s  The  Plot  of  Satire,  not  mentioned  in  his 
bibliography,  with  its  satiric  categories  drawn  from  Peri  Bathous.  Much  of 
what  Steele  has  to  say,  however,  is  familiar,  in  outline  at  least,  from  such 
commentators  as  Kenner,  Traugott,  and  Ehrenpreis,  and  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
way  in  which  his  discussion  floats  away  from  the  texts  (which  are  seen  not  as 
integral  units,  but  as  suggesting  Swift’s  attitudes  or  feelings).  In  arguing  that 
Swift’s  ‘deepest  xenophobia  of  all  is  levelled  against  death’,  for  example,  and 
that  the  mad  ‘can  be  singularly  emblematic  of  death  and  its  encroachments’,  he 
admits  that  Swift  nowhere  ‘puts  this  point  explicitly’,  arguing  ‘that  some  such 
realization  informs  his  portrayals  and  his  pugnacity’.  This  is  an  extreme  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  distrust  I  felt  at  reading  what  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  well-written  and 
suggestive  book,  whose  faults  I  have  dwelt  on  more  than  its  virtues. 

Clive  T.  Probyn’s  Jonathan  Swift:  The  Contemporary  Background 43  pres- 

41The  Versatile  Defoe,  ed.  by  Laura  Ann  Curtis.  George  Prior,  pp.  463. 

^Jonathan  Swift  Preacher  and  Jester,  by  Peter  Steele.  Oxford:  Clarendon,  pp.  252. 
£11.50. 

43Jonathan  Swift:  The  Contemporary  Background,  by  Clive  T.  Probyn.  Manchester, 
Lancs.:  Manchester  U.P.  (1978).  pp.  219.  £12. 
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ents  annotated  extracts  (about  three  pages  each  on  average)  from  ‘important 
background  texts’.  The  book  is  not  attractively  produced,  but  the  annotation  is 
sensible  and  illuminating,  with  Swift,  taken  firmly  out  of  reach  of  structuralist 
theorists  like  Edward  Said,  described  as  ‘supremely  inventive  only  when  he 
deals  with  a  particular,  known,  and  contemporary  target’.  The  extracts  are 
thematically  arranged,  under  such  titles  as  might  be  expected  -  ‘Ancients  and 
Moderns’,  ‘Church  and  State’,  Scientists  and  Satire’.  The  main  emphasis  in 
articles  on  Swift  is  Gulliver's  Travels.  Arthur  Sherbo  in  ‘Swift  and  Travel 
Literature’  (MLS)  and  David  Renaker  in  ‘Swift’s  Laputians  as  a  Caricature  of 
the  Cartesians’  (PM LA)  seek  to  provide  factual  illumination,  well  supported 
by  examples.  David  Charles  Leonard  offers  a  possible  source  for  the  Laputian 
dread  of  comets  ( ELN ).  Louis  Landa  is  attempting  rather  more  in  ‘The  Dismal 
Science  in  Houyhnhnmland’  (Novel),  fitting  Swift’s  rejection  of  particular 
mercantile  dogmas  into  a  more  general  rejection  of  ‘modern’  ideas,  with  telling 
examples.  A  review  of  recent  interpretations  of  Houyhnhnmland,  with  a  ‘hard’ 
bias,  and  a  re -iteration  that  Gulliver,  Houyhnhnms  and  Yahoos  alike  are 
satiric  devices,  not  consistent  ‘characters’,  is  provided  by  Donald  Keesey 
(PLL ).  Grant  Holly  offers  something  less  familiar  in  ‘Travel  and  Translation’ 
(Criticism),  which  attempts  to  show  ’the  way  in  which  Swift’s  text  makes 
signifying  its  subject’,  and  the  ‘problematic  of  differencing  along  which  signify¬ 
ing  plays  without  fear  of  falling  into  sense  or  significance’.  Such  aims,  and 
references  to  Lacan,  Derrida,  and  Foucault,  will  alarm  many  eighteenth- 
century  scholars,  but  there  are  some  interesting  points  amid  an  amount  of 
jargon.  Jargon  also  disfigures  Michael  Seidel’s  Satiric  Inheritance:  Rabelais  to 
Sterne 44,  which  includes  a  chapter  each  on  Gulliver’s  Travels  (focusing  on  epic 
voyages,  and  the  theme  of  historic  degeneration),  and  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Seidel 
places  a  curious  reliance  on  etymology,  in  explaining,  for  instance,  the  ‘para¬ 
doxical  testament’  of  satire:  ‘things  on  the  earth  and  under  the  moon  (thus 
lunatic)  -  are  given  a  permanent  space  in  time  by  the  power  of  satiric  represen¬ 
tation’.  There  are  some  good  points,  but  they  have  to  be  struggled  for. 
Maureen  Quilligan  considers  Tale  of  a  Tub  in  The  Language  of  Allegory45,  but 
offers  little  that  will  be  new  to  students  of  Swift.  Leslie  Mechanic’s  ‘Food 
Imagery  and  Gluttony  in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub ’  (ECLife)  is  summed  up  by  its  title. 
The  only  other  work  of  Swift’s  discussed  is  A  Proposal  for  Correcting  .  .  .  the 
English  Tongue,  by  Ann  Cline  Kelly {Neophil),  who  argues  that  Swift  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  work  because  he  had  constructed  for  it  a persona  presenting  himself 
most  favourably. 

J.  P.  Hardy’s  Samuel  Johnson:  A  Critical  Study 46  has  some  undeniable  merits 
-  it  is  clearly  written,  and  avoids  subsuming  Johnson’s  variety  into  one  over¬ 
view.  But  it  has  the  defects  of  an  ‘unbiassed’  presentation  in  that  it  lapses,  on 
occasion,  into  a  Cook’s  tour  of  the  works,  a  problem  especially  notable  in  the 
chapter  on  the  periodical  essays.  The  book  is  organised  more  or  less  chronolog¬ 
ically,  with  ‘Beginnings’  (the  early  biographies,  the  Parliamentary  debates,  the 


44 Satiric  Inheritance:  Rabelais  to  Sterne,  by  Michael  Seidel.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton 
U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  283.  £8.90. 

4s,The  Language  of  Allegory ,  by  Maureen  Quilligan.  Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell  U.P. 
pp.  305.  £10.50. 

46 Samuel  Johnson:  A  Critical  Study,  by  J.  P.  Hardy.  London,  Boston,  and  Henley: 
Routledge  &  Regan  Paul.  pp.  228.  £7.95. 
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Life  of  Savage)  followed  by  ‘Poetry’,  and  so  on  to  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets' .  All  the 
significant  works  get  a  mention,  but  sometimes  little  more  -one  would  hardly 
realise,  for  instance,  that  the  Life  of  Savage  is  the  best  of  the  early  biographies, 
and  there  is  more  on  political  and  philosophical  reference  than  on  style  in  the 
discussion  of  The  Vanity.  The  last  chapters,  on  Rasselas,  the  Shakespeare,  and 
the  Lives ,  however,  are  of  a  higher  standard,  and  the  excellent  first  chapter,  a 
general  introduction  to  ‘Johnson  and  his  Age’,  is  both  sound  and  fresh.  The 
other  full-length  work  on  Johnson  is  Robert  Folkenflik’s  Samuel  Johnson, 
Biographer 41 ,  which  is  less  successful  in  setting  up  general  parameters  at  the 
beginning,  than  in  discussing  particular  cases  later.  The  consideration  of 
general  principles  leads  to  some  overlapping,  which  suggests  (perhaps 
unjustly)  a  little  padding.  But  it  is  everywhere  sound,  and  very  good,  in  the 
later  chapters,  on  Johnson’s  style,  on  the  discriminations  and  connections  he 
made  between  art  and  life,  and  on  the  Life  of  Savage. 

Samuel  Johnson  on  Literature 48,  edited  by  Marlies  K.  Danziger,  has  a 
sensible  introduction,  but  the  extracts  (parts  of  four  Lives,  chapter  ten  of 
Rasselas,  the  beginning  of  the  Shakespeare  Preface)  are  all  too  short  to  be  of 
much  use.  Of  the  articles,  neither  Marlene  R.  Hansen  ( ES )  nor  Carol  J. 
Sklenicka  (SAQ)  add  much  to  our  understanding  of  Rasselas.  James  F.  Wood¬ 
ruff’s  ‘The  Allusions  in  Johnson’s  Idler  No.  40’  ( MP )  fulfils  its  purpose  neatly. 
In  ‘The  Rhetoric  of  Substantiality:  Johnson  and  the  Later  Eighteenth  Century’ 
(ECS),  Frederic  V.  Bogel  attempts  considerably  more,  offering  a  context 
(although  ‘distressingly  roomy’)  for  ‘the  role  of  the  factual’  in  the  period.  His 
article  is  complemented,  almost,  by  C.  H.  Knoblauch’s  ‘Coherence  Betrayed: 
Samuel  Johnson  and  the  “Prose  of  the  World”  ’,  considering  the  epistemologi¬ 
cal  crisis  of  the  later  eighteenth  century,  and  the  conflict  between  the  factual 
and  the  fictional  (Boundary). 

There  is  much  more  on  Johnsonian  biography,  most  notably  the  late  J.  L. 
Clifford’s  Dictionary  Johnson*9.  Here  we  are  told  as  much  as  may  ever  be 
gleaned,  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  of  Johnson’s  financial  and  emotional 
insecurity,  and  his  disjointed  and  grubby  life  in  his  middle  years.  Where  there 
is  no  decisive  evidence  -  much  of  1754-5,  for  instance,  is  blank,  and  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  grant  of  Johnson’s  pension  cannot  be  reco¬ 
vered  -we  are  provided  with  reasonable  conjecture.  And  we  are  given  more 
than  we  could  reasonably  expect  -  fascinating  observations  on  the  domestic 
arrangements  at  Gough  Square,  and  the  description  of  the  day  in  which 
Thomas  Percy  saw  Dodsley,  Johnson,  and  a  live  crocodile.  Although  Clifford’s 
work  ends  with  the  meeting  of  Johnson  and  Boswell,  he  suggests  that  John¬ 
son’s  friendship  with  the  Thrales  marks  a  more  appropriate  close  to  these 
restless  middle  years.  But  Clifford  could  not  be  persuaded,  while  he  lived,  to 
emulate  Boswell  and  continue  his  biography.  Donald  Greene,  whose  attitude 
to  Boswell  is  well  known,  tells  us  this,  in  announcing  that  he  proposes  a  new 
study  of  the  last  twenty  or  so  years  of  Johnson’s  life,  from  a  wide  variety  of 


47 Samuel  Johnson,  Biographer,  by  Robert  Folkenflik.  Ithaca,  N.Y.  and  London: 
Cornell  U.P.  (1978).  pp.  237.  £10.25. 

Samuel  Johnson  on  Literature,  ed.  by  Marlies  K.  Danziger.  New  York:  Frederick 
Ungar.  pp.  xxii  +  102.  $3.95. 

^Dictionary  Johnson:  Samuel  Johnson’s  Middle  Years,  by  J.  L.  Clifford.  Heinemann. 
pp.  xii  +  372.  £10. 
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sources  (MLS).  He  shows  up  Boswell's  patchy  coverage  by  means  of  tables. 

Two  biographically-based  articles  deal  with  Johnson’s  fear  of  death  (Wil¬ 
liam  Holtz  in  Cithara )  and  his  views  on  Hamlet  (James  Lill  in  SAQ).  His 
attitude  to  his  contemporaries  is  discussed  in  a  useful  short  article  by  Shirley 
White  Johnson  (A/P)  and  his  reaction  to  satiric  attacks  by  Edward  A.  Bloom 
(MLS).  James  F.  Woodruff,  without  entire  certainty,  offers  an  anonymous 
letter  of  charitable  intent  in  the  Daily  Advertiser ,  16  November  1751,  as 
Johnson's. 

Boswell  himself  gets  a  whole  book,  William  C.  Dowling’s  The  Boswellian 
Hero50,  which  seems  calculated  to  inflame  the  prejudices  of  Professor  Greene. 
It  considers  three  works,  the  Life,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Tour  to  Corsica.  It 
makes  few  comparisons  between  Boswell’s  and  other  lives  of  Johnson  (Thrale 
does  not  appear  in  the  index  or  bibliography),  or  between  Boswell’s  and 
Johnson’s  accounts  of  the  journey  to  Scotland.  It  has  little  to  say  about 
eighteenth-century  biography  generally,  and  the  changing  structures  of  society 
are  discussed  with  reference  to  Carlyle  (Lionel  Trilling’s  Sincerity  and  Authen¬ 
ticity  might  have  been  more  useful).  What  is  worst  is  that  Johnson  is  seen 
through  the  end  of  a  Whig  telescope:  ‘we  see  in  Johnson’s  struggle  the 
beginnings  of  a  spiritual  dilemma  we  normally  associate  with  the  nineteenth 
century'.  Park  Honan  considers  the  Life  as  ’the  first  biography  to  display  a  new 
romantic  anthropology’,  on  a  rather  general  level  (Novel).  Harriet  Kirkley 
interestingly  compares  Johnson’s  and  Boswell's  technique  (JNT)  and  William 
R.  Siebenschuh  suggests  that  students  may  most  readily  approach  the  Life 
through  the  London  Journal  (ECLife).  Two  articles  on  Mrs  Thrale  elucidate 
her  connection  with  Johnson’s  The  Fountains  (Gwin  J.  Kolb  in  Novel)  and  with 
Nova  Scotia  (Ronald  Rompkey  in  DR.  1978). 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  is  the  subject  of  three  articles.  Martine  Watson 
discusses  its  theatrical  metaphors  and  dramatic  techniques  (PLL)  and  Sheri¬ 
dan  Baker  the  ‘ironic  double  validity’  of  the  concepts  of  primitivism  and 
progress  (MLS).  In  a  wide  ranging  article,  Arnaldo  Momigliano  considers 
Gibbon’s  contemporary  reception,  the  historiography  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  and 
his  strengths  as  a  historian.  Burke’s  identification  with  the  cause  of  India  is  the 
subject  of  contention  between  Regina  James  and  William  Vanech  in  BRH. 
David  Simpson  produces  an  interesting  argument  about  Hume’s  use  of  the 
dialogue  form  ( TSLL ),  and  Alan  Bell  warns  that  Hume’s  annotations  on 
National  Library  of  Scotland  Mss.  732^4  are  forged  (N&Q).  On  eighteenth- 
century  travellers,  there  seems  only  to  be  a  reprint  of  Joseph  Hucks’  A 
Pedestrian  Tour  through  North  Wales  (1795)51,  with  a  fine  frontispiece  of 
Hucks,  dressed  for  the  Eton  Montem  ceremony.  His  travelling  companion  was 
Coleridge,  but  his  attitudes  are  essentially  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Finally,  two  books  very  different  but  both  admirable.  David  McCracken’s 
Junius  and  Philip  Francis 52  (he  accepts  Ellegard’s  identification)  is  a  model  of 

50The  Boswellian  Hero,  by  William  C.  Dowling.  Athens,  Ga.:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp. 
xvi  +  202.  $15. 

51A  Pedestrian  Tour  through  North  Wales,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  by  J.  Hucks  B.A. 
(1795),  ed.  by  Alun  R.  Jones  and  William  Tydeman.  Cardiff:  U.  of  Wales  P.  pp. 
lxvii  +114.  £7.95. 

52Junius  and  Philip  Francis ,  by  David  McCracken.  TEAS.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K.  Hall, 
pp.  157.  $4.50. 
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its  sort.  McCracken,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  non-fictional  prose  in  the 
later  eighteenth  century,  considers  the  letters  both  as  history  and  as  literature. 
Although  he  has  missed  some  of  the  latest  findings  on  the  early  part  of  George 
Ill’s  reign,  he  takes  the  reader  skilfully  through  the  political  tangles.  His 
chapter  on  Junius’s  rhetoric,  if  not  sophisticated,  is  lucid  and  sensible,  and  the 
whole  book  is  well  written,  vivifying  what  this  reviewer  at  least  thought  a  dead 
subject.  Rescuing  Horace  Walpole53,  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis’s  title,  might  well 
describe  his  own  work,  and  it  may  now  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  life:  he  will 
be  much  missed.  The  book  lists  the  twenty-six  choices  (with  runners-up)  that 
he  would  make  were  the  rest  of  his  collection  to  be  destroyed.  In  passing,  he 
tells  the  fascinating  details  of  how,  at  first  by  chance,  he  embarked  upon 
‘Lewis’s  Folly’.  Charming  and  offensive  owners  are  described  -one  decided  to 
keep  his  copy  of  The  Mysterious  Mother  only  because  Lewis  wanted  it,  and 
another  lady,  informed  ‘that  there  was  a  mad  American  at  Brown’s  Hotel  who 
would  pay  anything  for  Walpoliana’,  took  the  chance  to  sell  her  Gainsborough 
of  Henry  Conway,  but  only  after  Lewis  had  been  approved  by  her  parrot.  It 
becomes  clear  how  much  the  collection  owes  to  the  operations  of  truly  Wal- 
polean  serendipity. 

5.  Novel 

The  Scriblerian  has  extended  its  field  of  interest  to  include  Defoe  and  the 
early  novel  (embracing  Fielding  but  no-one  later).  J.  A.  Downie  will  act  as 
editor  for  this  section.  Two  articles  consider  the  effect  of  the  novel’s  beginnings 
on  its  development.  Frangoise  du  Sorbier  discusses  criminal  biographies, 
1 680-1740,  comparing  the  conformity  of  ordinary  lives  with  ‘la  vigeur  subver¬ 
sive’  of  Defoe’s  criminals  (EA  ).  Paula  R.  Backscheider  ranges  over  the  whole 
century  in  ‘Woman’s  Influence’,  which,  although  suggestive,  suffers  from 
taking  on  too  much  ( SNNTS ).  Similarly,  J.  Paul  Hunter’s  ‘Biography  and  the 
Novel’  (MLS)  is  more  stimulating  than  solid.  Madeleine  Blondel  factually 
discusses  piracies,  false  translations,  and  later  abridged  re-issues  of  late 
eighteenth-century  novels  ( PBSA ). 

Three  articles  on  Defoe’s  women  share  a  certain  naivety  of  approach.  Terry 
J.  Castle  gives  a  ‘psychosexual’  analysis  of  Amy’s  part  in  Roxana ,  which  has 
however  some  suggestive  points  to  make  (ELH).  Robert  A.  Erickson  consid¬ 
ers  the  relation  between  Moll  and  her  ‘governess’,  with  reference  to  contem¬ 
porary  midwifery  manuals,  and  some  far-fetched  analogies  ( SP ).  Moll  as  a 
reflective  and  to  some  extent  ‘aware’  narrator  is  defended  by  Henry  N.  Rogers 
III  ( JNT ).  By  contrast,  Paul  K.  Alkon’s  Defoe  and  Fictional  Time 54  is  consis¬ 
tently  lucid,  enlightening,  and  wears  its  learning  with  ease.  The  book  opens 
with  a  consideration  of  fictional  time  and  real  time  (avoiding  the  banalities  of 
some  post-structuralist  comment),  not  confining  its  reference  to  Defoe.  One  of 
Alkon’s  aims  is  to  suggest  ‘how  Defoe  came  to  foreshadow  those  writers  who 
use  temporal  settings  and  chronology  to  convey  meaning  instead  of  as  devices 
for  enhancing  verisimilitude’  (an  unfortunately  teleological  formulation  which 


53 Rescuing  Horace  Walpole,  by  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis.  New  Haven,  Conn,  and  London: 
Yale  U.P.  for  the  Yale  U.  Library,  pp.  viii  +  251.  £14.40. 

54Defoe  and  Fictional  Time,  by  Paul  K.  Alkon.  Athens,  Ga.:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp. 
xi  +  266.  $19. 
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is  not  typical).  Alkon  then  discusses  setting  and  chronology,  with  an  interesting 
argument  on  Defoe  and  anachronism,  and  on  Defoe’s  unusual  concern  with 
time.  In  a  chapter  on  'The  Reader's  Memory’,  he  expands  the  contrast  made  in 
the  introduction  between  spatial  and  temporal  modes  of  reading.  The  most 
interesting  chapter  is,  perhaps,  the  last,  on  tempo.  Alkon’s  discussions  never 
stray  far  from  the  text,  and  his  attention  to  detail  is  well  integrated  in  the 
argument.  His  aim  is,  superficially,  a  modest  one  -to  show  Defoe’s  experiment 
'with  forms  that  we  now  call  spatial,  and  with  the  manipulation  of  tempo  to 
enhance  both  representational  and  emotional  power’  -  but  he  achieves  it  well, 
illuminating  writers  other  than  Defoe,  and  more  general  questions. 

Alkon’s  caveat  against  the  experiential  mode  of  reading  associated  with 
Stanley  Fish  could  well  stand  as  a  warning  epigraph  to  William  Beatty 
Warner’s  Reading  'Clarissa'55,  with  its  assumption  ‘that  the  reader’s  develop¬ 
ing  response  is  falsified  or  evaded  when  a  critic  stands  back  to  describe  the 
patterns  that  emerge  in  his  mind  after  completing  a  text’  (Alkon).  But  flawed 
as  it  is,  especially  by  its  impatience  with  previous  readings  and  readers  of 
Clarissa,  Warner’s  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  year.  Something  of 
its  flavour  may  be  gained  from  an  article  of  the  author’s,  on  proposal  scenes  in 
Clarissa  (Boundary),  in  which  a  proposal  is  seen  as  a  type  of  interpretation, 
which  can  be  ‘active’  and  ‘risk-taking’,  or  ‘reactive’  (a  familiarly  contentious 
vocabulary).  But  the  points  Warner  makes,  here  and  in  the  book,  about  the 
tension  between  ‘the  active  temporality  of  the  text  versus  the  text  as  “unified 
whole’’  ’,  are  based  on  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  novel  and  its  revisions,  and 
can  illuminate  one’s  own  reading  of  Clarissa  even  if  one  disagrees  with  the 
whole.  Warner’s  most  startling  point  is  his  championing  of  Lovelace,  who  is 
seen  as  a  Fish-y  reader,  alive  to  the  contingent,  whereas  Clarissa  (and  Richard¬ 
son  in  his  revisions)  are  trying  ‘to  regulate  the  reading,  to  impose  entelechy’. 
The  book  is  infuriating,  but  should  not  be  ignored.  The  other  Richardson 
contributions  include  an  article  of  a  more  conventional  kind  countering  some 
of  the  points  Leo  Braudy  made  in  ‘Penetration  and  Impenetrability’  (by 
Ramona  Denton  in  PQ).  In  three  notes,  Peter  Sabor  discusses  Slocock’s 
recommendation  of  Pamela  from  the  pulpit,  the  early  editions  of  Pamela  II, 
and  Richardson’s  index  to  his  correspondence  on  Pamela,  with  a  useful  trans¬ 
cript  of  present  locations  ( N&Q ). 

On  Fielding,  there  is  Pat  Rogers’  biography56,  based  to  some  extent  on  the 
antithesis  in  Fielding  between  the  roue  and  the  scholar,  the  young  spark  and 
the  (mainly)  sober  justice.  It  is  a  book  for  the  general  reader,  not  the  scholar 
(there  are  no  footnotes  and  few  citations),  but  as  one  would  expect  Rogers 
knows  and  uses  the  latest  research  available.  Indeed,  a  fact  for  him  is  a  fatal 
Cleopatra:  it  is  amusing  to  learn  that  Queen  Anne  had  garlic  applied  to  the 
soles  of  her  feet,  but  in  the  account  of  Fielding’s  plays,  Rogers’  determination 
to  omit  nothing  leads  to  a  certain  confusion.  At  times  his  worthy  aim  to  present 
Fielding  ‘in  a  guise  more  credible  to  modern  readers’  leads  to  an  uncertainty  of 
tone.  The  reader  is  expected  to  appreciate  that  Macaulay  was  interested  in 
Lyme  Regis  as  the  scene  of  Persuasion  on  the  one  hand,  and  is  told  that  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  ‘was  No  Lady’  on  the  other.  A  more  serious  failing,  although 

55Reading  ‘Clarissa’:  The  Struggles  of  Interpretation,  by  William  Beatty  Warner.  New 
Haven,  Conn,  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  274.  £12.30. 

56Henry  Fielding:  a  biography ,  by  Pat  Rogers.  Paul  Elek.  pp.  237.  £8.95. 
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it  reflects  the  biographical,  rather  than  critical  intention  of  the  book,  is  the 
perfunctory  discussion  of  the  ‘great  works’:  the  student  will  find  little  on  Tom 
Jones ,  but  a  great  deal  on  Fielding  as  a  playwright  and  justice. 

We  are  promised  a  definitive  scholarly  biography  from  M.  C.  Battestin,  who 
speculates  on  the  ‘dreadful  Sin  of  Incest’  as  relating  to  an  episode  in  the 
childhood  of  Henry  and  Sarah  Fielding,  with  reference  to  their  later  works 
(Novel).  In  the  volume  on  Tom  Jones 57  in  the  Sidney  Studies  in  English 
Literature,  Anthony  J.  Hassall  sees  Tom’s  alarm  at  the  thought  he  has  commit¬ 
ted  incest  as  ‘the  beginning  of  true  prudence  ...  a  mature  and  morally 
responsible  attitude’.  The  study  takes  the  reader  through  the  novel  in  this  vein, 
sensibly  but  presenting  few  challenges,  with  little  mention  of  Fielding’s  earlier 
works,  other  novels,  or  external  factors  (whether  iatitudinarianism’,  or  the  ’45 
Rebellion).  There  is  no  sense  that  the  intricacy  of  the  plot  might  be  in  itself 
delighting.  Among  the  articles,  there  are  two  by  Hugh  Amory  correcting 
textual  matters  in  the  Wesleyan  edition,  concluding  that  ‘the  textual  incohe¬ 
rency  of  Tom  Jones  does  not  at  present  admit  of  any  very  judicious  explana¬ 
tion’  ( HLB  1978  and  HLB).  William  Park  considers  the  opposed  readings  of 
Tom  Jones  -  crudely,  the  well-ordered  plot  as  providential,  or  the  plot  as 
artifice  -  and  tries  to  reconcile  them  by  Empson’s  concept  of  ‘double  irony’ 
(Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture).  Sheridan  Baker  (an  anti- 
providentialist)  argues  that  the  novel  is  more  like  romance  than  epic  (PQ). 
Grete  Ek  rather  doggedly  treats  the  importance  of  the  theatrical  mode  in  Tom 
Jones  (ES).  The  last  two  articles  set  out  on  seas  less  charted.  In  a  difficult  but 
interesting  argument,  Homer  Obed  Brown  considers  ‘Tom  Jones  :  The  “Bas¬ 
tard”  of  History’  (Boundary),  raising  many  issues  without  thoroughly  examin¬ 
ing  them.  The  article  might  have  been  better  split  in  two  -one  part  on  historical 
parallels,  the  other  on  narrative  technique.  In  ‘Mirrors  of  Fiction  within  Tom 
Jones',  Susan  P.  McNamara  draws  on  theorists  like  Ong,  in  an  article  which 
perhaps  promises  more  than  it  delivers  (ECS). 

On  Sterne,  there  is  a  mixed  crop.  In  the  chapter  on  Tristram  Shandy  in  his 
Satiric  Inheritance  (see  footnote  44),  Michael  Seidel  makes  a  neat  contrast 
between  the  comic  and  satiric  modes:  ‘The  Shandy  line  is  intent  on  comedy  and 
resigned  to  satire’.  Jeffrey  R.  Smitten  writes  clearly  on  gesture  and  expression 
in  A  Sentimental  Journey  (MLS),  as  does  Melvyn  New  on  Sterne’s  insertion  of 
the  ‘Abuses  of  Conscience’  sermon  into  Tristram  Shandy  (Studies  in 
Eighteenth-Century  Culture).  In  a  number  of  TCBS  dedicated  to  that  rare 
Shandean,  J.  C.  T.  Oates,  Kenneth  Monkman  lists  editions  of  Tristram  Shandy 
in  Dublin  up  to  1768.  Max  Nanny’s  antithesis  between  Walter  and  Toby 
Shandy  in  terms  of  Jakobson’s  paradigmatic/syntagmatic  axes  has  some  inter¬ 
esting  points,  but  is  vitiated  by  jargon  (£A).  Robert  Hunting  contributes  little 
in  his  discussion  of  Virginia  Woolf’s  reaction  to  Sterne  (EA). 

The  Smollett  articles  tend  to  the  factual.  Two  give  contemporary  models  for 
Smollett  characters:  G.  S.  Rousseau  and  R.  A.  Hambridge  posit  Shebbeare  as 
Ferret  in  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  (EA  ),  and  Robert  Adams  Day  offers  Thomas 
Thompson  as  Dr  Wagtail  in  Random,  among  other  appearances.  Day  argues 
for  a  pamphlet  not  hitherto  attributed  to  Smollett,  Thomsonus  Redivivus 
(1746),  as  his  first  published  prose  satire  (EA).  Edward  L.  Niehus  considers  Smol- 

blHenry  Fielding’s  ‘Tom  Jones',  by  Anthony  J.  Hassall.  Sidney:  Sydney  U.P.  pp. 
xv  + 1 16. 
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lett’s  Quixote  characters,  but  not  how  they  fit  with  the  structure  of  the  novels 
(DUJ).  In  ‘The  Hidden  Bastard',  R.  G.  Collins  discusses  the  possibility  that  the 
hostility  of  Peregrine  Pickle's  mother  is  explained  by  her  pre-marital  pre¬ 
gnancy,  and  compares  the  novel  with  Tom  Jones  (PM LA  ).  John  F.  Sena  details 
Bramble’s  pre -occupation  with  architecture  in  Humphrey  Clinker ,  and  the 
centrality  of  his  observations  to  Smollett’s  satiric  vision  ( HLB ). 

In  a  fascinating  article,  Roger  Lonsdale  attributes  several  new  works  to  John 
Cleland,  including  a  defence  of  the  ‘Unfortunate  Bosavern  Penlez’,  which 
gives  a  picture  of  low  life  very  different  from  that  in  Cleland’s  most  famous 
novel  (RES).  Two  articles  which  might  each  have  been  expanded  are  Serge 
Soupel’s  on  joy  in  the  mid-century  novel  ( EA ),  and  James  E.  May’s  on 
Goldsmith’s  theory  of  composition  (PLL).  David  McCracken  focuses  on  the 
tension  between  Goldsmith’s  assumption  of  ‘dynamic  cycles  of  history’  and  his 
longing  for  ‘the  stasis  of  simplicity  and  happiness’  in  ‘Goldsmith  and  the 
“Natural  Revolution  of  Things”  ’  (JEGP).  In  an  interesting  article,  James  H. 
Lehmann  argues  against  the  analogical  reading  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and 
proposes  an  interpretation  (in  Paulson’s  terms)  of  expressive  rather  than 
emblematic  significance  (ELH). 

Lillian  D.  Bloom  discusses  Fanny  Burney’s  many  revisions  of  Camilla 
( BRH ),  and  she  and  Edward  A.  Bloom  offer  explanations  partly  biographical 
and  psychological  for  the  ‘retreat  from  wonder’  in  Burney’s  work  after  her  first 
two  novels  (Novel).  Godwin’s  Things  as  They  Are  is  interpreted  by  Jerrold  E. 
Hogle  with  reference  to  Lacan  and  Derrida,  and  predictably  so  (Boundary). 
The  British  Library’s  acquisition  of  the  first  known  copy  of  Godwin’s  Damon 
and  Delia  (1784)  is  announced  in  BLJ .  Finally,  on  Gothic  fiction,  there  is  a 
stimulating,  but  rather  too  ambitious  article  by  Maximillian  E.  Novak  on 
‘Gothic  Fiction  and  the  Grotesque’  (Novel),  a  comparison  of  The  Monk  and 
Hoffmann’s  Elixiere  des  Teufels  by  Christiane  Zehl  Romero  ( Neophil ),  and  a 
consideration  of  Udolpho  with  reference  to  Foucault  and  Barthes  by  Chantal 
Tatu  (Caliban),  neither  of  these  latter  very  enlightening. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century: 
Romantic  Period 

BRYAN  BURNS,  PHILIP  DODD  and  VINCENT  NEWEY 

The  chapter  has  three  sections:  1 .  Verse  and  Drama,  by  Vincent  Newey ;  2.  Prose 
Fiction,  by  Bryan  Burns;  3.  Prose,  by  Philip  Dodd. 

1.  Verse  and  Drama 

The  selective  and  critical  ‘Bibliography  of  The  Romantic  Movement’  for¬ 
merly  issued  as  an  annual  supplement  to  ELN  is  now  available  from  Garland 
Publishing.  This  and  the  MLA  bibliography  are  the  most  useful  bibliographical 
aids  to  the  period.  The  summer  number  of  WC  reviews  new  books,  and  the 
same  periodical  provides  indispensible  yearly  surveys  of  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth  scholarship.  Blake:  An  Illustrated  Quarterly  includes  a  checklist  of 
recent  work  on  Blake  and  his  circle,  while  second-generation  Romantics  are 
covered  by  the  bibliography  in  KSJ .  A  bibliography  of  drama  studies  appears 
in  NCTR. 

English  Romantic  Poetry,  1800 — 1835:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources \ 
edited  by  Donald  H.  Reiman,  is  a  valuable  annotated  bibliography  taking  in 
general  and  background  studies,  the  Romantic  Movement,  the  five  major 
poets  (Blake  being  excluded,  with  Crabbe,  on  chronological  grounds),  and 
twelve  minor  or  ‘secondary’  poets.  The  citations  are  arranged  under  four  main 
headings:  Concordances,  Bibliographies,  Studies  of  Reputation;  Editions; 
Biographical  Sources  and  Studies;  Criticism.  Scholars,  advanced  students  and 
librarians  will  all  benefit  from  this  important  new  compilation. 

Anya  Taylor’s  way  into  the  anti-mechanistic  spirit  and  achievements  of  the 
Romantic  poets  lies  through  their  atavism,  and  in  particular  their  preoccupa¬ 
tion,  in  theory  and  practice,  with  the  ‘magical’  powers  of  the  word  and  the 
imagination1 2.  She  confidently  explores  classical  sources  and  modern 
analogues,  as  well  as  later  eighteenth-century  oracular  poetry,  while  centring 
on  major  Romantic  texts.  In  Coleridge  we  discover  a  missionary  sense  of  the 
‘miraculousness  of  mind’  and  the  ‘potent  voice’,  whereas  Wordsworth  is 
presented  (with  appropriate  but  insufficient  gestures  towards  his  transcenden¬ 
tal  aspects)  as  the  champion  of  an  opposing  fidelity  to  nature.  Shelley  realises 
the  Platonic  idea  of  love’s  redemptive  force,  and,  in  a  specially  suggestive 
chapter,  Keats  and  Byron  are  linked  together  as  poets  who  seek  and  then 
renounce  the  enthralments  of  visionary  self-obliteration  and  the  supernatural. 

1 English  Romantic  Poetry ,  1800—1835:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources,  ed.  by 
Donald  H.  Reiman.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  xx  +  294.  $24. 

2Magic  and  English  Romanticism ,  by  Anya  Taylor.  Athens,  Ga.:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  x 
+  278.  $16. 
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Though  Magic  and  English  Romanticism  deals  not  infrequently  with  familiar 
issues  and  materials,  its  own  very  distinctive  approach  -  embracing  spells, 
incantations,  enchantments,  transmutations  -  casts  much  fresh  light,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  yielding  new  knowledge  and  insight. 

Michael  G.  Cooke  is  even  more  affirmative  in  his  view  of  Romantic  art. 
Implicitly  rejecting  all  thought  of  decline  or  of  anxiety  about  the  past,  the 
assumptions  that  underlie  so  much  recent  interpretation  of  the  period,  his 
determined  and  greatly  rewarding  study,  Acts  of  Inclusion 3,  celebrates 
Romantic  innovation  and  reconstructive  freedom,  which  he  locates  in  a  capa¬ 
city  for  uniting  different  genres  and  different  levels  of  awareness  and  experi¬ 
ence  within  the  individual  work.  The  Romantic  poem  is  pluralistic  rather  than 
dialectical;  it  operates  through  incorporation  rather  than  exclusion.  Cooke 
develops  his  theory  in  five  essays  combining  literary  and  socio-cultural  pers¬ 
pectives:  the  integration  of  elegy,  prophecy  and  satire;  the  treatment  of  loss 
and  death  as  an  index  of  the  failure  of  perception  and  relationship,  and  not  in 
terms  of  the  verities  supplied  by  any  external,  social  or  theological,  system;  the 
displacement  of  msde-versus -female  prejudice  by  a  male-and-female  principle; 
Wordsworth  and  ‘the  mode  of  argument’  as  a  register  of  the  tension  between 
openness  and  the  need  for  conviction  in  poet  and  reader;  Don  Juan  as  example 
of  the  opportunities,  and  difficulties,  involved  in  the  quest  for  ‘inclusive’  truth. 
Acts  of  Inclusion  clearly  returns  the  emphasis  to  Coleridgean  ideals  of  organic 
vitalism,  and  to  the  Romantics’  progressively  eclectic  engagement  with  life  and 
a  complex  world:  it  is  a  book  that  genuinely  advances  critical  discussion,  in 
ways  which  are  both  available  and  fruitful. 

David  Simpson’s  Irony  and  Authority  in  Romantic  Poetry 4  is  a  forceful,  and 
often  ingenious,  book  on  an  interesting  subject,  but  it  is  written  in  an  idiom 
that  not  all  readers  will  find  helpful  or  accessible  -  a  style  that  perhaps  falls 
uneasily  between  the  two  stools  of  ‘structuralist’  technique  (broadly  speaking) 
and  more  traditional  discourse.  It  confronts  the  problem  and  processes  of 
communication  in  Romantic  verse :  the  relative  status  of  writer  and  reader,  the 
necessity  and  inefficiency  of  language,  and  above  all  the  paradoxes  of  a  poetry 
of  ‘continual  creation’,  which  proffers  yet  refuses  determinate  meaning. 
Romantic  irony  ‘involves  the  refusal  of  closure,  the  incorporation  of  any 
potentially  available  “metacomment”  within  the  primary  language  of  the  text’. 

In  Poetry  and  Humour  from  Cowper  to  Clough 5  Mark  Storey  attempts  a 
re-appraisal  of  nineteenth-century  poetic  tradition.  At  the  centre  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  which  is  designed  to  culminate  in  a  chapter  on  Clough,  lies  the  claim  that 
humour  provided  the  Romantics  with  one  essential  means  of  answering  the 
insistent  question  of  how  to  accommodate  the  self  in  poetry.  This  idea  inevit¬ 
ably  works  better  for  Byron  and,  in  a  way,  Keats  than  for  The  Prelude  and 
Coleridge’s  Conversation  poems,  which  are  also  included  in  the  discussion, 
along  with  examples  from  Blake  and  those  poems  in  Lyrical  Ballads  where 
humour  is  used  to  enforce  the  impact  of  a  serious  emotional  lesson. 

''Acts  of  Inclusion:  Studies  Bearing  on  an  Elementary  Theory  of  Romanticism,  by 
Michael  G.  Cooke.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xx  +  289.  $18.50. 

4 Irony  and  Authority  in  Romantic  Poetry,  by  David  Simpson.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiv  + 
267.  £12. 

5 Poetry  and  Humour  from  Cowper  to  Clough,  by  Mark  Storey.  Macmillan,  pp.  xii  + 
192.  £8.95. 
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Hugh  Honour  s  Romanticism 6  is  a  delight,  joining  profit  with  pleasure  for 
the  specialist  and  non-specialist  alike.  Although  its  primary  concern  is  the 
visual  arts,  there  is  much  of  direct  relevance  to  Romantic  literature,  not  only  in 
the  many  illuminating  cross-references  but,  more  importantly,  the  general, 
distinguished  explorations  of  such  crucial  motifs  as  Liberty,  The  Artist’s  Life, 
and  Moral  and  Sublime  Landscape. 

Sue  E.  Coffman  s  Music  of  a  Finer  Tone 7  looks  at  the  Romantics’  view  of 
music  itself  and  their  use  of  music  as  a  metaphor  for  poetry,  before  describing 
their  work  against  the  backdrop  of  the  Boethian  concepts  of  musica  mundana , 
musica  Humana ,  and  musica  instrumental is.  In  a  final,  characteristically  infor¬ 
mative  chapter  she  considers  their  ‘original  contribution  to  the  philosophical 
treatment  of  music  in  poetry'  -  ‘the  music  of  nature’. 

In  ‘The  Romantics'  ( CQ )  J.  R.  Watson  offers  a  sensitive  account  of  the 
essential  quality  of  Romantic  poetry  with  particular  reference  to  organic  unity 
and  radical  creative  vigour.  He  notes  a  certain  loss  of  nerve  in  recent  Romantic 
scholarship  but  contends  that  the  Romantics’  life-affirming  vision  is  still  relev¬ 
ant  and  potentially  redemptive. 

For  Anne  K.  Mellor,  in  ‘On  Romantic  Irony,  Symbolism  and  Allegory’ 
(Criticism),  Schlegel’s  theory  of  man’s  creative  reaction  to  his  sense  of  the 
limits  of  human  perception  presents  the  means  of  reconciling  De  Man’s  idea  of 
our  imprisonment  in  language  and  Abrams’s  belief  in  the  visionary  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  spiritual  truth.  In  ‘An  Endogamy  of  Poets  and  Vice  Versa:  Exotic 
Ideals  in  Romanticism/Structuralism’  (SIR)  James  A.  Boon  identifies  a  fun¬ 
damental  development  in  Structuralism,  whereby  an  ideal  of  social  solidarity, 
documented  in  exotic  tribes,  was  transformed  into  a  mode  of  Western  dis¬ 
course,  and  he  then  suggests  a  parallel  event  in  Romanticism,  ‘when  Western 
philosopher-translators  longingly  invoked  select  social  and  discursive  proper¬ 
ties  of  Brahmans’.  Michael  H.  Bright’s  ‘English  Literary  Romanticism  and  the 
Oxford  Movement’  (JHI)  emphasises  the  historical  link  between  Romantic 
supernaturalism  and  the  Movement’s  elevation  of  ritual  and  sacerdotal  author¬ 
ity. 

Kathleen  Raine’s  A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures  in  the  Fine  Arts,  published  in  1969 
in  her  celebrated  Blake  and  Tradition ,  have  been  reissued,  with  the  relevant 
plates,  under  the  title  of  Blake  and  Antiquity 8.  They  remain  a  singularly 
impressive  demonstration  of  Blake’s  soul-concern,  myth-making  and  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Neo-Platonic  and  other  sources  within  ‘the  Western  esoteric 
tradition’. 

There  are  several  notable  articles  in  Blake:  An  Illustrated  Quarterly .  Morton 
D.  Paley’s  ‘  “A  New  Heaven  is  Begun”:  William  Blake  and  Swedenborgian- 
ism’  is  a  finely  detailed  reconstruction  of  Blake’s  complex  and  shifting 
responses  to  Swedenborgianism  throughout  his  career,  including  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Swedenborgian  milieu  of  the  time.  In  ‘Blake’s  Pastoral:  A  Genesis 
for  “The  Ecchoing  Green”  ’  David  Simpson  examines  Blake’s  successive  recol- 

sRomanticism,  by  Hugh  Honour.  Style  and  Civilization  Series.  Allen  Lane.  pp.  415. 
£8.50. 

7 Music  of  a  Finer  Tone:  Musical  Imagery  of  the  Major  Romantic  Poets ,  by  Sue  E. 
Coffman.  SSELRR  89.  Salzburg:  U.  Salzburg,  pp.  389. 

8 Blake  and  Antiquity ,  by  Kathleen  Raine.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xv  +  116. 
£3.95. 
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ourings  of  the  designs  for  this  poem,  which  are  shown  to  possess  significant 
evidence  for  assessing  the  originality  of  the  poet’s  image  of  rural  society  and 
attitude  to  the  pastoral  tradition.  Though  Blake  opposed  memory  in  favour  of 
vision,  Wayne  Glausser  argues  convincingly  in  ‘Milton  and  the  Pangs  of 
Repentance’  that  Milton  is  a  memory  poem  -  an  epic  about  what  it  means,  in 
various  ways,  to  appropriate  the  past.  In  particular,  Glausser  explores  what  he 
sees  as  the  most  salient  aspect  of  this  theme:  ‘the  retrospective  effort  to  cope 
with  transgression  and  guilt’.  Dennis  M.  Welch  writes  gracefully  on  ‘Blake’s 
Response  to  Wollstonecraft’s  Original  Stories',  stressing  the  poet’s  rejection  of 
the  novel’s  moralistic  and  oppressive  view  of  childhood  and  of  life  itself.  F.  R. 
Duplantier  re -interprets  Blake’s  ‘Mad  Song’  in  the  light  of  other  examples  of 
the  genre,  concluding  that  the  poem  is  intended  to  recommend  inspiration  and 
satirise  polished  literary  taste.  Betsy  Bowden’s  subject  is  ‘The  Artistic  and 
Interpretive  Context  of  Blake’s  “Canterbury  Pilgrims”  ’:  the  painting,  and 
Blake’s  accompanying  comments,  continue  a  tradition  of  interest  in  Chaucer’s 
Tales,  and  while  two  of  the  figures  have  become  distinctive  Blakean  symbols  or 
types  Blake  has  otherwise  gone,  like  his  predecessors,  to  Chaucer’s  own 
delineations  of  character.  N.  G.  D.  Malmqvist’s  ‘Blake  in  China’  gives  a 
fascinating  insight  into  the  popularity  and  analysis  of  Blake’s  work  in  China 
following  his  election  by  the  World  Peace  Congress  as  poet  of  the  year  for 
1957. 

Also  in  BIQ,  R.  H.  Tener  offers  further  reasons  for  identifying  R.  H.  Hutton 
as  the  author  of  the  Spectator  review  of  Gilchrist's  Life  of  Blake ;  Robert  F. 
Gleckner  suggests  a  source  in  Joseph  Priestley  for  the  colour  transformation  of 
the  Angel  in  the  last  Memorable  Fancy  of  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell ;  E. 
B.  Murray  argues  that  Blake’s  letter  to  Thomas  Butt  dated  10  January  1802 
should  be  redated  10  January  1803;  and  James  King  sets  out  unpublished 
material  relating  to  Charlotte  Smith’s  views  of  Cowper  and  Blake.  Elsewhere, 
there  is  a  note  by  G.  E.  Bentley  Jr  suggesting  that  the  ‘Mary’  of  Blake’s  poem 
of  that  name  does  refer  to  Mary  Wollstonecraft  but  at  one  remove  -  that  is,  by 
way  of  the  ‘Maria’  of  her  unfinished  novel,  The  Wrongs  of  Woman  (WC). 

Randel  Helms  makes  the  strong  claim  that  Blake’s  ‘Song  of  Liberty’  is  a 
recasting  of  parts  of  Revelation,  and  relates  to  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell  as  Revelation  does  to  the  Bible,  as  apocalyptic  conclusion:  Revelation 
portrays  symbolically  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  and  the  casting  out  of  Satan,  the 
‘Song’  depicts  the  genesis,  expulsion  and  final  victory  of  the  ironically  satanic 
figure  later  called  Ore  ( ELN ).  In  analysing  the  articulation  of  prophetic 
method  in  Blake’s  first  designated  Prophecy,  America,  Ronald  Schleifer  pays 
special  attention  to  narrative-progression  through  contraries  -  antithetical 
visions,  similes  and  metaphors,  discourse  and  illuminations  ( SEL ).  David  E. 
James’s  searching  study  of  the  same  poem,  in  ‘Angels  out  of  the  Sun:  Art, 
Religion  and  Politics  in  Blake’s  America'  (SIR ),  questions  the  appropriateness 
of  applying  our  habitual  distinction  between  spiritual  and  material/historical 
realities,  proposing  that  the  work  should  be  read  as  an  expression  of  the  radical 
Dissenter’s  literal  belief  in  the  Millennium. 

In  her  invigorating  ‘Blake  Meets  Byron  on  April  Fool’s’  (ELN),  Irene 
Taylor  stresses  the  joyousness  in  Blake,  looking  finally  at  the  way  his  Ghost  of 
Abel  overthrows  the  spirit  of  gloom  and  satiric  deflation  communicated  in 
Byron’s  Cain . 
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James  Butler’s  edition  of  The  Ruined  Cottage  and  The  Pedlar 9  continues  the 
exemplary  standards  of  The  Cornell  Wordsworth.  His  substantial  introduction 
gives  an  admirably  lucid  picture  of  the  complex  origins  and  development  of  the 
work  (for  we  have  in  The  Pedlar  a  final  integrated  text  that  includes  the  earlier 
conception  known  as  The  Ruined  Cottage ),  and  the  notes  are  everywhere  both 
succinct  and  thorough.  The  volume  follows  the  usual  principles  of  the  series:  it 
prints  a  range  of  transcriptions  and  a  full  record  of  variants  from  the  extant 
manuscripts,  together  with  reading  texts  of  three  full-length  manuscripts 
(1798,  1799,  1803-4).  Certain  queries  by  Jonathan  Wordsworth,  and  James 
Butler's  reply  to  them,  appear  in  the  summer  number  of  WC. 

Scholars  will  keenly  welcome  the  comprehensive  catalogue  of  books  in 
Wordsworth’s  library  at  Rydal  Mount10,  prepared  by  Chester  L.  Shaver  and 
Alice  C.  Shaver  from  three  major  sources  -  the  1859  sale  catalogue,  the 
manuscript  list  of  1 829,  and  an  unpublished  ‘Loan  Book’  of  volumes  borrowed 
from  Rydal  Mount  between  1824  and  1858.  An  appendix  records  other  titles 
believed,  for  various  reasons,  to  have  been  in  the  poet’s  possession.  The 
detailed  descriptions  include  such  useful  features  as  indications  of  present 
location  and  whether  or  not  there  are  annotations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  talk  briefly  about  John  Beer’s  restless,  probing,  consistently 
ambitious  Wordsworth  in  Time11.  Its  dominant  theme  is  the  visionary,  ‘sublim¬ 
inal’,  and  haunted  Wordsworth:  not  so  much  the  poet  in  time  at  all  as  the  poet 
whose  modes  of  apprehension  characteristically  transcend,  or  complicate,  or 
dissolve  the  dimensions  of  normal  temporality  and  perception.  We  therefore 
encounter  shades  of  Lindenberger,  Hartman,  and  others  -  yet  in  a  wholly 
individual  landscape.  From  among  Beer’s  many  bold  and  compelling  investig¬ 
ations,  I  would  personally  pick  out  his  analyses,  often  in  surprising  contexts,  of 
the  shadow  side  of  Wordsworth’s  creativity  as  manifest  in  images  of  deadly 
stasis  and  violent  flux.  But  there  is  much  too  about  the  reverse,  the  Word¬ 
sworth  who  found  stability  through  reciprocal  interchange  between  vital  self 
and  active  nature,  a  subject  successfully  illuminated  by  Beer’s  original  (if 
sometimes  very  speculative)  account  of  the  influence  of  Coleridge’s  thought 
on  Wordsworth’s  practice.  In  the  end,  what  makes  this  book  so  admirable  is 
that  it  communicates  and  encourages  an  experience  of  great  literature  -  the 
process  of  reading  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  The  Making  of  a  Tory  Humanist12,  Michael  H.  Friedman  invokes  Freud¬ 
ian  and  Marxist  ideas  to  develop  a  challenging  interpretation  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  career  as  a  quest  for  an  ideal  of  ‘community’  by  which  inner  tensions 
and  individual  identity  might  be  stabilised;  revolutionary  interests  give  way  in 
a  journey  that  leads  eventually  to  the  discovery  in  contemporary  Grasmere  of 
a  locus  of  personal  psychic  integration  and  moral/sociological  commitment. 
Friedman’s  loyalty  to  his  ‘given’  theories  inevitably  produces  overstatement 

9 William  Wordsworth:  ‘The  Ruined  Cottage’  and  ‘The  Pedlar’ ,  ed.  by  James  Butler. 
The  Cornell  Wordsworth.  Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  U.P.;  Hassocks,  Sussex:  Harvester  P. 
pp.  xvi  +  480.  £22. 

iaW ordsworth’ s  Library,  A  Catalogue,  compiled  by  Chester  L.  Shaver  and  Alice  C. 
Shaver.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  Publishing,  pp.  xliii  +  363.  $20. 

11 Wordsworth  in  Time,  by  John  Beer.  Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  232.  £8.50. 

12The  Making  of  a  Tory  Humanist:  William  Wordsworth  and  the  Idea  of  Community , 
by  Michael  H.  Friedman.  New  York:  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  322.  $25. 
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and  reductive  distortion  of  the  text,  but  his  study  is  on  the  whole  both  helpful 
and  convincing,  especially  where  he  considers  Wordsworth’s  views  of  society 
within  their  historical  context.  His  long  analysis  of  the  art  and  content  of  the 
tract  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra  is  outstandingly  good  and  will  become 
essential  reading. 

Two  unpublished  texts  appear  this  year  in  journals:  Brian  G.  Caraher  prints 
a  variant  of  the  third  stanza  of  ‘She  dwelt  among  th’untrodden  ways’  ( WC ),  J. 
Sturrock  -  in  ‘Wordsworth's  Translations  of  Ariosto'  (N&Q)  -a  translation  of 
Orlando  Furioso ,  1.38.  J.  A.  Hodgson  establishes  a  more  precise  date  for  ‘It  is 
no  Spirit  who  from  Heaven  hath  flown’  (N&Q),  while  J.  R.  Watson  has  an 
interesting  note  on  the  date  in  the  title  of  ‘Tintern  Abbey’,  reminding  us  of  the 
importance  to  Wordsworth  of  two  other  events  that  took  place  on  13  July 
(WC). 

Studies  of  individual  shorter  poems  include  Geoffrey  Jackson’s  ‘Moral 
Dimensions  of  “The  Thorn”  ’  (WC),  which  insists  that  Wordsworth  asks  us  to 
judge,  rather  than  assent  to,  the  narrator’s  ‘sentimental-conservative’  morality 
and  so  challenges  the  status  quo .  The  ‘cheerful  faith’  of  ‘Tintern  Abbey’  is  seen 
by  George  M.  Ridenour  as  a  distinctively  modified  form  of  Protestant 
orthodoxy  (WC).  Douglas  H.  Thomson  argues,  to  good  effect,  that  the  ‘Lucy’ 
of  the  unused  trial  passage  of  ‘Nutting’  is,  unlike  the  figure  in  the  Lucy  poems, 
a  threat  to  nature  and  the  idea  of  sympathy  between  man  and  nature  -  a 
presence  embodying  the  poet’s  own  past,  who  must  be  laid  to  rest  (SIR).  Sue 
Weaver  Westbrook  offers  a  note  on  ‘Hartley’s  Theory  of  “the  Sensation  of 
Chilliness”  in  Wordsworth’s  “Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill”  ’  (WC).  David 
Ketterer  writes  astutely  on  ‘The  World  is  Too  Much  With  Us’,  revealing  the 
thematic  importance  of  the  process  of  rebirth,  which  operates  both  in  nature 
and  within  the  poet  himself  (WC).  A  thorough  general  discussion  of  Peter  Bell 
is  to  be  found  in  John  E.  Jordan's  ‘  “Wordsworth's  Most  Wonderful  as  well  as 
Admirable  Poem”  ’  (WC)  where  emphasis  is  finally  placed  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
fear  of  nature  that  leads  to  love  of  man  within  the  high  Miltonic  argument  of 
this  poem. 

The  special  ‘Structuralism’  number  of  SIR  contains  two  essays  on  Words¬ 
worth.  Diane  C.  MacDonell  examines  the  place  of  ‘the  device  of  expectation’ 
in  Book  I  of  The  Excursion  and  speculates  on  the  peculiar  status  of  ‘device’ 
within  ‘the  Romantic  text’.  Gene  M.  Bernstein's  ‘Levi-Strauss’s  Totemism  and 
Wordsworth’s  Lyrical  Ballads'  draws  several  parallels  but  above  all  that  be¬ 
tween  metaphor  and  totemism  as  the  means  of  structuring  society  and  morality. 
The  same  author  also  relates  the  nature/culture  opposition  in  Levi-Strauss  to 
the  child/adult  contrast  in  ‘Anecdote  for  Fathers’  and  ‘We  are  Seven’  (WC). 

The  Prelude  takes  pride  of  place  in  John  Beer’s  ‘Wordsworth  and  the  Face  of 
Things’  (WC),  in  which  the  poet’s  subtle  and  sustained  use  of  words  and 
phrases  involving  ‘face’  is  shown  to  be  significant  as  a  bridge  between  the  two 
movements  of  the  poem,  the  urge  to  transcendence  and  the  growth  of  self  into 
a  relationship  with  ordinary  humanity.  James  Holt  MacGavran  also  points  to 
this  duality,  but  the  effective  part  of  his  essay  is  concerned  with  the  literary 
reminiscences  of  the  ‘Home-Amusements’  scene  and  the  way  in  which  this 
episode  prefigures  Wordsworth’s  subsequent  ‘trafficking’  in  the  worlds  of 
academic,  urban  and  political  experience  (ELN).  J.  Robert  Barth  S.J.  eluci¬ 
dates  a  problem  in  the  ‘Props  of  my  Affections’  passage  in  Book  Two,  com¬ 
menting  that  the  lines  refer  to  Wordsworth’s  discovery  of  his  inner  resources 
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when  the  external  world  fails  to  stimulate  him  (VEC).  Barth’s  longer  article  in 
WC  succeeds  in  uncovering  a  hitherto  unacknowledged  unity  in  The  Prelude, 
Book  V,  arising  from  Wordsworth's  persistent  hopes  for  immortality,  which 
comes  not  from  hooks  or  from  nature  but  from  the  Spirit  that  gives  them  life. 
Three  other  articles  concentrate  on  Book  V:  Cynthia  Chase  uses  it  to  discuss 
the  impossibility,  present  in  all  writing,  of  communicating  literal  statements 
through  figuration  ( SIR)\  Timothy  Bahti,  in  'Figures  of  Interpretation,  The 
Interpretation  of  Figures:  A  Reading  of  Wordsworth’s  “Dream  of  the  Arab’’  ’ 
(SIR),  accepts  Hartman’s  concept  of  the  Wordsworthian  binding  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  nature,  but  stresses  that,  since  the  relationship  is  always  mediated  by 
rhetorical,  textual  constructs,  it  reflects  a  great  deal  more  'negativity’,  as  a 
principle  of  identity,  than  is  commonly  allowed;  and  Mary  Jacobus,  in  her 
wide-ranging  'Wordsworth  and  the  Language  of  the  Dream’  ( ELH ),  takes  the 
dream  of  the  Arab  Quixote  as  the  starting-point  for  an  exploration  of  the 
relation  between  anxiety  and  writing,  the  way  anxiousness  and  bookishness 
impel  Wordsworth  onwards  in  his  'time-  and  text-defying  quest’. 

Joseph  F.  Kishel’s  searching  examination  of  the  ‘Analogy  Passage’  appar¬ 
ently  destined  for  a  central  place  in  the  proposed  five-book  Prelude  of  1804 
produces  evidence  of  a  Wordsworth  worried  about  his  credentials  as  a  poet, 
unsure  of  his  relationship  with  his  models  (especially  Milton),  and  desperately 
aware  of  the  gulf  between  suffering  and  tragic  art  (SIR).  In  ‘The  Perfect  Image 
of  a  Mighty  Mind’  (VEC),  W.  J.  B.  Owen  takes  us  right  to  the  heart  of 
Wordsworth’s  thinking  about  the  processes  of  imagination  and  the  analogy 
with  natural  process,  through  a  discussion  not  only  of  the  meditation  on 
Snowdon  but  also  the  1815  Preface.  The  focus  of  Ernest  Bernhardt-Kabisch’s 
'Wordsworth  and  the  Simplon  Revisited’  ( VEC )  is  Wordsworth’s  departure 
from  geographical  accuracy  in  the  service  of  his  thematic  needs  in  narrating  a 
key  incident  from  the  drama  of  his  maturation.  William  H.  Galperin  addresses 
the  question  of  sincerity,  and  tries  to  demonstrate  that  the  closing  Books  of 
The  Prelude  are  less  a  history  of  Wordsworth’s  restoration  than  of  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  poem’s  earlier  fusion  of  public  and  private  responsibilities  and 
modes  (MLQ). 

Wordsworth’s  struggle  to  reconcile  imagination  and  nature  is  shown  in  a 
new  light  by  Clifford  Siskin,  who  relates  it  to  the  effort  of  the  Gothic  novelists 
to  unite  romance  (Fancy)  and  novel  (Nature),  in  'Wordsworth’s  Gothic 
Endeavour:  From  Esthwaite  to  the  Great  Decade’  (WC).  Another  essay  on 
development  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry  is  Timothy  R.  Austin’s  ‘Stylistic  Evolu¬ 
tion  .  .  .:  Evidence  from  Emendations’  ( Lang&S ),  which  studies  alterations  in 
The  Ruined  Cottage,  subsequently  Book  I  of  The  Excursion.  James  A.  W. 
Heffernan  looks  at  Wordsworth’s  attempts  at  classification  and  arrangement 
in  his  1815  volume:  the  edition  is  ‘a  masterpiece  of  disorganization’,  a  ‘muti¬ 
lated  version'  of  the  autobiography  that  the  poet  could  not  relinquish  (WC). 
Eugene  L.  Stelzig’s  'Mutability,  Ageing,  and  Permanence  in  Wordsworth’s 
Later  Poetry’  (SEL)  is  a  responsive  account  of  the  elegiac  emotion  and  the 
Stoicism  of  the  later  Wordsworth,  in  contrast  to  his  earlier  urgent  faith  in  the 
power  of  memory  to  redeem  time.  In  'Mr.  Wordsworth’s  Ear’  (VEC)  Brian 
Morris’s  survey  of  the  importance,  or  unimportance,  of  music  in  Wordsworth’s 
work  and  genius  includes  analysis  of  the  'soundscape'  of  'Resolution  and 
Independence’  and  other  poems. 

The  similarity  of  Darwin’s  pursuit  of  meaning  in  a  chaotic  universe  and 
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Wordsworth’s  uniting  of  divine  aspirations  and  earthly  loyalty  in  The  Excur¬ 
sion  is  but  one  of  the  ingredients  of  Marilyn  Gaull’s  absorbing,  detailed  study 
of  the  poet’s  relation  to  contemporary  geological  controversies  and  his  influ¬ 
ence,  through  Adam  Sedgwick,  on  the  author  of  the  Origin  of  Species  ( WC ). 
Two  articles  highlight  Wordsworth’s  significant  influence  on  George  Eliot. 
Peter  Simpson  discusses  the  pattern  of  crisis  and  recovery  so  central  to  both 
The  Prelude  and  Silas  Marner,  Eliot’s  ‘displaced  autobiography’(f/T0),  while 
in  ‘Visionary  Power  and  Narrative  Form:  Wordsworth  and  Adam  Bede ’ 
(ELH)  Jay  Clayton  places  the  art  and  moral  preferences  of  Adam  Bede  within 
the  context  of  the  Wordsworthian  promotion  of  feeling  and  consciousness 
above  action.  Patricia  J.  Keane,  in  ‘Revolutions  French  and  Russian:  Burke, 
Wordsworth,  and  the  Genesis  of  Yeats’s  “The  Second  Coming”  ’  (BRH), 
tellingly  questions  the  widespread  assumption  that  Yeats  was  little  affected  by 
Wordsworth,  demonstrating  how  far  the  later  poet  was  indebted  to  the  images 
of  political  terror  in  the  Revolution  Books  of  The  Prelude. 

Edward  Kessler  puts  Coleridge’s  later  poems  (post -Dejection )  well  and  truly 
on  the  map,  with  a  dazzling  display  of  critical  intelligence13.  Dissecting  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  interest  in  and  figurative  embodiment  of  experiential  and  spiritual 
states  in  this  part  of  his  career,  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  the  end  of  poetic 
creation  became  more  and  more,  not  an  artifact  or  product,  but  a  new  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  self  and  new  awareness  of  being.  As  in  some  modern  poetry  -  on 
which  Kessler  has  many  sharp  asides  -  symbol  and  fragmentary  form,  with 
their  denial  of  bounded  signification  and  completed  time,  affirm  the  primacy 
of  transcendence  and  endless  process,  existence  beyond  ‘death’.  Pointed 
reference  to  philosophical  and  literary  ideas  both  in  and  outside  Coleridge 
(Heidegger  proves  particularly  relevant),  combining  with  close  analysis  of 
neglected  poems,  makes  this  a  book  which  enriches  our  understanding  not 
only  of  one  major  author  but  of  creativity  in  general,  especially  that  rooted  in 
broadly  ‘religious’  impulses. 

Written  for  the  non-specialist,  Katharine  Cooke’s  Coleridge 14  provides  a 
lucid  and  comprehensive  introduction  to  Coleridge’s  life,  works  and  back¬ 
ground.  All  aspects  of  the  corpus  are  dealt  with,  including  the  plays,  political 
journalism,  and  religious  writings.  Coleridge’s  Secret  Ministry  by  Kelvin 
Everest15  is  a  well  researched  study  of  the  Conversation  Poems  and  their 
literary,  intellectual  and  social  contexts.  It  covers  Pantisocracy,  Coleridge’s 
relation  to  the  French  Revolution  and  the  values  of  domesticity,  the  question 
of  politics  and  the  problem  of  audience,  and  the  poetic  tradition  of  Retirement. 
One  is  grateful  for  the  excellent  detail  everywhere  offered  by  this  book;  but  it 
is  less  easy  to  accept  its  interpretative  theses,  which  on  the  whole  promise  more 
than  they  deliver.  The  view  that  Coleridge’s  ideals  of  family  and  retirement 
project  a  positive  sense  of  the  nature  of  a  good  society ,  for  example,  is 
interesting  yet  something  of  a  barrier  to  the  appreciation  of  Coleridge  as  the 
poet  of  selfhood  and  individual  consciousness.  I  regret  I  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  see  the  Earl  Leslie  Griggs  memorial  volume  on  Coleridge,  edited  by 


13Coleridge’s  Metaphors  of  Being,  by  Edward  Kessler.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  U.P. 
pp.  xi  +  202.  £7.10. 

14Coleridge,  by  Katharine  Cooke.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  266.  £6.95. 
lbColeridge’s  Secret  Ministry:  The  Context  of  the  Conversation  Poems  1795—1798 ,  by 
Kelvin  Everest.  Hassocks,  Sussex:  Harvester  P.  pp.  324.  £15.50. 
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Walter  B.  Crawford  with  contributions  from  Laurence  S.  Lockridge,  Thomas 
McFarland,  Max  F .  Schulz,  John  Beer,  R.  A.  Foakes,  Carl  Woodring,  Anthony 
John  Harding,  and  Stephen  Prickett16. 

In  'Coleridge,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  Idea  of  Progress’  ( ELH ),  Robert 
Sternbach  examines  Coleridge’s  contribution  to  Southey’s  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
the  fragment,  ‘Destiny  of  Nations’,  which  developed  out  of  this  failed  collab¬ 
oration:  the  political  poetry  of  1795-7  records  Coleridge’s  loss  of  faith  in  the 
apocalyptic  idea  of  the  progress  of  European  liberty.  The  Conversation  poems 
figure  in  several  articles.  Michael  E.  Holstein’s  approach  throws  into  telling 
relief  the  metamorphosis  of  the  speaker  from  private  personality  to  priestly 
figure,  who  becomes  at  once  custodian,  celebrant  and  mediator  of  sacred 
experience  ( UTQ ).  Frederick  Kirchoff,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  a 
psychoanalytical  reading,  which  reveals  in  'Frost  at  Midnight’  a  therapeutic 
process  ending,  not  in  fulfilment  through  hope  for  Hartley,  but  the  assertion  of 
a  coherent  adult  identity  (WC).  Gene  M.  Bernstein  connects  the  Conversation 
poems  with  parts  of  Biographia  Literaria  in  a  study  of  Coleridge’s  conception 
of  words  as  living  things  which  'bring  into  existence’,  functioning  as  ‘the 
objective'  that  enables  ‘the  subjective’  to  realise  itself  ( MP ).  Anne  K.  Mellor 
presents  an  effective  view  of  ‘This  Lime-tree  Bower’  as  a  paradigmatic  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  historical  shift  from  an  eighteenth-century  aesthetics,  where 
nature  is  valued  for  its  objective  qualities  of  beauty  and  truth,  to  a  subjective 
apprehension  of  nature  as  emotional  and  moral  power  (SIR);  but  this 
approach  leads  to  an  over-narrow  view  of  eighteenth-century  theory,  which 
already  (as  in  Cowper)  allowed  for  spiritualised  perception.  In  a  brief  but 
important  essay  James  H.  Averill  shows  the  influence  of  Thomson’s  ‘An  Ode 
on  Aeolus’s  Harp’  on  the  structure  and  metaphorical  intent  of  Coleridge’s 
'The  Eolian  Harp’;  Thomson’s  example  of  the  ‘sportive  movement  of  the  mind 
in  its  fluxes  and  refluxes’  helps  to  restore  recognition  to  the  eighteenth-century 
ode  as  a  mode  prophesying  the  ‘greater  Romantic  lyric’  ( ELN ).  Another 
source  study,  by  Julia  Di  Stefano  Pappageorge,  isolates  Coleridge’s  debt  to  the 
‘lute  music’  in  Ann  Radchffe’s  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  a  literary  device  which  he 
transforms  into  a  symbol  capable  of  uniting  the  concrete  and  the  numinous 
(BRH). 

The  structure  of  'The  Ancient  Mariner’  is  featured  in  two  essays:  a  note  by 
Hal  Blythe  and  Charlie  Sweet  supporting  Robert  Penn  Warren’s  theory  of  the 
unity  of  the  poem,  by  reference  to  the  presence  of  agape  (love -feast)  in  both 
the  mariner’s  tale  and  its  ‘frame’  (the  wedding),  and,  also  in  WC,  Anca 
Vlasopolos’s  helpful  and  often  stimulating  consideration  of  the  work  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Romantic  quest,  particularly  the  tension  between  non-progressive,  or 
circular,  movement  and  the  moment  of  visionary,  potentially  redemptive 
experience.  H.  M.  Robinson  notes  Peacock’s  parody  of  ‘The  Ancient  Mariner’ 
in  chapter  3 1  of  Melincourt,  where  it  is  compared  to  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes 
( N&Q );  that  Peacock  may  have  known  Coleridge’s  intention  lends  further 
credence  to  the  opinion  that  the  play  was  a  source  for  the  poem.  In  ‘Kubla’s 
Construct’  (SIR),  A.  C.  Goodson  attacks  what  he  terms  the  ‘mimetic  fallacy’ 
and  gives  an  expert  Structuralist  reading  of  ‘Kubla  Khan’;  this  is  interesting 
because  Goodson  sees  the  same  structure  as  ‘mimetic’  criticism  -  juxtaposi- 

l6Reading  Coleridge:  Approaches  and  Applications,  ed.  by  Walter  B.  Crawford. 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  and  London:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  288.  $15. 
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tion,  synthesis,  new  vision  —  but  contends  that  it  is  non-representational. 
Edward  Strickland,  in  ‘The  Context  of  “The  Mad  Monk’  (WC),  adopts  a 
psychological  and  biographical  approach  to  the  symbolism  of  this  strange 
poem:  the  work  is  a  subterranean  landscape  of  the  mind,  its  images  of  poetic 
obsession  and  ‘muse-murder’  being  a  reflection  of  Coleridge’s  response  to  the 
rejection  of  ‘Christabel’  from  Lyrical  Ballads.  Two  analogues  to  the  figure  of 
the  Old  Man  in  the  late  poem,  ‘Limbo’,  one  in  Spenser  and  one  in  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  are  outlined  by  George  M.  Ridenour  (WC). 

A  ‘counter -Prelude'  is  how  Lawrence  Buell  describes  the  Biographia  during 
his  interesting  essay  on  ‘The  Question  of  Form  in  Coleridge’s  Biographia 
Literaria'  (ELH):  there  are  many  similarities  of  structure  and  subject-matter 
but  Coleridge’s  work  is  in  the  end  more  diffuse  and  digressive  than  Words¬ 
worth’s,  nearer  to  modern  autobiography,  and  in  fact  a  practical  critique  of 
Coleridge’s  own  theory  of  organic  unity. 

An  article  in  German  by  Josephine  Nettesheim,  ‘Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
“Redivivus”  ’  (DVLG),  discusses  Coleridge’s  significance  under  three  head¬ 
ings:  Naturphilosophie  (Coleridge  and  Schelling),  criticism  of  the  age  (Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Friedrich  Schlegel),  philosophy  of  state  (Coleridge  and  Adam 
Muller).  Three  further  essays  relate  Coleridge,  in  different  ways,  to  other 
figures.  Oscar  Wellens  portrays  George  Dyer,  writing  in  the  Critical  Review ,  as 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Coleridge  the  poet  and  political  thinker  (1FC), 
Michael  Ferber  supplies  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  what  Coleridge  meant 
when  designating  Blake  an  ‘anacalyptic’  (rather  than  ‘apocalyptic’)  poet  ( MP ), 
and  Dennis  R.  Hall  looks  into  an  echo  of  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  Henry 
More,  in  Coleridge’s  Lay  Sermon  (WC).  Francis  Doherty  prints  some  first¬ 
hand  impressions  of  Coleridge  from  the  unpublished  correspondence  between 
Davies  Giddy  and  Thomasin  Dennis,  governess  in  the  house  of  the  poet’s 
patron,  Josiah  Wedgwood  ( Neophilologus ).  Articles  which  connect  Coleridge 
with  later  writers  are  James  McCellan’s  ‘Auden’s  Creative  Relationship  to 
Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth’  ( NDQ ),  Ronald  A.  Sharp’s  ‘Robert  Frost 
at  Midnight’  ( PLL ),  and  John  E.  Holsberry’s  ‘Hawthorne’s  “The  Haunted 
Mind”,  the  Psychology  of  Dreams,  Coleridge  and  Keats’  ( TSLL ). 

In  ‘Coleridge’s  Hamlet:  the  Notes  versus  the  Lectures’  ( EIC ),  David  Ellis 
and  Howard  Mills  prefer  the  notes  and  marginalia  to  the  reported  lectures, 
since  in  the  former  Coleridge  does  not  ‘romanticise’  Hamlet  but  comments 
incisively  on  the  imbalance,  within  his  character,  between  introspection  and 
outgoing  sensibility.  Shakespeare  also  appears  in  Brian  Morris’s  ‘Coleridge 
and  Other  People’  (WC),  a  long  general  essay  on  Coleridge’s  weaknesses  as  a 
dramatist  (somewhat  overcome  in  Remorse  and  Zapola),  which  are  attributed 
above  all  to  a  lack  of  ‘negative  capability’  and  the  compulsive  urge  to  move 
ever  inwards  into  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind.  Finally,  Donald  G.  Priestman’s 
‘Godwin,  Schiller,  and  the  Polemics  of  Coleridge’s  Osorio'  ( BRH )  compares 
Osorio  with  Schiller’s  The  Robbers  -  which  influenced  it  -  so  as  to  emphasise 
that  Coleridge’s  play  incorporates  strong  objections  to  the  rationalistic  moral¬ 
ity  of  Godwin’s  Political  Justice. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Leslie  Marchand’s  acclaimed  edition  of  Byron's  letters 
and  journals  is  entitled  In  the  Wind’s  Eye 17  and  deals  with  the  period  1 

17/«  the  Wind’s  Eye:  Byron’s  Letters  and  Journals ,  Vol.  9,  ed.  by  Leslie  A.  Marchand. 
John  Murray,  pp.  248.  £7.50. 
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November  1821  to  30  September  1822.  It  includes  the  ‘Detached  Thoughts’ 
that  Byron  set  down  between  October  1 82 1  and  May  1  822  on  subjects  ranging 
from  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  ‘Miscreant  Wellington’  —  a  fascinating 
series  of  personal  musings.  The  chief  interest  of  the  letters  themselves  lies  in 
Byron’s  often  excited  reaction  to  the  financial  complications  arising  from  the 
death  of  his  mother-in-law  Lady  Noel,  his  understated  response  to  the  death  of 
Allegra  and  the  drowning  of  Shelley,  and  his  mounting  anger,  against  the 
background  of  public  condemnation  of  his  political  views,  at  Murray’s  hesita¬ 
tion  to  publish  his  works,  a  problem  that  eventually  led  him  to  transfer  The 
Vision  of  Judgement  to  The  Liberal .  The  editing  is,  as  always,  a  model  of 
accuracy  and  unobtrusiveness.  (In  an  article  in  the  Literary  Research  Newslet¬ 
ter  for  summer  1 979  Marchand  talks  generally  about  the  locations,  gathering, 
physical  characteristics  and  editorial  importance  of  the  manuscripts  of  Byron’s 
letters.) 

In  The  Critical  Reputation  of  Byron’s  ‘Don  Juan'  in  Britain16,  Jay  A.  Ward 
makes  available  a  helpfully  detailed  survey  of  British  critical  writing  about 
Don  Juan  from  the  first  reviews  up  to,  and  including,  books  and  articles  of  the 
mid-1970s.  Keith  Walker’s  deeper  study19  concentrates  exclusively  on 
attitudes  to  Byron  in  the  years  1812-1832,  as  expressed  in  contemporary 
reviews  and  the  numerous  biographies  that  were  published  in  the  1820s. 
Distinctions  are  made  between  Evangelical,  Dissenting  and  Radical  evalua¬ 
tions,  and  there  are  separate  chapters  on  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Thomas  Moore’s 
Life  of  Byron .  A  ‘complete’  bibliography  of  articles  on  Byron  in  contemporary 
periodicals  is  given  in  an  appendix. 

A.  B.  England’s  study  of  Don  Juan  and  eighteenth-century  literary  modes20 
has  not  so  far  received  notice  in  this  publication.  It  is  a  decent,  well-argued 
book  which  claims  that  Byron’s  art  and  vision  are  in  the  final  analysis  more 
closely  related  to  English  burlesque  as  practised  by  Swift  and  Butler  than  to  the 
models  of  Pope  and  Fielding.  Although  Byron  does  strongly  resemble  Pope  in 
the  use  of  rhetorical  structures  and  strategies  that  enforce  an  image  of  coher¬ 
ence  in  art  and  external  reality,  his  truly  characteristic  leaning  is  towards  the 
‘chaotically  homogeneous’  -  a  style  and  world-view  stressing  disorder,  incon¬ 
sistency,  irrationality.  A  similar  two-sided  relationship  is  postulated  with 
reference  to  Don  Juan  and  Tom  Jones.  England’s  aim  is  to  displace  a  standard 
emphasis;  the  care  and  determination  with  which  he  carries  it  through  lead 
him,  inevitably,  to  simplify  the  subtle  texture  of  the  literature,  and  issues,  he 
deals  with. 

Don  Juan ,  predictably,  has  the  lion’s  share  of  attention  in  the  articles  on 
Byron.  In  one  of  the  year’s  outstanding  essays  on  Romantic  verse,  Robert 
Gleckner’s  ‘From  Selfish  Spleen  to  Equanimity’  (SIR),  it  is  approached, 
however,  through  an  original  consideration  of  Byron’s  whole  career  and 
development  as  a  writer  of  satires.  We  are  taken  from  the  early  conflict  in 
Byron  between  the  ‘truth’  of  thought  and  the  ‘truth’  of  poetic  vision  and 

I877ie  Critical  Reputation  of  Byron’s  ‘Don  Juan’  in  Britain,  by  Jay  A.  Ward.  SSELRR 
91.  Salzburg:  U.  Salzburg,  pp.  iii  +  175. 

19Byron’s  Readers:  a  Study  of  Attitudes  towards  Byron,  1812 — 1 832 ,  by  Keith  Walker. 
SSELRR  88.  Salzburg:  U.  Salzburg,  pp.  xiii  +  259. 

20Byron’s  Don  Juan’  and  Eighteenth-Century  Literature:  a  Study  of  Some  Rhetorical 
Continuities  and  Discontinuities,  by  A.  B.  England.  Lewisburg,  Pa.:  Bucknell  U.P.; 
London:  Associated  U.  Presses  (1975).  pp.  197.  £5. 
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insight,  out  of  which  emerges  the  device  of  ‘point  of  view’  and  an  embrace  of 
what  is,  to  the  triumphant  poise  of  spirit  in  his  poetic-satiric  masterpiece. 
David  J.  Leigh  and  Peter  J.  Manning  illuminate  two  very  different  aspects  of 
the  work.  The  former,  in  ‘ Infelix  Culpa :  Poetry  and  the  Skeptic’s  Faith  in  Don 
Juan ’  (KSJ),  investigates  questions  of  ‘fall’,  ‘despair’,  and  ‘salvation’,  reaching 
the  conclusion  that,  though  Byron  did  reject  traditional  views  of  grace,  he 
possessed  a  definite,  if  fragile,  faith  in  redemption  through  creativity.  Man¬ 
ning’s  ‘ Don  Juan  and  Byron’s  Imperceptiveness  to  the  English  Word’  (SIR) 
takes  issue  with  Eliot’s  idea  of  poetic  language  as  a  dense  concentration  of 
suggestive  meaning  and  uncovers  in  Don  Juan  a  poetic  dependent  upon  the 
multiple,  dynamic  functions  of  language,  so  that  the  poem  appeals  to  ‘a 
community  of  speakers  and  readers  in  the  world  their  language  builds  up’. 
Eleanor  Wikberg  reviews  the  tone  and  intention  of  certain  passages  in  Don 
Juan,  I-IV,  attending  primarily  to  the  place  of  the  narrator  in  Byron’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  moral  and  emotional  incongruities  of  human  experience  ( ES ). 
Peter  Graham’s  note  on  Don  Juan,  I.  198  ( Expl )  alerts  us  to  an  ironical 
combination  of  pedestrian  exactitude  of  observation  and  the  language  of 
courtly  love,  and  in  KSJ  Charles  J.  Clancy  delineates  those  attributes  of 
Aurora  Raby  that  make  her  the  typical  Byronic  hero  in  female  form. 

Byron’s  conception  of  Dante  the  man  and  his  echoes  of  the  Commedia  are 
the  basis  of  Beverly  Taylor’s  study  of  the  Poet  as  inspired  spokesman  for  ‘the 
race'  in  The  Prophecy  of  Dante  (KSJ).  In  ‘The  Structures  of  Childe  Harold  III’ 
(SIR),  John  A.  Hodgson  moves  from  the  imagistic  motifs  of  the  surface 
structure,  where  the  sustained  use  of  such  images  as  ‘fire’  and  ‘sword’  suggests 
Desire  as  the  controlling  theme  of  the  Canto,  to  deeper  structural  principles, 
an  examination  of  which  convinces  him  that  the  promised  semiology  of  Desire 
is  frustrated  because  the  pole  of  ‘presence’  is  always  a  pole  of  ‘absence’.  The 
Canto  is  therefore  an  ‘impasse’.  Stuart  Peterfreund’s  excellent  contribution  to 
scholarship,  ‘The  Politics  of  “Neutral  Space”  in  Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment' 
(MLQ),  brings  to  life  the  factual  history  dissolved  in  Byron’s  comic  myth, 
identifying  the  ‘spirits’  responsible  for  the  due  process  of  law  in  ‘neutral  space’ 
(the  venue  of  the  trial)  so  as  to  illuminate  both  the  topicality  of  Byron’s  satire 
and  the  changes  rung  on  Southey’s  original  vision.  In  a  short  article  on  ‘Byron 
and  the  Stage’  (ThRI),  Patrick  A.  Storer  notices  Byron’s  own  ambiguity  on  the 
matter  of  whether  his  plays  were  intended  for  the  stage  or  not. 

The  Byron  Journal  opens  with  a  detailed  sketch  by  Ernest  Giddey  of  Byron’s 
friendship  and  subsequent  quarrels  with  Samuel  Rogers,  and*of  his  often 
stated  respect  for  Rogers’s  work  as  an  example  of  the  eighteenth-century 
poetic  tradition.  This  is  followed  by  Erwin  Anton  Stiirzl’s  account  of  the 
literary  interrelations  between  Byron  and  Shelley:  most  important  is  the 
mutual  stimulus  of ‘the  clash  of  opposition'  over  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
existence.  Another  ‘friendship’  study  in  the  Journal  is  Herbert  W.  Smith's 
portrait  of  Byron’s  acquaintance  with  Silvio  Pellico,  author  of  the  prison 
memoirs,  Le  Mie  Prigioni;  and  John  Clubbe  discusses  William  Edward  West's 
painting  of  Teresa  Guiccioli.  ‘Bamming  and  Humming’  is  the  title  of  William 
St  Clair’s  engaging/^  d’esprit  on  Byron’s  devilish  skill  in  the  aristocratic  art  of 
making  fools  of  intrusive  or  humourless  acquaintances.  Itsuyo  Higashinaka 
writes  on  Byron’s  ‘sense  of  ageing’  during  his  second  stay  on  the  Continent:  the 
attitude  of  carpe  diem  gives  way  after  1818  to  a  growing  obsession  with  the 
process  of  becoming  old.  Mario  Curreli  prints  an  unpublished  letter  of  1823 
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which  shows  Byron  trying  to  sell  personal  belongings,  probably  to  raise  money 
for  his  Greek  expedition.  Finally,  there  is  James  Hogg’s  graphic  description  of 
that  ill-fated  venture.  The  Liberal ,  and  its  contemporary  reception. 

In  his  book  on  Keats21,  Ronald  A.  Sharp  gives  a  firm  twist  to  a  critical 
commonplace:  the  long  assumed  dichotomy,  or  tension,  between  tragic  real¬ 
ism  and  the  principle  of  beauty  is  reformulated  in  the  shape  of  ‘problem’  and 
‘solution’.  A  thorough  sceptic,  Keats  rejected  Christianity  as  merely  a  myth; 
and  from  first  to  last  in  his  work  ‘aestheticism’  -  a  humanised  and  secular  faith 
in  the  consolations  of  art  and  in  all  that  is  ‘life-affirming’  -answers  his  powerful 
sense  of  suffering  and  is  offered  as  a  coherent  alternative  to  the  traditional 
religious  appeal  to  transcendent  realities.  In  completely  denying  the  claims  of 
such  realities  Keats  differs  radically  from  the  other  Romantics.  Sharp  elabo¬ 
rates  his  thesis  with  conspicuous  precision  and  interpretative  skill,  taking  in  the 
general  body  of  the  poems  and  letters,  convincing  us  that  the  early  Keats 
should  be  taken  more  seriously  than  is  usual,  making  us  aware  of  a  much 
greater  consistency  in  Keats’s  thought.  But  the  single-mindedness  by  which 
this  book  succeeds  also  creates  a  difficulty.  Where,  we  wonder,  is  Keats  the 
poet  -  the  problematical  genius  whose  sensuousness  has  provoked  so  much 
excellent,  and  worried,  criticism  from  Bayley,  Jones,  Ricks  and  others?  One 
wishes  that  Sharp  had  sometimes  been  tempted  by  Keats’s  rich  and  provoca¬ 
tive  landscapes  from  the  track  that  he  beats  so  ably  and  to  such  good  effect. 

The  Bakhtin  School  of  criticism  supplies  the  point  of  departure  for  Jerome 
McGann’s  ambitious  plea  in  favour  of  a  socio-historical,  rather  than  ‘text- 
only’,  approach  to  literature  in  ‘Keats  and  the  Historical  Method  in  Literary 
Criticism’  (MLN).  Textual/bibliographical  matters,  authorial  intention,  recep¬ 
tion  (contemporary,  changing  and  present)  are  among  the  things  McGann 
takes  into  account  when  testing  the  value  of  his  extrapolated  procedures  on 
material  from  Keats.  This  essay  springs  one  or  two  nice  surprises:  who  would 
have  thought  of  the  young  Keats  as  the  Frank  O’Hara  of  his  day,  as  McGann 
does  when  noting  his  first  readers’  excitement  at  his  smartness,  wit,  and 
learning? 

Among  studies  of  individual  poems,  Nathaniel  Elliot  traces  the  imaginative 
coherence  of  ‘When  I  have  fears’  (. ArielE )  and  Annabel  M.  Patterson  uses 
syntactical  analysis  to  challenge  the  customary  interpretation  of  ‘To  Autumn’, 
‘proving’  that  the  ode  is  sceptical  about,  rather  than  celebratory  of,  maturity, 
process  and  the  natural  condition  (PM LA).  In  ‘Superhuman  Silence:  Lan¬ 
guage  in  Hyperion  ’  (SEL )  the  unity  of  the  poem  is  explained  by  Anya  Taylor  as 
a  transition  from  myth  to  psychology,  the  language  of  the  gods  as  they  die  to 
the  personal,  human  language  of  the  self  that  is  born.  Leonidas  M.  Jones’s 
•Reynolds’  The  Romance  of  Youth.  Hazlitt,  and  Keats’s  The  Fall  of  Hyperion' 
(ELN)  makes  some  straightforward  but  memorable  points:  the  encounter  with 
Moneta  is  clearly  indebted  to  the  poet’s  confrontation  with  a  visionary  female 
in  Reynolds’s  Romance,  and  if  the  mentor  who  scoffs  at  dreamers  in 
Reynolds’s  poem  is,  as  seems  likely,  a  representation  of  Hazlitt,  then  Keats’s 
own  interest  in  the  poetry  of  experience  would  have  been  increased. 

In  another  source  study  David  Jarrett  locates  the  origins  of  the  ‘magic 
casements’  of  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’  in  a  passage  from  Mrs/Radcliffe’s  Mys- 

21Keats,  Skepticism,  and  the  Religion  of  Beauty ,  by  Ronald  A.  Sharp.  Athens,  Ga.:  U. 
of  Georgia  P.  pp.  x  +  198.  $14. 
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teries  of  Udolpho  (N&Q).  The  discovery  proves  to  be  all  the  more  valuable 
because  Keats  can  be  seen  absorbing  and  transforming  a  whole  cluster  of 
themes,  images  and  key  words.  Elsewhere,  R.  S.  White  offers  Sidney’s  Arcadia 
as  a  possible  source  for  ‘The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes’  ( KSJ ),  and  Ronald  A.  Sharp 
rehearses  the  thematic  similarities  between  Endymion  and  the  Shakespeare 
sonnet  from  which  Keats  took  the  epigraph  for  this  poem  ( Expl ).  Several 
little-known  parallels  and  connections  between  Keats  and  Japanese  poetry  are 
described  by  Tohru  Matsuura  (N&Q).  Stuart  M.  Sperry  fills  a  gap  in  Keats 
‘biography’  with  his  work  on  Isabella  Jane  Towers,  the  daughter  of  Keats’s 
schoolmaster,  John  Clarke,  and  her  husband,  John  Towers  (KSJ).  One  of  the 
things  to  which  Sperry  draws  attention  is  Mrs  Towers’s  fiction  for  children 
which  contains  allusions  to  the  poet  as  well  as  a  glimpse  of  the  Enfield  school. 

Shelley’s  politics  are  viewed  from  three  very  different  angles  this  year.  As  its 
title  promises,  Donald  H.  Reiman’s  ‘Shelley  as  Agrarian  Reactionary’ 
(KSMB)  is  a  bold  appeal  for  the  recognition  of  conservative  elements  in  the 
poet’s  character  and  thought.  Weighing  the  evidence  with  extreme  care, 
Reiman  gives  an  entirely  convincing  picture  of  a  Shelley  whose  attitudes, 
viewed  against  the  background  of  the  political  and  social  changes  of  the  period 
from  1750  to  1830,  were  in  many  ways  characteristic  of  the  old  landed 
aristocracy.  He  ignored  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  in  A 
Philosophical  View  of  Reform  supports  the  rule  of  the  landowning  classes 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  nouveaux  riches.  Even  The  Mask  of  Anarchy  is 
less  radical  than  it  may  seem.  Without  ever  underestimating  Shelley’s  real 
revolutionary  zeal,  this  essay  provides  a  valuable  corrective  to  a  popular 
image.  Kenneth  Neill  Cameron’s  ‘Shelley  and  Marx’  (WC)  takes  the  opposite 
view,  bringing  into  focus  Shelley’s  anticipation  of  Marx  and  Engels  on  such 
matters  as  the  role  and  exploitation  of  labour,  the  oppression  of  women, 
‘class’.  By  comparison,  however,  Shelley’s  remarkable  ‘revolutionary  vision’  is 
‘unco-ordinated’  and  ‘embryonic’.  P.  M.  S.  Dawson’s  ‘  “King  Over  Himself”: 
Shelley’s  Philosophical  Anarchism’  (KSMB)  is  another  important  article. 
Centring  on  Prometheus ,  and  concerned  as  much  with  the  strategies  as  the 
message  of  the  poetry,  it  observes  Shelley’s  positive  application  of  concepts 
such  as  ‘rule’,  ‘power’,  ‘conquest’  in  opposition  to  what  he  saw  as  their 
perverted  acceptance  in  the  world.  True  ‘rule’  is  in  the  end  rule  over  oneself. 

The  problem  of  Prometheus  Unbound ,  IV,  is  tackled  by  two  critics.  For  V. 
A.  De  Luca,  in  the  notable  ‘Style  of  Millennial  Announcement  in  Prometheus 
Unbound ’  (KSJ),  the  dramatic  complexities  denied  to  this  part  of  the  poem  in 
the  form  of  action  are  present  at  a  stylistic  level.  The  ostensible  thrust  of  the 
‘millennial  announcement’  is  countered  by  elements  within  the  imagery,  syn¬ 
tax,  sound  patterns,  and  structuring,  so  as  to  produce  an  irresolvable  tension 
between  hope  and  scepticism  about  human  renovation,  and  a  characteristic 
Shelleyan  ‘enlargement  of  mind’.  Joanna  E.  Rapf  also  notes  the  ‘non-narrative 
structure’  of  the  last  act,  but  in  her  view  the  poetry  is  best  read  as  the 
consummation  of  Shelley’s  vision  of  mankind  becoming  part  of  the  One  Mind 
(KSMB).  Curt  R.  Zimansky’s  ‘Cause  and  Effect:  a  Symbolism  for  Shelley’s 
Poetry'  (JEGP)  puts  the  argument  that  Shelley’s  work  after  1814  is  systemati¬ 
cally  symbolic,  and  that  its  symbolism  is  rooted  in  the  Enlightenment  sceptic¬ 
ism  of  David  Hume  and  others. 

Ronald  L.  Lemoncelli  very  convincingly  relates  the  character  of  Count 
Cenci  to  the  corrupt  dramatic  poet  condemned  by  Shelley  in  A  Defence  of 
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Poetry ,  and  gives  an  unusual  interpretation  of  the  moral  deterioration  of 
Beatrice:  acting  through  two  imaginative  modes,  the  ‘revelatory’  and  the 
‘creative’,  the  Count  both  fosters  the  evil  he  perceives  in  Beatrice  and  propa¬ 
gates  his  own  evil  nature  in  her  ( ELN ).  In  his  comparison  of  Goethe’s 
Iphigenie  and  Shelley’s  Cenci  William  D.  Sims  is  concerned  above  all  with  the 
threatened  inner  life  -  ideals  challenged  by  the  pressures  of  harsh  reality 
( Neophilologus ). 

George  Bornstein’s  ‘Yeats’s  Copy  of  Shelley  at  the  Pforzheimer  Library’ 
(. BRH )  includes  a  description  of  Yeats’s  markings  and  annotations  in  this 
recent  acquisition.  There  is  a  note  by  J.  P.  Cleary  suggesting  Holbach’s  Systeme 
de  la  Nature  as  a  source  for  Queen  Mab ,  VII.  13  (N&Q),  while  in  short  articles 
Elsie  F.  Mayer  contends  that  ‘A  Vision  of  the  Sea’  was  composed,  not  at  Pisa  in 
1820,  but  at  Livorno  in  the  summer  of  1819,  thus  associating  the  work  with 
Shelley's  grief  over  the  death  of  William  (KSJ),  and  Jack  Benoit  Gohn  takes  up 
the  vexed  question  of  whether  or  not  Shelley  actually  saw  Wordsworth’s  Peter 
Bell  in  spite  of  the  parody  ( KSJ ).  Frederic  S.  Colwell  presents  in  ‘Shelley  on 
Sculpture:  the  Uffizi  Notes’  (KSJ)  not  only  a  full  discussion  of  Shelley’s  notes 
themselves  but  also  a  consideration  of  their  biographical  context  and  the 
question  of  Shelley’s  debt  to  the  neo-classicism  of  Winckelmann. 

In  an  essay  on  the  political  and  moral  doctrines  enunciated  in  Southey’s  epic 
poems  between  1794  and  1814,  Edward  Meachen  discovers  a  patent  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  non-revolutionary  alternative  -  an  ideal,  based  on  religious  faith, 
of  universal  renewal  through  the  personal,  inward  reform  of  the  individual 
(SEL).  Donald  G.  Priestman  prints  and  discusses  the  1799  texts  of  two 
Southey  poems,  ‘In  a  Forest’  and  ‘Inscription  Under  an  Oak’,  which  are 
respectively  an  imitation  and  a  parody  of  Wordsworth’s  ‘Lines  Left  upon  the 
Seat  in  a  Yew-tree’  ( N&Q ).  As  Priestman  points  out,  these  were  among  the 
very  earliest  of  such  responses  to  Wordsworth. 

In  ‘A  Molehill  for  Parnassus:  John  Clare  and  Prospect  Poetry’  ( UTQ ), 
Timothy  Brownlow  reminds  us  of  Clare’s  kaleidoscopic  perspectives,  crystalli¬ 
sation  of  emotions,  and  interest  in  minutiae.  The  absence  of  controlling 
assumptions,  social  or  spiritual,  distinguishes  him  both  from  his  eighteenth- 
century  predecessors  and  from  the  Romantics,  and  makes  him  more  like  poets 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

J.  H.  Alexander’s  The  Reception  of  Scott’s  Poetry  by  his  Correspondents 22 
provides  an  ordered  descriptive  account  of  the  wealth  of  comment  on  Scott’s 
poems  in  the  letters  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  held  principally  in  the 
National  Library  of  Scotland  Walpole  Collection.  Part  One  deals  with  habits  of 
reading,  genre,  Scott’s  art,  and  ancillary  material  such  as  illustrations  and 
musical  settings,  Part  Two  with  the  reactions  to  individual  poems.  There  is 
extensive  quotation,  and  much  manuscript  material  is  presented  for  the  first 
time. 

Anne  Ridler  and  the  Merrion  Press  are  to  be  congratulated  for  making 
available  a  substantial  selection  of  the  poems  of  George  Darley,  including  the 
best  of  his  lyrics  and  the  whole  of  his  long  poem.  Nepenthe ,  a  highly  unusual 
treatment  of  the  Romantic  soul-journey23.  This  is  the  first  edition  since  that  in 

22The  Reception  of  Scott's  Poetry  by  his  Correspondents:  1796 — 1817,  by  J.  H.  Alex¬ 
ander.  SSELRR  84.  Salzburg:  U.  Salzburg,  pp.  xii  +  526. 

23Selected  Poems  of  George  Darley,  ed.  by  Anne  Ridler.  The  Merrion  Press,  pp.  255. 
£10. 
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the  Muses’  Library  (1908);  it  has  scholarly  texts,  notes,  and  a  biographical  and 
critical  introduction  which  rightly  stresses  the  interest  of  Darley’s  prosody  and 
distinctive  sensibility. 

Kenneth  F.  Chandor  reveals  the  true  identity  of  the  ‘C.  E.  Walker’  whose 
dramas,  written  between  1818  and  1829,  were  produced  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  ( N&Q ).  He  is  William  Sidney  Walker,  who  may  be  looked  up 
in  the  D.N.B. 


2.  Prose  Fiction 

A  number  of  broadly-based  articles  on  Romantic  fiction  have  appeared  in 
WC.  In  an  interesting  informal  discussion  Karl  Kroeber  suggests  that  our 
perception  of  the  relationship  between  Romantic  poetry  and  Romantic  fiction 
is  bedevilled  by  a  current  selectivity  of  focus;  Jerome  J.  McGann  feels  that  the 
novels  encourage  an  awareness  of  their  context,  including  that  of  the  novel 
genre,  whereas  the  poetry  is  more  internalised;  for  Robert  Langbaum,  the 
Romantic  novel  did  not  emerge  in  a  major  way  in  England  during  the  Roman¬ 
tic  period,  and  it  required  another  century  for  all  the  implications  of  Romantic¬ 
ism  to  be  realised  in  important  novels.  L.  J.  Swingle  argues  for  the  congruence 
of  Romantic  fiction  and  Romantic  poetry  on  the  grounds  of  their  common 
concern  for  ‘divisionary  unions’,  and  studies  Jane  Austen  as  a  principal  case  in 
point.  The  same  critic  has  joined  with  Gene  Ruoff  to  produce  a  rather  thin 
article  in  which  they  note  that  many  Romantic  regional  novelists  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  intrinsic  properties  of  their  locales,  and  do  not  use  them  as 
metaphors.  In  a  very  abrupt  piece  Joseph  Kestner  surveys  the  ‘defamiliarisa¬ 
tion’  which  characterises  novels  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  Scott,  Lockhart,  Susan 
Ferrier  and  Galt,  and  indicates  ways  in  which  it  ‘enforces  analysis,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  a  new  method  of  reading’. 

Elizabeth  MacAndrew’s  general  book  on  the  Gothic  novel24  is  reliable, 
though  bland  and  orthodox.  It  offers  a  straightforward  study  of  the  genre 
during  the  Romantic  period,  especially  in  terms  of  its  characterisation  and 
narrative  structure,  and  then  follows  through  a  number  of  themes  and  techni¬ 
ques  as  they  are  developed  during  the  rest  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth 
centuries.  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  mainly  with  Walpole,  Lewis  and  Mrs 
Radcliffe,  and  is  a  conscientious  summary  of  the  main  features  of  the  Gothic 
novel,  though  the  critical  judgement  lacks  bite  and  much  of  the  material  has 
been  better  handled  elsewhere.  MacAndrew  comments  on  the  obsession  with 
evil  which  characterises  both  The  Castle  of  Otranto  and  its  progeny,  and  relates 
this  to  the  closed,  insulated  worlds  of  the  Gothic  novel  and  to  the  moral 
relativism  of  the  form,  which  enforces  on  its  practitioners  ‘a  growing  awareness 
of  the  depth  and  complexities  of  the  human  psyche’.  In  this  early  part  of  her 
book,  MacAndrew  draws  interesting  but  often  over-insistent  parallels  be¬ 
tween  the  Gothic  novel  and  the  novel  of  sentiment,  with  many  of  the  tropes  of 
the  former  seen  to  be  derived  from  the  latter.  In  the  tracing  of  ‘The  Continuing 
Tradition’  in  the  second  section  of  her  book  MacAndrew  is  hectic  and  uncon¬ 
vincing,  and  the  epilogue  on  the  twentieth  century  attempts  to  cram  too  much 
ill-considered  information  into  too  small  a  space.  In  principle,  although  the 

uThe  Gothic  Tradition  in  Literature ,  by  Elizabeth  MacAndrew.  New  York-  Columbia 
U.P.  pp.  xi  +  282.  $23.10. 
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scope  of  the  work  is  misjudged,  it  has  a  sensible  grasp  of  the  Gothic  novel  perse 
and  offers  interesting  notes  and  a  good  up-to-date  bibliography. 

Brendan  Hennessy’s  brief  and  over-ambitious  study  of  the  Gothic  novel25 
attempts  to  cover  the  genre  during  the  Romantic  period,  but  also  to  trace 
Gothic  elements  in  English  and  American  fiction  and  in  the  cinema  up  to  the 
present  day.  Inevitably,  though  its  approach  is  level-headed  and  trustworthy, 
the  book  often  deteriorates  into  the  mere  listing  of  titles  or  the  obviously 
inadequate  handling  of  complex  topics.  After  an  introduction  stressing  the 
appeal  of  terror  in  the  Gothic  novel,  Hennessy  discusses  The  Castle  of  Otranto, 
Vathek  and  Frankenstein  and  makes  the  standard  points  with  neatness  and 
adequacy.  However,  as  he  moves  onwards  in  time  he  casts  his  net  too  wide  and 
spends  too  much  time  in  implausible  and  endless  influence -tracing;  as  in  the 
case  of  MacAndrew,  he  lacks  a  clear  criterion  of  what  really  consitutes  the 
Gothic,  and  is  lost  for  proper  guidance  when  he  moves  beyond  the  beginnings 
of  the  form  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 

Syndv  M.  Conger’s  ‘Interpretative  Study’  of  the  influence  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  on  Lewis  and  Maturin2®  is  heavily  organised  and  does  not  make  easy 
reading,  but  it  shows  considerable  knowledge  of  the  two  literatures  studied 
and  makes  a  well-supported  case.  It  is  a  study  that  will  not  need  to  be  done 
again.  Conger  points  to  the  pervasive  influence  of  Goethe’s  Faust  and  Schil¬ 
ler’s  short  mystery  tale  ‘Der  Geisterseher’  on  The  Monk ,  and  finds  that  Lewis 
imposes  sensationalism  and  eroticism  on  his  German  material  rather  than 
vice-versa.  Conger  also  sees  the  influence  of  Faust  on  Melmoth  the  Wanderer , 
but  presents  interesting  evidence  that  this  was  mediated  through  Mme  de 
Stael’s  De  I’Allemagne.  She  shows  that  the  example  of  Goethe  pushed  Maturin 
more  boldly  towards  the  notion  that  ‘gothic  villainy  might  be  mingled  with 
Faustian  heroism’  whose  moral  ambiguity  had  earlier  fascinated  Lewis.  In  her 
conclusion.  Conger  indicates  that  the  German  influence  is  not  responsible  for 
the  major  horrific  elements  in  Lewis’s  and  Maturin’s  novels,  and  that  these  do 
not  have  much  in  common  with  the  Storm  and  Stress  movement.  There  are 
copious  notes  and  an  extensive  selected  bibliography. 

In  SpM  (1978)  Giovanna  Capone  has  a  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  essay  on 
the  relations  between  feelings  and  the  outside  world  in  the  Gothic  novel, 
whose  mode,  she  finds,  ‘sottolinea  l’ipotesi  del  rischio  sempre  presente  di  una 
“delusion”  di  sensi  e  ragione’.  In  Novel  Maximillian  E.  Novak  studies  the  links 
between  the  Gothic  and  the  grotesque  and  discovers  many  similarities  of 
attitude  as  well  as  a  shared  concern  to  blend  ‘fascination  and  disgust’.  Robin 
Lyndenberg  {Ariel E)  considers  the  ambivalence  of  The  Monk  and  argues 
convincingly  that  ‘Lewis  is  threatened  not  so  much  by  the  powers  of  sexual 
passion  and  the  unbridled  imagination  as  by  the  dangerously  affective  powers 
of  literature  and  rhetoric’.  Christiane  Zehl  Romero  ( Neophil )  compares  The 
Monk  and  Hoffman’s  Die  Elixiere  des  Teufels  and  acutely  demonstrates  how 
Hoffman  transforms  Lewis’s  sensational  horror  Gothic  by  emphasising  ‘his 
personal  myth  of  the  divided,  persecuted  and  persecuting  self’  and  thus  paves 


25The  Gothic  Novel ,  by  Brendan  Hennessy.  Longman  (1978).  pp.  56.  £0.60. 
26Matthew  G.  Lewis,  Charles  Robert  Maturin  and  the  Germans:  An  Interpretative 
Study  of  the  Influence  of  German  Literature  on  Two  Gothic  Novels,  by  Syndy  M.  Conger. 
Salzburg:  Institut  fur  Englische  Sprache  und  Literatur,  Universitat  Salzburg  (1978).  pp. 
307. 
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the  way  for  a  modern  literature  of  alienation.  Silvia  Albertazzi  ( SpM  1978)  has 
a  well-judged  study  of  dream  imagery  in  Mrs  Radcliffe’s  Italian  romances, 
whose  aim,  she  argues,  is  ‘la  ricerca  di  una  soddisfazione  della  libido,  ansiosa  di 
liberarsi  dai  tormenti  della  realta’.  In  the  same  journal,  and  using  the  same 
texts,  Lilia  Maria  Crisafulli  Jones  surveys  Mrs  Radcliffe’s  use  of  parody  and 
Satanism,  both  of  which  she  sees  as  deriving  from  ‘la  sacralita  .  .  .  vista  come 
strumento  per  perpetuare  delitti  o,  in  definitiva,  per  essere  parodiata’.  Gary 
Kelly’s  comprehensive  and  very  sensible  general  essay  on  Mrs  Radcliffe  in 
ArielE  treats  the  plotting  of  her  novels  as  essentially  unprogressive  and  as 
relying  on  suspense  and  simple  alternation;  he  sees  the  underlying  unity  of  her 
work  provided  only  by  sensibility  and  ‘descriptions  of  emotional  responses’.  In 
Criticism  Mary  Poovey  has  a  superb  study  of  the  sentimentalism  of  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  in  which  she  detects  Mrs  Radcliffe  investigating  ‘the 
paradoxical  role  sensibility  plays  in  simultaneously  restricting  women  and 
providing  them  power  and  an  arena  for  action’.  Finally,  however,  in  common 
with  other  critics,  she  judges  that  Mrs  Radcliffe  dismisses  the  problems  she  has 
raised  rather  than  confronting  them. 

In  WC  George  Levine  has  a  dense  and  illuminating  essay  on  the  disen¬ 
chantment  trope  in  Scott’s  novels  in  which  he  shows  how,  although  the  exces¬ 
ses  of  romance  must  be  outgrown  by  a  hero’s  contact  with  the  real,  especially 
with  history,  romance  is  also  indulged  by  the  novelist.  One  of  the  best  pieces  on 
Scott  to  have  appeared  for  some  time  is  Martin  Meisel’s  ‘ Waverley ,  Freud,  and 
Topographical  Metaphor’  ( UTQ ).  It  is  original  and  precisely  considered,  and 
convincingly  develops  its  thesis  that  Scott’s  fiction  ‘succeeds  in  uniting  the 
experience  of  the  community  in  its  various  successive  phases,  the  community 
understood  as  the  habits  and  conditions  of  social  life,  to  the  action  of  men  and 
events  on  the  great  or  “legitimate”  stage  of  history’.  Jane  Millgate  ( Library 
1977)  discusses  the  four  fragmentary  word-portraits  omitted  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  text  of  Guy  Mannering ,  and  shows  them  to  have  been  descriptions  of 
some  of  ‘the  great  men  who  loomed  so  large  in  [Scott’s]  early  experience  and 
imagination’.  In  SEL  Kenneth  M.  Sroka  has  a  banal  study  indicating  how  Scott 
tempers  the  romance  form  of  Ivanhoe  with  realistic  elements.  I  have  deferred 
consideration  of  David  Brown’s  Walter  Scott  and  the  Historical  Imagination . 

Jane  Austen  studies  continue  to  burgeon.  David  Monaghan21  has  a  neatly 
turned  short  book  which  has  things  of  interest  to  say,  and  follows  through  its 
theme  of  the  importance  of  the  social  event  in  Jane  Austen  pertinently  from 
novel  to  novel,  but  errs  in  trying  to  use  this  theme  as  a  central  clue  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  works  as  a  whole.  Monaghan  points  to  the  diagnostic 
value  of  social  rituals  such  as  dinners,  assemblies  and  visits  in  Jane  Austen,  and 
sees  them  as  rites  of  initiation  by  which  she  implies  that  ‘the  fate  of  society 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  landed  classes  to  live  up  to  their  ideal  of  concern 
for  others,  and  on  the  willingness  of  the  other  groups  to  accept  this  ideal’.  He 
traces  the  counterpointed  structural  patterns  of  the  novels,  finding  that  each 
follows  a  young  woman  ‘through  the  social  rituals  which  test  the  quality  of  her 
polite  performance  and  which,  once  her  worth  has  been  proven,  culminate  in  a 
marriage  ceremony  marking  her  assumption  of  a  position  of  authority  in  the 
adult  world'.  Sense  and  Sensibility  is  recalcitrant  to  Monaghan’s  thesis,  and  his 


21 Jane  Austen,  Structure  and  Social  Vision,  by  David  Monaghan.  Macmillan  pp 
£12. 
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comments  on  Northanger  Abbey  and  Emma  are  competent  but  orthodox. 
However,  his  study  of  the  narrative  patterns  in  Pride  and  Prejudice  is  excellent, 
he  is  illuminating  and  acute  on  Mansfield  Park ,  and  he  has  a  fresh  chapter  on 
Persuasion  as  revealing  the  breakdown  of  a  society  centred  upon  ‘a  sophisti¬ 
cated  system  of  manners’,  and  its  replacement  by  one  that  fosters  ‘openness 
and  informality'.  This  is  a  teasingly  promising  book,  marred  by  strainedness 
and  etiolation. 

Jane  Austen  and  the  French  Revolution 2S,  by  Warren  Roberts,  is  a  bold  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  see  Jane  Austen’s  novels  from  the  perspective  of  an 
historian,  and  aims  to  show  how  much  more  fully  and  intimately  they  have 
been  influenced  by  the  events  of  their  time  than  has  been  supposed.  Although 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  on  the  attitudes  of  the  period  and 
lucidly  rehearses  some  of  the  major  controversies  of  the  day,  it  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  judgement,  where  its  methods  and 
sentiments  often  seem  jejune  or  derivative.  Roberts  notes  Jane  Austen’s 
concerned  conservatism,  whose  origin  he  derives  from  her  sense  of  the 
‘breakdown  of  the  stable,  ordered,  civilised  world  of  the  eighteenth  century’. 
He  comments  on  Jane  Austen’s  patriotism,  and  also  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  religious  climate  of  the  age  and  of  Mansfield  Park ,  which  he  sees  as  a 
product  of  the  reflective  evangelicalism  of  her  later  years.  The  most  original 
aspect  of  this  book  is  its  discussion  of  the  position  of  women  at  this  time;  it 
views  Jane  Austen  as  a  writer  who  ‘found  fault  with  certain  facets  of  female  life 
in  her  own  middle-class  society’  and  sought  refuge  from  ‘the  stresses  and 
strains  of  the  Revolutionary  Age’  in  throwing  her  weight  behind  the  family  as 
an  agent  of  stability  and  continuity.  This  unfortunate  work  is  well-informed 
but  misdirected,  and  gives  a  much  more  valuable  insight  into  the  dilemmas  of 
the  Romantic  period  than  into  Jane  Austen’s  novels. 

In  Renascence  (1978)  Peter  L.  De  Rose  has  a  sensible  but  rather  conven¬ 
tional  essay  on  Emma  and  Pride  and  Prejudice,  the  moral  growth  of  whose 
heroines  he  traces  to  the  point  where  we  as  readers  ‘can  understand  fully  why 
marriage  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  their  acquired  self-knowledge’.  Irvin  Ehren- 
preis  has  a  compact,  exceptionally  perceptive  general  piece  on  Jane  Austen  in 
NYRB .  He  shows  how  she  organises  her  plots  and  characters,  and  how  irony 
and  metonymy  are  used  to  indicate  moral  qualities,  summarises  her  discreetly 
presented  feelings  on  sex,  religion  and  politics,  and  concludes  that  her  success 
really  comes  from  her  skill  in  transforming  ‘commonplace  reality  into  an  epic 
of  the  individual  conscience’.  Paul  H.  Fry  ( SNNTS )  finely  interprets  Emma  as 
a  georgic  comedy  taking  place  in  a  region  of  ordinary  idyll,  ‘a  “middle  place” 
that  is  far  more  appropriate  than  the  exotic  locales  of  Romance  for  the  middle 
style  of  the  middle  classes’.  In  PQ  (1978)  Robert  Hopkins  discusses  the  direct 
political  references  in  Northanger  Abbey ,  whose  function  he  sees  as  ‘revealing 
the  difference  between  Gothicism  as  a  false  literary  attitude  and  Gothicism  as 
a  genuine  symbol  of  the  nightmarish  political  world  of  the  1790s  and  very  early 
1800s’;  he  also  shows  that  these  references  help  to  define  the  character  of 
General  Tilney.  Modest  good  sense  and  balance  of  judgement  are  the  rare 
virtues  of  G.  J.  F.  Kilroy’s  essay  on  Persuasion  in  DownR  (1978).  Kilroy  views 
the  novel  as  ‘a  highly  ironic  comment  on  the  relationship  between  romance 

2BJane  Austen  and  the  French  Revolution ,  by  Warren  Roberts.  Macmillan,  pp.  252. 
£12.50. 
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and  prudence’  and  understands  that  it  carefully  infuses  Jane  Austen’s  tradi¬ 
tional  values  with  warmth  and  feeling  rather  than  overturning  them  entirely. 
John  Lauber’s  piece  on  the  freedom  of  Jane  Austen’s  heroines  ( ArielE )  is 
sensitive  and  exact.  He  sees  that  the  social  constraints  on  those  characters  are 
considerable  but  not  imprisoning,  and  that  in  their  search  for  fulfilment  they 
‘are  able  to  act  appropriately  within  these  limits  and  occasionally  to  go  beyond 
them,  to  preserve  or  in  part  create  their  individuality’.  In  RES  Deirdre  Le  Faye 
describes  Jane  Austen’s  relations  with  her  aunt  Philadelphia,  Mrs  Hancock, 
and  points  out  possible  borrowings  in  the  novels  of  details  from  the  Hancock 
family  circle.  Richard  McKeon  ( CritI )  offers  an  overblown  ‘pluralistic’  reading 
of  Pride  and  Prejudice,  which  he  presents  successively  as  a  philosophical  novel, 
a  ‘statement  of  a  law  of  nature  and  of  human  nature’,  a  comedy  of  manners, 
and  a  ‘ novel  of  plot  or  of  narrated  civility’.  In  PsyculR  Bernard  J.  Paris  gives  a 
contrived  view  of  Emma,  using  the  categories  of  Horneyan  psychology,  and 
presents  the  novel  as  ‘the  story  of  a  young  woman  with  both  narcissistic  and 
perfectionist  trends  which  have  been  induced  by  her  early  environment’.  In  a 
neat,  clear  piece  in  WC  Gene  W.  Ruoff  offers  a  good  analysis  of  Romantic 
attitudes  towards  narrative,  notes  the  differences  in  plotting  between  Pride 
and  Prejudice  and  Mansfield  Park,  and  concludes  that  the  ‘endogamous’  plot 
of  the  latter  is  related  to  ‘other  contemporary  attempts  to  adapt  existing 
narrative  forms  to  meet  the  challenge  of  presenting  an  integrated  rather  than  a 
fragmented  self’.  James  Sherry  ( SEL )  has  an  interesting  essay  on  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  which  he  sees  as  an  exploration  of  the  tension  between  ‘the  impulse, 
indeed  the  responsibility,  to  be  open,  engaged  and  responsive  members  of  a 
community,  and  the  need  for  reserve,  distance,  and  privacy  lest  social  inter¬ 
course  become  vulgarized  and  degraded  by  familiarity’.  In  SNNTS  Sylvia 
Sieferman  presents  a  clever,  modish  reading  of  the  language  of  Persuasion  in 
which  she  shows  that,  when  we  have  arrived,  ‘through  the  courageous  and 
discriminating  use  of  language,  at  right  understanding,  we  are  freed  to  express 
the  truths  we  possess  in  words  that  are  creative,  figurative,  nonliteral’.  Merike 
Tamm  ( PLL  )  studies  Jane  Austen’s  use  of  amateur  art  and  finds  her  view  of  it 
to  be  favourable  in  the  early  novels,  but  that  Emma  ‘suggests  the  dangers  that 
exist  for  idle  women  with  few  outlets  other  than  amateur  art’.  More  of  Joel 
Weinsheimer’s  expansive  piece  in  PoT  is  about  theories  of  character  than  about 
Jane  Austen,  but  his  discussion  of  Emma  leads  him  to  believe  that  in  it 
‘character  is  not  disguised  but  rather  hazy,  mutable,  and  amenably  neither  to 
unconcealment  nor  unequivocal  recognition’.  Cherry  Wilhelm’s  piece  on  Per¬ 
suasion  ( ESA )  sees  the  novel  unexceptionably  as  revolving  around  ‘the  losses 
and  gains  of  time, ...  the  joyous  flexibility  of  life,  which  can  nevertheless  only 
be  captured  by  the  miraculous  indirections  of  art'.  I  have  deferred  considera¬ 
tion  of  Julia  Prewitt  Brown’s  Jane  Austen’s  Novels:  Social  Change  and  Literary 
Form  and  Bernard  J.  Paris’s  Character  and  Conflict  in  Jane  Austen’s  Novels:  A 
Psychological  Approach. 

In  the  course  of  her  thoughtful  essay  on  Hogg’s  Justified  Sinner  (WC) 
Elizabeth  H.  Harries  offers  interesting  comments  on  the  questioning  of  narra¬ 
tive  assumptions  in  the  Romantic  period,  and  interprets  the  ‘equivocal  form’ 
and  ‘crooked  .  .  .  narratives’  of  the  novel  as  means  of  undermining  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  ‘what  a  novel  must  be,  or  what  narrative  must  do’. 

Some  very  good  writing  on  Frankenstein  has  been  produced  this  year.  The 
Endurance  of  ‘Frankenstein’,  edited  by  George  Levine  and  U.  C.  Knoepfl- 
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macher29,  is  an  excellently  produced  and  intelligent  collection  of  essays  deal¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  most  important  critical  problems  of  the  novel,  though  a 
number  of  the  pieces  seem  excessively  solemn  or  rather  too  weighty  for  their 
subject  to  bear.  A  clever,  wide-ranging  and  suggestive  study  by  Levine  argues 
that  Frankenstein' s  continuing  power  derives  from  its  ‘transformation  of  fan¬ 
tasy  and  traditional  Christian  and  pagan  myths  into  unremitting  secularity, 
into  the  myth  of  mankind  as  it  must  work  within  the  limits  of  the  visible, 
physical  world'.  Much  less  convincingly,  Judith  Wilt  suggests  that  the  novel 
gets  a  great  deal  of  its  emotional  effect  from  the  theological  wrestlings  which 
accrue  to  it  from  its  place  in  ‘the  God-haunted  English  Gothic  tradition’.  In  a 
thin,  self-conscious  piece,  Andrew  Griffin  investigates  the  fire/ice  opposition 
in  Frankenstein  and  uses  it  to  follow  through  affinities  with  later  works  such  as 
Jane  Eyre.  Ellen  Moers,  in  her  lucid,  acute  essay  entitled  ‘Female  Gothic’, 
relates  the  novel’s  strength,  and  specifically  its  feminine  strength,  to  its  ‘drama 
of  guilt,  dread  and  flight  surrounding  birth  and  its  consequences’.  In  a  sensitive 
and  well-researched  study  Knoepflmacher  sees  Frankenstein  as  ‘a  novel  of 
omnipresent  fathers  and  absent  mothers’  which  is  attempting  to  work  through 
Mary  Shelley’s  own  ambiguous  feelings  about  the  authoritarian  father  she 
both  admired  and  resented.  Kate  Ellis’s  rather  forced  reading  of  the  book 
presents  it  schematically  as  a  ‘critique  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  family  structure 
in  which  the  relation  between  the  sexes  is  as  uneven  as  the  relationship 
between  parents  and  children’.  Lee  Sterrenburg  sets  Frankenstein  valuably 
against  a  background  of  political  radicalism  and  treats  it  as  a  corrective  to 
Godwin’s  utopianism  and  ‘a  subversion  of  all  ideology’.  For  Peter  Dale  Scott, 
the  novel  confronts  the  threat  of  alienation  attendant  on  Shelley’s  notion  of  ‘a 
revolutionary  scientific  spirit’,  and  amounts  in  the  end  to  ‘a  testimony  of  hope 
for  the  evolution  of  a  new  consciousness  .  .  .  which  someday  will  be  .  .  . 
quintessentially  human’.  This  is  a  substantial  essay,  and  supports  its  thesis  with 
a  convincing  wealth  of  biographical  and  textual  material.  Peter  Brooks  has  an 
excellent  piece  on  the  uses  of  language  in  Frankenstein.  Most  pertinently, 
Philip  Stevick  then  analyses  the  ‘rich  and  eclectic  mode’  of  the  book,  which  he 
sharply  characterises  as  ‘undisturbed  by  the  coexistence  of  mythic  seriousness, 
psychic  authority,  and  laughter’.  In  an  informative  and  well-illustrated  survey 
Albert  J.  Lavalley  traces  theatrical  and  film  versions  of  Frankenstein  up  to  the 
present  day,  noting  their  general  simplifications  of  the  novel  and  concentration 
on  effects  of  horror,  giving  due  praise  to  the  Universal  movies  of  the  1930s  and 
1940s  and  noting  contemporary  re-interpretations  of  the  story  by  Morrissey 
and  others.  William  Nestrick  writes  in  a  more  generalised  and  abstract  way 
about  narrative  strategies  in  the  cinema  and  shows  how  the  figure  of  the 
monster  is  used  in  movies  such  as  The  Spirit  of  the  Beehive  and  Warhol’s 
Frankenstein  ‘to  investigate  the  compelling  power  of  the  screen’.  In  an  appen¬ 
dix  Knoepflmacher  associates  the  pseudo-science  of  Frankenstein  with  the 
genuine  science  in  Man's  Place  in  Nature  (1863)  of  ‘the  defender  of 
nineteenth-century  evolutionary  biology,  T.  H.  Huxley’.  There  is  an  excellent, 
selective,  annotated  bibliography.  Sylvia  Bowerbank  ( ELH )  has  a  good  study 
of  Frankenstein,  which  she  presents  as  a  novel  which  ‘sentimentally  defends, 
and  yet  skeptically  attacks,  domestic  and  social  tranquility’. 

"The  Endurance  of  ‘Frankenstein’ ,  ed.  by  George  Levine  and  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher. 
Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and  London:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  xx  +  341.  £10.25. 
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Marilyn  Butler’s  Peacock  Displayed30  is  the  best  researched  and  most 
thoughtfully  focused  study  of  Peacock  to  have  appeared  since  Mayoux’s  book 
of  1933.  It  offers  an  incisive  reading  of  the  novels  and  critical  essays,  and 
everywhere  shows  an  authoritative  understanding  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Peacock’s  times.  Although  sometimes  reticent  in  its  critical  judgements,  this 
book  sharply  scotches  old  canards  about  Peacock,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
English  gives  a  comprehensive,  unsentimental  picture  of  the  literary  career  of 
one  of  the  most  elusive  and  contradictory  figures  in  nineteenth-century  litera¬ 
ture.  In  her  introduction  Butler  provides  a  useful  biographical  sketch  and 
briefly  outlines  a  view  of  Peacock  as  a  humanist  radical  indirectly  voicing  his 
opposition  to  the  dominant  orthodoxies  of  his  day.  She  presents  Headlong  Hall 
as  a  Socratic  anatomy  of  contemporary  intellectual  life,  justly  resisting  the 
fashion  for  seeing  Peacock’s  characters  as  deriving  exactly  from  real-life 
exemplars.  The  chapter  on  Melincourt  is  the  best  piece  of  writing  that  has  been 
published  on  this  perplexing  work.  She  demonstrates  that  the  novel  is  more 
topical  than  its  predecessor,  and  illuminates  the  complex  patterning  of  satire 
and  romance  that  underlies  the  apparently  random  surface  of  its  consideration 
of  the  proper  role  that  intellectuals  should  play  in  contemporary  England. 
Nightmare  Abbey  is  studied  as  an  example  of  Peacock’s  highest  skill,  and  a 
work  in  which  he  brings  into  perfect  comic  balance  both  an  ’anatomy  of  a 
contemporary  rage  for  literary  introspection  and  misanthropy’  and  ‘an  allegor¬ 
ised  story  which  advances,  however  notionally,  the  ideal  solution’.  The  two 
romances  are  given  less  attention.  Maid  Marian  is  seen  as  a  stand  against 
government  and  a  satire  on  ‘the  current  emotional  Continental  brand  of 
conservatism’.  The  Misfortunes  ofElphin  is  read  as  an  attack  on  Toryism,  and 
is  fairly  praised  as  one  of  Peacock’s  best  books.  Butler  discusses  Crotchet 
Castle  as  a  work  of  wide  reference,  less  tight-knit  than  before,  a  kind  of 
‘dispersed  panorama’  which  inveighs  against  dogmatism  and  the  merely  hol¬ 
low  and  commercial  values  of  the  society  Peacock  saw  around  him.  Butler’s 
chapter  on  Gryll  Grange  does  full  justice  at  last  to  this  neglected  novel,  which 
she  characterises  as  ‘the  richest,  most  ambitious  and  complete  of  [Peacock’s] 
satires’  and  treats  as  an  urbane  celebration,  in  the  manner  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
of  its  author’s  ‘rich  humanism’.  The  book  concludes  with  an  excellent  chapter 
on  Peacock  as  critic,  establishing  the  value  of  his  ‘negative  thinking,  with  its 
attendant  virtues  of  challenge,  self-doubt,  mutual  acceptance  and  toleration’. 
The  extensive  notes  are  full  of  useful  information  and  there  is  a  short  biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Peter  Garside  has  a  good  article  in  Trivium  on  the  clever  precariousness  of 
Peacock’s  method  in  Headlong  Hall ,  where  he  sees  him  working  simultaneously 
by  ‘a  “commonsensism”  which  checks  any  aerified  sceptical  assent,  and  a  more 
searching  scepticism  which  restrains  too  easy  a  “commonsensism”  ’. 


3.  Prose 

Despite  her  experimentation  with  the  epistolary  form  in  Letters  Written  .  .  . 
in  Sweden  ,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  shows  little  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the 


30 Peacock  Displayed :  A  Satirist  in  his  Context,  by  Marilyn  Butler.  Routledge  &  Keean 
Paul.  pp.  ix  -I-  361.  £10.95. 
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form  in  her  regular  correspondence,  which  has  been  gathered  together  as  the 
Collected  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft31  by  Ralph  M.  Wardle.  The  letters  are 
mainly  concerned  with  business  and  simple  personal  matters,  rarely  with 
political  issues  and  self-exploration.  The  volume,  organised  chronologically 
into  six  sections,  contains  346  letters,  approximately  a  third  of  which  ‘exist 
only  in  transcripts  that  underwent  some,  perhaps  considerable,  editing’.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  letters  ‘vary  a  good  deal  in  appearance’:  those  that  survive  in 
transcripts  usually  follow  conventional  rules  of  grammar  while  those  copied 
from  the  original  manuscripts  often  violate  standard  practice.  Professor  War¬ 
dle,  who  has  performed  a  difficult  editorial  task  with  exemplary  care,  rehearses 
the  concerns  of  the  letters  in  his  introduction,  and  offers  light  but  sensible 
annotation.  To  the  letters,  he  appends  very  useful  descriptions  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft’s  family  and  correspondents.  A  full  table  of  contents  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  index  complete  a  splendid  edition. 

‘Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  Letters  Written  .  .  .  in  Sweden  '.  Toward  Romantic 
Autobiography’32,  a  perceptive  and  challenging  essay  by  Mitzi  Myers,  provides 
a  number  of  contexts  for  the  travel-book:  Wollstonecraft’s  own  views  on 
travel-writing  elaborated  in  the  Analytical  Review ;  her  particular  version  of 
associationism;  Romantic  aesthetics;  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
women’s  autobiography.  Alert  to  the  historical  determinants  of  her  work,  and 
to  the  problems  of  understanding  such  a  ‘generic  hybrid’  as  Letters ,  Mitzi 
Myers  offers  a  persuasive  account  of  a  work  which  exhibits  a  ‘continuous 
concern  with  human  identity  and  self-realization,  developed  in  counterpoint  to 
the  related  themes  of  society’s  improvement  and  nature’s  values’.  The  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  context  in  which  to  understand  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  writing  is  also 
the  concern  of  Gary  Kelly’s  ‘Mary  Wollstonecraft  as  Vir  Bonus'  (ESC),  in 
which  he  claims  that  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Men  is  informed  by  rhetorical 
strategies  derived  from  the  Roman  rhetorician,  Quintilian,  which  were  inter¬ 
preted  for  her  by  Blair’s  Lectures  and  Henry  Fuseli,  an  admirer  of  the  rhetori¬ 
cian  and  of  Wollstonecraft.  Kelly  points  out  that  Wollstonecraft  reflects  Quin¬ 
tilian's  strategies  in  her  concentration  on  the  style  of  her  opponent,  and  the 
projection,  through  her  style,  tone,  and  manner  of  argument,  of  a  persona 
more  proper  than  that  of  her  opponent,  Burke. 

In  ‘Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Margaret  Fuller:  A  Theoretical  Comparison’ 
( IJWS ),  Nancy  M.  Theriot  compares  their  concepts  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
individual’s  relationship  to  society.  She  is  especially  acute  on  the  significance 
Wollstonecraft  gives  sex  in  her  elaboration  of  the  desired  relation  between 
men  and  women.  Careful  scholarship  enables  R.  M.  Janes,  in  ‘On  the  Recep¬ 
tion  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman'  (JHL 
1978),  to  counter  the  popular  belief  that  her  most  famous  work  initially 
received  adverse  reviews.  With  one  important  exception,  every  notice  Rights 
received  when  it  first  appeared  was  favourable.  The  essay  offers  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  book  was  appropriated  by  various  political 
factions,  and  maps  the  range  of  early  responses. 


31 Collected  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft ,  ed.  by  Ralph  M.  Wardle.  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and 
London:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  439.  £15. 

32Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture  vol.  8,  ed.  by  Rosean  Runte.  Madison,  Wise.: 
U.  of  Wisconsin  P.  pp.  xvi  +  381.  $19.95. 
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In  Joseph  Johnson:  A  Liberal  Publisher33,  Gerald  P.  Tyson  has  rescued  his 
subject  from  the  oblivion  which  is  often  the  fate  of  those  who  provide  the 
conditions  in  which  literature  is  produced.  Johnson,  ‘the  patron  and  publisher 
of  radicals’,  of  Blake,  Fuseli,  Godwin,  Priestley  and  Wollstonecraft,  ‘focused  a 
major  strain  of  liberal  thought  in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  No  other 
publisher  reflects  as  accurately  such  an  important  phase  of  political,  social, 
religious,  and  aesthetic  liberalism’.  His  publications  included  the  first  English 
translation  of  Lavoisier’s  chemical  investigations,  the  first  English  edition  of 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  political  writings,  and  Beckford's  Vathek.  With  little  of 
the  material  available  from  which  conventional  biographies  are  made,  Gerald 
Tyson  centres  on  Johnson’s  publications  and  his  ‘public’  self,  details  of  both  of 
which  are  gleaned  from  sources  such  as  parish  rate  books  and  legal  documents. 
The  author’s  claim  that  Johnson  ‘emerges  as  a  figure  to  be  reckoned  with  if  one 
is  to  fully  understand  the  nature  of  English  literature  and  thought  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century’  is  fully  substantiated  in  his  fascinating  book. 

Roy  Park’s  ‘Lamb  and  Restoration  Comedy’  (EIC)  is  the  one  substantial 
contribution  to  Lamb  scholarship  in  a  modest  harvest.  Challenging  the 
assumption  that  Lamb  wished  to  dissociate  art  from  life  and  morality,  and  yet 
not  wanting  to  argue  that  Lamb  believed  art  was  the  ‘result  of  an  accumulation 
of  observed  realistic  detail’,  Park  proposes  to  establish  Lamb’s  ‘awareness  of 
the  nature  of  art  as  a  formal  apprehension  of  what  cannot  be  stated  rationally’. 
He  draws  on  a  range  of  essays,  including  ‘On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  Last 
Century’  to  demonstrate  his  thesis.  Mary  R.  Wedd  in  ‘April  Fool’s  Day’ 
(ChLB)  provides  a  careful  and  detailed  account  of  the  essay,  centring  her 
attention  on  its  allusiveness,  and  the  ways  it  offers  a  taxonomy  of  fools  and 
establishes  the  value  of  foolery.  George  L.  Barnett’s  ‘  “That  Cursed  Barbauld 
Crew”  or  Charles  Lamb  and  Children’s  Literature’  (ChLB)  is  a  pleasant  if 
unstrenuous  essay,  which  relies  overmuch  on  received  judgements  about  the 
attitude  to  children  of  the  romantics,  and  their  antagonists,  the  utilitarians. 
Barnett  views  Lamb’s  writings  for  children  in  the  light  of  ‘improving’  children’s 
literature  and  Lamb’s  attitude  to  childhood,  concluding  that  expedience 
forced  Lamb  to  infuse  his  writings,  with  one  exception.  Tales  from  Shakes- 
pear ,  with  the  moral  didacticism  he  detested.  Claude  A.  Prance’s  ‘Lamb’s 
“Golden  Year”  ’  (ChLB),  which  chronicles  the  literary  events  from  July  to 
December  1821,  concludes  a  two-part  survey  of  that  year,  the  most  significant 
in  Lamb’s  career.  Both  parts  of  the  article,  the  first  of  which  was  noticed  in  YW 
59.288,  provide  a  useful  reminder  of  the  literary  context  in  which  Lamb 
worked.  In  a  review-article,  ‘Lamb  in  his  Letters’  (PSt  1978),  J.  R.  Watson 
writes  briefly  but  thoughtfully  on  some  stylistic  strategies  in  the  letters. 

The  Letters  of  William  Hazlitt34  is  an  important  volume,  the  final  unsatisfac¬ 
toriness  of  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  enforced  redistribution  of 
editorial  responsibility.  Gerald  Lahey,  who  completed  the  edition  after  the 
death  of  Hershel  Sikes,  the  original  editor,  decided  to  leave  Sikes’s  dating  and 
annotation  even  when  his  judgement  differed  from  his  predecessor’s.  He 


3aJoseph  Johnson:  A  Liberal  Publisher,  by  Gerald  P.  Tyson.  Iowa  City:  U.  of  Iowa  P. 
pp.  xix  +  276.  $14.95. 

34The  Letters  of  William  Hazlitt,  ed.  by  Hershel  Moreland  Sikes,  assisted  by  William 
Hallam  Bonner  and  Gerald  Lahey.  Macmillan,  pp.  399.  £10. 
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signals  his  disagreements  in  footnotes.  For  instance,  the  second  letter,  which  is 
attributed  to  Hazlitt  by  Sikes,  is  ascribed  by  Lahey  in  a  footnote  to  William 
Hazlitt  the  younger,  Hazlitt’s  son.  It  is  as  though  one  is  reading  an  edition  in 
the  last  stages  of  preparation,  rather  than  a  published  volume.  (In  WC  Gerald 
Lahey  makes  a  spirited  defence  of  his  editorial  policy  in  response  to  a  hostile 
review  by  Donald  H.  Reiman.)  The  168  letters  fall  into  three  categories:  ‘those 
to  editors  and  publishers,  those  to  family  and  friends,  and  a  special  group 
centred  upon  Hazlitt’s  inamorata  Sarah  Walker’.  The  most  interesting  letters 
are  those  in  which  we  see  the  young  Hazlitt  clarify  his  own  beliefs  and  identity 
through  correspondence  with  his  father. 

In  the  wake  of  the  bicentenary,  a  number  of  interesting  articles  appear  which 
centre  on  Hazlitt  as  producer  of  literature  rather  than  as  contributor  to  the 
history  of  ideas.  In  ‘Modes  of  Discourse  in  Hazlitt’s  Prose’  (WC),  John  R. 
Nabholtz  challenges  the  received  view  that  Hazlitt’s  essays  are  lacking  in 
‘method,  unity,  and  organization’,  offering  to  document  ‘the  various  proce¬ 
dures  in  Hazlitt’s  arsenal  for  achieving  this  organization’.  Through  an  analysis 
of  a  number  of  essays,  he  identifies  a  variety  of  organising  principles,  including 
the  tonal,  the  logical  and  the  dramatic.  Patrick  Story’s  informative  and  reward¬ 
ing  essay,  ‘Emblems  of  Infirmity:  Contemporary  Portraits  in  Hazlitt’s  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age ’  (WC),  traces  the  history  of  the  character  genre  and  Hazlitt’s 
use  of  it,  suggesting  that  the  politicisation  of  the  genre  during  the  Civil  War, 
Dryden’s  verse  portraits,  and  Coleridge’s  sketch  of  Pitt  are  important  influ¬ 
ences.  Story  claims  that  Hazlitt’s  general  strategy  is  to  focus  ‘upon  an  ostens¬ 
ibly  timeless  human  trait  or  ruling  passion  defining  an  individual’,  and  that  in 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age  he  identifies  self-love  as  ‘the  master  of  all  ruling  passions, 
and  especially  dangerous  in  public  characters’.  Despite  its  failure  to  make 
convincing  new  sense  of  Hazlitt’s  famous  irritability,  Paul  Hamilton’s  ‘The 
Irritable  Genius’  ( ChLB )  does  succeed  in  shedding  light  on  several  aspects  of 
Hazlitt’s  work,  including  the  logic  which  underpins  his  critical  position,  the 
nature  of  his  political  allegiance,  and  particularly  the  importance  to  Hazlitt  of 
the  metaphor  of  translation.  Seizing  on  his  comment  that  his  writings  were  the 
‘thoughts  of  a  metaphysician  .  .  .  subtle  and  difficult  problems  translated  into 
hieroglyphics’,  Hamilton  suggests  persuasively  that  Hazlitt  views  the  attempt 
to  interpret  the  world  as  analogous  to  the  effort  to  translate  a  language. 

In  ‘Hazlitt  and  the  Romantic  Sublime’  (WC),  W.  P.  Albrecht  offers  an 
intricate  examination  of  Hazlitt’s  definition  of  the  sublime  in  relation  to 
Coleridge’s  and  Kant’s  definitions.  He  notes  the  importance  of  Hazlitt’s  empir¬ 
icism  to  his  conception  of  sublimity,  and  claims  that  Hazlitt  secularised  and 
democratised  the  sublime.  Unlike  Kant  and  Coleridge,  he  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  sublime  must  affirm  ‘an  upright  disposition  “acceptable  to 
God”  ’.  Stanley  Jones,  a  frequent  producer  of  notes  on  Hazlitt,  contributes 
two  more  this  year:  In  ‘Hazlitt  and  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal'  (RES)  he 
identifies  that  journal  as  the  source  of  the  fashionable  theories  of  craniology 
and  graphology  which  Hazlitt  attacked  in  his  contributions  to  the  Atlas ;  and  in 
‘A  Hazlitt  Corruption’  ( Library )  he  traces  the  history  of  a  corruption  in  the 
essay  ‘My  first  acquaintance  with  poets’  through  various  editions,  encouraging 
us  to  consider  ‘that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  closer  look  at  Hazlitt’s  texts 
generally’.  Hazlitt,  who  was  not  paid  for  his  substantial  contribution  to 
Memoirs  of  the  Late  Thomas  Holcroft ,  appears  to  have  generously  diverted  his 
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payment  to  James  Kenney,  a  playwright,  in  whose  household  Holcroft’s  six 
children  were  being  raised,  according  to  David  McCracken  in  ‘Hazlitt  and  a 
Case  of  Charitable  Journalism’  ( KSJ ). 

With  the  declared  aim  of  providing  not  only  the  best  and  most  representa¬ 
tive  of  Landor’s  criticism,  but  also  examples  of  the  literary  forms  in  which  his 
criticism  appears,  Charles  L.  Proudfit  organises  his  selection,  Landor  as 
Critic 35,  into  five  sections:  Prose  Commentaries;  Selections  from  Letters  Pri¬ 
vate  and  Public;  Imaginary  Conversations;  Reviews;  Poems.  Whilst  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  Landor’s  criticism  is  difficult  to  isolate,  since  most  of  it  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  within  his  ‘creative’  works,  the  editor  does  believe  that  one  ‘definite 
advantage  gained  from  extracting  passages  of  literary  criticism  from  Landor's 
numerous  writings  is  that  his  views  can  finally  be  examined  in  chronology  and 
in  perspective,  and  the  elements  of  his  behaviour  as  critic  which  might  be 
deemed  critical  method  can  be  discerned’.  The  sensible  introduction  rehearses 
the  history  of  Landor’s  reputation,  sketches  his  career,  and  tries  to  establish 
whether  Landor’s  ‘is  the  voice  of  an  opinionated  eccentric  or  a  voice  which 
echoes  his  time’.  Headnotes  and  helpful  annotations  to  Landor’s  highly  allu¬ 
sive  works  are  provided.  The  most  interesting  item  is  the  original  Preface  to 
Gebir ,  which  has  not  been  issued  since  the  initial  publication  of  the  poem  in 
1 798 .  It  is  useful  to  have  a  selection  of  an  author  whose  works  are  not  generally 
available.  Unfortunately,  the  volume  is  not  without  typographical  and  editor¬ 
ial  errors.  For  a  useful  scholarly  review,  see  W.  J.  B.  Owen  (PS  1980). 

De  Quincey  scholarship  continues  to  centre  on  the  autobiographical  writ¬ 
ings.  In  a  thoughtful  essay  ‘  “an  apocalypse  of  the  world  within”:  Autobio¬ 
graphical  Exegesis  in  De  Quincey ’s  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater 
(1822)’  (PS),  Michael  E.  Holstein  shows  in  detail  how  De  Quincey  appropri¬ 
ates  Biblical  analogues  and  images  to  interpret  and  legitimise  his  unorthodox 
experience,  and  to  promote  the  alternative  world  of  opium  at  the  expense  of 
the  established  order.  Holstein  convincingly  relates  the  exploitation  of  Biblical 
typology  to  the  narrative  of  the  work,  and  to  De  Quincey’s  habitual  digressive¬ 
ness.  In  a  sometimes  opaque  but  interesting  essay,  ‘Thomas  De  Quincey, 
Subjectivity  and  Modern  Literature:  A  Consideration  of  the  Release  of  Vision 
in  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater  and  Suspira  de  Profundis ’  (Sphinx), 
John  Lent  claims  that  De  Quincy  is  ‘concerned  with  the  difficulty  of  reifying 
subjectivity’,  and  gives  his  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  De  Quincey  realises 
and  releases  his  vision  of  selfhood.  The  importance  of  certain  images  to  De 
Quincey,  the  context  in  which  the  release  of  vision  can  take  place,  and  his  use 
of  mythological  personae,  are  all  given  thoughtful  attention.  A  cycle  of 
euphoria  and  despair  or  terror,  which  is  the  product  of  De  Quincey’s  ‘attempts 
to  gratify  sexual  wishes  within  a  peculiarly  destructive  context’,  is  identified  as 
the  major  pattern  in  ‘The  English  Mail  Coach’  by  David  Sundelson  in  ‘Evading 
the  Crocodile:  De  Quincey’s  “The  English  Mail  Coach”  ’  (PsyculR  1977). 
Within  a  Freudian  framework  Sundelson  makes  some  useful  remarks  about 
recurring  thematic  patterns  in  De  Quincey’s  writings.  Karen  M.  Lever,  in  ‘De 
Quincey  as  Gothic  Hero:  A  Perspective  on  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater  and  Suspira  de  Profundis'  (TSLL),  suggests  that  he  presents  himself  in 
contradictory  guises,  Faustian  melancholic  and  timid  bourgeois,  which  remain 

35Landor  as  Critic,  ed.  by  Charles  L.  Proudfit.  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xiii  +  358. 
£10.50. 
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in  tension,  'exposing  an  unresolved  conflict  based  on  his  unacknowledged 
attraction  to  the  idea  of  himself  as  Gothic  hero’.  Karen  Lever  seems  unaware 
of  recent  work  (See  YW  59.289)  which  has  persuasively  shown  De  Quincey’s 
sometimes  comic  exploitation  of  the  divided  self  motif. 

Although  'Postscript:  Prose  in  the  Romantic  Period’,  the  final  brief  chapter 
of  Michael  G.  Cooke’s  Acts  of  Inclusion36,  centres  on  De  Quincey,  and 
particularly  his  idea  of  impassioned  prose  and  the  essay  'Style’,  it  contains 
much  of  general  interest  to  students  of  romantic  prose,  and  is  especially 
provocative  on  the  place  of  subjectivity  in  the  prose  of  the  period.  Michael 
Cooke  has  written  a  stimulating  postscript  to  an  intelligent  and  cogent  book. 


36Acts  of  Inclusion:  Studies  Bearing  on  an  Elementary  Theory  of  Romanticism,  by 
Michael  G.  Cooke.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  London:  Yale  U.P .  pp.  xx  +  289.  £13.35. 
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This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1.  Verse,  by  Laurel  Brake;  2.  The  Novel, 
by  Owen  Knowles;  3.  Prose,  by  Laurel  Brake;  4.  Drama,  by  Owen  Knowles.  A 
comprehensive  bibliography  appears  in  VS,  annotated  guides  in  VP  and  SEL , 
and  specialist  lists  in  VPR ,  BIS ,  PSt  and  NCTR. 

1.  Verse 

The  two  most  important  books  in  this  field  to  have  appeared  this  year  are  the 
first  volume  of  Christina  Rossetti's  Collected  Poems ,  edited  by  R.  Crump,  and 
Richard  Perceval  Graves’s  critical  biography  of  A.  E.  Housman,  but  William 
S.  Peterson’s  edition  of  the  correspondence  between  Browning  and  F.  J. 
Furnivall.  Browning's  Trumpeter ,  while  focusing  on  Furnivall,  and  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  order  from  the  others,  is  a  lively  and  interesting  contribution  to  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Shakespeare’s  Sisters1,  a  collection  of  feminist  essays  on  women  poets, 
contains  nineteen  essays  in  four  groups  -  Poets  Before  1800,  Nineteenth- 
Century  Poets,  Modernists,  and  Contemporary  Poets.  In  an  introduction, 
‘Gender,  Creativity,  and  the  Woman  Poet’,  the  editors  describe  the  historical 
constraints  on  women  poets,  review  the  ways  in  which  male  readers  and  critics 
have  reacted  to  poetry  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Emily  Dickinson, 
and  define  their  aim  as  an  attempt  to  rewrite  literary  history,  adding  names, 
poems,  and  critical  models. 

The  essays  treat  the  poetry  of  Jane  Lead,  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  Countess  of 
Winchilsea,  Marianne  Moore,  Emily  Dickinson,  H.D.,  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay,  Afro-American  Women  Poets,  May  Swenson,  Gwendolyn  Brooks, 
Sylvia  Plath,  Anne  Sexton,  Adrienne  Rich,  Denise  Levertov,  and  Muriel 
Rukeyser.  Three  Victorian  poets  figure:  Nina  Auerbach’s  ‘This  Changeful 
Life:  Emily  Bronte’s  Anti-Romance’  emphasises  the  demystification  of  the 
Romantic,  and  the  assertion  of  mutability  in  the  Gondal  poems,  which  are 
compared  tenaciously  to  works  by  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Brown¬ 
ing;  Helen  Cooper  shows  Barrett  Browning’s  unstinting  exploration  of  the 
situation  of  the  female  poet  writing  out  of  a  male  tradition;  thoroughly  self- 
educated  she  came  to  believe  that  the  responsibility  of  the  woman  poet  was  to 
confront  and  name  the  condition  of  women.  ‘I  am  not  a  “fast  woman”  ’,  she  is 
obliged  to  write  to  Thackeray,  who  as  Cornhill  editor,  rejected  ‘Lord  Walter’s 
Wife’  with  its  frank  treatment  of  sexuality  by  a  woman  speaker.  Christina 

1 Shakespeare’s  Sisters:  Feminist  Essays  on  Women  Poets,  ed.  with  an  intro,  by  Sandra 
M.  Gilbert  and  Susan  Gubar.  Bloomington,  Ind.  and  London:  Indiana  U  P.  pp. 
xxvi+337.  £11.70. 
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Rossetti’s  ‘Inward  Pose’  as  poet  is  related  to  her  experience  as  an  artist’s  model 
by  Dolores  Rosenblum,  who  discusses  poems  characterised  by  physical  immo¬ 
bility,  by  the  repose  of  death,  and  other  masks  which  turn  inward. 

In  Studies  in  Victorian  Verse  Drama 2  Virendra  Sharma  describes  the  ‘poetic 
plays’  of  Browning,  Tennyson  and,  in  two  survey  chapters,  of  Arnold,  Swin¬ 
burne,  Beddoes,  Lytton,  C.  J.  Wells,  T.  N.  Talfourd,  and  R.  H.  Horne. 
Although  the  thesis  apparatus  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  the  structure  of  the 
narrative  rigid,  the  book  covers  the  material  and  makes  sound,  if  very  unam- 
bitous,  comparisons.  This  number  of  SSPDPT  would  have  benefited  greatly 
by  thorough  editing  and  recasting  from  thesis  into  book  form. 

Perhaps  the  most  critically  ambitious  general  article  appears  in  ELH\  in 
‘Victorian  Poetry  and  Repression’  by  W.  David  Shaw,  John  Keble’s  notion 
that  in  poetry  a  direct  representation  of  the  inner  life  is  neither  possible  nor 
desired  is  used  to  extend  Harold  Bloom’s  theories  of  poetry  and  repression 
beyond  the  sphere  of  influence  to  the  poet’s  consciousness  as  a  whole.  In 
sections  on  ‘The  Abuse  of  Masks’  and  ‘The  Use  of  Masks’,  poems  by  Browning 
(‘Caliban  upon  Setebos’,  ‘Andrea  del  Sarto’,  ‘The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb’, 
‘Childe  Roland’)  figure;  in  'The  Faces  Behind  the  Masks’  Shaw  discusses liv-lvi 
of  In  Memoriam,  Arnold’s  ‘Yes!  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled’,  Thomson’s  vision  of 
Melancholia  in  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night ,  and  Hopkins’s  ‘No  worst,  there  is 
none’  and  ‘Thou  art  indeed  just  Lord’.  In  connection  with  a  final  category 
‘Betrayal  of  Language’  Keble’s  ‘veiled  discourse’  is  associated  with  Tenny¬ 
son’s  ‘To  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava’,  Patmore’s  ‘Departure’,  Brown¬ 
ing’s  coda  to  La  Saisiaz,  and  Hardy’s  ‘With  Ceremony’.  Shaw’s  article  offers  an 
interesting  exposition  of  familiar  aspects  of  poetics  -  displacement,  distance 
and  desire,  form  and  feeling,  man  and  masks  -  and  some  good  particular 
readings. 

Pauline  Fletcher  writes  to  good  effect  in  SIR  on  ‘Romantic  and  Anti- 
Romantic  Gardens  in  Tennyson  and  Swinburne’.  For  both  poets  the  garden  is 
a  powerful  but  ambiguous  symbol. 

That  George  Spencer  Cautley  (1807-80)  and  Lady  Marian  Alford 
(1817-88)  created  a  Victorian  revival  of  emblematic  and  symbolic  art  is  K.  J. 
Holtgen’s  contention  in  Studien  zur  Englishchen  Philologie  (Frankfurt  and 
Cirencester:  Peter  D.  Lang).  Cautley’s  Century  of  Emblems  (1878)  contains 
emblems  of  a  typological  quality  which  resemble  the  typology  of  other  Vic¬ 
torian  verse.  Holtgen  pursues  this  subject  and  extends  it  to  descriptions  of  the 
activities  of  Henry  Green,  Mrs  Alfred  Gatty,  and  others  in  the  Victorian 
revival  of  emblems  in  Anglistentag  (Technische  Universitat:  Berlin).  George 
P.  Landow,  pursuing  his  interest  in  the  nineteenth-century  revival  of  biblical 
typology,  looks  at  the  occurrence  of  the  typological  symbol  of  ‘Bruising  the 
serpent’s  head’  in  Victorian  poetry  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Browning,  and  Hopkins 
(V7V).  Examining  William  Holman  Hunt’s  views  on  poetry,  the  same  author  in 
PRR  notes  the  strong  influence  of  Henry  Taylor,  whose  poem  Philip  van 
Artevelde  (1834)  was  extremely  popular  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother¬ 
hood,  and  Hunt’s  moral  objections  to  Shelley  and  Dante. 

Also  in  PRR  appear  several  general  articles  relating  to  Pre-Raphaelitism: 
Robert  and  Marie  Secor  draw  on  Violet  Hunt’s  newly  discovered  diaries  for 
better  understanding  the  Pre-Raphaelite  lives  on  whom  her  two  autobiog- 

2Studies  in  Victorian  Verse  Drama ,  by  Virendra  Sharma.  SSPDPT  No.  14.  Salzburg: 
Universitat  Salzburg,  pp.  x  +  203. 
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raphical  novels.  Their  Lives  and  Their  Hearts ,  are  based;  in  ‘Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  and  Jude  the  Obscure ’  L.  M.  Findlay  traces  evidence  of  Hardy’s 
acquaintance  with  other  Pre-Raphaelites  and  aesthetes  such  as  Swinburne  and 
Pater,  as  well  as  assessing  Rossetti’s  presence  in  Jude,  and  Nathan  Cervo 
highlights  the  Pre-Raphaelite  heritage  of  Hopkins  (in  ‘The  Windhover’), 
Yeats,  and  T.  S.  Eliot  (both  in  PRR,  1978). 

Elizabeth  Longford's  life  of  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  (1840-1 922),  A  Pilgrim¬ 
age  of  Passion3 4 * ,  was  occasioned  by  the  opening  in  1972  of  the  sealed  collection 
at  Cambridge  of  Blunt's  private  papers  which  contained  personal  memoirs  as 
well  as  an  intermittent  diary.  Although  Blunt  was  a  poet  and  author,  and 
numbered  among  his  acquaintance  many  literary  people  (including  Wilde, 
William  Morris,  Lady  Gregory,  Yeats,  and  Pound),  this  life  concerns  itself 
primarily  with  Blunt’s  numerous  and  incessant  sexual  relationships,  if  also  with 
his  active  political  life  and  his  fostering  of  the  Crabbet  Arabian  Stud.  His 
writing  figures  very  little;  the  breathless  pace  and  gossipy  air  of  A  Pilgrimage  of 
Passion  offer  little  to  scholars  who  may,  however,  find  the  careful  documenta¬ 
tion  of  sources  useful. 

Another  edition  of  Aurora  Leigh 4  has  appeared.  In  its  use  of  a  new  introduc¬ 
tion  and  old  plates,  and  its  aim  at  the  feminist  market,  it  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  Women’s  Press  (YTF  59.295-6).  Its  rhetorical,  unscholarly  introduction 
compares  unfavourably  with  Cora  Kaplin’s,  but  its  text  -  a  facsimile  of  the  last 
London  edition  corrected  by  the  author  -  while  unlineated,  avoids  the  misor- 
dering  of  the  Women’s  Press  edition.  Poems  by  the  Bronte  Sisters 5  has  an 
identical  format  -  a  new  introduction  preceding  a  facsimile  of  the  1 846  edition 
of  Poems ;  Mark  Seaward’s  introduction  is  scholarly,  bibliographical,  and 
short. 

Gardner  B.  Taplin,  the  editor  of  the  edition  of  Aurora  Leigh  noticed  above, 
demands  a  ‘rehearing’  for  the  poem  in  SBHC  on  the  basis  that  it  shows  an 
egregiously  self-indulgent  isolated  woman  brought  back  to  the  traditional 
female  role  of  unselfishly  ministering  to  someone  other  than  self  while  retain¬ 
ing  freedom !  Also  in  SBHC  Taplin  usefully  surveys  ‘Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown¬ 
ing  Scholarship:  The  Last  Twelve  Years’.  In  ‘Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning: 
Woman  and  Poet’  ( BSNotes )  John  Woolford  ingeniously  considers  to  what 
extent  EBB  developed  a  poetic  role  independent  of  her  sexual  identity, 
whether  she  was  a  poetess  or  a  poet  in  her  own  eyes.  Noting  that  the  role  of 
poetry  resembles  closely  the  role  of  women  in  Aurora  Leigh ,  he  suggests  that 
EBB’s  high  regard  for  poetry  revealed  to  her  the  tyrannies  of  contempt  for 
women  and  resulted  in  her  half-hearted  attack  on  it  in  the  poem.  In  the  same 
periodical  Meredith  B.  Raymond  gleans  her  poetics,  1830-1844,  from  her 
diary,  two  prefaces,  two  articles,  and  some  poems. 

William  S.  Peterson  introduces  and  edits  the  correspondence  (1872-1889) 
of  Browning  and  F.  J.  Furnivall,  the  founder  of  the  London  Browning  Society, 
in  Browning’s  Trumpeter 6;  of  the  total  168  letters  107  are  published  in  full  for 

3A  Pilgrimage  of  Passion, by  Elizabeth  Longford.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  xii  +  467. 
£8.95. 

4Aurora  Leigh,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  intro,  by  Gardner  B.  Taplin.  Chicago, 
Ill.:  Academy  P.  pp.  xxiii  +  351.  hb  $14.95,  pb  $5.95. 

bPoems  by  the  Bronte  Sisters,  intro,  by  M.  R.  D.  Seaward.  Totowa,  N.J.:  Rowman  & 
Littlefield;  East  Ardsley,  Wakefield:  E.  P.  Publ.,  1978.  pp.  xii  +  165.  £2.75. 

6 Browning’s  Trumpeter,  ed.  by  William  S.  Peterson.  Washington,  D.C.:  Decatur 
House  P.  pp.  xxxvi+213.  $30. 
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the  first  time,  and  1 48  are  Browning’s.  The  bulk  of  Peterson’s  stylish  introduc¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  Furnivall  but  Browning’s  relations  with  him  and  the  Brown¬ 
ing  Society  merit  a  brief  section.  The  letters  are  full,  lively,  annotated,  and  of 
considerable  general  interest  as  well  as  useful  to  Browning  scholarship.  One 
appendix  in  this  pleasing  volume  treats  Browning’s  involvement  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  Furnivall’s  New  Shakespeare  Society  and  the  other 
reprints  two  articles  on  Browning  by  Furnivall. 

Robert  Browning:  A  Shelley  Promethean 7  is  a  book  with  an  obsessive  cause, 
the  character  and  nature  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  author’s  presentation  of  it 
in  his  introduction:  Robert  Browning  ‘lived  and  dies  an  inveterate  foe  of 
Jehovah  and  a  fanatical  Promethean.  His  supposed  return  to  monotheistic 
belief  with  a  Christian  bias  after  a  youthful  adoption  of  Shelleyan  atheism,  was 
as  pretentious  as  his  defense  of  Platonic  and  Christian  truth  .  .  .  Whenever  the 
thought  is  derogatory  to  God,  it  is  Jehovah  about  whom  the  poet  speaks; 
whenever  the  thought  is  praiseworthy  of  God,  it  is  about  Prometheus’.  Cundiff 
pursues  this  notion  through  nine  chapters  on  ‘Pauline’,  ‘Paracelsus’, 
‘Christmas-Eve’  and  ‘Easter-Day’,  ‘Saul’,  ‘A  Death  in  the  Desert’,  ‘Caliban 
upon  Setebos’,  The  Ring  and  the  Book ,  ‘Pompilia  and  Caponsacchi’,  and  ‘La 
Saisiaz’,  and  provides  Shelleyan  references  and  sources  for  almost  all  the 
Browning  quoted. 

S.  M.  Adamson  provides  seven  footnotes  on  ‘A  Grammarian’s  Funeral’  in 
BSNotes,  and  Kay  Austen  argues  in  VP  for  an  intelligent  Pompilia  who  is  both 
a  saint  and  martyr  and  the  central  character  of  the  poem.  In  SBHC  are  to  be 
found  the  following  articles:  in  ‘Browning’s  Ferrara:  The  Man  who  would  be 
Neptune’  Hal  Blythe  and  Charlie  Sweet  suggest  that  the  Duke  in  ‘My  Last 
Duchess’  is  impotent,  and  thus  his  childlessness  is  the  origin  of  his  dislike  for 
his  first  wife,  while  in  ‘The  New  Cross  Knight:  the  Fixing  of  a  Legend’  Judith 
Bogert  explores  why  Browning  made  a  legend  of  his  wife ;  he  fitted  her  into  the 
Andromeda  image,  and  once  shackled  to  it,  her  death  simply  affirmed  his 
destiny.  Michael  E.  Darling  writes  interestingly  in  a  long  note  on  the  prove¬ 
nance  and  meaning  of  ‘Gold  Hair’,  and  on  its  companion  piece  ‘Apparent 
Failure’.  Noting  the  longevity  of  the  1888-9  edition  of  Browning,  Alan  C. 
Dooley  recounts  how  the  edition  was  made,  what  various  forms  it  had,  and 
how  these  forms  can  be  distinguished,  and  Joseph  A.  Dupras  notes  that  as 
Karshish  struggles  for  and  gains  insight  in  ‘An  Epistle’,  figurative  descriptions 
supersede  scientific  locutions;  Karshish  has  to  transgress  his  accustomed  ver¬ 
bal  boundaries. 

Stephen  Garrison  makes  a  brief  study  of  ‘Rosny’  from  Asolando  in  ‘Portrait 
of  a  Dream’  in  BSNotes  and  also  there  Ross  Posnock  discusses  In  a  Balcony's 
theatricality  which  centres  on  the  complex  manipulative  behaviour  of  Con¬ 
stance.  William  Gruber  describes  temporal  perspectives  in  ‘A  Death  in  the 
Desert’  which  seem  designed  primarily  to  invest  the  central  speaker  of  the 
poem  with  an  emotional  and  intellectual  authority  alien  to  the  dramatic 
monologue  form ;  also  in  VP  'Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country’  is  categorised  as 
a  deconstructionist  poem  in  Walter  Kendrick’s  essay:  it  ‘plots  a  discourse 
uncontrolled  by  subject,  and  it  questions  acutely  the  analogous  structure  of 
character  and  action,  soul  and  body,  meaning  and  expression.  But  it  stops  short 

1 Robert  Browning:  A  Shelley  Promethean ,  by  Paul  A.  Cundiff.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla: 
Valkyrie  P.,  1977.  pp.  xl  +  238.  hb  $12.95.  pb  $9.95. 
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of  the  abolition  of  the  last  subject’,  and  assigns  to  poetry  ‘the  task  of  making 
the  world  mean  God’. 

In  an  SBHC  piece  on  ‘Cristina’  Marylyn  J.  Parins  suggests  that  the  poet’s 
knowledge  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  prior  to  her  abdication  in  1840 
illuminates  the  romantic  appeal  and  experience  attributed  to  her  in  the  poem. 
The  speaker  emerges  as  naive  and  probably  foolish  in  his  eager  response  to 
her.  Also  in  SBHC  Lee  Passarella  identifies  an  allusion  to  the  Bible  in  Fifine 
cxxxi.  In  Genre  we  are  directed  to  read  Paracelsus  as  ‘a  poem,  not  a  drama’; 
Clyde  de  L.  Ryals  both  relates  contemporary  dramatic  theory’s  emphasis  on 
dramatic  moments  to  Browning’s  experiment  with  poetic  genre,  and  provides 
detailed  commentary  on  the  text.  Paracelsus  is  not  a  dramatic  failure,  but  a 
successful  mixture  of  narrative,  dramatic  and  lyrical  elements.  Mary  W. 
Schneider  suggests  that  the  poetics  and  metaphors  of  the  cynic  tradition  lie 
behind  and  reconcile  the  paradoxes  of  ‘How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary’  (VP). 
Three  essays  on  Browning  appear  in  Number  87  of  the  Romantic  Reassess¬ 
ment  series  ( SSEL ),  entitled  ‘Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature’:  In 
Ashok  Sengupta’s  ‘ Strafford  Reconsidered’  the  play  is  subjected  to  a  dutiful 
and  elementary  review'  while  B.  G.  Tandon’s  ‘Some  Aspects  of  Browning’s 
Imagery’  is  characterised  by  ‘The  thing  is  that  Browning  is  a  highly  creative 
poet’;  quotations  and  footnotes  threaten  to  overrun  the  argument  in  James 
Hogg’s  ‘Eschatology  in  Men  and  Women  (1855)’,  Once  again  the  standard  of 
this  series  is  unacceptable  to  scholars. 

In  SBHC  Joseph  Solimine  dubs  the  speaker  in  ‘Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish 
Cloister'  ‘a  cultural  policeman’  and  describes  the  implications  of  this  for  the 
poem,  while  in  VP  Susan  Hardy  Aiken  presents  yet  another  gloss  on  ‘Hy,  Zy, 
Hine’  by  stressing  its  medieval  sources.  Notes  in  SBHC  include  Joseph  Sol¬ 
imine ’s  on  Browning’s  preoccupation,  in  his  letters  to  Isa  Blagden  after  he 
returned  to  Britain  in  1862-3  with  the  loss  of  a  box  in  Florence;  Nelson 
Hilton’s  on  ‘The  End  of  Bishop  Blougram’  suggests  that  ‘the  last  section  of  the 
poem  delivers  the  reader  to  the  system  of  values  implicit  throughout  .  .  .  and 
condemns  the  whole  casuistic  enterprise’;  and  Edward  A.  Watson’s  on  ‘The 
Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb’  finds  that  the  Bishop’s  uncertainty  about  his  future 
as  well  as  his  past  is  ambiguous.  Stephen  C.  Walker  writes  briefly  on  the  poetic 
resilience  of  ‘  “That  Moment”  in  “Porphyria’s  Lover”  ’  and  J.  Don  Vann  on 
an  uncollected  notice  in  the  Kentish  Independent  on  the  publication  of  ‘A  Blot 
in  the  Scutcheon’.  Lists  of  Research  in  Progress,  Checklists,  and  a  Notes  and 
Queries  section  are  also  to  be  found  in  SBHC.  There  too,  in  ‘Baylor  Browning 
Collection  adds  Houghton  Materials’  Jo  Klingman  describes  and  lists  some 
new  acquisitions  which  include  a  notebook  of  EBB’s  in  which  are  ten  unpub¬ 
lished  poems,  an  autograph  manuscript  of  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese ,  other 
EBB  literary  manuscripts,  and  Browning  letters. 

In  BSNotes  Valerie  Sanders  writes  a  palatable  account  of  the  Brownings’ 
separate  relationships  with  Harriet  Martineau  before  their  marriage  put  an 
end  to  Elizabeth’s  longstanding  correspondence  with  her  in  apparent  defer¬ 
ence  to  Robert’s  dislike  of  Miss  Martineau.  Among  the  reviews  in  BSNotes  are 
Arthur  Kincaid’s  of  the  BBC  Radio  3  broadcast  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book ,  and 
John  Woolford’s  of  D.  W.  Griffith’s  Pippa  Passes.  N.  S.  Thompson,  Resident 
Co-ordinator  at  Casa  Guidi,  contributes  a  brief  portrait  of  the  Florence  house 
to  ContempR.  BIS  was  unavailable  for  inspection. 

In  RLC  Peter  Vernon  annotates  and  publishes  for  the  first  time  twenty- 
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seven  letters  which  span  the  years  1 892-1 899  from  John  Gray  to  Pierre  Loiiys. 
Two  gaps  are  notable  -  the  absence  of  letters  during  the  period  1 894-6  reflects 
the  destruction  of  references  to  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Gray  is  inexplicably  silent 
about  his  friend  Marc-Andre  Raffalovich  (1864-1934),  whom  he  met  in 
November  1892.  An  anonymous  author  in  AntigR,  writing  on  ‘Spiritual  Deca¬ 
dence?  Some  Religious  Poetry  of  John  Gray’,  contends  that  the  religious 
poetry  in  the  decadent  style,  such  as  ‘A  Crucifix’  or  ‘Saint  Sebastian’,  is  more 
‘strikingly  successful’  than  his  more  conventional  expression  of  religious  emo¬ 
tion.  In  ELT  Ian  Fletcher  amends  and  adds  to  G.  A.  Cevasco’s  bibliography  of 
John  Gray  (YW  57.271). 

Some  Recollections 8  by  Emma  Hardy,  the  fifteen-thousand-word  essay  writ¬ 
ten  in  1910  by  Hardy’s  first  wife  about  her  childhood,  youth,  and  early 
womanhood,  now  appears  completely  revised.  Found  after  her  death  by  Hardy 
at  the  same  time  as  he  found  her  ‘diabolical  diaries’  (which  he  later  burnt),  her 
idyllic  essay  inspired  many  of  the  1912-13  love  poems  which  make  direct  use 
of  phrases,  incidents,  and  scenes  from  the  Recollections .  This  edition  also 
includes  some  of  these  poems  with  annotation  and  the  parallel  prose  passages. 
Donald  Davie’s  stimulating  Thomas  Hardy  and  British  Poetry 9  (1973),  in 
which  he  argues  that  the  most  far  reaching  influence  for  good  and  ill  on  poetry 
of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  Hardy,  appears  in  paperback  this  year. 

Edited  by  James  Gibson,  responsible  for  the  recent  edition  of  Hardy’s 
Collected  Poems ,  and  Trevor  Johnson,  author  of  a  book  and  articles  on  Hardy, 
the  material  in  the  Casebook10  on  the  poems  is  on  the  whole  well  balanced  and 
selected.  It  contains  a  section  of  Hardy  himself  on  poetry,  and  a  choice  of 
critical  comment  before  1928  and  after.  But  the  Selected  Bibliography  at  the 
end  of  the  book  is  strikingly  skimpy,  and  anomalous  in  its  failure  to  include  the 
bibliographical  references  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  And  while  one  of 
its  five  (!)  ‘Books  Dealing  Wholly  or  in  Part  with  H's  (sic)  Poetry’  is  G.  Wing’s 
volume  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  it  excludes  any  mention  (that  I  could  find)  of 
Donald  Davie’s  influential  book  reviewed  above.  In  this  matter  and  in  the 
blatant  misprint  in  the  epigraph  we  are  ill  served. 

C.  Walbank’s  Thomas  Hardy 11  is  part  of  Blackie’s  Authors  in  Their  Age 
series  which  presents  the  context  of  works  of  English  literature  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  them.  Aimed  at  fifth-  and  sixth-formers,  this  volume  rapidly  covers 
ground:  its  six  chapters  comprise  a  biographical  sketch.  Rural  Dorset  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Hardy’s  Portrait  of  an  Age,  Hardy’s  Distinctive  Views, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry,  and  An  Introduction  to  Seven  Novels. 
Appended  are  a  bibliography,  a  list  of  Hardy’s  works,  and  of  their  settings. 
While  it  defines  archaic  and  regional  terms,  and  contains  apposite  illustrations, 
it  also  doggedly  retells  plots  and  introduces  much  extraneous  material.  Thus 
each  fictional  setting  is  inevitably  followed  by  its  geographical  analogue  and  its 
biographical  provenance,  and  repeatedly  the  reader  is  prevented  from  making 

"Some  Recollections ,  by  Emma  Hardy,  intro,  by  Robert  Gittings,  ed.  by  Evelyn  Hardv 
and  Robert  Gittings.  O.U.P.  pp.  xii  +  64.  hb  £4.95,  pb  £1.50. 

9 Thomas  Hardy  and  British  Poetry ,  by  Donald  Davie.  Routledge  &  Keean  Paul  dd 
viii+ 192.  pb  £2.50.  '  ' 

10 Thomas  Hardy:  Poems,  A  Casebook ,  ed.  by  James  Gibson  and  Trevor  Johnson. 
Macmillan,  pp.  274.  hb  £7.95,  pb  £3.95. 

"Thomas  Hardy,  by  Christopher  Walbank.  Glasgow:  Blackie.  pp.  170.  £3.50. 
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up  her  own  mind  by  tendentious  judgements.  Fate  lowers,  but  the  book  is  not 
so  much  ill  informed  as  pre-packed. 

VP  devotes  a  double  number  to  ‘A  Commemorative  Issue’  on  Hardy’s 
poetry.  Beside  scholarly  articles  appear  reproductions  of  Hardy’s  illustrations 
for  Wessex  Poems  and  verse  on  Hardy  by  I.  A.  Richards,  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
Sassoon,  Day-Lewis,  James  Wright,  and  Robert  Gittings.  I.  A.  Richards  in 
‘Some  Notes  on  Hardy’s  Verse  Forms'  looks  at  the  often  salutary  ‘strange¬ 
nesses’  of  the  poems  and  illustrates  his  meaning  in  an  analysis  of  ‘The  Voice’. 
Trevor  Johnson  attempts  to  disprove  F.  R.  Leavis’s  notion  that  Hardy’s 
achievement  in  poetry  rests  on  a  few  works  by  examining  Leavis’s  arguments 
and  their  degree  of  influence  on  later  critics.  He  concludes  by  analysing  the 
selections  of  Hardy  anthologists  including  Hardy  himself,  and  by  comparing 
‘Neutral  Tones’,  a  frequently  selected  poem,  with  ‘The  End  of  the  Episode’,  a 
commonly  rejected  one. 

Richard  Benvenuto  concerns  himself  with  the  possibilities  of  freedom  in  the 
poems.  ‘  “The  Self-Unseeing”  and  the  Romantic  Problem  of  Consciousness’ 
by  Peter  Simpson  and  'Past  and  Present  in  Hardy’s  “Poems  of  Pilgrimage”  '  by 
Ian  Ousbv  both  pertain  to  the  second  1 902  volume  of  verse.  Simpson’s  method 
is  close  analysis  of  a  single  poem  whereas  Ousby  ranges  more  widely  and 
makes  connections  with  the  novels  in  his  assessment  of  Hardy’s  meditation  on 
the  European  past.  Hardy  as  the  Laureate’s  descendant  is  Kathryn  R.  King’s 
and  William  W.  Morgan's  topic  in  ‘Hardy  and  the  Boer  War:  The  Public  Poet 
in  Spite  of  Himself’.  In  this  interesting  and  well-written  piece  the  authors 
suggest  that  the  writing  of  public  poetry  allowed  Hardy  to  participate  in  the  life 
of  the  culture  while  still  exploring  his  solitary  and  eccentric  perceptions.  Frank 
R.  Giordano  offers  ‘A  Reading  of  .  .  .  “A  Set  of  Country  Songs”  ’  which 
appeared  in  Time’s  Laughingstocks . 

In  Library  Simon  Gutrell  describes  the  holograph  revisions  made  by  Hardy 
to  his  study  copy  of  the  first  one-volume  printing  of  The  Dynasts  (1910)  and, 
using  these  as  a  sample,  examines  the  revision  pattern  throughout  the  printed 
versions  of  the  play.  THY  No.  7  reprints  four  lectures  delivered  in  1974  and  a 
bibliography  of  work  on  and  by  Hardy,  1973-7,  by  William  White.  In  a  full 
discussion  of  Donne,  Hardy,  and  the  twenty-one  1913  poems  which  ‘are  the 
first  major  elegies  written  out  of  total  unbelief’  in  English  poetry,  H.  A.  T. 
Johnson  notes  echoes  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  in  Hardy,  but  particularly  stresses 
the  centrality  of  Time  in  both  Donne’s  and  Hardy’s  volumes;  R.  G.  Cox  in 
‘Hardy  and  the  Critics’  surveys  the  reception  of  the  novels  and  poems  up  to 
1913,  and  in  ‘Radical  Tradition:  Thomas  Hardy  and  Dylan  Thomas’  A.  Young 
defends  the  older  poet  from  Donald  Davie’s  notion  that  Hardy’s  influence  on 
British  poetry  was  largely  negative  by  stressing  Thomas’s  modernism  and 
debts  to  Hardy. 

In  The  Thomas  Hardy  Society  Review  Desmond  Hawkins  uses  a  poem,  ‘The 
Yellow-Hammer’,  recently  retrieved  for  the  Collected  Poems  from  The  Book 
of  Baby  Birds  (1912)  where  it  first  appeared,  to  comment  on  ‘the  yellow  birds’ 
which  figure  in  ‘Self-Unconscious’,  and  F.  B.  Pinion  reminds  readers  of 
Hardy’s  probable  reference  to  Emma  Hardy  in  his  last  words,  a  truncated 
explanation  of  which  appears  in  Florence  Hardy’s  Life. 

Norman  Arkans’s  discussion  of  Hardy’s  ‘Religious  Twilight’  treats  his  fluc¬ 
tuating  religious  feeling  gleaned  from  the  letters  and  the  autobiographical 
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Life ,  and  from  his  group  of  poems  ‘In  the  Servant’s  Quarters’,  ‘The  Wood 
Fire’,  ‘An  Evening  in  Galilee’,  ‘The  Woman  I  Met’  and  ‘Panthera’  which  were 
written  under  the  influence  of  the  higher  criticism  ( TSLL ).  In  ‘Hardy's  Poetic 
Landscapes’  ( CLQ )  Arkans  describes  Hardy’s  aesthetic  rejection  of  Natural¬ 
ism  in  the  face  of  an  implicit  aesthetic  theory  of  ‘mediated  realism’  or  ‘natural¬ 
ism  tailored  to  one’s  idiosyncrasies’.  In  this  interesting  piece  ‘In  Front  of  the 
Landscape’,  ‘The  Mound’,  ‘The  Going’,  ‘The  Darkling  Thrush'  and  ‘Neutral 
Tones’  are  considered  in  detail.  In  ‘Hardy’s  Winter  Words’  (HudR)  William  H. 
Pritchard  leisurely  makes  his  way  to  a  survey  of  Hardy’s  poetry  including  the 
less  familiar  ‘Winter  in  Durnover  Field’,  ‘On  the  Departure  Platform’,  and 
‘The  Last  Chrysanthemum’;  there  is  a  long  section  on  the  poems  of  1912-3, 
and  some  attention  to  Winter  Words  and  the  other  late  volumes.  In  a  short 
piece  in  VN,  ‘Hardy,  Barnes  and  the  Provincial’,  Donald  Wesling  writes  on  the 
relationship  between  William  Barnes’s  use  of  dialect  and  Hardy’s  creation  of 
Wessex  and  consciousness  of  class. 

In  his  selection  of  Hopkins’s  verse12  Walford  Davies  includes  all  the  com¬ 
plete  poems  written  during  the  period  1 875-89  plus  ‘Moonrise’  and  ‘Not  of  all 
my  eyes  see’.  The  text  is  that  of  the  first  1918  edition.  This  collection  with 
lineation,  a  vigorous  unpedestrian  introduction,  a  modicum  of  biographical 
and  bibliographical  information,  and  careful  interpretative  notes  on  cruxes  in 
each  poem,  if  somewhat  less  scholarly  than  W.H.  Gardner’s  Penguin  edition  of 
selected  poetry  and  prose,  makes  the  poems  more  accessible  to  the  reader  new 
to  Hopkins. 

In  Mosaic  Michael  D.  Moore  detects  the  influence  of  Newman  on  Hopkins’s 
use  of  the  motif  of  intellectual  pain  in  the  ‘terrible  sonnets’,  and  uses  Newman 
and  the  motif  to  clarify  some  of  the  cruxes  in  these  poems.  ‘Spelt  from  Sibyl’s 
Leaves’,  ‘Carrion  Comfort’,  ‘No  worst,  there  is  none’,  ‘I  wake  and  feel  the  fell 
of  dark’  and  Newman’s  ‘The  Dream  of  Gerontius’  are  treated  in  detail. 

Patrick  Swinden  writes  clearly  on  ‘The  starlight  night’  in  CritQ.  As  a  nature 
poem,  a  sonnet,  and  in  praise  of  God,  he  finds  it  typical  of  the  1877  poems. 
Barry  Spurr,  in  Sydney  Studies  in  English ,  contemplates  ‘The  Poet  as  Sac- 
ramentalist’,  this  being  ‘the  principal  source  of  the  unique  persuasion  of 
Hopkins’  verse’.  An  analysis  of  ‘Andromeda’  by  Charles  R.  Frazier  appears  in 
The  Language  of  Poems  (U.  of  South  Carolina)  and  one  of  ‘Pied  Beauty’  by  R. 
A.  Jayantha  in  The  Literary  Criterion  (New  Delhi).  Warren  Leamon  tackles 
‘Prayer  in  an  Age  of  Criticism:  The  Hopkins  Problem'  in  SCR.  In  SoRA  (1978) 
Elizabeth  Walsh  asks  whether  the  anguish  Hopkins  suffered  was  an  inherent 
part  of  his  vocation. 

In  BJA  (1975)  Francis  Noel  Lees  ponders  learnedly  whether  or  not  Hopkins 
was  first  in  the  field  with  the  discovery  of  poetic  artifice  in  the  form  of  iterative 
imagery,  what  he  terms  ‘underthought’  in  Aeschylus.  Lees  concludes,  tenta¬ 
tively,  that  Hopkins  was  the  originator  of  what  Shakespearean  criticism  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  1920s  and  what  Wilson  Knight  termed  ‘spatial  imagery’. 

With  the  aid  of  a  recently  discovered  letter  from  Hopkins’s  sister  Millicent, 
Alfred  Thomas  ( N&Q )  shows  that  the  poem  ‘Remembrance  and  Expecta¬ 
tion’,  attributed  to  Hopkins  by  G.  F.  Lahey  in  1930,  is  the  sister’s  rather  than 

i2Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  The  Major  Poems ,  ed.  and  intro,  by  Walford  Davies. 
London,  Melbourne,  and  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent;  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  pp.  156  hb 
£4.95,  pb  £1.75. 
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the  brother’s  poem.  In  the  same  periodical  Leo  van  Noppen  makes  some 
further  additions  to  Tom  Dunne’s  bibliography  of  Hopkins,  including  an  early 
reference  (1908)  to  the  poetry  in  Dutch. 

Richard  Perceval  Graves’s  critical  biography  of  A.  E.  Housman13  is  well 
written  and  scholarly;  it  incorporates  unpublished  material,  provides  thorough 
documentation  of  sources,  and  includes  a  candid  annotated  bibliography.  It  is 
strikingly  free  of  pretension  and  cant,  and  Housman’s  poetry  and  classical 
scholarship  receive  proper  attention.  Graves's  rejection  of  hyperbole  -  ‘unless 
there  comes  a  time  when  beauty  of  expression  is  valued  above  all  else  in 
poetry,  Housman  will  never  be  placed  among  the  first  rank  of  poets’  -  is 
characteristic  of  the  tone  and  balance  of  this  biography,  which  is  also  timely, 
being  the  first  at  this  level  of  seriousness  in  twenty  years.  For  these  reasons  it 
will  be  read  and  welcomed  for  years  to  come.  In  N&Q  Norman  Page  records 
the  finding  of  a  lost  comic  poem  by  Housman,  ‘Ballad  of  a  Widower’,  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Th e  Housman  Society  Journal  for  1979 
was  not  seen. 

Brian  Gassner  describes  the  history  of  the  revisions  to  Kipling’s  ‘Ballad  of 
East  and  West’  after  its  first  appearance  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  in 
December,  1 889.  He  particularly  considers  the  authority  of  the  changes  made 
by  W.  E.  Henley  for  its  inclusion  in  Lyra  Heroica,  an  anthology  for  boys 
(N&Q).  In  VP  Enamul  Karim  introduces  and  publishes  Kipling’s  uncollected 
poem  of  Africa,  ‘The  Supplication  of  Keir  Cross,  Missionary’  (1888),  and  in 
‘Kipling’s  Dramatic  Monologues’  in  BS  Notes  Daniel  R.  Karlin  considers  Kip¬ 
ling’s  adaptations  of  the  form  in  his  stories,  and  thereby  probes  its  nature. 
Barbara  Fass  Leavy,  writing  on  the  Romanticism  of  ‘Love  in  the  Valley’  in 
SIR ,  focuses  on  the  unreal  elements  of  the  revised  version  of  the  poem,  and 
analyses  its  contrasts  and  dichotomies;  these  reveal  the  ways  in  which  the 
poem  derives  from  the  Romantic  tradition,  and  its  Victorian  emphases. 

Vivien  Noakes’s  life  of  Edward  Lear14  was  well  received  when  it  first 
appeared  in  1968;  now  Fontana  publishes  a  revised  edition  in  paperback 
which  takes  advantage  of  new  material,  some  pertaining  to  his  childhood,  and 
new  techniques  of  reproducing  manuscripts;  this  is  a  scholarly  and  attractively 
illustrated  biography. 

Roderick  Marshall’s  book15,  a  discussion  of  the  Paradise  theme  in  Morris’s 
life  and  work,  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  Mandala,  the  Jungian  notion 
which  Marshall  utilises  to  characterise  Morris’s  lifelong  search  for  forms  of 
earthly  paradise.  The  avowed  intention  of  the  author,  most  recently  Curator  of 
Kelmscott  Manor,  is  to  ‘read  Morris’s  work  carefully,  especially  between  the 
lines’,  to  reveal  ‘both  his  not  infrequently  sorry  life  and  the  glory  he  made  of 
every  shattering  experience’,  to  reveal  ‘the  man  to  match  the  house’!  The 
upshot  is  an  idiosyncratic  but  interesting  book;  it  takes  little  account  of  modern 
criticism  on  Morris,  and  none  of  work  since  1967,  but  it  contests  (without 
mentioning  E.  P.  Thompson)  the  view  of  the  two  versions  of  The  Earthly 
Paradise  put  forward  by  that  critic  and  contains  close  examination  of  Morris’s 


13A.  E.  Housman:  The  Scholar-Poet,  by  Richard  Perceval  Graves.  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  pp.  xvi  +  304.  £9.75. 

14 Edward  Lear,  by  Vivian  Noakes.  Fontana/Collins,  pp.  367.  pb  £1.50. 

1 ^William  Morris  and  his  Earthly  Paradises,  by  Roderick  Marshall.  Salisbury,  Wilts.: 
Compton  P.  pp.  xviii  +  317.  £9.95. 
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poetry  and  prose  as  responses  to  the  life.  But  Marshall's  disapproval  of  Jane 
Morris  as  a  femme  fatale  seems  simplistic  and  his  understanding  of  Morris’s 
relationship  with  Georgiana  Burne-Jones  takes  no  note  of  recent  scholarship 
such  as  P.  Fitzgerald’s  biography  of  Edward  Burne-Jones  (YW  56.299). 

In  ‘Guenevere’s  Critical  Performance’  (VP)  Jonathan  Post  suggests  that 
Morris’s  focus  is  on  how  the  Queen  constructs  dramas,  the  process  by  which 
she  vindicates  herself.  The  poem  reveals  the  importance  Morris  gives  to  verbal 
performance  and  alerts  us  to  the  significance  of  the  act  of  speaking  in  the  other 
poems  in  the  volume.  In  N&Q  David  Latham  comments  very  briefly  on 
Morris’s  misunderstood  revision  of  ‘Guenevere’.  The  dramatic  opening  was 
never  meant  to  follow  the  last  stanza  of  the  rejected  proof-sheet  and  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  fortunate  mistake  or  last-minute  decision  to  omit  the  first 
proof-sheet.  In  ‘Gothic  Architectonics;  Morris’s  “Tune  of  Seven  Towers”  ’ 
(PRR)  the  same  critic  suggests  that  the  formal  structure  at  once  conceals  and 
reveals  the  meaning  of  the  poem ;  he  concentrates  on  the  craftsmanship  of  form 
rather  than  the  originality  of  an  idea.  In  JWMS  George  P.  Ladow  publishes  a 
letter  of  1882  from  Morris  to  Swinburne  in  answer  to  Swinburne’s  query 
concerning  information  about  names  in  Malory,  and  Philip  Henderson  pres¬ 
ents  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  one-act  playlet  The  Death  ofTopsy,  a  recent  acquisition 
of  the  British  Library.  I  have  not  seen  The  After-Summer  Seed:  Reconsidera¬ 
tions  of  William  Morris’  ‘The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung’  (New  York  and 
London:  The  William  Morris  Society). 

The  first  volume  of  R.  W.  Crump’s  variorum  edition  of  Christina  Rossetti’s 
Complete  Poems 16  contains  the  two  earliest  volumes,  Goblin  Market  and  Other 
Poems  (1862)  and  The  Prince’s  Progress  and  Other  Poems  (1866),  and  poems 
added  to  later  editions  of  those  volumes.  The  notes,  at  the  back,  are  textual  and 
bibliographical  only  -  not  historical  or  interpretive  -  and  the  slight  introduc¬ 
tion  is  bibliographical;  the  poems  are  lineated  and  appear  on  a  clean  page  with 
wide  margins.  The  copy-texts  for  this  volume  are  the  first  English  editions. 
While  this,  the  first  Collected  Works  since  William  Michael  Rossetti’s  volume 
of  1 904,  is  invaluable  for  its  inclusiveness  and  its  collation  of  textual  variants,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  opportunity  for  a  fully  annotated  edition  was  not 
grasped. 

Nilda  Jimenez  has  compiled  a  concordance  of  the  Bible  and  C.  Rossetti’s 
poetry17,  and  arranged  it  according  to  Bible  source  (quoted  in  full  parallel  with 
the  Rossetti  line),  chronologically,  and  alphabetically.  Appended  are  a  list  of 
Names  and  Titles  of  Christ,  and  passages  unattributable  to  any  single  source. 
The  parallel  passages  particularly  will  prove  useful  to  readers  of  the  poems. 

VP  includes  two  notes  on  the  Rossettis:  J.  U.  Peters  ponders  the  function  of 
the  religious  symbolism  in  the  1870  ‘secular’  version  of  ‘My  Sister’s  Sleep’,  and 
David  Kent  denounces  the  ordering  of  Christina’s  Verses  (1893)  in  the  until 
recently  standard  collected  edition  of  1904,  and  restores  the  original  sequen¬ 
tial  structure.  That  ‘Goblin  Market’  is  about  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
is  William  T.  Going’s  well-put  contention  in  PRR :  ‘The  goblin  men  .  .  .  suggest 

16The  Complete  Poems  of  Christina  Rossetti:  A  Variorum  Edition ,  ed.  with  notes  and 
intros,  by  R.  W.  Crump.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  and  London:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  Vol.  I.  pp. 
xx  +  332.  £10.30. 

17 The  Bible  and  the  Poetry  of  Christina  Rossetti:  A  Concordance,  compiled  by  Nilda 
Jimenez.  Westport,  Conn,  and  London:  Greenwood  P.  pp.  xv  +  258.  £21.95. 
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Christina  s  concept  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brothers’  hawking  their  addictive 
wares’.  In  Essays  in  Literature  M.  W.  Brownley  considers  ‘Love  and  Sensuality 
in  .  .  .  “Goblin  Market”  ’  and  more  particularly  the  poet’s  choice  of  ‘a  graphic 
and  shockingly  compelling  act  -  the  licking  by  Laura  of  the  juice  of  the  goblin 
fruit  from  Lizzie’  -  to  depict  Laura’s  salvation :  her  sexual  fall  requires  a  sexual 
redemption.  In  an  analysis  of  ‘Moonshine’  in  PRR  Diane  D’Amico  resists  W. 
M.  Rossetti's  implication  that  the  poem  is  devotional  and  stresses  its  conflict¬ 
ing  elements.  Eve  Walsh,  in  ‘A  reading  of .  .  .  “Three  Stages”  ’  (PRR,  1978), 
suggests  that  Rossetti’s  poems  indicate  that  she  was  a  self-centred,  strong- 
willed  person  who  sought  to  maintain  her  independence  through  avoiding  the 
servitude  and  total  commitment  of  a  lifetime  as  a  governess,  wife,  or  nun,  and 
not  a  selfless  martyr. 

In  VP  D.  M.  R.  Bentley  shows  that  D.  G.  Rossetti,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
PRB,  exhibited  a  life-long,  if  sporadic,  interest  in  current  English  and  Euro¬ 
pean  political  events.  In  this  context  ‘The  Burden  of  Nineveh’  is  commented 
on  in  detail.  In  ‘D.  G.  Rossetti  and  the  poetry  of  William  Bell  Scott’  Florence 
Boos  suggests  that  the  pervasive  use  of  religious  symbolism  for  artistic  effect  in 
Scott’s  Year  of  the  World  (1846)  is  an  eccentric  if  minor  precursor  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  (JWMS).  Francis  F.  Burch  denies  that  Rossetti  is  alluding  to 
scripture  in  line  71  of  ‘The  Blessed  Damozel’  ( Expl );  nor  is  the  Blessed 
Damozel  Dante’s  Beatrice  or  Poe’s  Lenore;  Rossetti  created  his  own  charac¬ 
ters  and  his  own  setting;  no  irony  was  intended. 

‘Jenny’  as  an  exemplum  of  ecphrasis  -  the  poetic  or  rhetorical  description  of 
real  or  imagined  works  of  visual  art -is  G.  L.  Hersey’s  subject  in  YR;  the  poem 
is  an  altarpiece  devoted  to  Realism  and  Social  Darwinism.  In  its  delineation  of 
the  poem  as  analogous  to  an  altarpiece,  this  article  provides  a  useful  insight.  In 
‘Rossetti's  Pornography’  ( EIC )  Nicholas  Shrimpton  considers  ‘Jenny’  as  an 
example  of  the  poet’s  writings  about  prostitutes,  and  shows  its  harmony  with 
Acton’s  assault  in  1857  on  the  popular  notion  of  the  prostitute.  ‘Jenny’ 
however,  for  Shrimpton,  is  neither  a  dramatic  monologue  nor  social  realism 
but  a  late  flowering  of  the  Romantic  genre,  the  Coleridgean  conversation 
poem.  In  VP  Kenneth  R.  Ireland  examines  the  1850  and  1870  forms  of 
Rossetti’s  ‘A  Venetian  Pastoral’,  his  sonnet  on  Giorgione’s  Concert  Cham- 
petre ,  and  the  implications  of  the  author’s  changed  notions  about  poetry 
evident  in  the  latter  version.  Christopher  S.  Nasaar  writes  a  short  note  on  a 
neglected  sonnet,  ‘Astarte  Syriaca  (For  a  Picture)’  which  among  other  late 
poems  contains  a  despairing  statement  about  the  passion  of  sexual  love  (PRR, 
1978).  William  E.  Fredeman’s  substantial  piece  on  Victorian  biography  in 
AUMLA  is  a  result  of  the  emergence,  after  nearly  a  century,  of  the  manus¬ 
cripts  of  Rossetti’s  correspondence  with  Thomas  Hall  Caine.  Fredeman 
delineates  the  history  of  the  friendship  and  the  use  made  by  Caine  of  Rossetti 
and  his  letters;  he  also  attempts  to  resolve  the  confusions  caused  by  Caine’s 
editorial  eccentricities  in  his  Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (1882), 
and  illustrates  these  in  detail  in  an  appendix. 

Donald  Thomas’s  life  of  Swinburne18  is  lively  and  pre-eminently  readable;  it 
is,  in  general,  accurate;  it  is  documented  and  informed  without  being  scholarly 
or  breaking  any  new  ground.  In  PRR  Jean  Watson  Rosenbaum  considers  the 

18 Swinburne :  The  Poet  in  His  World,  by  Donald  Thomas.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson. 
pp.  viii  +  256.  £8.50. 
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significance  of  Atalanta  in  Caly don's  primary  metaphor,  the  hunt,  and  Robert 
Peters  makes  his  way  to  detailed  comment  on  ‘Laus  Veneris’  via  ‘Notes  on 
Poems  and  Reviews’.  Terry  L.  Meyers  publishes  and  annotates  thirteen 
further  Swinburne  letters  in  N&Q.  Spanning  the  years  1864—89,  they  are 
addressed  to  D.  G.  Rossetti,  John  Payne,  J.  C.  Hotten,  Andrew  Chatto, 
Thomas  Allsop,  and  William  Bell  Scott,  and  touch  on  the  details  and  business 
of  publishing  and  writing,  health,  friendships,  and  current  events,  often  wittily. 

In  Robert  Pattison’s  critical  essay  on  Tennyson  and  Tradition™ ,  he  treats  the 
poet  as  ‘a  craftsman  consciously  working  within  a  long  and  complex  tradition 
of  poetic  forms’  in  which  memory  plays  an  important  part  -  as  vehicle  of  the 
tradition  and  inspirer  of  innovation  beyond  it.  Sources  of  the  poet’s  notion  of 
the  idyll  and  how  his  early  poetry  and  the  English  idylls  relate  to  it,  the 
‘idyllic-heroic’  Princess,  the  elegiacs  and  elegy  of  In  Memoriam,  and  epic 
vision  in  Maud  and  Idylls  of  the  King  are  Pattison’s  topics  as  he  describes  the 
curve  of  Tennyson’s  move  from  idyll  to  epic.  Pattison’s  discussion  of  forms  and 
poems  is  detailed  and  more  interesting,  informative,  and  valid  than  his 
interpretation  of  the  shape  of  the  oeuvre.  What  he  treats,  he  treats  intelligently 
but,  necessarily,  in  150  pages  many  of  Tennyson’s  poems  simply  aren’t  taken 
into  account. 

A  sense  of  unease  characterises  June  Hagen’s  book  on  Tennyson  and  his 
Publishers 20:  within  chronological  chapters  around  publisher  and  publishing 
matters,  the  author  strings  together  sections  on  her  legitimate  concerns  with 
bits  of  thin  biography.  While  providing  considerable  insight  and  documented 
particulars  of  the  poet’s  dealings  with  Moxon,  Strahan,  King,  Kegan  Paul,  and 
Alexander  Macmillan,  the  book  draws  on  earlier  and  more  distinguished 
biographers  copiously,  and  repeats  well-known  facts  and  phenomena. 
Embedded  in  Hagen’s  book,  however,  is  much  material  on  Tennyson’s 
finances  and  the  economics  of  professional  authorship  in  the  period.  Its 
substantial  contribution  is  to  the  history  of  publishing  rather  than  to  Tenny¬ 
son’s  biography. 

In  JHI  Michael  C.  C.  Adams  compares  Tennyson’s  war  poetry  of  the  1 850s 
with  American  writings  1839-65,  and  shows  that  the  idea  of  war  as  a 
rejuvenating  force  for  prosperous  nations  was  widely  held  among  introspec¬ 
tive  men.  So  armed,  he  attempts  to  ‘reinstate’  Part  III  of  Maud,  using  ‘The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade’  to  show  Tennyson’s  optimism  about  war’s  cura¬ 
tive  powers.  Tennyson’s  equivocal  ‘Sane  but  shattered’  is  Margaret  E. 
Belcher’s  conclusion  about  the  speaker  at  the  end  of  Maud  in  A  UMLA  (1978). 
Unaccountably  she  seems  unfamiliar  with  Jonathan  Wordsworth’s  controver¬ 
sial  piece  on  this  subject  (YW  55.412).  In  VP  J.  L.  Kendall  expands  on  John 
Killham’s  exegesis  of  gem  imagery  in  Maud. 

In  ‘Tennyson,  Chambers  and  Recapitulation’  (V7V)  David  Charles  Leonard 
attempts  to  ‘cement  the  relationship  between  Vestiges  of  Creation  and  Poems 
54-56’,  thereby  proving  Tennyson’s  belief  in  the  theory  of  mutability  and 
development  of  lower  to  higher  species.  Through  consideration  of  the  content 
of  Hallam’s  essay  for  the  Apostles  in  1831,  ‘Theodicaea  Novissima’,  Philip 

19 Tennyson  and  Tradition,  by  Robert  Pattison.  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  London:  Har¬ 
vard  U.P.  pp.  178.  £7.20. 

20 Tennyson  and  his  Publishers,  by  June  Steffensen  Hagen.  Macmillan,  pp.  xvi+233. 
£12. 
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Flynn  suggests  that  Tennyson’s  personal  bewilderment  in  In  Memoriam  stems 
in  part  from  the  poet's  recognition  of  the  philosophical  disparity  between  his 
own  thinking  and  Hallam’s  (SEL).  Writing  on  lIn  Memoriam :  The  Minor 
Manuscripts’  in  HLB,  Joseph  Sendry  avails  himself  of  the  Trinity  MS  access¬ 
ible  after  Ricks’s  1969  edition  of  the  Poems ,  and  of  other  minor  MSS,  to 
establish  the  sequence  in  which  the  twenty-three  minor  MSS  are  related  to 
each  other  and  to  the  major  MSS  and  first  reprinted  versions  of  In  Memoriam . 
In  Part  II  he  comments  on  seven  items  written  between  the  completion  of  the 
Heath  MS  and  the  early  stages  of  the  Trinity  MS  and  in  Part  III  on  six  MSS 
representing  insertions  after  the  Trinity  MS  was  completed.  In  an  appendix  he 
supplies  a  note  of  some  of  the  earliest  in  Memoriam  sections  after  they  left  the 
poet’s  hands  to  be  circulated  privately. 

Supporting  a  recent  defence  of  the  Prince’s  ‘weird  seizures’  Anita  Draper 
infers  from  the  Memoir  that  Tennyson  consciously  intended  to  shift  attention 
from  the  action  to  the  process  of  the  poem  and  to  strengthen  the  antitheses 
between  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  (VP).  In  ELM  in  ‘Tennyson  and  the 
Spaces  of  Life'  Margaret  Homans  investigates  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Idylls 
of  the  King  simultaneously  admits  and  forestalls  closure.  The  poem,  like  the 
knights,  drives  toward  literalisation  and  figuration.  The  degree  and  kind  of 
participation  of  the  reader  in  the  Choric  Song  of  ‘The  Lotos  Eaters’  is  explored 
by  Linda  K.  Hughes  who  draws  on  ideas  of  Wolfgang  Iser  and  Robert  Lang- 
baum  for  her  critical  categories  ( ELN ).  The  same  author  in  VP  reconsiders  the 
knotty  problems  of  the  degree  of  Tennyson’s  identification  with  the  speaker  of 
‘Ulysses’  and  the  function  of  the  poem  as  a  dramatic  monologue,  and  resolves 
them  through  biographical  and  textual  evidence. 

Interested  in  Tennyson’s  Romantic  revisionism,  Margaret  A.  Lourie  in  SIR 
views  his  early  poetry  from  a  double  perspective  -  the  impact  of  Keats  and 
Shelley  upon  it,  and  its  legacy  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  ‘Mariana’,  ‘The  Lady  of 
Shalott’,  ‘The  Palace  of  Art’,  and  ‘Tithonus’  are  considered  in  some  detail.  In 
VP  Barbara  R.  Pavlock  assesses  the  pervasive  influence  of  the  poetry  of 
Catullus  on  Tennyson  through  close  examination  of  ‘Frater  Ave  atque  Vale’, 
and  in  ‘Tennyson:  Mood  and  Myth’  ( Sydney  Studies  in  English)  Simon  S.  Fetch 
considers  Tennyson’s  uses  of  myth  to  develop  his  poetic  moods  into  a  social 
philosophy.  Edgar  F.  Shannon  Jr  and  Christopher  Ricks  augment  their  previ¬ 
ous  accounts  of  the  new  Laureate  ’-s  creative  process  in  the  writing  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Wellington  Ode  with  information  gleaned  from  the  newly  available 
earliest  manuscript  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  galley  proof  of  the 
first  edition  at  the  Tennyson  Research  Centre  (SB).  This  account  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  critical  interest,  commenting  on,  for  instance,  the  Ode’s  ‘resolute  ab¬ 
stention  from  names’.  It  concludes  with  bibliographical  descriptions  of  the 
Trinity  MS  and  the  galley  proof,  and  a  full  collation  of  alterations  in  all 
manuscripts  and  textual  variants  in  all  existing  MSS  and  printed  states. 

James  J.  Sherry  regards  Tennyson  as  a  more  private  and  difficult  poet  than 
he  is  usually  believed  to  be,  and  suggests  that  the  strength  of  the  poetry 
depends  greatly  upon  its  resistance  to  meaning;  ‘Break,  Break,  Break’  and 
‘Mariana’  serve  for  illustration  (VP).  In  N&Q  Bernard  Aspinwall  offers  a  note 
on  the  life  of  Robert  Monteith,  described  in  the  Memoir  as  ‘an  old  college 
friend’  of  the  poet’s.  Included  in  the  piece  is  the  attribution  to  Monteith,  not  in 
Wellesley ,  of  three  poems  in  the  Rambler  in  1850-1.  Edward  Lear’s  musical 
settings  and  performances  of  Tennyson’s  poems,  and  Lear’s  published  collec- 
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tion  of  the  poems  set  to  music,  are  the  subject  of  Anne  Henry  Ehrenpreis  in 
HLB.  Philip  Elliott  documents  Tennyson's  persistent  interest  in  spiritualism, 
and  Barbara  Gates  interestingly  compares  ‘Victorian  Attitudes  toward  Suicide 
and  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “Despair”  ’,  both  in  TRB  .Taking  his  cue  from  the  engrav¬ 
ing  of  Tennyson  that  hung  prominently  in  Dickens’s  library  in  Devonshire 
Terrace,  Robin  Gilmour  in  The  Dickensian  considers  Tennyson’s  possible 
influence  on  Dickens  and  concludes  that  the  novelist’s  serious  reading  of 
Tennyson  in  the  1 840s  coincided  with  his  discovery  of  and  preoccupation  with 
the  Tennysonian  subject  of  time  and  memory;  his  creative  use  of  ‘Mariana’  and 
‘Tears,  idle  tears’  in  particular  illustrates  the  degree  and  kind  of  influence. 
Lawrence  W.  Mazzeno  tried  to  redress  the  balance  in  his  account  of  Henry 
James’s  estimate  of  Tennyson,  and  concludes  in  TRB  that  while  James  did  on 
occasion  comment  unfavourably  on  Tennyson’s  works,  he  did  nevertheless 
feel  a  general  admiration  for  the  Laureate,  a  respect  evident  even  in  The 
Golden  Bowl ,  which  reveals  the  subtle  influence  of  Tennyson. 

Notes  in  TRB  include  J.  R.  M.  Tobin’s  suggestion  that  Shakespeare's  Troilus 
and  Cressida  gives  a  richer  understanding  to  the  themes  of  withdrawal  and 
second  chance  in  ‘Ulysses’,  William  Baker’s  account  of  Watts  Dunton  s 
marked  copy  of  Tiresias  and  other  Poems  and  his  review  of  it,  Linda  K. 
Hughes’s  identification  of  an  additional  source,  Walter  Scott’s  The  Pirate 
(1821),  for  Tennyson’s  Mermaid  poems,  Patricia  Marks’s  comments  on  a 
drawing  of  Henry  Hallam  prepared  for  Fraser’s  but  hitherto  unpublished,  and 
J.  M.  Gray’s  location  of  ‘Further  Milton  Echoes  in  Idylls  of  the  King'.  In 
Review  Gerhard  Joseph  thoughtfully  assesses  ‘Imperial  Criticisms’  as  seen  in 
Dwight  Culler’s  recent  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson. 


2.  The  Novel 

(a)  General 

The  first  item  in  this  year's  review  is  a  detailed  and  scholarly  study  of  The 
Religion  of  the  Heart:  Anglican  Evangelicism  and  the  Nineteenth-Century 
Novel21,  in  which  Elisabeth  Jay  aims  to  combine  aspects  of  nineteenth-century 
church  history  and  religious  belief  with  literary  appraisal.  One  of  her  purposes 
in  the  first  half  of  the  book  is  to  identify  the  Evangelicals  and  the  evolution  of 
the  movement,  its  doctrines  and  tenets.  To  this  end,  she  uses  a  body  of  minor 
religious  novels  as  one  of  her  many  historical  sources.  Major  novelists  are  also 
collectively  present,  however,  to  measure  the  Evangelical  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  novel  -  in  fostering  the  strain  of  literary  introspection, 
influencing  the  presentation  of  death,  and  supporting  the  values  of  realism. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  proceeds  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  impact  of 
Evangelicism  in  the  novels  of  George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs  Worboise 
and  Samuel  Butler.  Elisabeth  Jay  seems  justifiably  impatient  with  many  exist¬ 
ing  surveys  of  Victorian  novels  of  faith  and  doubt.  Without  ignoring  their  large 
concerns,  she  makes  an  impressive  movement  towards  specialisation  of  inter¬ 
est  and  methodological  rigour. 

Though  Michael  Wheeler  underlines  the  obvious  general  points  which 

21The  Religion  of  the  Heart:  Anglican  Evangelicism  and  the  Nineteenth-Century  Novel , 
by  Elisabeth  Jay.  Oxford:  Claredon  P.  pp.  xiii  +  297.  £12.50. 
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might  be  made  about  the  art  of  allusion  in  Victorian  fiction22,  he  has  only 
limited  success  in  providing  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  aesthetic  and  practice. 
This  is  partly  because  his  initial  terms  of  reference  are  too  narrow,  partly 
because  he  falls  into  straight  explication  of  already  overworked  ‘classics’,  and 
partly  because  he  chooses  too  many  schematically  patterned  ‘problem’  novels 
{Mary  Barton ,  Hard  Times ,  and  Robert  Elsmere).  Taken  in  combination,  these 
limitations  make  one  increasingly  aware  of  varieties  of  novel,  allusion  and 
issue  which  have  been  ignored.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  Wheeler’s  prose  is  at 
its  weakest  when  he  attempts  to  generalise  (as  when  he  concludes  that  ‘Dick¬ 
ens  opens  wide  vistas  of  major  thematic  importance  to  all  societies’). 

In  Victorian  Fantasy23,  Stephen  Prickett  eschews  an  author-centred 
approach  in  favour  of  a  richer  medley:  he  supplies  generic  definition,  historical 
background,  some  crowded  literary  history,  and  a  survey  of  main  Victorian 
fantasists  and  their  themes.  The  effect  is  kaleidoscopic  but,  given  Prickett’s 
enthusiasm,  also  stimulating.  At  points  of  pause,  he  has  some  excellent  general 
observations  to  offer -for  example,  that  much  Victorian  fantasy  is  ‘the  product 
of  exuberance  rather  than  repression’  and  makes  its  effect  through  ‘endless 
busy  detail' .  Irish  Masters  of  Fantasy2*,  edited  by  Peter  Tremayne,  contains  six 
stories  intended  to  illustrate  the  distinctively  Irish  tradition  of  horror-fantasy. 
Maturin,  Le  Fanu,  Stoker  and  M.  P.  Shiel  are  among  the  ‘masters’  included. 

Avrom  Fleishman’s  Fiction  and  the  Ways  of  Knowing:  Essays  on  British 
Novels25  contains  a  sometimes  elegant,  but  very  uneven  collection  of  essays.  In 
his  introduction,  Fleishman  declares  a  belief  in  the  wide  referential  functions 
of  the  novel  and  in  its  common  ground  with  the  ‘human  sciences’.  However, 
this  belief  is  neither  defended  nor  systematically  extended  in  subsequent 
chapters.  Those  addressed  to  Victorian  novels  (from  Wuthering  Heights  to  The 
Return  of  the  Native)  seem  to  be  straightforward  contextual  studies  which 
draw,  more  or  less  revealingly,  upon  such  areas  as  occultism,  anthropology, 
mythology,  and  social  theory. 

The  ‘woman  question’  during  the  late  Victorian  period  continues  to  be 
surveyed  in  general  terms,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  Patricia  Stubbs’s  Women 
and  Fiction:  Feminism  and  the  Novel,  1 880-192026  deals  with  much  the  same 
territory  as  is  covered  in  recent  studies  by  Lloyd  Fernando  ( YW  58.303)  and 
Gail  Cunningham  (YW  59.312).  Though  admitting  that  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  literature  and  social  change  is  a  problematic  one,  and  that  authors  such  as 
Hardy,  Meredith  and  Gissing  fought  their  battles  as  ‘realists  attempting  to 
redefine  existing  social  and  sexual  realities,  not  feminists  seeking  to  change 
them’,  Stubbs  subsequently  adopts  more  straightforwardly  feminist  criteria. 
The  result  is  a  work  which  seems  largely  to  extend  Kate  Millett’s  case  in  Sexual 
Politics  to  a  dispiritingly  bleak  conclusion  -  that  during  this  period  ‘there  was 

22The  Art  of  Allusion  in  Victorian  Fiction,  by  Michael  Wheeler.  Macmillan,  pp. 
x+182.  £10. 

23Victorian  Fantasy ,  by  Stephen  Prickett.  Hassocks,  Sussex:  Harvester  P.  pp.  xvi+257. 
£12.50. 

2i Irish  Masters  of  Fantasy:  An  Anthology,  ed.  with  intro,  by  Peter  Tremayne.  Dublin: 
Wolfhound  P.  pp.  220.  £5.50. 

25Fiction  and  the  Ways  of  Knowing:  Essays  on  British  Novels,  by  Avrom  Fleishman. 
Austin,  Tex.  and  London:  U.  of  Texas  P.,  1978.  pp.  x  +  224. 

26Women  and  Fiction:  Feminism  and  the  Novel,  1880 — 1920,  by  Patricia  Stubbs. 
Hassocks,  Sussex:  Harvester  P.;  N.Y.:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  xvi  +  263.  £10.95. 
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no  real  change  either  in  the  framework  within  which  women  existed  in  the 
novel,  or  in  the  general  assumptions  .  .  .  which  have  always  shaped  their 
literary  image’. 

Women  Writing  and  Writing  About  Women 27  includes  essays  by  Mary 
Jacobus  on  Villette  (a  version  of  which  was  noted  in  YW  59.319-20),  Gillian 
Beer  on  the  movement  beyond  the  ‘fixing  properties  of  determinism’  in 
George  Eliot  and  Virginia  Woolf,  and  by  John  Goode  on  ‘Sue  Bridehead  and 
the  New  Woman’.  Working  within  modest  limits,  Helena  Bergmann  offers  in 
Between  Obedience  and  Freedom 28  a  clear  and  orderly  exposition  of  the  roles 
of  women  in  the  early  Victorian  industrial  novel.  Examples  are  drawn  from  a 
selection  of  major  and  minor  novels  to  show  the  numerous  ways  in  which 
women  characters  help  to  communicate  a  social  theme  through  exemplifica¬ 
tion  and  illustration.  In  NCF,  Linda  Dowling  explores  the  connections  made 
by  late  Victorian  critics  between  ‘The  Decadent  and  the  New  Woman  in  the 
1 890’s’.  She  shows  how  both  groups  were  seen  (and  saw  themselves)  as  having 
common  subversive  aims  and  representing  a  force  of  cultural  anarchism. 

John  Charles  Olmsted  has  gathered  from  Victorian  periodicals  (between 
1830  and  1850)  a  representative  sample  of  more  general  essays  on  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  fiction29.  His  helpful  introduction  underlines  the  recurring 
concerns  of  working  reviewers  and  considers  how  far  their  work  may  be  seen  as 
a  step  towards  ‘the  formation  of  a  coherent  aesthetics  of  fiction'. 

Though  mainly  designed  for  the  American  reader,  Jo  McMurtry’s 
information-guide  to  Victorian  life  and  culture  as  reflected  in  its  fiction  is 
generally  helpful  as  an  introductory  primer30.  Chapters  cover  such  areas  as 
social  rank  and  titles,  religious  custom,  politics,  education,  law,  and  the  army. 

In  ‘Us  or  Them’  ( HudR ,  1978),  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks  examines  Victorian 
attitudes  to  adolescence,  drawing  upon  orthodox  moral  opinion  as  well  as  the 
more  complex  evidence  offered  by  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  and  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions.  ‘The  mythology  of  the  Victorians,’  she  concludes,  ‘like  our  own,  uses  the 
figure  of  the  adolescent  to  articulate  the  conflict  between  the  urgency  of 
progress  and  the  temptation  of  regress,  a  conflict  as  vivid  in  an  earlier  society 
committed  to  public  morality  as  in  the  present  one  of  private  self¬ 
development’.  VN  contains  an  unusual  item  by  Linda  Gertner  Zatlin,  ‘High 
Tea  and  Matzo  Balls:  Religion  in  the  Victorian  Jewish  Novel’,  in  which  she 
surveys  a  selection  of  writers  who  ‘taught  Jews  how  to  be  successful  Victorians 
while  retaining  their  essential  Jewishness’.  Combining  Marxist  and  structural¬ 
ist  approaches,  Rosemary  Jackson  ( MinnR )  discusses  ‘The  Silenced  Text: 
Shades  of  Gothic  in  Victorian  Fiction’.  She  regards  the  Gothic  element  as  a 
sub-text  which  silently  and  ‘subliminally’  interrogates  the  bourgeois  order  in 
reality  fiction.  Dickens  provides  her  with  examples  of  the  Gothic  erupting  and 

21Women  Writing  and  Writing  About  Women,  ed.  by  Mary  Jacobs.  London:  Croom 
Helm;  N.Y.:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  201.  £9.50. 

28 Between  Obedience  and  Freedom:  Woman’s  Role  in  the  Mid-Nineteenth  Century 
Industrial  Novel,  by  Helena  Bergmann.  Gothenberg  Studies  in  English  45.  Goteborg: 
Acta  Universitatis  Gothoburgensis.  pp.  169.  Sw.  Cr.  60. 

29 A  Victorian  Art  of  Fiction:  Essays  on  the  Novel  in  British  Periodicals,  1830 — 1850, 
ed.  by  John  Charles  Olmsted.  Garland  Reference  Library  of  the  Humanities  100.  N.Y. 
&  London:  Garland,  pp.  xxxv+677.  $65. 

30 Victorian  Life  and  Victorian  Fiction:  A  Companion  for  the  American  Reader,  by  Jo 
McMurtry.  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books,  pp.  315.  $17.50. 
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disrupting,  representing  ‘moments  when  the  dominant  ideology  questions 
itself’. 

(b)  Individual  novelists 

In  Robert  A.  Colby’s  prodigiously  long  study,  Thackeray’s  Canvass  of 
Humanity:  An  Author  and  His  Public31,  Thackeray  emerges  from  a  plurality  of 
moral,  social,  and  literary  contexts,  four  of  which  (on  such  matters  as  Thack¬ 
eray’s  theory  of  the  novel,  his  theatrical  and  painterly  techniques)  precede 
lengthy  chapters  on  individual  novels.  Even  here,  Colby  has  further  influences 
and  backgrounds  to  introduce.  No  doubt  the  volume’s  length  is  partly  justified 
by  his  desire  to  set  Thackeray  in  his  age  as  a  representative  Victorian  man  of 
letters,  and  so  illustrate  the  richly  ‘accretive’  imagination  of  a  man-of-all-work 
who  was  on  easy  terms  with  all  levels  of  his  culture.  On  matters  of  socio¬ 
cultural  background  Colby  shows  himself  to  be  immensely  knowledgeable. 
Yet  had  some  of  his  own  accretive  detail  been  pruned,  more  would  have  been 
gained  in  clarity  of  perspective,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  Colby  does  not  guard 
more  rigorously  against  diffuseness. 

In  a  wide-ranging  article,  ‘Stylized  Emotions,  Unrealized  Selves:  Expressive 
Characterization  in  Thackeray’  (VS),  Joan  Garrett-Goodyear  examines  Thac¬ 
keray’s  habitual  use  of  proliferating  objects  and  images  to  dramatise  the 
pressure  of  unacknowledged  feeling  and  ‘thwarted  emotionality’  in  his  charac¬ 
ters.  A  sustained  comparison  with  George  Eliot’s  methods  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Thackeray,  in  his  abiding  concern  with  hidden  compulsions  of  feeling, 
is  ‘more  prepared  to  present  the  mind  as  it  would  function  without  the 
intervention  of  shapely  rationality’.  Hence,  he  requires  a  reader  ready  to  look 
between  the  lines  and  respond  to  characters  whose  ‘anxieties  and  despairs 
come  as  images’. 

S.  A.  Muresianu  (HLB)  highlights  the  qualities  of  an  early  work  in  ‘Thack¬ 
eray’s  Flore  et  Zephyr ’,  a  folio  of  nine  lithographs  satirising  the  art  of  ballet, 
which  Thackeray  published  in  1836  under  the  name  of  ‘Theophile  Wagstaff’. 
She  discusses  the  Hogarthian  character  of  these  moral-satiric  illustrations  and 
their  relevance  to  the  later  work.  In  ‘Thackeray,  Sir  George  Smart,  and 
Weber’s  Oberon ’  (RES),  Ronald  C.  McCail  identifies  the  background  of 
musical  history  which  Thackeray  draws  upon  in  The  Ravenswing  (1843). 

Vanity  Fair  is  re-issued  in  an  Everyman’s  Library  edition  with  a  new  intro¬ 
duction  by  A.  O.  J.  Cockshut32,  in  which  he  identifies  aspects  of  Thackeray’s 
life  and  memory  which  find  a  place  in  the  novel  and  examines  the  unresolved 
tensions  underlying  its  elusive  perspectives. 

In  ‘Incest  and  the  Structure  of  Henry  Esmond'  ( NCF )  Sylvia  Manning  shows, 
through  an  analysis  of  narrative  doublings,  how  pervasive  the  incest  motif  is  in 
a  work  where  ‘the  fantasy  of  incestuous  triumph  is  not  Henry  Esmond’s  but  the 
novel’s,  or  Thackeray’s’.  Two  articles  this  year  deal  with  the  increasingly 
complex  perspectivism  at  work  in  Thackeray’s  later  fiction.  Examining  the 
novel's  conflicting  views  of  its  hero-narrator,  Mary  Rosner  (VN)  regards 


31Thackeray’s  Canvass  of  Humanity :  An  Author  and  His  Public,  by  Robert  A.  Colby. 
Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  485.  $25. 

32Vanity  Fair,  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  with  intro,  by  A.  O.  J.  Cockshut.  Everyman’s 
Library.  London,  Melbourne  and  Toronto:  Dent;  N.Y.:  Dutton,  pp.  xxiii  +  699.  hb 
£3.50,  pb  £1.50. 
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Henry  Esmond  as  an  exercise  in  multi-dimensional  narrative  which  demons¬ 
trates  ‘the  historian’s  power  to  create  and  the  limitations  of  those  creations  in 
a  confusingly  unstable  world.  In  ‘Narrative  Strategy  in  Thackeray  s  The 
Adventures  of  Philip'  (ESC),  Ina  Ferris  explores  the  implications  of  a  narrative 
whose  inward-turning  irony  diverts  attention  away  from  the  nominal  hero  and 
his  plot  to  ‘the  insecure,  alienated,  and  desperately  self-conscious  mind  of  the 
narrator’  who  is  the  true  subject  of  the  novel  and  the  key  to  its  structure.  She 
argues  that  a  narrative  logic  is  replaced  by  a  psychological  logic,  the  plot 
mirroring  the  narrator’s  strategies  of  escape,  wish-fulfilment  and  fantasy  of 
self-destruction. 

Viola  Hopkins  Winner  ( HLB ,  1978)  details  the  relationship  and  uneasy 
working  collaboration  between  ‘Thackeray  and  Richard  Doyle,  the  “wayward 
artist”  of  The  Newcomes' .  Comparing  Doyle’s  methods  of  reworking  Thack¬ 
eray’s  own  preliminary  sketches  for  the  novel,  she  measures  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  Doyle’s  pictorial  contribution.  There  is  also  a  careful  assess¬ 
ment  of  Doyle’s  influence  in  other  than  pictorial  matters  -  upon  the  novel’s 
pervasive  imagery,  art-theme,  and  the  characterisation  of  J.  J.  Ridley. 

Other  items  include  a  note  by  Lucien  A.  Leclaire  (EA )  on  ‘Richard  Beding- 
field  et  “My  cousin  Thackeray”  ’,  while  Edgar  F.  Harden  publishes  ‘Thack¬ 
eray  and  the  Carlyles:  Seven  Further  Letters’  ( SSF ),  letters  written  at  irregular 
intervals  over  a  number  of  years. 

The  first  full-length  critical  study  of  Disraeli  for  almost  a  decade,  Daniel  R. 
Schwarz’s  Disraeli’s  Fiction33  is  a  timely  and  welcome  volume.  Using  an 
approach  which  allows  him  to  move  purposefully  between  the  artist  and  the 
public  figure,  Schwarz  is  intent  on  showing  how  the  interrelation  of  social  or 
political  views  and  psychological  needs  explains  the  evolving  shape  of  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  imagined  worlds.  Novels  are  sensibly  grouped  to  bring  out  their  increas¬ 
ing  objectivity  and  sophistication.  Schwarz  argues  that  the  early  works  are 
strongly  shaped  by  inner  compulsions  and  provide  an  outlet  for  Disraeli’s 
secret  anxieties  and  aspirations,  while  also  offering  him  ways  to  test  versions  of 
his  public  and  political  identity:  they  are  ‘moral  parables  told  by  himself  to 
himself  about  ambitious  egotists’  and,  regarded  as  ‘metaphors  of  the  self’, 
reveal  his  fantasy  of  heroic  accomplishment.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  movement  from  an  interest  in  the  ‘grammar  of  personal  motives'  to  the 
fully  articulated  vision  of  historical  cause  and  effect  in  the  political  novels. 
Schwarz’s  premises  are  freshly  conceived,  and  they  lead  to  a  keen  and 
appreciative  discussion  of  the  varied  aspects  of  this  development. 

Drawing  upon  Disraeli’s  view  of  the  social  and  cultural  functions  of  the 
Church,  Nils  Clausson  ( NCF )  explores  the  basis  of  a  consistent  distinction 
made  in  the  novels  between  English  Catholics,  who  are  ‘representatives  in  the 
present  of  the  highest  ideals  of  England’s  past’,  and  recent  converts  whose 
submission  to  Rome’s  authority  has  led  them  to  turn  their  backs  on  English 
traditions  and  sacrifice  their  civic  responsibility  at  home. 

Dickens  criticism  is  predictably  varied  and  abundant  this  year,  with  an 
increasing  number  of  items  devoted  to  structuralist  readings  of  the  major 
novels.  The  appropriate  place  to  begin,  however,  is  with  a  new  biography  by 
Norman  and  Jeanne  MacKenzie34.  ‘Genius  always  pays  for  the  gift’  (Henry 

33Disraeli’s  Fiction,  by  Daniel  R.  Schwarz.  Macmillan,  pp.  viii+167.  £12. 

34Dickens:  A  Life,  by  Norman  and  Jeanne  MacKenzie.  O.U.P.  pp.  xi+434.  £8.95. 
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James)  is  their  chosen  epigraph  for  Dickens:  A  Life ,  though  the  consideration 
of  Dickens’s  genius  is  marred  by  a  largely  unremarkable  treatment  of  the 
creative  work.  Indeed,  their  extrovert  and  documentary  approach  seems  gen¬ 
erally  better  suited  to  yielding  the  public  dimensions  of  Dickens’s  career  than 
the  inner  history  of  the  writer.  Hence  they  have  their  greatest  success  in 
detailing,  with  the  help  of  recently  published  letters  and  criticism,  the  compul¬ 
sively  busy  pattern  of  Dickens  at  work  and  play,  the  growth  of  the  Victorian 
Dickens  industry,  and  relationships  within  the  Dickens  circle. 

In  contrast  to  the  synchronic  approach  adopted  by  Alexander  Welsh  in  The 
City  of  Dickens  (1971),  F.  S.  Schwarzbach  undertakes  a  study  of  Dickens’s 
evolving  response  to  the  city  and  city-life35.  In  his  view,  the  power  of  that 
response  is  best  described  in  terms  of  a  myth  evolved  uniquely  in  Dickens’s 
works,  but  also  representative  in  its  significance  -  a  myth  partly  based  upon 
traditional  polarities  of  town  and  country,  partly  rooted  in  Dickens’s  sense  of 
dislocation  as  a  boy  in  London,  but  also  shared  instinctively  by  a  whole 
generation  of  city-dwellers.  Schwarzbach’s  subsequent  reading  of  the  novels 
stresses  Dickens’s  growing  commitment  to  a  vision  of  urban  life,  and  the 
simultaneous  burning  away  of  traditional  pastoralism.  This,  in  his  view,  leads 
Dickens  to  become  the  first  modern  city-writer:  his  vision  progressively 
embraces  the  city  as  a  self-sufficient  totality,  a  systematic  growth  built  upon  a 
central  mystery,  a  model  of  the  nation’s  organisation,  a  ‘global  emporium’  and 
so  on.  Schwarzbach  is  not,  however,  uniformly  persuasive,  and  he  is  more 
convincing  in  showing  the  formation  of  urban  mythologies  in  the  early  fiction 
than  in  characterising  their  intensified  power  later  on  (his  chapter  on  Hard 
Times  is,  surprisingly,  the  weakest  in  the  book).  Indeed,  his  early  chapters  are 
outstandingly  effective  in  linking  the  statistical,  biographical,  psychic  and 
symbolic  detail  to  delineate  the  ambivalent  ‘attraction  of  repulsion’  which  lies 
at  the  heart  of  Dickensian  urban  mythologies. 

Harvester  Press  publish  two  volumes  whose  main  purpose  is  to  allow  Dick¬ 
ens  to  speak  for  himself  through  anthologised  extracts.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated,  Dickens  on  America  and  the  Americans 36  is  edited  and  spiritedly 
introduced  by  Michael  Slater.  Judiciously  reviewing  Dickens’s  private  and 
public  reactions.  Slater  concludes  that  in  his  idealism  and  energy  ‘Dickens  was 
a  natural  American  and  therefore  had  just  the  same  love/hate  relationship  with 
America  as  he  had  with  the  country  of  his  birth’.  In  Dickenson  England  and  the 
English31,  Malcolm  Andrews  neatly  combines  extracts  and  interlinking  com¬ 
mentary  to  build  up  a  picture  of  Dickens’s  Englishness  and  his  sense  of  the 
national  character:  chapters  embrace  the  domestic  scene,  landscape,  London, 
industrial  changes,  Government  and  people. 

‘My  object’,  writes  Susan  R.  Horton  in  Interpreting  Interpreting:  Interpreting 
Dickens’s  ' Dombey ’38,  ‘has  been  not  so  much  to  offer  a  new  method  for  reading 
Dickens’s  Dombey  and  Son  as  it  has  been  to  offer  a  critique  of  all  methods  of 


35Dickens  and  the  City,  by  F.  S.  Schwarzbach.  Athlone  P.  pp.  xii  +  258.  £10.50. 
36Dickens  on  American  and  the  Americans,  ed.  by  Michael  Slater.  Hassocks,  Sussex: 
Harvester  P.  pp.  ix  +  245.  £10.50. 

31Dickens  on  England  and  the  English ,  by  Malcolm  Andrews.  Hassocks,  Sussex: 
Harvester  P.  pp.  xx  +  201.  £7.50. 

38 Interpreting  Interpreting:  Interpreting  Dickens’s  ‘Dombey’ ,  by  Susan  R.  Horton. 
Baltimore,  Md.  and  London:  Johns  Hopkins  U.P.  pp.  xiii+162.  £7.25. 
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reading  Dombey,  and  also,  by  extension,  any  and  all  texts.’  The  result  is  a  lively 
and  well-written  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  interpretation  which,  while  being 
primarily  theoretical  and  interrogative,  is  fruitfully  linked  to  Dickens’s  novel  - 
its  possible  contexts,  the  historical  conventions  of  Dickensian  criticism,  and 
the  co-existence  of  widely  different  modern  approaches.  Her  modest  prescrip¬ 
tions  include  a  plea  for  greater  attention  to  Dickens’s  narrative  sequences  and 
mixed  modes  of  presentation. 

John  J.  Fenstermaker  offers  a  useful  bibliography  of  post-1940  journal 
articles  on  Dickens’s  novels  and  Christmas  books39.  Works  are  treated 
chronologically  and  entries  listed  under  topic-based  headings  such  as  charac¬ 
terisation,  composition,  influences,  structure  and  style. 

Among  its  many  valuable  articles  and  brief  notes  The  Dickensian  includes 
Peter  W.  J.  Bartrip’s  ‘ Household  Words  and  the  Factory  Accident  Con¬ 
troversy’,  Andrea  Gilchrist’s  ‘The  Power  of  the  Grotesque  in  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions'  ,  Harry  Stone’s  ‘Dickens  and  Fantasy:  The  Case  of  Uriah  Heep’,  Robin 
Gilmour’s  ‘Dickens,  Tennyson,  and  the  Past’,  and  Lewis  B.  Horne’s  ‘Hope  and 
Memory  in  Hard  Times' . 

Among  this  year’s  more  general  articles,  pride  of  place  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  Mark  Spilka’s  long  and  intriguing  essay,  ‘Leopold  Bloom  as  Jewish  Pick¬ 
wick:  A  Neo-Dickensian  Perspective’  (Novel).  Examining  Joyce’s  response  to 
Dickens  as  evidenced  by  the  recently  discovered  examination  papers  he  wrote 
in  1912,  Spilka  goes  on  to  explore  a  number  of  parallels  which  suggest  the 
nearness  of  two  masters  of  urban  bourgeois  comedy.  In  particular,  he  instances 
the  likely  attractiveness  to  Joyce  of  Dickens’s  ‘urban  evocation’  (especially  the 
urbanisation  of  speech-habits  and  popular  culture)  and  of  his  models  of 
middle-class  decency  who  heroically  survive  social  and  sexual  misadventure. 
While  showing  in  detail  how  Joyce  may  be  seen  to  have  extended,  internalised 
and  inverted  Dickensian  themes,  Spilka  resourcefully  extends  his  terms  of 
reference  to  include  the  common  bibulousness  of  the  novels,  their  treatment  of 
bourgeois  domesticity,  and  the  interest  of  both  writers  in  repressed  feelings 
which  surface  in  the  ‘quirks,  tricks,  and  predicaments’  of  comic  characters. 
Spilka’s  assurance  and  command  in  moving  between  two  worlds  make  his 
essay  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Barbara  Lecker  ( SEL )  also  writes  interestingly  on  ‘The  Split  Characters  of 
Charles  Dickens’  from  Dombey  onwards,  examining  the  ‘dual  mode  of  exis¬ 
tence’  forced  upon  such  professional  men  as  Bucket,  Jaggers  and  Wemmick. 
Even  while  endorsing  the  work  ethic,  Dickens  is  found  to  be  disquietingly 
aware  of  how  a  heartless  business  world  polarises  the  professional  identity  and 
the  private  self.  In  the  end,  however,  Dickens’s  novels  reflect  a  society  ‘deeply 
divided  against  itself,  but  with  a  genius  for  compartmentalization  that  scarcely 
admits  of  any  conflict’. 

Rosemarie  Bodenheimer’s  discussion  of  ‘Dickens  and  the  Art  of  Pastoral’ 
(CentR )  ranges  over  the  stages  of  Dickens’s  literary  career  as  represented  by 
Oliver  Twist,  David  Copperfield,  and  Great  Expectations .  The  conventional 
literary  pastoral  of  early  Dickens  has,  she  finds,  a  strategic  value  in  providing  a 
non-social  ‘place  of  immunity’  and  ideological  refuge.  Less  reliant  upon  tradi- 


39Charles  Dickens,  1 940 — 1 975:  An  analytical  subject  index  to  periodical  criticism  of 
the  novels  and  Christmas  books ,  by  John  J.  Fenstermaker.  Reference  Publication  in 
Literature  Series.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K.  Hall;  London:  George  Prior,  pp.  xix+302. 
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tional  mythologies,  later  landscapes  become  ‘a  vista  for  self-definition’  and 
respond  subtly  to  the  mind’s  acts  of  projection.  In  ES,  Raymond  Tschumi 
surveys  the  presence  of  Switzerland  and  symbolism  derived  from  its  natural 
scenery  in  Dickens’s  writings. 

Dickens’s  links  with  other  writers  form  the  substance  of  generally  shorter 
articles.  Examining  affinities  between  Dickens  and  Jonson,  A.  R.  Dutton 
(ELN)  suggests  that  Dickens  may  have  used  details  of  Jonson’s  life  as  a 
struggling  artist  in  David  Copperfield.  Anthony  Kearney  ( N&Q )  notes  the 
presence  of  ‘A  Borrowing  from  In  Memoriam  in  David  Copperfield',  while 
Judith  Skelton  Grant  (ELN)  writes  on  a  minor  point  of  contact  between 
Dickens’s  Little  Dorrit  and  George  Eliot’s  Middlemarch .  Following  up  clues 
offered  by  a  recently  discovered  letter,  E.  W.  F.  Tomlin  (EA )  traces  the 
long-lasting  friendship  between  Dickens  and  Henry  Fothergill  Chorley.  In 
‘Cruikshank’s  Oliver  and  The  Turn  of  the  Screw ’  (AL),  Jean  Frantz  Blackall 
proposes  that  James’s  'imagination  of  horrors’  in  his  nouvelle  is  influenced  by 
his  childhood  experience  of  reading  Oliver  Twist  and,  more  specifically,  by  'his 
highly  charged  reaction  to  Cruikshank’s  illustrations’. 

Examining  varieties  of  time  and  timepiece  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Patricia 
Marks  (VN)  discerns  an  emphatic  contrast  between  imprisoning  horological 
time  and  'natural  time,  a  cyclical  progression  which  is  experienced  holistically’ 
and  which  promises  a  full  life  as  well  as  rebirth  through  death.  Richard 
Maxwell  (JEGP)  writes  on  ‘Crowds  and  Creativity  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop', 
a  novel  in  which  he  finds  Dickens  to  be  acting  out  ‘a  positive  and  a  negative 
idea  of  his  own  creativity’  in  the  context  of  a  nightmarish  urban  world.  In 
‘Imagination  in  A  Christmas  Carol'  (EA),  Graham  Holderness  takes  a  fresh 
look  at  a  popular  classic  and  existing  approaches  to  it.  He  argues  that  the 
power  of  the  creative  imagination  is  diffused  through  the  medium  surrounding 
the  characters  and  affirmed  in  its  dream-logic.  Hence,  the  tale  ‘is  indeed  a 
piece  of  very  powerful  social  criticism,  but  of  a  specifically  creative  kind’. 

Combining  perspectives  drawn  from  Victorian  etiquette  books  and  Freud, 
Louise  Yelin  (VS)  engages  with  the  ‘woman  question’  in  Dombey  and  Son. 
Florence  and  Edith  are  found  to  embody  Dickens’s  view  of  alternative 
‘strategies  for  survival’  in  a  society  which  defines  women  as  ‘domestic  rela¬ 
tions’:  contrasting  modes  of  presentation  -the  fairy  tale  and  melodrama  -help 
to  characterise  these  alternatives,  define  the  subversive  yet  ambiguous  power 
each  enjoys,  while  also  suggesting  the  limits  of  their  challenge.  The  end  of  the 
novel  shows  that  ‘submission  succeeds  where  rebellion  fails’.  Patricia  Ingham 
(RES)  examines  varieties  of  ‘Speech  and  Non-Communication  in  Dombey  and 
Son',  tracing  their  significance  in  the  presentation  of  Paul’s  last  illness  and 
Dombey’s  self-enforced  isolationism. 

Applying  a  Derridan  approach  to  the  language  of  David  Copperfield,  John 
P.  McGowan  (NCF)  discovers  an  ‘implicit  critique  of  realism  ...  in  this  novel 
which  struggles  to  be  realistic’.  The  ‘failure’  of  its  realism  led  Dickens,  he 
claims,  to  his  later  formulation  of  an  aesthetic  of  fancy. 

Derridan  perspectives  are  combined  with  a  Biblical  note  in  Michael  Ragus- 
sis’s  study  of  Dickens’s  language  and  the  presentation  of  language  as  ‘ghostly 
signs’  in  Bleak  House  (NCF).  Focusing  upon  Bleak  House  as  a  novel  rooted  in 
linguistic  mystery,  Ragussis  discovers  a  text  ‘which  is  wary  of  its  own  words’ 
and  in  which  ‘mystery  becomes  a  semiology’.  This  wariness  is  shown  to  be 
especially  evident  in  the  recurring  problem  of  naming,  duplicitous  significa- 
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tion,  language  conceived  as  a  dead  letter,  and  the  conjunction  of  language  and 
disease.  The  novel  finally  points,  however,  to  'the  most  ghostly  sign  of  all’  - 
'Our  Father  stands  for  that  symbolic  silence  where  the  name  should  be,  but  is 
not’.  JWSL  includes  a  feminist  approach  to  Dickens  in  Valerie  Kennedy’s 
‘ Bleak  House :  More  Trouble  with  Esther?’. 

A  casebook  on  three  major  Dickens  novels  -  Hard  Times,  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions  and  Our  Mutual  Friend  -  proves  to  be  an  example  of  too  many  eggs  in  one 
basket40.  Its  editor,  Norman  Page,  struggles  to  achieve  representativeness  and 
variety,  but  it  remains  a  volume  of  limited  usefulness.  The  Clarendon  Edition 
of  Little  Dorrit ,  edited  by  Harvey  Peter  Sucksmith,  has  not  been  available  for 
inspection  (but  see  The  Dickensian ,  1980  for  a  review  by  Sylvere  Monod).  In 
‘Picturesque  Satire  in  Little  Dorrit'  ( HSL ),  Nancy  K.  Hill  outlines  Dickens’s 
critique  of  the  cult  of  the  picturesque,  going  on  to  examine  his  satirical 
exposure  of  its  moral  and  social  hollowness  in  Little  Dorrit.  In  NCF,  Elaine 
Showalter  writes  on  ‘Guilt,  Authority,  and  the  Shadows  of  Little  Dorrit'. 

David  Tucker  (EA  )  follows  'Dickens  at  Work  on  the  MS  of  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities' ,  comparing  three  examples  of  previously  unseen  draft  material  with 
their  later  revisions.  A.  L.  French  (. EIC )  offers  a  short  note  on  ‘Old  Pip:  The 
Ending  of  Great  Expectations' ,  arguing  that  the  novel  has  a  definite  period¬ 
setting  and  that  the  chronology  of  the  main  action  makes  the  ending,  in  either 
of  its  versions,  unambiguous.  He  concludes  that  'the  Pip  who  is  writing  Great 
Expectations  is,  at  54,  well  into  a  futile  and  celibate  middle  age’. 

Drawing  upon  Dickens’s  manuscript  notes,  Rosemary  Mundhenk  (NCF) 
shows  how  the  manipulation  of  Boffin’s  disguise  is  a  deliberate  strategy 
devised  by  Dickens  and  essential  to  ‘The  Education  of  the  Reader  in  Our 
Mutual  Friend'.  By  making  us  participate  in  the  world  of  false  appearances  and 
unsettling  our  assumptions,  she  maintains,  ‘Dickens  does  for  the  reader  what 
Boffin  does  for  Bella’.  Nancy  Aycock  Metz  writes  on  'The  Artistic  Reclama¬ 
tion  of  Waste  in  Our  Mutual  Friend'  (NCF),  emphasising  the  reclaiming 
function  of  imagination  found  in  multiple  human  efforts  to  articulate,  analyse, 
and  creatively  transcend  disintegrating  waste. 

Though  a  fair  amount  of  Bronte  criticism  has  appeared  this  year,  it  is 
dominated  almost  exclusively  by  items  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  A  more  general 
work  is  Anne  Passel’s  admirably  comprehensive  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography 41,  a  guide  to  secondary  criticism  covering  the 
period  from  1846  to  the  present.  Despite  a  tendency  towards  over-fussy 
sectionalisation,  this  volume  seems  exemplary  in  its  range,  accuracy,  and 
judicious  annotation:  it  also  includes  items  produced  as  late  as  1978. 

Meticulously  edited  by  Herbert  Rosengarten  and  Margaret  Smith,  the 
Clarendon  Edition  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Shirley  has  now  appeared42.  The  text 
is  based  upon  that  of  the  first  edition,  though  the  editors  have  not  failed  to 
make  rational  emendations.  A  succinct  introduction  outlines  the  history  of  the 


40 Dickens:  Hard  Times’,  ‘ Great  Expectations’ ,  and  ‘Our  Mutual  Friend',  A  Casebook, 
ed.  by  Norman  Page.  Casebook  Series.  Macmillan,  pp.  211.  hb  £9.50,  pb  £3.95. 

41 Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte:  An  Annotated  Bibliography,  by  Anne  Passel.  Garland 
Reference  Library  of  the  Humanities  167.  N.Y.  and  London:  Garland,  pp.  x  +  359.  $33. 

42 Shirley ,  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  ed.  by  Herbert  Rosengarten  and  Margaret  Smith.  The 
Clarendon  Edition  of  the  Novels  of  the  Brontes.  Oxford:  Clarendon  P.  pp  xli  +  835 
£22.50. 
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novel  s  composition  and  textual  history.  The  edition  also  includes  substantial 
notes,  together  with  appendixes  containing  Charlotte’s  original  preface  and 
source  material  from  the  Leeds  Mercury  (1812)  and  the  Quarterly  Review 
(1848). 

Articles  on  individual  novels  include  Richard  J.  Dunn’s  The  Natural  Heart: 
Jane  Eyre’s  Romanticism'  (WC),  in  which  he  considers  how  Jane’s  autobio¬ 
graphy  derives  its  power  as  a  romantic  statement  from  her  capacity  and  longing 
for  visionary  experience.  In  'Jane  Eyre  and  the  Mot  Tabou ’  ( MLN ),  Herman 
Rapaport  pursues  ‘a  poetic  of  hauntedness’  in  a  novel  remarkable,  he  feels,  for 
its  plurality  of  disembodied  and  distanced  voices.  There  follows  a  wildly 
ingenious  analysis  of  echoing  sounds  (particularly  variants  of  ‘Eyre’)  whose 
force  is  ‘the  constant  reference  ...  to  a  concealed  script’  -  the  script  centring, 
rather  predictably,  upon  the  heroine’s  ghostly  mere.  Caesarea  Abartis  {JPC) 
provides  a  routine  assessment  oiJane  Eyre  as  a  prototype  for  modern  Gothic 
works  by  female  writers. 

Charlotte  Bronte’s  novels  continue  to  attract  feminist  critics.  In  ESC  E. 
Margaret  Fulton  has  a  lengthy  discussion  of ‘Jane  Eyre:  The  Development  of  a 
Female  Consciousness’,  in  which  she  traces  the  emergence  of  ‘a  new  cosmic 
and  social  reality’  in  Jane’s  heroic  struggle  with  hierarchical  male  society. 
JWSL  contains  Carol  A.  Senf’s  'Jane  Eyre:  The  Prison-House  of  Victorian 
Marriage’,  and  Judith  Plotz’s  ‘  "Potatoes  in  a  Cellar”:  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
Villette  and  the  Feminized  Imagination’. 

Janice  Carlisle  ( ELH )  undertakes  a  close  and  sophisticated  analysis  of  ‘The 
Face  in  the  Mirror:  Villette  and  the  Conventions  of  Autobiography’.  Invoking 
the  context  of  mid-century  experiments  in  autobiography,  she  highlights  the 
fugitive  mirrors  and  masks  in  Villette  by  which  Charlotte  Bronte  refocuses 
events  in  her  life  to  preserve  privacy  of  self  while  also  enjoying  public  revela¬ 
tion.  Evasions,  displacements  of  feeling,  and  distortions  of  temporal  perspec¬ 
tive  created  by  Tucy  -who  acts  as  Charlotte  Bronte’s  mask  -point  to  a  hidden 
and  ‘unconfessed  confession’  which  becomes  evident  only  on  re-reading  the 
novel. 

Jeanne  Delbaere-Garant  finds  common  dualities  and  elements  of  a  shared 
metaphysical  outlook  in  ‘The  Divided  Worlds  of  Emily  Bronte,  Virginia  Woolf 
and  Janet  Frame’  ( ES ).  Angus  Easson  (N& Q)  explicates  Anne  Bronte’s  use  of 
glow-worm  images  in  Agnes  Grey  and  follows  them  to  their  likely  source, 
Oliver  Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature  (1774).  BST  contains  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  contributions,  including  Margaret  Lane’s  address  on  the  friendship 
between  Charlotte  and  Mrs  Gaskell,  Joan  Quarm’s  ‘Arming  Me  From  Fear: 
Branwell  Bronte’s  Contribution  to  Wuthering  Heights ,  and  J.  A.  V.  Chappie’s 
‘An  Author’s  Life:  Elizabeth  Gaskell  and  the  Wedgwood  Family’. 

Angus  Easson’s  study  of  Elizabeth  Gaskell43  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
balanced  survey  to  date  of  her  life  and  work.  The  opening  chapter,  an  intimate 
portrait  of  her  background  and  family  culture,  sets  the  appropriate  tone  for  a 
study  which  constantly  reveals  how  fully  the  writings  take  their  quality  from 
the  character  of  Mrs  Gaskell,  her  culture  and  its  context.  Subsequent  chapters 
range  through  the  entire  canon,  from  novels  to  letters.  They  also  introduce  the 
different  sides  of  character  brought  into  play  in  her  varied  writings:  for 
example,  Easson’s  first-hand  contact  with  manuscripts  allows  him  to  show  the 

43 Elizabeth  Gaskell ,  by  Angus  Easson.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  ix+278.  £7.95. 
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novelist  handling  her  materials,  and  informal  letters  prompt  the  comment  that 
Mrs  Gaskell  can  be  seen  ‘working  out  ideas,  breaking  down  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  things,  full  of  anecdote,  quotation,  and  delighted  reference  -  a  mind 
alive,  seizing  often  the  moments  left  her  in  the  busiest  of  lives’.  Easson’s  style 
and  method  seem  consistently  on  target,  sympathetically  attuned  to  a  writer 
who  (in  his  own  concluding  words)  ‘was  not  a  difficult  author,  though  often  a 
subtle  one’. 

Articles  on  Mrs  Gaskell  include  a  revaluation  of  Mary  Barton  by  Jack  L. 
Culross  ( BJRL ,  1978),  who  returns  to  the  question  of  how  private  and  public 
plots  relate  to  each  other.  Rosemary  Bodenheimer  ( NCF )  forcefully  re-states 
the  case  that  North  and  South  is  Mrs  Gaskell’s  most  courageous  and  radical 
novel  in  confronting  the  process  of  irrevocable  change’:  emphasis  falls  upon 
Mrs  Gaskell’s  method  of  depicting  social  change  in  terms  of  ‘the  confused 
process  of  response  and  accommodation  that  attends  it’. 

A  safe  generalisation  is  that  this  year’s  section  on  George  Eliot  will  be  much 
briefer  than  next  year’s,  when  the  full  impact  of  the  Eliot  centennial  celebra¬ 
tions  will  be  felt  in  these  pages.  Meanwhile,  Hugh  Witemeyer  offers  a  systema¬ 
tic  and  well-researched  study  of  George  Eliot  and  the  Visual  Arts 44.  His 
opening  chapters  patiently  reconstruct  George  Eliot’s  general  acquaintance 
with  the  world  of  art  -  her  knowledge  of  paintings,  pictorial  tastes,  and  the 
nineteenth-century  version  of  ut  pictura  poesis  she  inherited.  Witemeyer  goes 
on  to  outline  her  developing  awareness  of  the  principal  genres  and  the  literary 
use  she  makes  of  them.  He  shows  that  Dutch  genre -painting  is  only  one  of 
many  sources  of  inspiration:  the  influence  of  portraiture,  historical  and  sacred 
painting,  and  landscape  art  is  just  as  marked  in  her  novels.  Ruskin  and  G.  E. 
Lessing  are  shown  to  be  major  influences  upon  her  theory  and  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  painters  a  main  source  of  inspiration.  The  study  concludes  with  a  chapter 
on  Frederic  Leighton’s  illustrations  for  Romola  and  with  reproductions  of 
George  Eliot’s  favourite  paintings. 

In  SNNTS  Lawrence  Jay  Dessner  argues  for  the  importance  of  ‘The  Auto¬ 
biographical  Matrix  of  Silas  Marner' .  He  shows  how  George  Eliot’s  trying 
experiences  and  writing  immediately  preceding  Silas  Marner  are  vital  to  an 
understanding  of  the  novel’s  situations  and  emotional  patterns.  L&H  includes 
a  lengthy  ‘materialist  analysis’  by  Peter  Widdowson,  Paul  Stigant  and  Peter 
Brooker,  who  consider  the  relation  of  art  to  ideology  on  the  basis  of  a 
comparison  between  Adam  Bede  and  Mrs  Oliphant's  Salem  Chapel.  Henry 
Sikorski  ( N&Q )  offers  a  brief  note  on  ‘The  Catastrophe  of  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss'.  Beginning  with  a  consideration  of  Latimer’s  prevision  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  experiment  which  make  ‘The  Lifted  Veil'  one  of  George  Eliot’s  strangest 
works,  Charles  Swann  (L&H)  draws  attention  to  elements  of  the  ‘horror  story' 
which  disturbingly  question  the  author’s  own  most  precious  values  and  the 
very  nature  of  artistic  endeavour. 

A  handsome  edition  of  George  Eliot's  ' Middlemarch'  Notebooks:  A  Trans¬ 
cription  has  appeared45,  edited  by  John  Clark  Pratt  and  Victor  A.  Neufeldt. 


44 George  Eliot  and  the  Visual  Arts ,  by  Hugh  Witemeyer.  New  Haven,  Conn,  and 
London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  238.  £14. 

45 George  Eliot's  'Middlemarch'  Notebooks:  A  Transcription,  ed.  with  intro,  by  John 
Clark  Pratt  and  Victor  A.  Neufeldt.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and  London:  U.  of  Califor¬ 
nia  P.  pp.  lii  +  305.  £16.50. 
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Complementing  the  previous  work  of  Jerome  Beaty  and  Anna  Kitchel,  these 
notebooks  cover  a  period  from  1868  to  1871  and  provide  an  important  guide 
to  the  backgrounds  and  sources  which  helped  to  shape  Middlemarch.  In  their 
introduction,  the  editors  usefully  isolate  the  main  areas  of  George  Eliot’s 
reading,  indicating  how  this  research  may  have  influenced  her  conception  of 
characters  (particularly  Lydgate  and  Casaubon)  and  the  thematic  structure  of 
the  novel.  They  also  date  the  notebook  entries,  supply  a  checklist  of  George 
Eliot’s  known  reading,  and  indicate  the  many  ways  in  which  ‘productive 
reading  went  hand  in  hand  with  productive  writing’. 

In  his  stimulating  discussion  of  ‘The  Study  of  Provincial  Life  in  Middle- 
march. ,  (English),  Alan  W.  Bellringer  shows  the  ways  in  which  Middle- 
march  can  be  regarded  as  a  study  of  continuous  progress  as  found  in  an 
‘irregularly  moving  social  organism’  to  whose  erratic  motions  characters  must 
adapt.  Applying  Riehl’s  concept  of  the  ‘consentaneity  of  development  be¬ 
tween  private  and  public  life',  Bellringer  argues  that  the  relationship  between 
individual  and  community  in  Middlemarch  is  a  relationship  between  two 
developing  entities.  He  aims  to  provide  a  corrective  to  readings  of  the  novel 
which  emphasise  only  its  static,  spatial  design,  suggesting  that  ‘the  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  private  and  public  life  is  .  .  .  much  more  a  matter  of  rates  of  change 
and  of  adaptability  to  the  unexpected  pace  of  developments  than  of  keeping 
and  breaking  rules’.  A  valuable  analysis  follows  of  characters  and  classes 
attuned  to  the  Middlemarch  ‘stream’.  Rosemary  D.  Ashton  (RES)  surveys  the 
influence  of  Comte,  Feuerbach  and  Spinoza  upon  ‘The  Intellectual  “Medium” 
of  Middlemarch1 . 

In  ‘George  Eliot  and  the  Jews’  (PR)  Irving  Howe  makes  a  splendidly 
vigorous  case  for  the  experimental  richness  of  Daniel  Deronda.  Though  he 
sympathetically  reviews  the  significance  of  the  Jewish  sections,  most  of  Howe’s 
admiration  is  reserved  for  the  ‘darkly  luminous’  portrait  of  English  society. 

Items  on  Trollope  and  Meredith  are  scarce  this  year.  Volume  1  of  Anthony 
Trollope:  The  Complete  Short  Stories 46  has  appeared  in  a  handsome  edition 
and  contains  his  eight  Christmas  stories.  Carefully  documenting  Trollope’s 
acquaintance  with  and  response  to  eighteenth-century  writers,  Andrew 
Wright  (Novel)  examines  the  paucity  of  historical  imagination  which  makes 
Trollope  a  man  of  his  own  time  and  seemingly  unaffected  by  the  idea  of 
history.  He  is  careful  to  add,  however,  that  this  self-acknowledged  deficiency 
makes  Trollope  a  special  kind  of  witness  to  the  immediate  and  gives  his  work  a 
Jonsonian  vividness.  Beginning  where  Wright  finishes,  Geoffrey  Harvey 
(YES)  convincingly  establishes  instances  of  ‘Trollope’s  Debt  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance  Drama’  in  several  novels.  He  maintains  that  such  a  debt  shows  a  ‘more 
radical’  Trollope  who  finds  ‘the  whole  ethos  of  the  Jacobean  drama  in  particu¬ 
lar  a  stimulating  reflection  of  his  own  society’.  Keith  Cushman  (PSt)  offers  a 
detailed  reading  of  Trollope’s  Autobiography  which  stresses  how,  in  the  con¬ 
flicting  impulses  of  self-projection  and  self-concealment  it  manifests,  the  work 
‘tells  us  so  much  about  its  author  in  spite  of  itself’,  particularly  about  the  drive 
from  an  unhappy  childhood  towards  success  as  public  servant  and  writer. 

The  relationship  between  nineteenth-century  southern  England  and  its 
literary  image  in  Hardy’s  Wessex  forms  the  substance  of  Andrew  Enstice’s 

46 Anthony  Trollope:  The  Complete  Short  Stories,  Volume  /,  The  Christmas  Stories,  ed. 
with  intro,  by  Betty  Jane  Breyer.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.:  Texas  Christian  U.P.  pp.  viii  +  248. 
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Thomas  Hardy:  Landscapes  of  the  Mind4'1.  Though  Enstice  offers  some  felicit¬ 
ous  close  readings  as  local  historian  and  critic,  his  larger  terms  of  reference 
remain  broad  and  impressionistic  - ‘landscape  of  the  mind’,  ‘the  landscape  of 
general  effect’,  ‘enclosed’  and  ‘unenclosed’  landscape.  Such  terms  constantly 
tempt  Enstice  into  reading  the  fiction  as  if  it  were  lyric  poetry:  not  unexpec¬ 
tedly,  therefore,  he  is  much  happier  with  the  places  than  the  people  of  Wessex, 
more  impressive  on  the  fixed  ‘tonality’  of  landscape  than  the  gradually  evolv¬ 
ing  region. 

Joan  Grundy  provides  a  useful  survey  of  Hardy’s  interest  in  and  adaptation 
of  the  various  sister  arts  in  his  writings48.  She  provides  little  in  the  way  of 
general  perspective  other  than  briefly  to  examine  Hardy’s  interest  in  ‘the 
solidarity  of  all  the  arts’  and  the  existence  of  a  ‘composite  Muse’.  The  subse¬ 
quent  chapters  (on  pictorial  and  dramatic  art,  cinematic  devices,  music  and 
drama)  offer  a  generous  selection  of  examples  from  fiction  and  poetry. 

Hardy  criticism  is  supplemented  this  year  by  two  volumes  of  collected 
essays.  The  first.  Critical  Approaches  to  the  Fiction  of  Thomas  Hardy49,  is 
disappointingly  uneven,  though  it  contains  excellent  essays  by  Mary  Jacobus, 
Elaine  Showalter,  and  Leon  Waldoff.  The  second  volume.  The  Novels  of 
Thomas  Hardy50,  is  more  directly  engaged  with  the  fiction  and  more  moder¬ 
ately  priced.  It  includes  interesting  essays  by  Rosalind  Miles,  Robert  B. 
Heilman,  Juliet  M.  Grindle,  Patricia  Gallivan,  and  Philippa  Tristram.  An 
original  contribution  to  both  volumes  is  made  by  Simon  Gatrell,  whose  two 
essays,  ‘Hardy  the  Creator:  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd ’  and  ‘Hardy, 
House-Style,  and  the  Aesthetics  of  Punctuation’,  suggest  new  ways  of 
approaching  Hardy’s  creative  intentions  by  way  of  the  original  manuscripts 
and  their  various  printed  versions. 

In  ‘Emma  Hardy  and  the  MS.  of  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eves'  ( N&Q ),  Suleiman  M. 
Ahmad  returns  to  the  question  of  Emma’s  contribution  to  a  Hardy  manuscript. 
Michael  Benazon  re-assesses  a  Hardy  novella  of  1883  in  ‘  “The  Romantic 
Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid”:  Hardy’s  Modern  Romance'  (ESC).  In  ‘Fatalism 
and  Symbolism  in  Hardy:  An  Analysis  of  “The  Grave  by  the  Handpost”  ’ 
(OL),  Andreas  Haarder  replies  to  critics  of  Hardy’s  pessimistic  fatalism. 

In  ELN ,  Robert  Higbie  draws  upon  a  description  in  Bede  to  explain  ‘The 
Flight  of  the  Swallow  in  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge' .  ‘By  attuning  us  to  the 
landscape.  Hardy  attunes  us  to  a  way  of  reading  the  novel  itself,’  asserts  D.  H. 
Fussell  in  ‘The  Sunlit  Landscape  of  Tess  of  the  d'  Urbervilles'  (JLVSG).  He 
goes  on  to  examine  the  symbolic  congruences  between  human  and  event  and 
landscape,  also  interpreting  some  of  its  main  themes  in  terms  of  ambivalent 
sun  imagery.  In  ‘Pattern  and  Contrast  in  Jude  the  Obscure'  (EA),  Lewis  B. 
Horne  shows  how  structural  contrasts,  particularly  those  involving  symbols  of 
the  journey  and  the  cell,  underline  the  disparity  between  expectation  and 
achievement  in  this  ‘tragedy  of  unfulfilled  aims’.  Joseph  Dobrinsky  (EA) 
offers  ‘Un  Inedit  de  Thomas  Hardy:  quatre  schemas  pour  une  adaption 

47 Thomas  Hardy:  Landscapes  of  the  Mind ,  by  Andrew  Enstice.  Macmillan  pp 
xii  +  205.  £10. 

4SThomas  Hardy  and  the  Sister  Arts,  by  Joan  Grundy.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiii+ 204.  £8.95. 

49Critical  Approaches  to  the  Fiction  of  Thomas  Hardy,  ed.  by  Dale  Kramer.  Macmil¬ 
lan.  pp.  x+218.  £12. 

50The  Novels  of  Thomas  Hardy,  ed.  by  Anne  Smith.  Vision  Critical  Studies  Series. 
Vision,  pp.  196.  £5.95. 
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dramatique  de  Jude  the  Obscure ’.  A  final  item  is  Donald  Wesling’s  short  note 
on  ‘Hardy,  Barnes,  and  the  Provincial’  (VN). 

Drawing  upon  previously  unpublished  material,  Anne  Clarke  has  produced 
an  admirably  full  biography  of  Lewis  Carroll51.  She  throws  new  light  on  his 
childhood,  family  life  and  juvenilia,  while  access  to  Carroll’s  manuscript 
diaries  enables  her  to  recreate  the  day-to-day  texture  of  his  later  life.  Carroll 
students  will  also  welcome  a  revised  and  updated  version  of  The  Lewis  Carroll 
Handbook52,  a  revision  undertaken  by  Denis  Crutch. 

Richard  Allen  Cave’s  full-length  study  of  George  Moore’s  fiction53  is  not¬ 
able  for  its  detailed,  fair-minded  assessment  of  the  writer’s  development.  He 
treats  the  novels  chronologically,  viewing  them  in  three  phases  (‘The  Novel  of 
Social  Realism’,  ‘A  Phase  of  Experiment’,  and  ‘Styles  for  Consciousness’)  and 
in  the  context  of  his  reading  and  literary  affiliations.  Cave  has  particularly  good 
chapters  on  literary  Wagnerism  and  The  Lake  as  a  Wagnerian  novel.  In  ‘A 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  Critic:  Joyce,  Moore,  and  the  Background  of  “The 
Dead’’  ’  (ELT),  Anita  Gandolfo  re-examines  Joyce’s  debt  to  Moore,  claiming 
that  such  slight  evidence  of  borrowing  as  exists  does  not  constitute  a  conclusive 
influence.  Their  literary  relationship  is,  she  feels,  more  subtle  and  elusive.  A 
largely  contrasting  view,  based  upon  wider  evidence,  is  offered  by  Michael 
West  ( HLB ,  1978)  who  argues  that  Moore’s  The  Untilled  Field  (1903)  is  the 
major  influence  upon  Dubliners.  Examining  previously  unnoticed  parallels,  he 
argues  a  convincing  case  for  a  ‘recomposition  of  elements  garnered  from 
Moore’  in  several  of  Joyce's  stories.  In  ‘George  Moore’s  Use  of  Celtic  Materi¬ 
als:  What  and  How?’  (ELT)  Jack  Wayne  Weaver  outlines  the  Celtic  lore  which 
enticed  Moore  to  Ireland  and  which  he  used  innovatively  in  his  fiction  between 
1899  and  1911. 

In  ‘Samuel  Butler’s  Notebooks:  The  Outlook  of  a  Victorian  Black  Sheep’ 
(ELT)  Hans-Peter  Breuer  examines  the  opinions  of  Butler  as  rebel  and 
controversial  champion  of  ‘democracy  of  the  mind’,  measuring  the  strength  of 
his  often  peevish,  but  fiercely  instinctive  non  serviam.J.  L.  Wisenthal  (Mosaic) 
detects  a  mischievously  irreverent  intention  in  Butler’s  inversion  of  St  Paul’s 
teaching  in  The  Way  of  All  Flesh.  Exploring  Butler’s  divergence  from  Pauline 
dogma  on  grace,  self-denial  and  material  possessions,  Wisenthal  concludes 
that  St  Paul  is  built  into  the  novel  ‘as  the  most  eminent  Victorian  of  them  all’. 

In  The  Alien  Art:  A  Critical  Study  of  George  Gissing’s  Novels54,  Michael 
Collie  offers  a  challenging  account  of  the  writer  and  his  development.  ‘Alien’ 
proves  to  be  a  key  term  in  this  study,  and  Collie  traces  the  effect  of  Gissing’s 
position  as  an  isolated  outsider  in  his  ‘modern’  subjects,  emergence  as  a 
craftsman,  and  affiliations  with  European  (rather  than  British)  writers.  Not¬ 
able  items  in  The  Gissing  Newsletter  this  year  include  ‘Gissing’s  Born  in  Exile: 
Spiritual  Distance  between  Author  and  Character’  by  W.  Francis  Browne; 

5'Lewis  Carroll:  A  Biography ,  by  Anne  Clark.  London,  Toronto  and  Melbourne: 
Dent.  pp.  284.  £6.95. 

52The  Lewis  Carroll  Handbook,  by  Sidney  Herbert  Williams  and  Falconer  Madan, 
newly  revised  by  Denis  Crutch.  Folkestone,  Kent:  Dawson;  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon 
Books,  pp.  xix  +  340.  £15. 

S3A  Study  of  the  Novels  of  George  Moore,  by  Richard  Allen  Cave.  Irish  Literary 
Studies  3.  Gerrards  Cross,  Bucks.:  Colin  Smythe,  1978.  pp.  271.  £8.95. 

54The  Alien  Art:  A  Critical  Study  of  George  Gissing's  Novels,  by  Michael  Collie. 
Folkestone,  Kent:  Dawson;  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books,  pp.  ix+197.  £9. 
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‘Gissing’s  Correspondence  with  Clara  Collet,  M.A.,  Social  Investigator  and 
Reformer’  by  Pierre  Coustillas;  and  two  articles  by  John  Halperin,  ‘Gissing, 
Marriage,  and  Women’s  Rights:  The  Case  of  Denzil  Quarrier'  and  ‘On  The 
Unclassed  as  Autobiography’. 


3.  Prose 

This  section  has  five  categories:  a)  Bibliography  and  general  works; 
b)  Individual  authors;  c)  Periodicals  and  history  of  publishing;  d)  Visual  art; 
e)  Social  history. 

(a)  Bibliography  and  general  works 

English  Prose  and  Criticism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 55  bills  itself  as  ‘A 
Guide  to  Information  Services’.  It  is  an  annotated  selective  bibliography  with 
an  emphasis  on  critical  studies  since  1960,  although  it  does  list  earlier  impor¬ 
tant  works.  After  sections  on  ‘Basic  Surveys  and  Reference  Works’  and 
‘Background’  it  lists  thirty-four  authors  and  supplies  a  highly  selective  list  of 
their  writings,  and  a  selection  of  secondary  material.  The  choice  of  authors 
seems  odd,  as  do  the  categories  under  which  they  are  classified;  thus  G.  H. 
Lewes,  R.  Hutton,  E.  S.  Dallas,  and  Swinburne  are  missing  entirely,  and  not  to 
be  found  under  ‘Critical,  Philosophical,  Polemical’  or  ‘Journalistic’.  The  sec¬ 
tion  on  periodicals  has  yawning  gaps.  Although  appearing  in  1 97 9,  this  volume 
in  general  includes  material  fully  only  through  1974;  1975  and  1976  are 
patchy  and  1977  is  represented  by  one  book,  published  by  the  publisher  of  the 
volume.  At  least  one  of  the  annotations  -  on  YW  -  is  simply  misleading.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  this  volume  offers  to  readers  of  DeLaura’s  Victorian  Prose 
(1973)  or  NCBEL,  Vol.  3,  except  updating,  and  then  not  enough.  Its  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  unevenness  do  not  recommend  it. 

The  Kipling  Papers 56  is  a  list  of  the  papers  accumulated  by  Kipling,  his  wife, 
and  his  daughter  Elsie  Bambridge,  and  now  deposited  by  the  National  Trust  in 
the  Library  at  the  University  of  Sussex.  The  material  belonged  originally  to 
Kipling’s  father,  Kipling  himself,  and  his  children,  and  illustrates  almost  every 
period  of  the  author’s  life. 

Victorian  Writers  and  the  City 57  contains  seven  essays.  In  ‘Rus  in  Urbe’ 
Jean-Paul  Hulin,  writing  interestingly  on  ‘rurality’  and  the  anti-urban  bias  of 
most  British  authors,  examines  various  Victorian  analyses  of  the  nature  of  the 
city  and  the  country,  and  the  incidence  of  the  ‘rus  in  urbe’  theme  in  the  novels 
of  Dickens;  Marc  Reboul  considers  ‘Charles  Kingsley:  the  Rector  in  the  City’, 
and  Philippe  Jaudel  ‘Ruskin’s  Vision  of  Two  Cities’.  Pieces  by  Pierre  Coustil¬ 
las  and  Michel  Krzak  treat  respectively  ‘Gissing’s  Variations  on  Urban  and 
Rural  Life’  and  ‘Arthur  Morrison's  East  End  of  London’.  In  ‘Frederic  Harri¬ 
son:  the  Positivist  as  Urbanist’  Martha  Salmon  Vogeler  describes  Harrison’s 

55 English  Prose  and  Criticism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  ed.  by  Harris  W.  Wilson  and 
Diane  Long  Hoeveler.  Vol.  18  in  the  American  Literature,  English  Literature  and 
World  Literatures  in  English  Information  Guide  Series.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research 
Co.  pp.  xx  +  437.  $24. 

MThe  Kipling  Papers ,  [by  John  Burt],  Falmer,  Sussex:  U.  of  Sussex  Library  Manus¬ 
cripts  Section,  pp.  54.  n.p. 

57 Victorian  Writers  and  the  City ,  ed.  by  Jean-Paul  Hulin  and  Pierre  Coustillas.  Lille: 
Publications  de  l’Universite  de  Lille  III.  pp.  204.  n.p. 
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conception  of  the  ideal  city  as  well  as  his  interest  in  the  future,  present,  and  past 
of  some  of  Europe’s  great  cities,  and  Daniel  Bacquemont’s  ‘The  City  in 
Kipling’s  Symbolism’  looks  at  the  significance  of  the  words  ‘town’  and  ‘city’  in 
Kipling’s  fiction. 

In  Victorian  Noon5B ,  a  collection  of  essays  about  English  literature  in  1850, 
Carl  Dawson  discusses  well-known  works  in  terms  of  contemporary  responses, 
historical  circumstances,  and  pertinent  traditions  or  parallels.  The  nine  essays 
which  follow  an  introductory  survey  are:  ‘Poetics:  The  Hero  as  Poet’;  Tn 
Memoriam :  The  Uses  of  Dante  and  Wordsworth’;  ‘Dramatic  Elegists:  Arnold, 
Clough  and  Browning  at  Mid-Century’;  ‘Phases  of  the  Soul:  The  Newman 
Brothers’;  ‘  “The  Lamp  of  Memory”:  Wordsworth  and  Dickens’;  ‘Men  of 
Letters  as  Hacks  and  Heroes’  (on  fiction  and  novelists);  ‘Polemics:  Charles 
Kingsley  and  Alton  Locke' ;  and  ‘Postscripts:  On  the  Eve  of  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion'.  Not  a  clutch  of  disparate  periodical  pieces,  Victorian  Noon  is  shaped  and 
thoughtful;  it  offers  a  series  of  interrelated  perspectives  on  familiar  authors 
and  their  works. 

In  Paul  G.  Blount’s  George  Sand  and  the  Victorian  World 59  is  the  germ  of  an 
important  book  on  his  announced  wide  subject.  Blount’s  method  of  hiving  off 
themes  in  the  life,  work,  and  reception  of  Sand  results  in  narrow,  thin  but 
tantalising  chapters  -  on  such  topics  as  the  author’s  politics,  role  as  artist,  and 
Victorian  anti-feminism  -  which  are  primarily  descriptive,  and  eschew 
thoughtful  and  wide-ranging  analysis.  ‘The  Victorian  World’  is  an  ambitious 
undertaking,  and  Blount  does  not  produce  what  he  promises;  rich  material, 
much  of  it  drawn  from  periodical  reviews  of  the  day,  is  recorded  or  set  down, 
but  little  is  done  with  it.  The  three  chapters  on  the  response  of  specific 
Victorian  writers  to  Sand’s  life  and  work  manifest  a  similar  thinness.  The 
Brownings  chapter  is  almost  exclusively  biographical ;  in  ‘George  Eliot’  Blount 
rapidly  sketches  biographical  references  and  echoes,  then  moves  on  directly  to 
the  way  in  which  the  two  Georges  were  linked  by  other  Victorians;  there  is  no 
analysis  or  even  mention  of  ways  in  which  the  novels  of  George  Eliot  were 
influenced  by  the  work  of  Sand.  The  culminating  and  best  chapter,  on  Arnold, 
is  better  in  this  respect,  and  contains  discussion  of  Sand’s  relation  to  Arnold’s 
poetry  and  criticism,  although  Blount  uses  in  two  instances  other  critics’  views 
to  assess  influence  rather  than  his  own.  The  notes  and  bibliography  are  useful 
and  full,  and  Blount  appends  a.‘partial  list’  of  translations  into  English  pub¬ 
lished  between  1847  and  1902. 

The  Aesthetes 60  is  a  source  book  -  a  compilation  of  selections  annotated  and 
arranged  thematically  -  edited  and  introduced  by  Ian  Small.  Walter  Pater 
figures  most  and  centrally  in  the  selections  and  in  the  introduction,  which 
provides  a  brief  historical  survey  and  critical  analysis  of  the  material  that 
follows.  Small’s  three  general  categories,  ‘Aesthetic  Criticism  and  Polemic’, 
‘Works  of  Aestheticism’,  and  ‘Reactions  to  Aestheticism’  include  portions  of 
most  of  the  expected  texts  in  English  by  Swinburne,  Pater,  Whistler,  Wilde, 


58 Victorian  Noon ,  by  Carl  Dawson.  Baltimore,  Md.  and  London:  Johns  Hopkins  U.P. 
pp.  xv+268.  £1 1.25. 

5sGeorge  Sand  and  the  Victorian  World,  by  Paul  G.  Blount.  Athens,  Ga:  U.  of  Georgia 
P.  pp.  ix+190.  $13.50. 

60The  Aesthetes:  A  Sourcebook,  ed  by  Ian  Small.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp. 
xxxii  +  204.  hb  £7.95,  pb  £4.25. 
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and  some  more  recondite  and  less  readily  accessible  commentary  by  W.  H. 
Mallock,  Walter  Hamilton,  Vernon  Tee,  and  F.  H.  Myers;  eight  of  Du 
Maurier’s  cartoons  on  Aestheticism  for  Punch  (1879-81 )  also  appear.  Missing 
are  selections  from  some  of  the  French  sources  for  English  aestheticism  -  in 
Gautier  and  Victor  Cousin,  for  example  -and  headnotes  to  each  selection.  As 
long  as  it  remains  available  in  paperback.  The  Aesthetes  is  a  good  starting  point 
for  undergraduate  study. 

Two  books  on  the  subject  of  Decadence  have  appeared.  Richard  Gilman61 
attempts  to  define  the  word  in  a  spirited,  stylish  if  somewhat  diffuse  essay,  and 
R.  K.  R.  Thornton  in  a  collection  of  pieces  on  Decadence  and  the  1 890s62  also 
directs  much  of  his  ‘  “Decadence”  in  Later  Nineteenth-Century  England’  to 
extrapolating  historical  specificity  from  the  insistent  vagueness  of  the  concept, 
and  succeeds  admirably.  The  fusion  or  reversed  relation  of  life  and  art  in  the 
period  is  pondered  and  richly  elaborated  by  Jan  B.  Gordon  in  ‘  “Decadent 
Spaces”:  Notes  for  a  Phenomenology  of  the  Fin  de  Siecle she  draws  particu¬ 
larly  on  Pater  for  illustration,  and  on  Tennyson  and  George  Moore  as  well. 
John  Lucas  shows  why  naturalism  brought  about  the  rise  of  the  symbolist 
movement,  and  John  Goode  offers  a  materialist  analysis,  ‘The  Decadent 
Writer  as  Producer’  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  sets  Jude  the  Obscure  in 
the  context  of  Trilby  and  Marius  the  Epicurean ,  discusses  the  attempts  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  to  clarify  the  relation  of  the  writer  to  his  work,  and 
determines  the  implications  of  an  article  concerning  decadence  in  the  Yellow 
Book ,  all  of  which  help  constitute  Goode’s  case  that  the  decadent  movement 
functioned  as  ‘a  white-collar  proletariat’.  In  ‘Swinburne’s  Circle  of  Desire:  A 
Decadent  Theme’  Chris  Snodgrass  looks  at  the  poet’s  notion  of  ‘heroic  crimi¬ 
nality’  in  William  Blake  and  Poems  and  Ballads.  ‘Fierce  Midnights:  Algolag- 
niac  Fantasy  and  the  Literature  of  the  Decadence’  by  Jerry  Palmer  addresses 
itself  to  the  Praz  of  The  Romantic  Agony  and  consists  of  a  series  of  notes  on  the 
ways  in  which  algolagnia  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  pornography  but  more 
generally  in  disguised  forms  in  the  Decadents’  themes  of  the  Persecuted 
Virgin,  the  femme  fatale  and  aestheticism.  Finally  John  Stokes  looks  at  the 
Decadent  theatre  and  the  legend  surrounding  Eleanora  Duse,  a  wandering 
actress,  the  type  of  the  anti-star,  and  Ian  Fletcher  describes  in  turn  the  content 
and  nature  of  the  little  magazines  associated  with  Decadence  -  The  Germ ,  The 
Century  Guild  Hobby  Horse ,  The  Artist  and  Journal  of  Home  Culture ,  The 
Dial,  The  Yellow  Book,  The  Savoy,  and  some  successors.  The  introductory 
bibliographical  notes  to  each  essay  are  particularly  useful  as  is  the  general 
bibliography,  and  the  high  quality  of  most  of  these  essays  will  make  this  a 
volume  that  scholars  and  students  will  turn  to  repeatedly  in  years  to  come. 

Lesley  Johnson  in  The  Cultural  Critics 63  analyses  the  concept  of  culture  in 
Britain  from  Matthew  Arnold  and  his  contemporaries  (Mill,  Spencer,  Huxley, 
Ruskin,  and  Morris)  through  F.  R.  Leavis  and  his  (Lawrence,  Eliot,  B.  Russell, 
Caudwell,  Orwell,  and  Tawney )  to  Raymond  Williams  and  his  (R.  Hoggart.  R. 
Wollheim,  G.  H.  Bantock,  and  R.  S.  Peters).  In  paralleling  much  of  the 

B'Decadence,  by  Richard  Gilman.  Seeker  &  Warburg,  pp.  180.  £5.95. 

62Decadence  and  the  1890s,  Ian  Fletcher  assoc,  ed.  SUAS  17.  Edward  Arnold  pp 
216.  hb  £9.95,  pb  £4.95. 

BSThe  Cultural  Critics:  From  Matthew  Arnold  to  Raymond  Williams,  by  Lesley  John¬ 
son.  Routledge  &  Regan  Paul.  pp.  viii  +  235.  £8.95. 
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material  and  organisation  of  Raymond  Williams’s  Culture  and  Society,  John¬ 
son  shows  where  their  approaches  differ.  The  chapters  on  ‘the  contemporaries’ 
are  necessarily  crowded  but  the  three  devoted  to  Arnold,  Leavis,  and  Williams 
are  on  the  whole  informed,  up-to-date,  and  usefully  critical  as  well  as  descrip¬ 
tive.  A  shortcoming  of  this  otherwise  useful  survey  of  culture  derives  from 
Johnson’s  decision  to  stick  closely  to  her  British  brief;  it  results  in,  for  example, 
the  absence  of  Lionel  Trilling’s  critique  of  Leavis’s  position,  an  important 
contribution  to  the  current  British  notion  of  culture. 

Ian  Ousby  writes  a  review  essay  on  ‘Hardy  Editions’  in  which  he  comments 
on  The  New  Wessex  Edition  of  the  novels,  Gibson’s  edition  of  The  Complete 
Poems,  Purdy  and  Millage’s  first  volume  of  The  Collected  Letters  and  R.  H. 
Taylor’s  edition  of  The  Personal  Notebooks  ( The  Arnoldiart).  In  ‘Notes  and 
News'  in  BJRL  the  deposit  in  the  Library  of  a  collection  of  letters  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  interest  is  reported;  letters  from  Holman  Hunt  to  Thomas  Seddon, 
the  painter  and  brother  of  the  architect,  on  the  subjects  of  their  forthcoming 
journey  to  Egypt  (1853),  Hunt’s  second  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea  (1854),  and  his 
visit  to  Constantinople,  and  letters  from  Seddon  in  Egypt  to  his  family  (1854) 
comprise  the  collection. 

Abstracts  of  two  papers  delivered  at  the  Victorians  Institute  Conference, 
1978,  are  included  in  The  Arnoldian:  Nancy  Metz’s  ‘Victorian  Interpretations 
of  the  Wat  Tyler  Story’  and  Michael  Cohen’s  ‘Realism  and  Reaction  in  Some 
Pre-Raphaelite  Works’.  In  an  essay  speculating  on  similarities  between  Eng¬ 
lish  Romanticism  and  the  Oxford  movement  in  JHI,  Michael  H.  Bright  looks  at 
the  use  of  symbols  in  poetry  and  ritual  in  religion,  and  the  emphasis  in  both 
spheres  upon  the  supernatural  that  arises  in  opposition  to  the  mechanistic  idea 
of  the  universe.  David  J.  DeLaura  contributes  to  VS  a  substantial  review  essay, 
‘Nature  Naturing:  Literary  Natural  History’,  which  ponders  topics  raised  by 
Nature  and  the  Victorian  Imagination,  edited  by  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher  and 
G.  B.  Tennyson  (1977).  In  a  number  of  SIR  on  Victorian  Romanticism,  Anthony 
J.  Harding  writes  on  the  connections  between  the  notions  of  symbol  and 
development  in  the  thought  of  Coleridge,  and  Germano-Coleridgeans  such  as 
J.  C.  Hare  and  John  Sterling. 

CritI  publishes  an  extract,  ‘The  Part  pour  Part  Problem’,  from  the  new 
translation  by  Kenneth  J.  Northcott  of  Arnold  Hauser’s  Sociology  of  Art',  the 
powers  of  analysis  and  range  of  reference  evident  in  the  author’s  Social  History 
of  Art  manifest  themselves  in  this  discussion  of  the  poetics  of  aestheticism. 
Review,  edited  by  James  O.  Hoge  and  James  L.  W.  West  III  (Charlottesville, 
Va.:  U.P.  of  Virginia)  appears  for  the  first  time  this  year.  An  annual  which 
publishes  ‘rigorous  and  expansive’  review  essays  and  reviews  of  scholarly  work 
in  English  and  American  language  and  literature,  it  hopes  to  ‘engender  a 
reassessment  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  scholarly  reviewing’,  which  it  finds 
in  a  sorry  state.  This  volume  contains  twenty-eight  reviews,  two  of  which  are 
noticed  in  this  chapter.  Stanley  Weintraub  writes  on  ‘Three  Views  of  the 
Nineties’,  those  of  Symons,  Hubert  Crackanthorpe,  and  Yeats.  While 
informed  and  well-written,  this  review  is  neither  conspicuously  rigorous  nor 
extensive. 

In  ‘Mark  Pattison,  Edward  Casaubon,  Isaac  Casaubon,  and  George  Eliot’ 
(PLPLS)  D.  B.  Nimmo  offers  new  evidence  on  the  possible  connection 
between  Pattison  and  George  Eliot’s  character,  and  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
reservations  about  the  debate  by  placing  it  on  a  new  basis.  Pattison,  it  is 
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carefully  suggested,  furnished  George  Eliot  with  Casaubonism  not  Casaubon, 
and  if  Pattison  was  not  the  original  inspiration  for  Casaubon,  he  was  the 
immediate  one,  with  George  Eliot  herself  the  original.  In  Biography  (U.  of 
Hawaii)  Margot  Peters  examines  biographies  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  to  show  that  our  understanding,  emphasis,  and  interpretation 
of  the  factor  of  gender  in  women’s  lives  has  undergone  transformation  over  the 
years.  This  is  a  vigorous,  valid  and  informative  piece  from  the  author  of  a 
recent  biography  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  but  it  is  gorgeously  written  and 
repeatedly  prone  to  dramatised  and  overstated  versions  of  issues.  Did  Lytton 
Strachey  ‘reveal  grotesqueries  hitherto  undreamed  of’?  Certainly  not,  as  any¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  controversies  surrounding  late  Victorian  biographies 
would  know. 

In  his  closely-argued  ‘Browning,  Pater  and  the  Hellenic  Ideal’  in  BSNotes 
Paul  Tucker  looks  beyond  the  apparently  provocative  remarks  Pater  makes 
about  Browning  in  ‘Winckelmann’  to  show  how  they  apply  to  the  poems  and 
how  they  are  corroborated  by  Robert  Langbaum,  a  distinguished  critic  of 
Browning.  The  argument  turns  on  how  Pater’s  notion  of  the  relation  of 
character  and  situation  anticipates  Langbaum’s  definition  of  ‘a  pole  for  sym¬ 
pathy’.  BSNotes  also  prints  a  recorded  interview  with  Robert  Langbaum  in 
which  he  discusses  the  origins  of  The  Poetry  of  Experience  and  its  reception. 

(b)  Individual  authors 

The  latest  Critical  Heritage  volume,  on  Matthew  Arnold’s  Prose64,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  and  welcome  ;  published  here  is  not  only  the  reception  of  the 
author’s  work,  but  a  portion  of  the  other  voices  in  the  debates,  of  which 
Arnold’s  criticism  was  a  part.  Necessarily,  texts  are  cut,  since  the  editors  opted 
for  inclusion  of  comment  on  Arnold’s  educational  and  theological  criticism  as 
well  as  his  literary  and  cultural.  Informative  headnotes  help  to  compensate  for 
omissions.  In  addition  to  sections  focused  on  individual  works,  there  are  some 
on  three  decades  -  the  1870s,  ’80s,  and  '90s.  The  long  introduction  concerns 
itself  with  an  estimate  of  the  reputation  as  it  emerges  from  these  selections. 
Readers  should  not  be  put  off  by  the  posture  of  the  modernist  retrospective 
implied  by  the  two  epigraphs  from  E.  M.  Forster  and  Leavis;  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  the  editors  state  their  intent:  ‘To  show  the  “peculiar  nature”  of  Arnold’s 
relation  to  Victorian  England  and  to  hint  at  the  “peculiar  quality  of  his 
intelligence”  ’,  and  that  is  what  they  do. 

Imelda  Palmer’s  essay65  on  Arnold's  notions  of  culture,  society,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  their  relationship,  is  a  mildly  thoughtful  and  informed  review  of  the 
issues:  ‘One  cannot  but  wonder  to  what  extent  Arnold’s  judgement  reflects 
class  bias’  the  author  muses,  but  the  perspective  of  education  here  does  offer 
occasional  insights  to  the  literary  critic.  William  Robbins’s  The  Arnoldian 
Principle  of  Flexibility66  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  well-written,  ruminative, 
old-fashioned  monograph  which  interestingly  attempts  to  make  a  virtue  out  of 
Arnold’s  shifts  of  interest,  focus,  and  posture  -  what  his  critics  saw  and  see  as 

^Matthew  Arnold:  Prose  Writings.  The  Critical  Heritage,  ed.  by  Carl  Dawson  and  John 
Pfordresher.  Routledge  &  Regan  Paul.  pp.  xv  +  458.  £11.50. 

65 Matthew  Arnold:  Culture ,  Society  and  Education,  by  Imelda  Palmer.  Melbourne: 
Macmillan,  pp.  vii+110.  $9.95. 

66The  Arnoldian  Principle  of  Flexibility ,  by  William  Robbins.  English  Literary  Studies 
Monograph  Series,  No.  15.  Victoria,  B.C.:  ELS,  U.  of  Victoria,  pp.  85.  n.p. 
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his  inconsistencies,  and  what  Arnold  discussed  formally  as  the  principle  of 
flexibility.  Of  these  three  monographs  James  Simpson's  on  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Goethe 67  is  the  most  ambitious  and  valuable.  Although  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  in  article  form  on  the  relationship  between  Arnold  and  his 
avowed  mentor  has  accrued  over  the  years,  there  has  been  no  single  sustained 
descriptive  and  evaluative  book  until  Simpson’s.  In  the  event,  the  study  is 
vigorous,  learned,  subtle,  well  written,  and  well  conceived;  originating  in  a 
dissertation,  it  is  an  example  of  the  potential  strength  and  flexibility  of  the 
format.  Simpson  concludes  that,  while  Goethe  was  to  Arnold  ‘a  portion  of  his 
mind  and  life’,  and  that  to  study  his  meaning  for  Arnold  is  to  approach  the  very 
centre  of  his  intellectual  life,  yet  Arnold  produced  works  bearing  little  resemb¬ 
lance  to  those  from  which  he  learned. 

In  ELN  William  Leigh  Godshalk  publishes  and  comments  on  a  short, 
undated  and  unrecorded  letter  (1880-3?)  from  Matthew  Arnold  to  William 
Parsons  Atkinson,  an  innovator  in  American  education.  James  C.  Livingston 
publishes  ‘A  Note  from  Matthew  Arnold  to  Wilfred  Ward’  which,  written  in 
March  1887,  indicates  Arnold's  sympathy  with  Ward’s  justification  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  in  The  Quadrangular  Duel’,  a  lengthy  disputation  among  Herbert 
Spencer,  Frederic  Harrison,  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  and  Wilfred  Ward 
concerning  the  prospects  of  religion  in  the  future,  which  appeared  in  1884  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century .  David  J.  DeLaura  publishes  two  further  notes  on  the 
sources  and  tradition  of  Arnold’s  phrase  ‘Imaginative  Reason’,  a  subject 
mooted  by  him  initially  in  1977  ( PSt ).  One  treats  notable  uses  by  John  Morley, 
George  Eliot,  and  Arnold  himself,  which  postdate  Arnold’s  1863  usage,  and 
the  other  notes  two  by  Julius  Hare  in  the  1827  edition  of  Guesses  at  Truth. 

In  Mosaic  William  Robbins  sets  out  to  negate  the  charge  that  the  critic  in 
Arnold  killed  the  poet  by  stressing  their  interrelations:  his  prose  style  and  his 
critical  insights  owe  much  to  the  poet,  and  many  of  his  critical  ideas  are 
foreshadowed  in  his  early  verse.  This  article  ranges  freely  among  the  poems, 
and  although  there  is  little  new  here,  it  presents  a  digested  estimate  of  the 
poetic  opus.  By  identifying  and  discussing  Arnold’s  ‘elegiac  essays’  in  Essays  in 
Criticism  /,  Ann  Marie  Ross  in  SIR  points  to  a  wider  and  saner  sensibility  than 
Dwight  Culler’s  notion  in  Imaginative  Reason  ( YW  47.267-8)  of  the  poetic 
elegies  of  the  same  period;  they  reveal  significant  connections  between  Arnold 
the  poet  and  Arnold  the  prose  critic.  Norma  Rowen  considers  Arnold’s  notion 
of  division  and  unity  in  The  Arnoldian  with  the  aid  of  two  passages  from  the 
Yale  MS  of  Arnold’s  early  notes. 

Edward  A.  Watson  in  ‘  “The  Study  of  Poetry”  in  the  Context  of  T.  H. 
Ward’s  The  English  Poets'  suggests  that  Arnold’s  general  introduction  was 
occasional  and  a  subtle  appeal  for  moderation  in  the  critical  estimates  of 
English  poets,  a  moderation  lacking  in  subsequent  critical  introductions  by  his 
contemporaries,  exemplified  in  Swinburne’s  exaggerated  praise  of  William 
Collins  (The  Arnoldian).  In  the  same  journal  Warren  Anderson  examines  the 
Master’s  Examination  Register  of  Balliol  for  his  piece  on  Arnold’s  under¬ 
graduate  syllabus,  and  Fraser  Neiman  prefaces  his  list  of  Arnold  scholarship 
for  Winter  1978/9  with  a  note  which  discerns  a  continuing  movement  toward 
interdisciplinary  and  structuralist  work  on  Arnold.  Also  in  The  Arnoldian 

67 Matthew  Arnold  and  Goethe,  by  James  Simpson.  MHRA  Texts  and  Dissertations, 
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S.  Nagarajan  publishes  and  comments  on  recollections  of  Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby. 

Bruce  L.  Kinzer  in  N&Q  shows  that  M.  P.  W.  Bolton,  a  philosopher  admired 
by  J.  S.  Mill,  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  Matthew  Piers  Watt  Boulton, 
listed  in  the  British  Library  Catalogue  as  the  author  of  poems,  translator  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and  a  member  of  the  Metaphysical  Society. 

PSt  publishes  two  articles  on  Sartor  Resartus.  Peter  Glassman  begins  by 
announcing  that  he  regards  that  work  as  ‘the  most  self-lacerative  autobiogra¬ 
phy  which  ever  has  been  written’;  a  ‘primary  psychic  field’,  it  reveals  ‘the 
radicalism  of  Carlyle’s  estrangement  from  himself’.  Where  Glassman  stresses 
Carlyle’s  conflict  and  hesitancy,  Patricia  Owen,  in  ‘Carlyle’s  Concealed  Auto¬ 
biography’,  detects  Goethean  detachment  in  the  creation  by  Carlyle  of  two 
alternate  personae,  the  Editor  and  Teufelsdroeckh,  to  articulate  his  views  and 
also  a  Goethean  fascination  with  the  demonic.  The  hero  of  Sartor  is  Goethe, 
not  Napoleon.  In  a  ruminative  and  diverting  piece  in  Mosaic  Michael  K. 
Goldberg  probes  Carlyle’s  unexpected  willingness  to  sit  for  portraits  and 
concludes  that  his  passion  for  portraits  and  the  human  face  is  also  evident  in  his 
notion  of  his  role  as  an  historian;  he  considered  himself  a  ‘physiognomic 
reader’  who  subscribed  to  the  belief  that  one  might  discern  a  man’s  character  in 
his  features. 

The  first  number  of  the  Carlyle  Newsletter  edited  by  K.  J.  Fielding,  Ian 
Campbell,  and  Anne  Skabarnicki  (in  UK:  Dept  of  English,  U.  of  Edinburgh; 
in  the  US:  Dept  of  English,  Lafayette  College,  Easton.  Pa.),  appeared  this 
year.  David  Learmont  leads  off  with  a  description  of  Carlyle’s  birthplace. 
Kirsty  Ferguson  undertakes  the  useful  task  of  supplementing  Jules  Seigel’s 
Critical  Heritage  selection  with  extracts  from  recondite  contemporary  reviews 
of  ‘Chartism’  from  the  Glasgow  Argus ,  Cincinatti’s  Western  Messenger ,  the 
Boston  Quarterly  Review ,  and  Christian  Examiner.  Alan  Bell  reports  on  ‘Some 
Carlyle  Acquisitions  of  the  National  Library  of  Scotland,  1972-1978’,  and 
Anne  Skabarnicki  on  ‘The  MSS  of  Carlyle’s  Reminiscences'  in  the  same 
library.  Ian  Campbell  publishes  two  letters  of  the  1830s  from  Jane  Carlyle’s 
mother,  Grace  Welsh,  which  reveal  the  nature  of  the  mother  -  flighty,  chatty, 
colourful,  and  defiantly  content.  K.  J.  Fielding  publishes  extracts  from  a  draft 
of  a  review  by  Carlyle  of  Augustus  Earle’s  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  New 
Zealand  (1832),  and  in  Landfall  Fielding  publishes  and  annotates  the  greater 
part  of  the  review,  which  ends  by  revealing  that  Carlyle  himself  had  considered 
‘emigrating  to  New  Zealand,  and  establishing  a  Newspaper  there'.  Finally, 
Rodger  L.  Tarr  contributes  an  annotated  Carlyle  bibliography  for  1977/8 
which  includes  dissertations  and  a  list  of  reprints. 

John  Clubbe’s  abridgement  of  Froude’s  Carlyle 68  is  a  handsomely  produced 
and  edited  volume.  Easier  accessibility  to  one  of  the  greatest  biographies  in 
English  was  a  principal  motive  of  the  editor’s  for  abridging  the  four  volumes  of 
the  original  to  less  than  half  its  length.  The  full  introduction,  ‘a  series  of  [five] 
related  exploratory  essays’  focuses  chiefly  on  Froude’s  art  and  technique  in  the 
biography,  and  Clubbe,  an  editor  of  the  collected  edition  of  the  Carlyles’ 
letters,  uses  his  expertise  on  the  Carlyles  to  foster  here  the  rehabilitation  of 
Froude.  Clubbe’s  editorial  procedures,  as  set  out  in  a  section  on  his  method, 
are  radical,  if  pondered,  detailed  and  defended;  they  leave  this  reader  in  no 

68Froude’s  Life  of  Carlyle,  abridged  and  ed.  by  John  Clubbe.  John  Murray,  pp 
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doubt  that  what  Clubbe  offers  is  what  he  calls  a  collaborative  edition  of 
Froude;  it  is,  clearly,  a  high-standard  substitute  for  a  complete  and  annotated 
edition  of  Froude's  Life ,  yet  another  conclusion  ruefully  anticipated  and 
admitted  by  this  wise  editor.  This  edition  of  Froude’s  Carlyle  is  by  implication 
for  the  scholar  more  a  matter  of  ‘Notes  toward  a  complete  edition  of  Froude’s 
Carlyle’;  it  is  as  informative  about  biography  and  the  problems  of  editing 
biography  as  it  is  about  Froude  and  Carlyle. 

Anthony  Kearney  examines  the  considerable  contribution  of  John  Churton 
Collins,  the  vitriolic  reviewer  and  jealous  champion  of  the  teaching  of  English 
literature  at  the  universities,  to  the  Universities  Extension  Movement  in  N&Q. 
Henri  Locard,  who  writes  on  ‘The  Journals  of  “Michael  Field”  ’,  draws  on  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Journals  to  disclose  the  individual  characters  of  its  creators, 
Katherine  Bradley  and  Edith  Cooper.  Locard  considers  the  degree  to  which 
the  relationship  was  destructive  to  Edith  and  notes  that,  as  years  went  by, 
Katherine  carried  the  younger,  more  gifted  one  further  into  narcissistic  mutual 
adulation  (JENS). 

In  ‘The  Nature  of  Edmund  Gosse’s  Father  and  Son'  Philip  Dodd  contends 
that  many  of  Gosse’s  most  interesting  works  are  primarily  acts  of  self- 
examination,  with  his  subjects  masks  behind  which  he  explores  the  conflict 
within  him  of  the  pagan  and  the  Christian;  in  this  Gosse  both  reflects  the 
influence  of  Arnold,  particularly  his  notions  of  Hebraic  and  Hellenic,  and 
transforms  Arnold,  moving  the  conflict  towards  the  language  in  which  Freud 
describes  it  (ELT).  Vivian  and  Robert  Folkenflik  concern  themselves  with  a 
similar  duality  in  Father  and  Son  in  their  piece  on  its  ‘Words  and  Language’  in 
Biography .  The  tension  between  the  document  that  the  work  purports  to  be 
and  its  novelistic  element  reflects  the  tension  in  the  child’s  family  as  depicted  in 
the  narrative  between  the  Word  associated  with  The  Truth  and  imaginative 
language  represented  as  the  vehicle  of  alienation  between  child  and  parents. 

Cedric  Watts  and  Laurence  Davies  are  faced  with  a  prodigious  diversity  of 
roles,  places,  and  lives  in  their  critical  biography  of  Cunninghame  Graham69 
(1852-1936),  Labour  politician,  Scottish  nationalist,  traveller,  adventurer, 
and  author,  but  they  avoid  the  gossipy  voice  and  trivialising  found  in  Longford’s 
life  of  Blunt  (see  p.  295  above).  They  offer  ‘without  fanfares  .  .  .  various 
discoveries  and  reappraisals,  the  consequence  of  fresh  research  on  published 
and  unpublished  sources’.  Like  Blunt,  his  friend,  he  hobnobbed  with  many 
authors  of  note,  and  details  of  his  literary  relations  with  Shaw,  Conrad,  James, 
and  W.  H.  Hudson  are  provided  and  assessed.  The  two  chapters  the  authors 
devote  to  appraisal  and  description  of  his  writing  are  fraught  with  the  problems 
its  eclecticism  and  heterogeneity  pose,  but  they  consider  it  steadily  there,  and 
in  its  integration  with  other  aspects  of  his  life  in  other  chapters.  Sources  for  the 
life  are  well  documented  in  extensive  notes  and  a  useful  bibliography.  ELL 
(No.  2)  is  devoted  to  an  annotated  bibliography  by  John  Walker  of  writings 
about  Cunninghame  Graham. 

In  ELN  Robert  H.  Tener  argues  that  R.  H.  Hutton  most  probably  is  the 
author  of  a  perceptive  review  of  Trollope’s  Orley  Farm  which  appeared  in  The 
Spectator  in  1862,  and  in  VPR  John  G.  Pearson  lists  some  newly  discovered 
works  by  Richard  Jefferies,  all  of  which  appeared  in  periodicals.  The  mar- 
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ginalia  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  G.  H.  Lewes  in  a  copy  of  Henry  Hallam’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth ,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries  (1837—39)  are  examined  in  SB  by  William  Baker.  The  markings  and 
comments  are  shown  to  reveal  the  nature  of  Hunt’s  and  Lewes’s  friendship, 
their  annotative  practices,  and  critical  opinion  in  mid-century  on  a  host  of 
writers  including  Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  Donne,  and  Spinoza.  In  VPR  the 
same  author  makes  additions  to  the  bibliography  of  Lewes’s  work  in  Alice  R. 
Kaminsky’s  George  Henry  Lewes  as  Literary  Critic ;  they  are  five  signed 
contributions  to  Nature  appearing  between  January  1870  and  March  1873, 
three  letters  on  Kant,  a  review  of  lectures  by  a  German  physiologist,  and  a  note 
on  eighteenth-century  biological  observations. 

In  V7V’ s  ‘In  Which  a  Poet  is  Frightened  by  a  Lion’  Jonathan  Loesberg 
adumbrates  the  philosophical  context  of  Mill’s  poetic  theory.  ‘Poetry  is  Mill’s 
tool  for  constructing  a  theory  of  associational  psychology  that  has  a  place  for  a 
willed  and  constructive  self-consciousness  leading  to  a  form  of  intuitional 
knowledge’.  But  by  the  mid  1830s  Mill  decided  that  his  attempt  to  provide 
Romantic  theory  with  a  basis  in  Utilitarianism  had  failed.  In  EIC  Robert 
Currie  convincingly  suggests  that  William  Morris’s  neglected  late  prose 
romances  such  as  ‘The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain’  and  ‘The  Well  at  the 
World’s  End’  develop  their  creator’s  chief  social  and  psychological  preoccupa¬ 
tions.  InJWMS  John  Helmer  writes  on  ‘The  prettiness  of  Utopia’  in  News  from 
Nowhere.  Morris  was  imagining  a  world  where  life  was  ruled  by  ‘an  analytic 
mode  of  perception,  which  in  his  own  day  was  .  .  .  the  property  of  vision  of  a 
few  artists  -  and  he  attempted  to  employ  a  language,  a  style  of  description 
which  such  a  mode  of  perception  might  require’.  The  theme  of  Nancy  D.  Mann 
in  NCF  is  Eros  and  community  in  Morris’s  early  and  late  fiction;  he  abandoned 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  aesthetic  of  the  first  fiction  for  a  combination  of  classic 
comic  form  with  modern  mixed  emotions  in  the  last  works  which  are  not  so 
much  anti-Romantic  as  post-Romantic. 

In  ‘Newman  on  Self  and  Society’  in  SIR  Henry  Staten's  argument  is  not  that 
Newman  is  a  Romantic,  but  that  his  thought  is  structured  by  ‘master-concepts’ 
-  those  of  intuition,  organism  and  organic  development,  and  imagination  - 
which  he  shares  with  the  Romantics.  Two  pieces  on  Newman  appear  in  VN:  in 
‘Newman’s  way  with  the  Reader  in  A  Grammar  of  Assent’  Philip  Snyder 
argues  that  the  central  achievement  of  the  work  is  neither  Newman’s  defence 
of  the  faith  nor  his  display  of  rhetorical  skill,  but  the  coalescence  of  these  in  his 
creation  of  the  reader.  This  Snyder  describes  and  analyses  enlighteningly.  G.  B. 
Tennyson’s  paper  on  ‘Tractarian  Aesthetic:  Analogy  and  Reserve  in  Keble 
and  Newman’,  delivered  at  the  1978  MLA  conference,  also  appears.  In  it  he 
summarises  Tractarian  aesthetics  and  applies  a  few  of  its  important  aspects  to 
some  literary  works  in  that  tradition,  notably  The  Christian  Year  and  New¬ 
man’s  parochial  sermons. 

Michael  Levey’s  biography  of  Walter  Pater70  appeared  close  on  the  heels  of 
G.  Monsman’s  volume  for  Twayne  ( YW  58.330),  and  their  contrasting  qual¬ 
ities  are  instructive.  Where  Monsman  compensates  for  the  relative  dearth  of 
information  about  Pater’s  life  by  emphasis  on  the  fiction  and  the  aesthetic 
hero,  Levey,  for  the  most  part,  shakily  dredges  the  writings  for  the  life  and 
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produces  a  speculative  biography  whose  interest  lies  in  its  psychological  pers¬ 
pective  on  Pater's  pre -occupations  with  loss,  death,  and  isolation.  He  has, 
however,  contributed  usefully  to  our  knowledge  of  Pater’s  childhood  by  intro¬ 
ducing  some  new  information  and  elaborating  on  familiar  material,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Monsman's  packed  little  volume  is  the  better  modern  intro¬ 
duction  to  Pater.  In  Levey  are  errors  of  fact,  and  lack  of  reference  to  Pater’s 
intellectual  context  and  to  extant  Pater  scholarship.  Levey’s  attempt  to  bring 
psychological  analysis  to  bear  on  Pater’s  biography  is  laudable  and  under¬ 
standable,  but  the  project  demanded  more  primary  material,  very  patient  and 
long  research,  and  fastidious  accuracy,  all  of  which  this  biography  lacks. 

By  comparing  Pater  and  Henry  James  in  The  Educated  Sensibility  in  Henry 
James  and  Walter  Pater11  Keiko  Beppu  hopes  to  achieve  reciprocal  illumina¬ 
tion  of  their  interest  in  aesthetic  education,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
consists  of  discussions  of  James  tout  court  and  discussions  of  Pater.  Then  too 
this  work  originated  in  a  dissertation,  and  the  nature  and  level  of  the  argument 
reflect  this  as  does  the  deference  to  other  critics,  but  only  some  other  critics, 
because  the  thesis  does  not  seem  to  have  been  updated  or  rehashed  for 
publication  since  its  completion  in  1973.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  author’s 
concluding  contention  that  in  the  works  considered  -  ‘The  Child  in  the  House’, 
Imaginary  Portraits ,  Marius ,  A  Small  Boy  and  Others,  Roderick  Hudson, 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  The  Ambassadors,  and  The  Golden  Bowl  -  is  similarly 
exhibited  ‘the  profound  identity  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  moral’,  and  that  the 
one  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  authors  is  their  ‘execution  of 
subject  matter’  -  the  choice  of  fiction  and  criticism. 

Barrie  Bullen  relates  Pater’s  Renaissance  portrait  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to 
Leonardo’s  changing  reputation  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  a  scholarly  article 
in  MLR.  He  concludes  interestingly  that  had  Pater  never  given  the  original 
periodical  article  on  Leonardo  the  context  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  book,  it 
would  have  slipped  into  partial  obscurity  like  the  essays  of  his  French  contem¬ 
poraries  on  Leonardo.  In  ‘ Deja  vu  Inverted:  the  Imminent  Future  in  Marius 
the  Epicurean'  in  VN  William  Buckler  relates  Marius  to  the  debate  about  ‘the 
relevance  of  modern  letters  engendered  by  Carlyle,  especially  in  Past  and 
Present'.  Marius  is  ‘a  brilliant  experiment  in  personal-historical  narrative  in 
which  Pater  draws  the  reader  deep  into  the  idea  of  history  (history’s  history) 
through  the  precariously  balanced  creation  of  a  narrator/commentator  who 
tries  to  embody  in  the  form  of  a  tale  the  radical  self-awarenesses  of  a  soul’s 
becomings  (or,  from  the  macrocosmic  perspective,  history  watching  itself 
evolve)’. 

In  NCF  Gerald  Monsman  explains  Pater’s  inability  to  finish  Gaston  as  the 
result  of  the  autobiographical  aspects  of  the  work  in  which  the  consciousness  of 
author  and  character  cannot  be  disentangled.  ‘Pater  is  Gaston’;  he  envisions 
himself  ‘as  a  figure  of  multiple  selfhood’,  and  the  lives  of  the  past  are  his 
doppelganger.  In  the  course  of  a  complex  and  learned  analysis  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Gaston  for  Pater,  the  author  describes  the  relation  of  the  motif  of 
paternity  to  Pater’s  life  and  works,  including  ‘The  Child  in  the  House’  and 
Marius.  In  ‘The  Renaissance  and  Marius  the  Epicurean'  in  PRR  Christopher 
Nassaar  covers  old  ground,  showing  that  the  ‘five  ideas  ...  of  central  impor- 

11The  Educated  Sensibility  in  Henry  James  and  Walter  Pater,  by  Keiko  Beppu.  Tokyo: 
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tance’  in  The  Renaissance  are  re-examined  and  reversed  in  Marius.  The  Pater 
Newsletter  continues  to  publish  reviews,  information,  and  short  notes  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Pater. 

The  Genius  of  John  Ruskin 72,  a  reprint  with  corrections  of  a  selection  from 
Ruskin’s  writing  which  first  appeared  in  1 963,  is  eminently  suitable  for  use  as  a 
student  text,  and  could  give  rise  to  a  revival  of  the  study  of  Ruskin  in  the 
classroom  were  it  made  available  here  in  a  paperback  edition,  as  it  was  in  the 
U.S.  In  Savage  Ruskin 73  Patrick  Conner  undertakes  to  investigate  Ruskin  as  a 
critic,  a  savage  critic,  'the  most  outspoken,  the  most  extravagant  in  his  praise, 
and  the  most  brutal  in  his  criticism'  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Ruskin’s 
extremes  of  taste,  he  argues,  were  in  part  due  to  his  method  of  interpreting 
pictures  and  buildings  as  personalities  which  could  then  be  praised  or 
denounced  according  to  the  changes  in  taste  that  Ruskin  wanted  to  introduce. 
Interspersed  with  his  critical  sections  is  a  succinct  biographical  narrative. 
While  annotated  and  informed,  the  book  is  not  a  scholarly  treatise,  but  a 
well-written  unpretentious  discussion  of  Ruskin  the  critic  and  his  life.  Reflec¬ 
tions  of  a  Friendship 74  consists  of  John  and  Effie  Ruskin’s  letters  between  1 848 
and  1866  to  Pauline  Trevelyan,  a  patron  and  friend.  Careful  and  full  annota¬ 
tion  is  provided  by  Virginia  Surtees  and  a  short  introduction  by  Raleigh 
Trevelyan.  The  letters  are  affectionate,  confiding,  witty,  and  informative. 

Michael  Brooks  attempts  to  assess  the  influence  of  Ruskin’s  concepts  of 
Gothic  style  and  modern  architecture  on  Coventry  Patmore’s  initially  quite 
opposed  notions  by  tracing  Patmore’s  comments  on  Ruskin  in  periodical 
reviews  (1849-57),  comments  which  progress  from  opposition  to  balanced 
scepticism  to  near  conversion  ( VPR ).  Diane  Johnson  writes  a  review  essay 
‘The  Return  of  Ruskin’  which  focuses  primarily  on  his  ideas  related  to 
architecture  in  NYRB  (Jan.  25).  The  same  author  in  VN  compares  Ruskin’s 
views  on  architecture  and  his  championing  of  Gothic  with  those  of  C.  R. 
Cockerell  (1788-1836),  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  RA,  and  the  most 
eloquent  defender  of  the  classical  style  in  architecture.  Brooks  describes  the 
main  controversy  between  the  men  -Cockerell  regarding  architecture  as  an  art 
of  proportion,  Ruskin  as  one  of  decoration  -  and  considers  its  implications  for 
young  architects  and  the  general  public. 

In  'Ruskin,  The  P.R.B.  and  the  Daisy’s  Shadow’  ( PRR ,  1978)  Jack  T.  Harris 
contrasts  Ruskin’s  complex  notion  of  nature  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites'  adop¬ 
tion  of  'duck  pond  delineation’,  the  most  obvious  of  Ruskin’s  meanings.  Their 
failure  to  understand  Ruskin  more  fully  accords,  it  is  suggested,  with  their 
failure  to  address  themselves  to  the  real  world  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
'rail-roads  and  all’.  In  'Ruskin  and  “Punch”,  1870-1900’  B.  E.  Maidment 
shows  that  by  the  late  1 860s  Ruskin  had  evolved  a  sophisticated  consciousness 
of  the  ways  in  which  literary  mode  was  a  vital  element  in  his  discourse  with 
Victorian  Britain  and  that  Punch  acknowledged  and  delighted  in  his  advanced 
techniques  of  arguing  (VPR).  In  EA  Ivan  Melada  reveals  Ruskin’s  attitudes 
toward  war  through  an  assessment  of  pronouncements  thoughout  his  work 
which  reveal  him  to  be  favourable  ('war  was  the  foundation  of  all  great  art’) 
and  Socialist  in  his  disapproval  of  all  war  save  class  war. 

727 'he  Genius  of  John  Ruskin  ed.  with  intro,  by  John  D.  Rosenberg.  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  560.  £9.95. 

73 Savage  Ruskin,  by  Patrick  Conner.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiv+189.  £8.95. 

74 Reflections  of  a  Friendship ,  by  Virginia  Surtees.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  xiv+287.  £10. 
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Paul  L.  Sawyer  argues  that  the  rose  emblem  and  the  motif  of  Fate  are  part  of 
a  larger  image  pattern  in  ‘Ruskin  and  St.  George:  The  Dragon-Killing  Myth  in 
“Fors  Clavigera  in  US'.  Built  around  a  central  allegory  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  Europe  at  the  time,  the  letters  are  a  series  of  public  sermons  in 
which  the  St  George  legend  allegorises  the  spiritual  rebirth  of  England;  they 
are  also  a  series  of  confessions  in  which  Ruskin  records  a  private  quest  for  a  lost 
Eden.  Michael  Simmonds  elucidates  the  title  of  ‘Traffic’,  a  lecture  by  Ruskin 
published  in  1866,  the  title  of  which  is  unannotated  in  the  Library  Edition 
(N&Q).  Timon  of  Athens,  it  is  suggested,  lies  behind  the  lecture,  with  ‘traffic’ 
echoing  Apemantus’s  use  of  the  word  in  its  commercial  sense  in  the  line 
‘Traffic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not!’.  Michael  Sprinker  considers 
'Ruskin  on  the  Imagination’  in  a  thoughtful  piece  in  SIR  which  benefits  from 
debates  of  twentieth-century  critics  such  as  M.  H.  Abrams.  Paul  de  Man,  and 
George  Landow.  In  a  review  article  in  UTQ,  ‘Ruskin’s  “Biped”  Truth’,  Ira 
Bruce  Nadel  considers  whether  critics  have  found  ways  to  see  Ruskin  whole. 

In  BJRL.  Raleigh  Trevelyan,  expanding  material  from  hisA  Pre-Raphaelite 
Circle  (YW  59.292),  publishes  letters  from  Effie  to  Pauline  Trevelyan  which 
comment  on  the  course  of  the  Ruskins’  marriage,  but  these  letters  and  the  rest 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  Trevelyans  and  Effie  and  Ruskin  have 
appeared  in  full  in  Virginia  Surtees’  Reflections  of  a  Friendship .  In  ELN 
Wayne  H.  Phelps  publishes  an  acknowledgement  of  Ruskin’s  generous  dona¬ 
tion  in  1857  to  the  building  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  from  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  its  pastor  and  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his  time.  Finally,  in 
‘Some  Notes  on  the  Bibliography  of  John  Ruskin’  ( PBSA  )  K.  I.  Ali  corrects 
errors  in  Jean  Halladay’s  account  of  errors  and  omissions  in  the  bibliography 
of  the  Library  edition,  and  adds  some  of  his  own  corrections  to  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  entries  in  the  Modern  Painters  volume. 

Johanna  Johnston’s  biography  of  Fanny  Trollope75  is  breezy  and  bright, 
readable  if  uncomplicated,  and  lightly  annotated  and  illustrated. 

In  a  lively  and  learned  discussion  of  the  writings  on  science  of  John  Tyndall, 
the  Victorian  physicist  who  in  his  Belfast  Address  in  1874  proclaimed  the 
victory  of  science  over  religion,  A.  T.  Coslett  (PSt)  notes  the  way  in  which  his 
work  reveals  the  confluence  of  scientific  and  humanistic  values  in  the  unfrag¬ 
mented  ‘One  Culture’  of  the  Victorian  period.  Readers  of  Carlyle  and  Tenny¬ 
son  will  find  this  piece  pertinent.  Also  in  PSt  Ray  E.  McKerrow,  writing  on 
Richard  Whately,  author  of  religious  treatises,  considers  rhetorical  strategies 
he  favoured,  his  attack  on  the  Tractarians,  his  stance  on  Jewish  disabilities,  and 
his  opposition  to  Russell’s  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 

(c)  Periodicals  and  history  of  publishing 

Victorian  Periodicals:  A  Guide  to  Research 76  consists  of  eight  essays  on  a 
variety  of  bibliographical  and  methodological  problems,  with  titles  of  approp¬ 
riate  primary  and  secondary  sources  embedded  in  the  discussions.  John 
North’s  introductory  ‘Why  Read  Victorian  Periodicals?’  is  followed  by  chap¬ 
ters  on  ‘Bibliographical  Control’  (Scott  Bennett),  finding  lists  (J.  Don  Vann 

75The  Life,  Manners,  and  Travels  of  Fanny  Trollope ,  by  Johanna  Johnston.  Constable, 
pp.  271.  £6.95. 

76Victorian  Periodicals:  A  Guide  to  Research,  ed.  by  J.  Don  Vann  and  Rosemary  T. 
Van  Arsdel.  New  York:  MLAA,  1978.  pp.  xi  +  188.  hb  $17,  pb  $8.50. 
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and  Rosemary  T.  Van  Arsdel),  biographical  resources  (William  H.  Scheuerle), 
general  histories  of  the  press  (Joanne  Shattock),  histories  and  studies  of 
individual  periodicals  (Lionel  Madden  and  Diana  Dixon),  the  identification  of 
authors  (Mary  Ruth  Hiller)  and  readership,  circulation,  and  the  stamp  tax 
(Joel  H.  Wiener).  This  volume  is  factual,  critical,  and  informative;  it  should 
facilitate  research  in  the  field,  not  least  because  it  is  timely  and  its  publication 
in  paperback  makes  it  accessible. 

Now  available  too  is  an  inexpensive  and  attractive  reprint  of  the  1901 
edition  of  The  Germ11  which  includes  W.  M.  Rossetti’s  introduction  and  a 
preface  by  Andrea  Rose  of  the  Birmingham  Museum  which,  along  with  the 
Ashmolean,  sponsored  this  worthy  publishing  venture.  Another  volume  com¬ 
piled  from  Punch  has  appeared;  Frank  E.  Huggett  portrays  Victorian  England 
as  seen  by  Punch18  from  1861  to  1901.  Beside  lavish  illustration,  the  narrative 
is  rivalled  by  boxed  squibs  from  the  periodical  which  detract  visually  from  the 
text,  but  for  all  that,  Huggett 's  copy,  though  not  presented  in  a  scholarly  way,  is 
genuinely  interested  in  chronicling  impressionistically  and  analysing  the  mat¬ 
erial  in  the  periodical.  Despite  the  layout  of  this  book,  it  is  a  reasonable, 
popular  account.  In  The  ‘Vanity  Fair’  Lithographs 79  Jerold  Savory  provides  a 
chronological  checklist  of  the  two  thousand  drawings,  indexes  them  alphabeti¬ 
cally,  and  accompanies  these  with  selected  illustrations;  in  his  introduction 
Savory  briefly  indicates  the  history  of  the  periodical  and  of  its  two  major 
artists,  ‘Ape’  (Carlo  Pellegrini)  and  ‘Spy’  (Sir  Leslie  Ward),  comments  on  his 
arrangement  of  the  material,  and  offers  a  short  bibliography.  Among  the  115 
illustrations  are  caricatures  of  many  literary  Victorians. 

In  VPR  W.  T.  Stead’s  career  as  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  is  described  and  assessed  by  J.  O.  Baylen,  and  Darwin  F.  Bostick 
considers  Sir  John  Easthope’s  role  as  owner  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  between 
1834  and  1 848.  Also  in  VPR  Archibald  Montgomery  Campbell  is  identified  by 
Esther  Rhoads  Houghton  as  editor  of  the  British  Critic  from  February  1 823  to 
late  1833.  This  discovery  disproves  the  suggestion  of  Walter  Graham  in 
English  Literary  Periodicals ,  the  DNB,  and  NCBEL  that  Edward  Smedley 
succeeded  William  Rose  Lyall;  although  Smedley,  like  others,  was  a  constant 
and  versatile  contributor  to  the  periodical,  he  was  never  official  editor.  Karl 
Beckson  publishes  in  N&Q  a  long  informative  letter  from  Ella  D’Arcy  which 
provides  details  of  the  crisis  at  The  Yellow  Book  over  the  suppression  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley’s  drawing  and  cover  caused  by  Oscar  Wilde’s  arrest  and  the 
failure  of  his  libel  suit  against  the  Marquess  of  Queensberry.  George  P. 
Landow  has  a  long  note  in  PRR  on  ‘The  Art  Journal ,  1850-1880:  Anti¬ 
quarians,  the  Medieval  Revival,  and  the  Reception  of  Pre-Raphaelism  [sic]’  in 
which  he  argues  that  the  periodical  contributed  to  the  medieval  revival  - 
despite  its  opposition  editorially  to  such  a  movement  -  primarily  through  its 
many  articles  by  antiquarians  such  as  Thomas  Wright,  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Edward 
Lewes  Cutts,  and  Llewellyn  Jewitt. 

Developing  Josef  L.  Altholz’s  idea  of  the  connection  between  Essays  & 

''’’The  Germ ,  with  a  Preface  by  Andrea  Rose.  Oxford  and  Birmingham:  Ashmolean 
Museum  and  Birmingham  Museums  and  Art  Gallery,  pp.  xxiii+193.  £4,95. 

lsVictorian  England  as  seen  by  Punch ,  by  Frank  E.  Huggett.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson 
1978.  pp.  192.  £6.95. 

™The  ‘Vanity  Fair'  Lithographs:  An  Illustrated  Checklist ,  by  Jerold  Savory,  photogra¬ 
phy  by  Tom  Poland.  New  York  and  London:  Garland,  1978.  pp.  xx+146.  $20. 
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Reviews  and  the  periodicals  {YW  58.334-5)  Martha  S.  Vogeler  in  ‘More  Light 
on  Essays  &  Reviews:  The  Role  of  Frederic  Harrison'  {VPR)  tells  the  absorb¬ 
ing  story  of  ‘Neo-Christianity’,  the  anonymous  article  by  Frederic  Harrison 
which  appeared  in  the  Westminster  in  October  1860  and  initiated  the  intense 
debate  on  Essays  &  Reviews  in  the  press.  In  her  account  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  article,  Harrison's  attitude  toward  anonymous  journalism,  and  some  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  piece,  Vogeler  introduces  new  material,  and  corrects  previ¬ 
ous  accounts.  In  ‘Victorian  Periodical  Literature  and  the  Articulate  Classes’ 
Walter  E.  Houghton  focuses  on  the  1 850s  and  1 860s  to  explain  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  the  great  influence  and  prestige  of  Victorian  periodicals  {VS).  J.  S. 
Bratton  traces  the  early  career  in  journalism  of  Hesba  Stretton  (the  pen  name 
of  Sara  Smith)  who  became  between  1858  and  1869  a  respected  contributor  to 
several  journals  including  All  the  Year  Round  {VPR).  This  career,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  relations  between  obscure  writers  and 
magazines  in  mid-century.  In  an  interesting  quest  -  the  worth  of  Henry 
Mayhew’s  reportage  in  his  Morning  Chronicle  series  -F.  B.  Smith  tracks  down 
one  of  the  author’s  informants  in  ‘Mayhew’s  Convict’  in  VS,  and  checks 
Mayhew’s  narrative  against  other  evidence.  Smith  concludes  that  Mayhew 
‘took  much  on  trust  and  did  not  verify  even  easily  verifiable  assertions’:  the 
convict  is  thought  to  have  lied  freely  about  public  incidents  but  may  have 
spoken  truthfully  about  more  private  uncorroborated  episodes.  In  the  lively 
‘Penny  Dreadfuls:  Late  Nineteenth-Century  Boys’  Literature  and  Crime’ 
Patrick  A.  Dunae  examines  the  criticisms  in  the  1870s,  ’80s  and  ’90s  by 
clergymen,  journalists,  and  magistrates  of  these  boys’  periodicals,  criticism 
which  reveals  changing  contemporary  attitudes  towards  youth,  crime,  and 
popular  literature  {VS). 

In  an  important  article  in  VPR,  ‘Prolegomenon  to  Serials  Bibliography’, 
Scott  Bennett,  offering  his  view  of  the  character  of  the  bibliographical  task 
before  scholars,  suggests  that  the  next  generation  of  work  on  serials  bibliogra¬ 
phy  should  include  a  manual  on  the  subject,  a  bibliography  of  ‘key’  Victorian 
serials,  and  a  programme  for  the  automated  handling  of  bibliographical  data. 
In  the  spring  number  of  VPR  Hans  deGroot,  an  Editor,  discusses  the  field  of 
research  and  editoral  policy  in  connection  with  the  change  of  the  periodical’s 
title  from  Victorian  Periodicals  Newletter  to  Victorian  Periodical  Review. 
There,  too,  Mary  Hiller,  of  The  Wellesley  Index  staff,  explains  the  basis  of  their 
change  in  policy  from  reliance  on  external  evidence  to  extensive  use  of  internal 
evidence  in  ‘The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Internal  Evidence  in  Authorship  Attribu¬ 
tions’.  Three  or  four  specific  characteristics  alone  can  sustain  an  identification 
and  fill  gaps  left  by  missing  files  or  publishers  and  lack  of  marked  copies.  Susan 
Dean  reports  interestingly  on  the  1979  RSVP  conference  on  Reciprocity 
Between  Writers  and  Readers  of  Periodicals,  also  in  VPR. 

In  a  short  and  tantalising  piece  in  ContempR  Myron  Tuman  sets  the  first 
English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  which  consisted  of  thirty-nine  biographies 
published  between  1878  and  1892,  in  an  historical  perspective.  He  notes  the 
characteristic  openness  of  mind  and  spontaneity  of  judgement  in  the  volumes, 
but  also  their  common  passive  acceptance  of  a  limited  morality. 


(d)  Visual  Art 

Two  outstanding  studies  of  Victorian  architecture  have  appeared.  Mark 
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Girouard’s  The  Victorian  Country  House 80  is  a  slightly  expanded  and  revised 
second  edition  of  the  1971  original;  it  reflects  new  work  on  Butterfield, 
Norman  Shaw,  and  J.  L.  Pearson  which  has  appeared  in  the  interval:  new 
sections  on  two  houses,  Harlaxton  and  Tyntesfield,  have  been  added  along 
with  extra  plans  and  thirty-two  colour  plates.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
sections;  the  first  is  on  general  subjects  thrown  up  by  the  Victorian  country 
house  as  a  type,  and  contains  much  of  import  on  the  social  history  of  the  period, 
and  the  second  consists  of  separate  studies  of  thirty-one  houses.  It  is  a  rich 
book  for  students  of  literature  as  well  as  art  and  architecture. 

The  Architectural  Medal 81  is  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  architectural  medals 
for  the  period  1800-1900,  many  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  addition  to  the  catalogue  the  author  provides  sections  on  details 
and  dates  of  the  buildings  depicted,  biographies  of  architects  and  designers 
referred  to,  and  biographies  of  medallic  artists  whose  works  are  listed.  In  the 
introduction  Taylor  considers  the  history  of  nineteenth-century  medallic 
illustration,  why  medals  were  struck,  the  view  of  architecture  provided  by  the 
medal,  and  medallic  design  and  technology.  Many  of  the  buildings  here  illus¬ 
trated  have  been  destroyed,  altered,  or  restored  and  rebuilt,  and  the  medals 
record,  among  other  things,  their  contemporary  appearance.  The  medals 
constitute  an  architectural  profile  of  public  buildings  and  events  of  the  period. 

Anthea  Callen’s  Angel  in  the  Studio 82  is  an  elegant  history  of  women  in  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement  between  1870  and  1914.  Callen's  work  is  ambi¬ 
tious,  well  written  and  researched,  documented,  and  illustrated.  She  covers  class 
structure  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  elite,  design  education  for  women,  ceramics, 
embroidery  and  needlework,  lacemaking,  jewellery  and  metalwork,  wood¬ 
carving,  furniture,  and  interior  design,  and  hand-printing,  bookbinding,  and 
illustration.  She  concludes  with  a  piece  on  ‘Feminism,  art  and  political  con¬ 
flict’,  and  appends  a  bibliography,  biographical  notes  on  selected  crafts- 
women,  and  a  comparative  note  on  women’s  wages. 

Two  books  on  Victorian  photography  have  appeared.  Alan  Thomas’s  The 
Expanding  Eye 83  is  an  illustrated  essay  on  social  history  which  shows  how  the 
earliest  photographers  in  the  nineteenth  century  used  photography,  and  how  it 
changed  their  perception  of  the  world.  Chapter  topics  indicate  the  areas  of  the 
discussion  -  The  Journeying  Eye  (photographs  of  the  remote  by  travellers); 
The  Family  Chronicle;  Fashionable  Display;  The  Language  of  the  Ordinary. 
Thomas’s  text  is  full  of  interest  and  well-observed  interpretation  of  the  visual, 
but  unfortunately  some  of  the  credits  for  the  photographs  are  surprisingly 
slapdash  for  a  book  about  photography  -  without  date  or  photographer  or  even 
satisfactory  title.  Paul  Martin ,  Victorian  Photographer 84  presents  a  selection  of 
the  documentary  candid  photographs  by  Martin  from  the  Gernscheim  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Texas,  accompanied  by  two  essays,  one  Flukinger  and 


S0The  Victorian  Country  House,  by  Mark  Girouard.  New  Haven,  Conn  and  London- 
Yale  U.P.  pp.  467.  £14.95. 

B1The  Architectural  Medal,  by  Jeremy  Taylor.  British  Museum  Pubs.  Ltd  1978  pp 
xiii  +  244.  £18.50. 

m Angel  in  the  Studio,  by  Anthea  Callen.  Architectural  P.  pp.  viii  +  232.  £8.95. 
83The  Expanding  Eye,  by  Alan  Thomas.  Croom  Helm,  1978.  pp.  171.  £8.95. 
S4Paul  Martin,  Victorian  Photographer  by  Roy  Flukinger,  Larry  Schaaf,  and  Standish 
Meacham.  Gordon  Fraser,  1978.  pp.  xiii  +  221.  £15." 
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Schaaf’s  critical  biography  of  Martin,  whose  life  represents  a  miniature  history 
of  the  rise  of  amateur  photography  near  the  end  of  the  century,  and  the  other 
Standish  Meacham's  piece  on  ‘Late  Victorian  London  and  its  People’,  in  which 
he  discusses  Martin’s  photographic  rather  than  social  interest  in  London  in  the 
context  of  the  sombre  social  diagnosis  and  prediction  represented  by  C.  Booth, 
C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  and  H.  Mayhew.  Both  the  photographs  and  essays  make 
this  book  a  valuable  and  memorable  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
period. 

The  Victorian  public  bought  engraved  prints  of  contemporary  art  to  hang  at 
home  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  Rodney  K.  Engen  usefully  documents  this 
phenomenon  in  his  Dictionary  of  Victorian  Engravers,  Print  Publishers  and 
Their  Works 85,  which  also  includes  thirty-nine  plates  illustrating  famous  prints. 
Only  engravers  who  worked  on  metal  or  stone  are  listed  here,  as  a  volume  on 
wood  engravers  is  to  follow.  Two  books  on  George  Cruikshank,  who  still  lacks 
a  modern  scholarly  biography,  have  been  published.  Hilary  and  Mary  Evans  in 
The  Man  Who  Drew  the  Drunkard's  Daughter 86  have  written  a  ‘life  and  art’ 
book  in  which  text  and  illustrations  occupy  equal  space.  There  are  very  short 
sections  on  Cruikshank  and  Dickens,  and  Cruikshank  and  Ainsworth.  The 
narrative  is  breezy  and  familiar,  and  there  is  no  documentation  of  sources; 
perhaps  the  authors’  closing  words  best  indicate  the  nature  of  this  book:  ‘The 
only  thing  that  mattered  to  George  Cruikshank  was  his  pictures,  and  the  only 
wmy  we  shall  get  to  know  the  man  is  through  the  pictures’.  Richard  A.  Vogler’s 
edition  of  Cruikshank’s  graphic  works87  by  contrast  is  well  documented  and 
scholarly;  the  pictorial  reproduction  is  good,  and  the  selection  generous  and 
representative. 

The  Doyle  DiaryBS  is  the  sketchbook  diary  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle’s 
father,  Charles  Doyle  the  ‘fairy  painter’,  who  wrote  and  drew  it  during  his 
confinement  in  Sunnyside,  an  asylum  in  Scotland.  In  the  introduction 
Michael  Baker  shows  that  Doyle’s  committal  to  the  asylum  was  due  to  alcohol¬ 
ism  rather  than  insanity.  The  drawings  are  whimsical  and  witty,  and  unfailingly 
interesting.  Selections  from  other  sketchbooks  of  the  period  of  a  very  different 
order,  those  of  Queen  Victoria,  are  also  published  this  year;  in  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  Sketchbook 89  Marina  Warner  offers  a  choice  of  drawings,  oils,  and 
water-colours  by  the  Queen,  culled  from  over  fifty  sketchbooks  and  albums 
dating  from  1827  to  1890,  and  accompanies  them  with  an  explanatory  and 
illuminating  narrative  based  on  the  Queen’s  correspondence  and  journals. 

Marcia  Pointon  has  written  a  beautifully  produced  critical  biography90  of  the 
artist  William  Dyce  which  documents  his  work  as  a  creator  of  the  Schools  of 

85 Dictionary  of  Victorian  Engravers,  Print  Publishers  and  Their  Works ,  by  Rodney  K. 
Engen.  Cambridge:  Chadwyck-Healey;  Teaneck,  N.J.:  Somerset  House,  pp.  245,  39 
plates.  $60. 

"The  Man  Who  Drew  the  Drunkard's  Daughter,  by  Hilary  and  Mary  Evans.  Frederick 
Muller,  1978.  pp.  190.  £10.50. 

87 Graphic  Works  of  George  Cruikshank,  ed.  and  intro,  by  Richard  A.  Vogler.  New 
York:  Dover,  pp.  xviii+168.  £5. 

"The  Doyle  Diary,  by  Charles  Altamont  Doyle,  intro,  by  Michael  Baker.  New  York  & 
London:  Paddington  P.  pp.  xxix  +  91.  £5.95. 

"Queen  Victoria's  Sketchbook,  by  Marina  Warner.  Macmillan,  pp.224.  £8.95. 

"William  Dyce,  1806-1864,  by  Marcia  Pointon.  Oxford  Studies  in  the  History  of  Art 
and  Architecture.  Oxford:  Clarendon  P.  pp.  xxv+229,  163  plates.  £28. 
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Design  and  his  connection  with  high  Anglicanism,  music,  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  his  artistic  endeavours,  which  included  stained  glass,  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
frescoes,  painting,  and  drawing.  Dyce’s  late  painting  (1857-64)  in  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  manner  is  seen  as  part  of  the  artist’s  many-sided  life  rather  than  an 
isolated  achievement,  and  its  continuity  with  his  earlier  work  is  shown. 
Although  the  author  stresses  that  the  work  is  a  full  biography  and  not  confined 
to  art-history  topics,  she  does  not  give  us  much  sense  of  Dyce’s  daily  life  or  his 
familial  relationships;  her  interest  is  primarily  in  the  man  through  his  work. 
Appended  to  the  biography  is  a  check-list  of  Dyce’s  work,  a  full  classified 
bibliography,  and  163  plates. 

In  William  Holman  Hunt  and  Typological  Symbolism 91  George  P.  Landow 
regards  the  artist’s  career  as  a  continual  search  for  a  means  of  reconciling 
realism  and  symbolism,  matter  and  spirit.  In  this  well-produced  and  well- 
written  book,  he  describes  Hunt’s  early  search  for  a  new  iconography,  the 
typological  symbolism  in  his  major  works,  and  in  works  by  other  Pre- 
Raphaelites.  The  book  contains  eighty-six  black  and  white  plates,  and  scho¬ 
larly  notes  and  bibliography. 

Fact  into  Figure 92  treats  typology  in  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,  the  first  two  providing  context  for  the  third.  Sussman’s  main 
purpose  is  ‘to  describe  these  shared  ideas  and  style,  to  reconstruct  the  artistic 
and  literary  paradigm’  of  the  PRB.  He  argues  that  like  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  the 
Brothers  tried  in  their  art  to  reconcile  belief  in  the  sacramental  quality  of  the 
natural  world  and  in  the  providential  nature  of  history  with  new  attitudes 
generated  by  science  and  scientific  notions  of  history;  their  symbolic  realism 
saw  fact  as  spiritually  radiant,  as  ‘figuring  the  transcendent’.  Containing  chap¬ 
ters  on  ‘Victorian  Figuralism’,  ‘Figural  Style  in  Carlyle  and  Ruskin’,  ‘The 
Brotherhood  Aesthetic’,  ‘Scripture  as  History’,  ‘History  as  Scripture’,  and 
‘Literary  Painting’,  Fact  into  Figure  offers  a  welcome  perspective  on  the  PRB 
which  is  often  viewed  biographically,  piecemeal,  or  historically  as  a  failed 
anticipation  of  the  modern.  In  Graham  Parry’s  monograph93  he  briefly  consid¬ 
ers  the  Pre-Raphaelite  style  and  the  painters’  search  for  moral  and  earnest 
subjects;  their  use  of  scenes  associated  with  great  literature,  from  the  Bible, 
and  from  contemporary  life  is  scrutinised. 

In  VS  Michael  Bright  reconsiders  A.  W.  N.  Pugin’s  architectural  theories  as 
they  are  presented  in  his  four  major  books  rather  than  in  his  buildings;  he 
places  them  in  relation  to  the  dominant  aesthetics  of  his  time,  and  compares 
them  to  Ruskin’s  architectural  theory.  In  the  same  periodical  Mark  Roskill,  in 
‘History  and  the  uses  of  Photography’,  a  review  essay,  detects  and  comments 
on  a  lack  of  clear  criteria  as  to  what  constitutes  historical  value  in  a  photo¬ 
graph,  what  makes  a  particular  photograph  ‘classical’.  Richard  Titelbaum,  in 
HLB,  discusses  Morris’s  revival  of  the  moribund  art  of  bookbinding  and  the 
creation  of  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer  which  Yeats  called  ‘the  most  beautiful  book 
in  the  world’. 

91William  Holman  Hunt  and  Typological  Symbolism ,  by  George  P.  Landow.  New 
Haven,  Conn,  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  £16. 

mFact  into  Figure,  by  Herbert  L.  Sussman.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  U.P.  pp. 
xix+158.  $11. 

mThe  Pre-Raphaelite  Image:  Style  and  Subject  1848-56,  by  Graham  Parry. 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society.  Literary  and  Historical  Section.  Leeds,  Yorks.: 
Proceedings  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Soc.  Ltd.,  1978. 
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The  phenomenon  of  ‘The  Sleeping  Woman:  A  Victorian  Fantasy’  in  the 
paintings  of  Lord  Leighton,  Albert  Moore,  and  Edward  Burne-Jones  in  the 
years  1860-95  is  Adeline  R.  Tintner’s  subject  in  PRR ,  1978.  Tintner’s 
interpretations  of  this  pose  have  pertinence  to  the  many  scenes  in  Victorian 
literature  where  sleeping  women  occur  significantly,  as  in  the  seduction  of 
Tess,  Rossetti’s  ‘Jenny’,  and  to  the  general  typology  of  ruination  where  drugs 
figure.  The  same  author  in  the  same  journal  writes  a  review  essay  on  ‘Sources 
of  Art  Nouveau’,  and  Malcolm  Warner  and  Edwin  C.  Epps  publish  notes 
respectively  on  ‘Millais'  Use  of  Subjects  from  the  Opera,  1851-4’  and  ‘Millais, 
The  Blind  Girl,  and  the  Liverpool  Academy’.  The  latter  piece  details  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  award  of  the  prize  to  the  painting  by  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Academy  during  its  annual  exhibition  in  1857. 

In  PRR  Raleigh  Trevelyan  offers  yet  another  account  of  ‘Thomas  Woolner 
and  Pauline  Trevelyan’  in  which  he  publishes  a  number  of  letters  from 
Woolner  to  Ruskin’s  ‘Monitress-Friend’,  some  of  which  have  not  already 
appeared  in  Trevelyan's  pieces  on  Woolner  and  on  William  Bell  Scott  in 
Apollo  (1977,  1978)  and  in  his  book  A  Pre-Raphaelite  Circle.  Also  in  PRR 
Thomas  B.  Brumbaugh  has  a  note  on  ‘Two  William  Holman  Hunt  Letters  to 
John  Clifford,  Chiefly  Concerning  Henry  Westworth  Monk’. 

(e)  Social  history 

Peter  Allen’s  book  on  The  Cambridge  Apostles 94  deals  with  the  origins  and 
early  history  of  that  group  and  club,  whose  members  included  F.  D.  Maurice, 
A.  Hallam,  and  Tennyson,  and  whose  tradition  was  a  belief  that  people  can 
and  will  learn  from  people  of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  This  is  the  first  book 
on  the  Apostles  since  1906,  and  the  author  draws  on  much  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  material  for  this  good  account.  Kentish  London  1840-80  is  the  focus  of 
Geoffrey  Crossick’s  sociological  study,  An  Artisan  Elite  in  Victorian  Society 95 . 
The  social  type  of  the  elite  artisan  worker  defined  here  offers  an  interesting 
contrast  with  the  fictional  type.  The  author  rejects  the  notion  that  the  labour 
aristocracy  increasingly  turned  to  aspirations  and  values  which  were  middle- 
class;  rather,  ambition  more  often  involved  obtaining  improvement  within  the 
working  class,  or  simply  obtaining  a  higher  status  and  regard  in  the  eyes  of  the 
peer  group.  Standish  Meacham’s  A  Life  Apart 96  is  a  portrait  of  English 
working-class  life  and  culture  between  1890  and  1914.  Beside  relying  on 
contemporary  accounts  of  middle-class  observers  such  as  Charles  Booth,  and 
on  novelists  such  as  Gissing  or  Tressell,  Meacham  avails  himself  of  Paul 
Thompson  and  Thea  Vigne’s  archives  of  oral  interviews  from  the  ‘Family  Life 
and  Work  before  1918’  project.  Evocative  and  informative  chapters  treat 
house,  neighbourhood  and  kin;  women  at  home,  working  wives  and  mothers; 
husbands  and  fathers;  children;  and  the  class  view  of  life. 

For  the  text  and  photographs  in  Victorian  Working  Women*1 ,  Michael  Hiley 
has  relied  mainly  on  the  Munby  Collection  at  Cambridge.  The  first  section  of 
this  illustrated  essay  treats  general  issues  and  categories  -  the  working  woman, 

94The  Cambridge  Apostles,  by  Peter  Allen.  C.U.P.,  1978.  pp.  x  +  266.  £12.50. 

"An  Artisan  Elite  in  Victorian  Society,  by  Geoffrey  Crossick.  London:  Croom  Helm; 
Totowa,  N.J.:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  1978.  pp.  306.  £9.95. 

96A  Life  Apart,  by  Standish  Meacham.  Thames  &  Hudson,  1977.  pp.  272.  £6.95. 

97 Victorian  Working  Women:  Portraits  from  Life,  by  Michael  Hiley.  Gordon  Fraser, 
pp.  142.  £7.95. 
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women  workers’  dress,  the  social  evil  of  women  working,  photography,  and 
Munby  as  photographer.  In  the  second  section  particular  occupations  such  as 
pit-brow  girls,  women  miners,  fishergirls,  milkwomen,  female  gymnasts,  and 
maids  of  all  work  are  examined,  and  in  the  last  section  Hiley  publishes  a  long 
poem  by  Munby  called  ‘Women’s  rights’,  in  which  Munby  attacks  in  turn 
belittling  and  undermining  attitudes  with  which  conventional  society  viewed 
women  as  a  group.  Victorian  Working  Women  is  a  good  supplement  to  Derek 
Hudson’s  Munby,  Man  of  Two  Worlds. 

The  Nineteenth-Century  Woman 98  consists  of  seven  essays  on  their  cultural 
and  physical  world,  the  relationship  between  their  bodies  and  minds.  Lorna 
Duffin  writes  on  woman  as  an  invalid  in  Britain,  and  on  women  and  evolution; 
Paul  Atkinson  on  ‘Fitness,  Feminism  and  Schooling’,  Sara  Delamont  on  the 
contradictions  in  ladies’  education,  and  the  domestic  ideology  and  women’s 
education,  and  Nicholas  McGuinn  interestingly  on  nineteenth-century 
responses  to  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  in  particular  George  Eliot’s  reticent  and 
uneasy  review  in  1 855.  All  the  topics  of  this  anthology  bear  directly  on  aspects 
of  Victorian  literature.  Edna  Healey’s  Lady  Unknown 99  is  a  biography  of 
Angela  Burdett-Coutts,  heiress,  philanthopist,  social  reformer,  and  patron 
and  friend  of  eminent  Victorian  scientists,  politicians,  and  authors,  among 
them  Dickens.  In  this  first  book-length  biography,  Edna  Healey  relies  on  much 
unpublished  material.  She  writes  well,  and  Burdett-Coutts  commands  interest 
in  her  own  right  and  because  of  her  involvement  with  the  famous  and  world 
events. 

In  Emigrant  Gentlewomen100  A.  James  Hammerton  examines  genteel  pov¬ 
erty  and  emigration  among  single,  middle-class  women  in  the  years  1830  to 
1914.  One  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  illustrate  the  limitations  of  the  distressed 
gentlewoman  stereotype,  often  seen  in  discussions  of  governesses.  Of  Ham- 
merton’s  diverse  sources,  one  is  an  individual  case  study  of  the  biography  of 
Mary  Taylor,  Charlotte  Bronte’s  friend  who  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  in 
1845.  This  social  history  frequently  draws  on  distressed  gentlewomen  in  the 
Victorian  novel,  and  it  offers  an  interesting  context  for  Lucy  Snowe  and 
Amelia  Sedley.  There  is  a  full  and  useful  bibliography. 

Martha  Vicinus  edits  and  introduces  ten  essays  on  the  changing  roles  of 
Victorian  women  in  A  Widening  Sphere101.  Like  its  companion  volume,  Suffer 
and  Be  Still ,  it  contains  an  extensive  bibliography  by  Barbara  Kanner,  and  the 
very  full  footnotes  are  themselves  a  bibliographical  source  of  past,  present  and 
ongoing  work.  The  editor’s  introduction  considers  new  trends  in  the  study  of 
Victorian  women,  and  the  essays  which  follow  discuss  many  of  the  same 
subjects  to  which  P.  Hollis’s  selection  of  documents  below  refers.  Lee  Hol¬ 
combe  writes  on  reform  of  the  married  women’s  property  law  (1857-82),  Sally 
Mitchell  on  the  penny  weekly  family  magazines  of  the  1840s  and  1850s,  A. 
James  Hammerton  on  feminism  and  female  emigration  (1861-86),  Christo- 


"The  Nineteenth-Century  Woman ,  ed.  by  Sara  Delamont  and  Lorna  Duffin.  London: 
Croom  Helm;  New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  1978.  pp.  213.  £7.50. 

"Lady  Unknown ,  by  Edna  Healey.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  1978.  pp.  253.  £7.95. 

100 Emigrant  Gentlewomen ,  by  A.  James  Hammerton.  London:  Croom  Helm;  Totowa, 
N.J.:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  220.  £8.50. 

10M  Widening  Sphere ,  ed.  by  Martha  Vicinus.  Bloomington,  Ind.  and  London- 
Indiana  U.P.,  1977.  pp.  xx  +  326.  £11.20. 
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pher  Kent  on  ‘Image  and  Reality:  the  Actress  and  Society’,  and  Rita 
McWilliams-Tullberg  on  women  and  degrees  at  Cambridge  University, 
1862-97.  Carol  Christ  examines  Victorian  masculinity  as  seen  in  Patmore’s 
Angel  in  the  House.  Prostitutes  and  working  women  in  Plymouth  and  South¬ 
ampton  is  Judith  Walkowitz’s  subject,  and  Sheila  Ryan  Johansson  looks  at 
age-  and  sex-specific  death  rates  (1840-1910)  to  determine  the  correlation 
between  gender  and  death  in  Victorian  England.  Finally  F.  Barry  Smith 
suggests  some  revisions  of  the  way  in  which  we  regard  sexuality  in  nineteenth- 
century  Britain  by  posing  some  questions. 

In  Women  in  Public102  Patricia  Hollis  presents  a  rich  selection  of  documents 
of  what  we  now  regard  as  the  Victorian  Women’s  Movement,  but  the  material 
reveals  aspects  of  the  life  of  Victorian  women  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
opinions  of  an  articulate  minority.  Each  group  of  quotations  is  succinctly 
introduced,  and  the  ten  sections  are  very  wide  in  their  range:  Images  of 
Women,  Surplus  Women  and  Emigration ;  Women  at  Work  (fourteen  occupa¬ 
tions  here);  Education;  Birth  Control;  Law;  Prostitution  and  Sale  of  Children; 
Public  Service;  Politics;  Women  as  a  class.  This  book  provides  a  context  for 
Victorian  literature  which  until  recently  has  been  almost  invisible;  it  must 
result  in  new  readings. 

In  The  English  Vice 103  Ian  Gibson  takes  issue  with  the  notion  of  the  French 
decadents  that  ‘le  vice  anglais’  is  sadism;  in  his  exploration  of  beating,  sex,  and 
shame  in  Victorian  England  and  after,  he  contends  that  the  vice  is  quite 
specific  -  flagellomania,  and  more  masochistic  than  sadistic.  There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  Swinburne,  home  and  school  beating,  and  flagellant  prostitution  in 
Victorian  Britain,  as  well  as  discussion  of  pre -Victorian  historical  precedents 
and  the  psychology  of  flagellation.  There  is  an  extensive  bibliography. 

The  essays  in  The  Conscience  of  the  Victorian  State 104  analyse  an  aspect  of 
the  state  of  religious  consciousness  in  the  period  -the  ways  in  which  Victorians 
combined  the  promptings  of  conscience  with  the  pursuit  of  power  and  their 
fashioning  of  state  policy.  Peter  Marsh  introduces  the  topic  in  ‘Conscience  and 
the  Conduct  of  Government  in  Nineteenth-century  Britain’,  and  six  essays 
follow  on  various  aspects  of  what  Lord  Melbourne  referred  to  as  ‘This  damned 
morality’.  Joseph  Hamburger  writes  on  the  Whig  conscience,  David  Roberts 
on  the  Utilitarian,  Richard  Helmstadter  on  the  Non-conformist,  John  Cell  on 
the  Imperial,  and  Peter  Marsh  on  the  Conservative,  while  Deryck  Schreuder 
tackles  ‘Gladstone  and  the  Conscience  of  the  State’.  Suggestions  for  further 
reading  and  areas  of  research  are  included. 

Disraeli,  Derby  and  the  Conservative  Party 105  consists  of  selections  from  the 
hitherto  unpublished  political  journals  of  Lord  Stanley,  1849-69,  which 
include  the  periods  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Disraeli  and  his  stint  as  Foreign 
Secretary  between  1866  and  1868.  In  assessing  the  value  of  the  diary,  the 
editor  points  out  that  it  ‘deals  with  a  closed  upper-class  world  which  the  rest  of 


102Women  in  Public:  The  Women’s  Movement  1850-1900,  comp,  by  Patricia  Hollis. 
Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  xxi  +  335.  £4.95. 

103The  English  Vice,  by  Ian  Gibson.  Duckworth,  1978.  £12.50. 

104The  Conscience  of  the  Victorian  State,  ed.  by  Peter  Marsh.  Hassocks,  Sussex: 
Harvester,  pp.  viii+257.  £15. 

105Disraeli,  Derby  and  the  Conservative  Party ,  ed.  by  J.  R.  Vincent.  Hassocks,  Sussex: 
Harvester,  1978.  pp.  xviii  +  404.  £18.50. 
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the  political  nation  did  not  understand  and  was  not  meant  to  understand.  1  he 
diary  reports  what  did  not  get  into  the  Times' ;  its  special  interest  to  readers  of 
literature,  apart  from  knowledge  of  the  period,  is  that  Stanley  and  this  world 
are  the  historical  equivalent  of  Plantagenet  Palliser  and  his  world.  Vincent’s 
selection  focuses  on  reports  of  conversations  between  leading  men  of  the  day, 
and  turning  to  any  one  event  during  these  years,  one  gets  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
day-to-day  context  in  which  it  occurred;  for  example,  Palmerston  refuses  to 
agitate  the  franchise  issue  and  Disraeli  to  endorse  the  Reform  Bill  in  1854 
during  the  conflict  in  the  Crimea. 

James  Bentley  has  written  an  interesting  and  lively  book106  on  the  attempt  in 
1874  to  legislate  for  belief  with  the  passing  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act,  which  was  intended  to  crush  ritualism  and  high  churchmen.  He  examines 
the  interaction  of  politics,  theology,  and  popular  religion  which  led  to  the  Act, 
the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  Act,  the  civil  disobedience  of  the  ritualist 
clergy  which  destroyed  the  Act,  and  the  political  and  religious  consequences  of 
the  controversy.  Beside  the  religious  and  establishment  national  press,  he 
canvasses  the  provincial  press. 

Owen  Chadwick’s  lectures  on  the  decline  of  the  Church  and  its  doctrines, 
The  Secularization  of  the  European  Mind  in  the  Nineteenth  Century101 ,  first 
published  in  1975,  have  been  reprinted.  He  divides  his  argument  into  two 
parts,  the  social  problem  and  the  intellectual  problem,  and  considers  these 
mainly  in  terms  of  evidence  from  the  period  1860-1914.  That  the  process 
patiently  described  and  assessed  by  Chadwick  is  at  the  heart  of  Victorian 
literature  can  be  seen  from  the  topics  of  his  last  four  lectures:  ‘Science  and 
Religion’,  ‘History  and  the  Secular’,  ‘The  Moral  Nature  of  Man',  and  ‘On  a 
Sense  of  Providence’. 

In  The  Post-Darwinian  Controversies 108  James  R.  Moore  describes  the 
Protestant  struggle  between  1870  and  1 900  in  Britain  and  America  to  come  to 
terms  with  Darwin  through  study  of  the  views  of  twenty-eight  Christian 
controversialists.  The  discussion  treats  three  areas  of  response,  Historians  and 
Historiography,  Darwinism  and  Evolutionary  Thought,  and  Theology  and 
Evolution.  Moore  argues  that  Darwinism  and  post-Darwinian  evolutionary 
thought  and  Protestant  responses  to  them  both  derive  from  identical  metaphys¬ 
ical  and  theological  traditions;  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  was  acceptable 
only  to  orthodox  theologians  owing  to  shared  tradition,  and  conversely  other 
theories  of  evolution  were  embraced  by  liberal  theologians  owing  to  other 
shared  traditions.  T.  H.  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer  figure  in  Moore’s 
avowedly  interested  exposition,  which  reinforces  the  notion  that  Christian 
theology  has  been  congenial  to  the  development  of  modern  science. 

The  spring  number  of  BLJ  is  devoted  to  the  career  of  Antonio  Panizzi  in  the 
British  Museum  Library ;  the  story  of  this  Extra-Librarian  who  became  Keeper 
of  Printed  Books  and  then  Principal  Librarian  is  one  of  steady  but  radical 
reform.  The  number  includes  six  articles:  ‘Antonio  Panizzi  and  the  British 
Museum’  by  Edward  Miller;  ‘Panizzi  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden’  (Panizzi’s 


106Ritualism  and  Politics  in  Victorian  Britain,  by  James  Bentley.  O.U.P.,  1978.  pp. 
xiv+  162.  £6.50. 

101The  Secularization  of  the  European  Mind  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Owen 
Chadwick.  C.U.P.,  1978.  pp.  286.  pb  £3.95. 

'osThe  Post-Darwinian  Controversies,  by  James  R.  Moore.  C.U.P.  pp.  xii  +  502.  £18. 
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‘mortal  enemy’)  by  Michael  Borrie;  ‘Some  Hitherto  Unpublished  Panizziana 
from  Italy  by  Denis  V.  Reidy;  ‘Gladstone  and  Panizzi’  by  M.  R.  D.  Foot;  ‘A 
side-light  on  Panizzi  in  the  letters  of  Prosper  Merimee’  by  Audrey  C. 
Brodhurst;  and  ‘From  The  Times ,  30-1  July  1866’,  a  somewhat  acrimonious 
exchange  between  Sydney  Smirke  and  Panizzi  over  mutual  claims  for  the 
design  of  the  dome  of  the  reading-room. 

In  ‘Politics  and  Church  Patronage  in  the  Victorian  Age’  (VS)  Dudley  W.  R. 
Bahlman  examines  in  detail  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Queen’s  Prime 
Ministers  attempted  to  balance  political  interests  against  the  many  other 
considerations  entering  into  nomination  for  high  postions  in  the  Church.  Using 
University  and  city  archives  and  the  proctorial  records,  Arthur  J.  Engel  in  VS 
reports  on  ‘  “Immoral  Intentions”:  The  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Problem 
of  Prostitution,  1827-1914’.  Undergraduates  were  infrequently  punished  for 
immoral  intentions  mainly  because  the  proctors  assumed  that  the  fault  lay 
exclusively  with  the  woman. 

Freda  Harcourt  in  The  London  Journal  describes  how  in  July  1 867,  through 
having  to  receive  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  a  party  of 
Belgian  volunteers,  London  became  conscious  of  itself  as  the  capital  city  of  a 
great  empire.  ‘Percival  Chubb  and  the  Founding  of  the  Fabian  Society’  by 
Norman  MacKenzie  (VS)  draws  on  information  in  private  papers  of  the  Chubb 
family.  The  Manuscript  Club,  the  Pioneer  Club,  the  Progressive  Association, 
Thomas  Davidson,  and  the  early  meetings  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  New  Life 
figure  in  this  account,  which  supplements  Norman  and  Jean  MacKenzie’s 
recent  The  First  Fabians ,  1977.  In  ‘Specialist  Journals  and  Professional  Rival¬ 
ries  in  Victorian  Medicine’  M.  Jeanne  Peterson  in  VPR  shows  that  Victorian 
medical  periodicals  are  an  untapped  resource  for  study  of  the  period.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  new  edition  of  Portrait  of  an  Age  annotated 
by  Kitson  Clark,  Sheldon  Rothblatt  affectionately  assesses  G.  M.  Young  as 
‘England’s  Historian  of  Culture’  (VS). 


4.  Drama 

Themes  in  Drama 109,  a  new  and  interestingly  conceived  annual  publication, 
contains  a  wide  range  of  essays  on  the  theme  of  drama  and  society,  including 
one  by  Michael  R.  Booth  on  ‘The  social  value  of  nineteenth-century  English 
drama’.  Defending  this  body  of  plays  from  the  charge  that  it  abandoned  social 
truth  and  relevance,  he  goes  on  to  examine  how  it  engages  in  various  ways  with 
its  contemporary  society  -  with  such  socially  significant  areas  as  domestic 
relations,  class  antagonism,  working-class  injustice,  and  the  realities  of  urban 
expansion.  Booth  also  uses  the  example  of  nineteenth-century  plays  in  his 
general  consideration  of  ‘Theatre  History  and  the  Literary  Critic’  (YES),  an 
enquiry  into  how,  if  at  all,  the  critic  of  drama  can  combine  an  appreciation  of 
play  as  a  dramatic  text  with  the  study  of  performance,  theatre  history,  and  the 
practical  exigencies  of  staging. 

Large  questions  of  how  nineteenth-century  drama  related  to  the  life  of  its 
age,  and  ‘spoke’  to  audiences  about  their  social  concerns,  are  interestingly 
broached  in  Joseph  Donohue’s  wide-ranging  article,  ‘Character,  Genre,  and 

109 Themes  in  Drama,  1:  Drama  and  Society,  ed.  by  James  Redmond.  C.U.P.  pp. 
xii+321.  £12. 
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Ethos  in  Nineteenth-Century  British  Drama’  (YES).  By  choosing  plays  from 
either  end  of  the  century  —  George  Colman  the  Younger’s  John  Bull:  or ,  The 
Englishman  s  Fireside  ( 1 803)  and  Pinero’s  The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  (1893) 
-he  is  able  to  explore  evolving  dramatic  structure  as  a  ‘model’  of  changes  in  the 
social  ethos.  Emphasis  falls  upon  the  mutation  of  character-types,  develop¬ 
ments  in  melodrama  and  the  well-made  play,  the  significance  of  the  climactic 
coup  de  theatre ,  and  the  changing  treatment  given  to  the  ‘fallen’  woman. 
Donohue  also  gathers  evidence  to  underline  convincingly  the  fact  that  'our 
habitual  approach  to  plays  as  literature  forms  a  barrier  to  an  appreciative  sense 
of  what  meaning  the  plays,  represented  by  various  surviving  nineteenth- 
century  dramatic  texts,  held  for  their  contemporary  audience’. 

Ranging  widely  over  the  period,  Kurt  Tetzeli  von  Rosador  (E&S )  discusses 
‘Myth  and  Victorian  Melodrama’,  showing  how  submerged  mythic  themes 
(particularly  that  of  the  golden  age)  contributed  to  the  appeal  of  stage  melo¬ 
dramas.  T.  Hughie  Jones  ( JLVSG )  draws  fruitfully  upon  Select  Committee 
Reports  (from  1832  to  1892)  in  outlining  some  aspects  of  ‘Dramatic  Censor¬ 
ship  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  British  Theatre’. 

The  flamboyant  career  of  Dion  Boucicault  as  actor,  playwright,  theatre- 
manager,  showman  and  dandy  is  Richard  Fawkes’s  subject  in  a  lively  and 
detailed  biography110.  Noting  that  Boucicault  had  learned  from  Barnum  the 
valuable  lesson  that  no  publicity  is  bad  publicity,  Fawkes  recreates  the  scan¬ 
dals,  quarrels  and  controversies  which  contributed  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
public  celebrity.  He  also  assesses  Boucicault’s  place  in  theatre  history,  and 
here  emphasis  falls  upon  his  innovations  in  staging  and  management  as  well  as 
upon  the  importance  of  his  best  plays  in  bridging  the  gap  between  Restoration 
and  later  Irish  drama.  Madeleine  Bingham’s  ‘The  Great  Lover’ :  The  Life  and 
Art  of  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  (London:  Hamish  Hamilton)  has  not  been 
available  for  inspection. 

Studies  of  Victorian  plays,  acting  technique  and  direction  include  Alan 
Hughes’s  study  of  ‘Henry  Irving’s  Artistic  Use  of  Stage  Lighting’  (TN),  in 
which  he  stresses  Irving’s  innovations  in  making  lighting  ‘an  integral  part  of  the 
stage-manager’s  art’  and  in  striving  for  naturalistic  effects.  Modern  stagecraft 
would  not  have  been  the  same,  Hughes  concludes,  without  Irving’s  technical 
contribution.  Michael  R.  Booth  (TV)  examines  ‘Ellen  Terry’s  Rehearsal  Copy 
of  King  Lear’  showing  its  value  as  a  record  of  her  approach  to  the  playing  of 
Cordelia  in  this  1892  production,  her  clear  directional  sense  of  the  play,  and 
her  disagreement  with  many  of  Irving’s  cuts.  Penny  Griffin  (77V)  recreates  the 
circumstances  of  ‘The  First  Performance  of  Ibsen’s  Ghost,  or  Toole-Up-To- 
Date ’,  a  burlesque  of  Hedda  Gabler  written  by  J.  M.  Barrie  (1891)  in  which  J. 
L.  Toole  starred  and  which  set  Irene  Vanbrugh  on  the  road  to  success.  In 
NCTR,  George  Speaight  discusses  the  fashion  for  Shakespearean  clowns  in 
mid-century  circuses.  Kathleen  Barker’s  Early  Music  Hall  in  Bristol  (Bristol: 
U.  of  Bristol  Historical  Association)  has  not  been  available  for  inspection. 

The  underlying  aims  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones  as  a  dramatist  are  succinctly 
described  by  Bruce  Wallis  (VN),  who  goes  on  to  make  interesting  claims  for 
Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel  as  Jones’s  finest  play.  He  shows  how,  through  the 
presence  of  biblical  archetypes,  the  play  moves  beyond  the  local  and  transient 

110 Dion  Boucicault:  A  Biography ,  by  Richard  Fawkes,  with  a  foreword  by  Donald 
Sinden.  London,  Melbourne  and  N.Y.:  Quartet  Books,  pp.  xviii  4-  274.  £10.95. 
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to  engage  with  the  central  conflicts  of  Victorian  England  -  conflicts  between 
‘the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  between  faith  and  doubt,  between  God  and  Mammon’. 
He  concludes  by  emphasising  Jones’s  ability  ‘to  translate  an  Arnoldian  view  of 
a  world  crippled  by  uncertainty  and  irresolution  into  genuinely  dramatic 
terms'.  In  ELT,  J.  P.  Wearing  has  compiled  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
writings  about  Jones’s  plays. 

Selected  Letters  of  Oscar  Wilde111  is  a  selection  by  Rupert  Hart-Davis  from 
his  full  and  scholarly  edition  of  1962,  now  out  of  print.  In  the  present  volume 
he  has  included  De  Profundis  and  a  representative  group  of  letters  from  each 
period  of  Wilde’s  life,  giving  preference  to  those  of  literary  interest,  those  best 
exhibiting  Wilde’s  humour,  and  those  which  illuminate  his  life  and  work. 
Textual  apparatus  has  been  omitted,  but  several  new  letters  find  a  place  in  this 
edition.  Wilde  the  brilliant  conversationalist  and  public  celebrity  figures  promin¬ 
ently  in  E.  H.  Mikhail’s  two-volume  edition,  Oscar  Wilde:  Interviews  and 
Recollections112 .  Contributions  are  many  and  various,  ranging  in  time  from 
Wilde  the  student  at  Oxford  to  his  final  decline  in  Paris. 

In  a  subtle  and  wide-ranging  discussion,  ‘Masks  Without  Faces:  The  Per¬ 
sonalities  of  Oscar  Wilde’  (ELT),  Jerusha  McCormack  investigates  Wilde’s 
view  of  selfhood  and  his  continuing  quest  in  his  plays  to  realise  the  ‘primacy  of 
the  performing  self',  a  self  having  no  allegiance  to  time,  history  or  inner 
impulse,  but  constantly  fabricated  through  role-playing,  confirmed  through 
the  expectations  of  others,  and  strengthened  by  a  mastery  of  appearances.  The 
relationship  between  power,  performance  and  duplicity  is,  in  her  opinion, 
most  fully  developed  in  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  Employing  devices 
of  plot  to  discredit  sincerity,  Wilde  creates  a  world  of  dandies  who  co-operate 
with  the  author  and  trade  upon  audience -expectations  to  present  an  image  of 
life  as  stylised  performance.  It  is  also  ‘uniquely  a  world  of  language’  where  the 
self  is  fulfilled  through  strategies  of  language  and  even  becomes  ‘a  pure 
linguistic  construct’,  with  the  result  that  the  plot  is  transformed  into  ‘a 
choreography  that  mimes  the  action  of  the  words’. 

Other  articles  on  Wilde  include  Robert  Secor’s  ‘Aesthetes  and  Pre- 
Raphaelites:  Oscar  Wilde  and  the  Sweetest  Violet  in  England’  ( TSLL ),  in 
which  he  provides  details  of  Wilde’s  association  with  Violet  Hunt  and  pub¬ 
lishes  the  surviving  fragment  of  an  unfinished  book,  provisionally  entitled  My 
Oscar.  In  ‘Oscar  Wilde  and  the  Fairy  Tale:  “The  Happy  Prince”  as  Self- 
Dramatization'  ( SSF ),  Robert  K.  Martin  suggests  that  the  fairy  tale  enabled 
Wilde  to  express  his  ‘own  inner  development  in  a  form  free  from  social 
scrutiny’.  In  particular,  ‘The  Happy  Prince’  (1888)  should  be  seen  as  ‘an 
important  inner  journal’  which  conveys  a  decisive  change  of  heart  in  Wilde  -a 
rejection  of  aestheticism  and  a  simultaneous  commitment  to  homosexual 
relationship  conceived  as  a  model  of  selfless  love.  Writing  on  The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray,  Kerry  Powell  (ELN)  proposes  that  Philip  Massinger’s  The 
Picture  should  be  added  to  already  established  sources.  In  PSt,  Harvey  Kail 
demonstrates  how  Wilde  in  De  Profundis  turns  older  traditions  of  confessional 
writing  to  his  own  unique  end  —  ‘the  confession  of  sins  against  neither  God  nor 

111 Selected  Letters  of  Oscar  Wilde ,  ed.  by  Rupert  Hart-Davis.  O.U.P.  pp.  xiv+406.  hb 
£6.95,  pb  £3.50. 

112Oscar  Wilde:  Interviews  and  Recollections,  Volume  /,  ed.  by  E.  H.  Mikhail.  Macmil¬ 
lan.  pp.  xxiv+255.  £12;  Volume  2,  pp.  viii  +  247.  £12. 
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society,  but  against  art’.  Bobby  Fong  ( ELT )  publishes  and  annotates  five 
unpublished  ‘fugitive’  poems  of  Wilde  which  circulated  during  his  lifetime  and 
were  intended  for  public  view. 
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The  Twentieth  Century 


MAUREEN  MORAN,  SUSAN  PAINTER  and  JAMES  REDMOND 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  The  Novel,  by  Maureen  Moran; 
2.  Verse,  by  Susan  Painter;  3.  Prose  Drama,  by  James  Redmond. 


1.  The  Novel 

This  year  has  seen  a  continued  interest  in  the  theory  of  fiction  and  its 
relevance  to  the  modern  novel.  There  has  been  an  outstanding  biography  of 
Conrad;  some  thoughtful  work  on  major  figures  has  emerged  in  the  periodi¬ 
cals. 

(a)  General  Studies 

Helpful  bibliographical  material  is  to  be  found  in  TCL,  Style ,  and  IUR.  The 
latter  contains  a  comprehensive  bibliography  on  Anglo-Irish  literature.  ‘The 
Annual  Bibliography  of  Commonwealth  Literature’  appears  in /CL.  Special¬ 
ists  will  wish  to  consult  DHLR.JJQ,  and  EWN  for  the  appropriate  checklists  of 
current  criticism.  William  Tanksley  has  produced  ‘A  Bibliography  of  Com¬ 
parative  Frontier  Studies:  Australia  and  South  Africa’;  it  appears  in  BB. 
Kirpal  Singh’s  ‘Checklist  of  Critical  Writings  on  Singapore  and  Malaysian 
Literature  in  English:  1956-1976’  is  printed  in /CL.  Critical  works  dealing 
with  the  language  of  war  literature  are  checklisted  by  Dennis  Jackson,  Edward 
A.  Nickerson,  and  James  R.  Bennett  in  Style. 

Frances  Carol  Locher  has  edited  another  number  in  the  Contemporary 
Authors  series1.  Four  volumes  offer  entries  of  a  biographical  and  bibliographi¬ 
cal  nature  on  authors  in  the  creative  arts  and  journalistic  media.  There  are  also 
brief  critical  comments  on  particular  literary  themes  and  preoccupations.  The 
authors  selected  are  strikingly  dissimilar  to  say  the  least:  John  Berger,  Bill 
Cosby,  C.  S.  Lewis,  Groucho  Marx,  and  R.  K.  Narayan  all  warrant  inclusion. 
The  editor  advises  that  authors  publishing  with  vanity  presses  have  been 
excluded;  but  even  so,  many  of  the  writers  listed  can  claim  an  importance  of 
only  the  most  limited  nature.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  number  must  be  used 
in  consultation  with  the  others  in  the  series,  since  authors  are  not  repeated 
from  volume  to  volume. 


1 Contemporary  Authors :  A  Bio-Bibliographical  Guide  to  Current  Writers  in  Fiction , 
General  Nonfiction ,  Poetry,  Journalism,  Drama,  Motion  Pictures,  Television,  and  Other 
Fields.  Volumes  81-84,  ed.  by  Frances  Carol  Locher.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research,  pp. 
631. 
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Who  Was  Who  in  Literature ,  1906-1934'1  contains  10,400  entries  for  Brit¬ 
ish,  Canadian  and  American  writers  listed  in  the  Literary  Yearbook  and  Who  s 
Who  in  Literature  for  the  years  1906  to  1934.  Many  of  those  included  have 
long  since  disappeared  without  trace  of  a  literary  nature,  but  there  are  entries 
for  such  important  figures  as  Hardy,  Kipling,  and  Masefield.  Libraries  will  no 
doubt  welcome  this  new  number  in  the  Gale  Composite  Biographical  Diction¬ 
ary  Series  since  it  contains  references  not  found  in  DNB ,  Who’s  Who ,  or 
Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary . 

The  Contemporary  English  Novel2 3,  a  volume  of  essays  compiled  to  challenge 
the  view  that  there  is  little  of  worth  in  contemporary  English  fiction,  contains  a 
number  of  perceptive  articles  by  working  novelists  and  critics.  The  editors, 
Malcolm  Bradbury  and  David  Palmer,  offer  a  neat  preface,  summarising  the 
arguments  of  those  who  have  only  disdain  for  modern  fiction;  they  also  outline 
the  basic  non-realist  directions  of  post-war  novels.  A.  S.  Byatt  is  passionately 
concerned  with  ‘the  ambiguous  power  and  restrictiveness’  of  the  English  novel 
tradition.  Ranging  over  works  by  such  authors  as  Wilson,  Murdoch,  Fowles, 
and  Lessing,  she  attempts  to  show  how  current  novelists  are  well  aware  of  the 
realist  tradition  and  its  values,  even  though  their  methods  of  treating  ‘facts’ 
and  ‘truth’  might  seem  profoundly  different.  Bernard  Bergonzi  discusses  the 
ways  in  which  modern  novelists  respond  to  the  historical  process.  He  singles 
out  J.  G.  Farrell’s  Troubles  and  The  Siege  of  Krishnapur  as  examples  of  the 
historical  imagination  at  its  finest.  Lorna  Sage  deftly  surveys  post-war  fiction 
by  women  and  shows  its  connection  to  an  earlier  tradition  established  by 
English  women  novelists.  Some  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  in  post-war 
experimental  fiction  are  explored  by  Ronald  Binns,  who  uses  Beckett  and 
Lowry  as  touchstones.  Their  works  exemplify  the  merits  and  limitations  of  the 
modern  ‘anti-novel’.  N.  H.  Reeve  gently  warns  readers  not  to  shy  away  from 
the  problem  of  ‘fictionality’  in  contemporary  novels.  While  an  excess  of 
fictionality  may  seem  to  violate  facts,  it  may  also  help  ‘to  distinguish  and  clarify 
them’  and  prompt  the  reader-to  perceive  ‘the  real  beyond  the  book  rather  than 
within  it’.  Novels  by  David  Lodge,  Angus  Wilson,  and  John  Fowles  are 
carefully  examined  by  Robert  Burden  for  their  self-conscious  awareness  of 
‘the  literary  tradition  which  defines  and  constricts  them’.  Like  A.  S.  Byatt, 
Burden  notes  that  many  modern  novelists  are  directly  concerned  with  realism 
and  its  limitations.  In  the  novels  he  considers,  ‘parody  and  pastiche’  are  used 
for  ‘self-conscious  interrogation’  of  the  realist  tradition.  Ruth  Whittaker  cap¬ 
ably  exposes  Muriel  Spark’s  view  of  the  world,  and  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  the  novelist’s  faith  delimits  her  fiction.  Even  in  Spark’s  more  recent 
secular  novels  ‘her  impetus  is  constantly  towards  the  world  to  come’.  Finally, 
Malcolm  Bradbury  offers  a  stimulating  essay  on  the  problems  encountered  by 
modern  novelists  (like  himself)  who  must  ‘create  and  pose  a  human  figure  in  a 
world  .  .  .  that  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  comfortably  “realistic”  ’.  He 
points  disturbingly  towards  a  possible  connection  between  the  new  abstract 
worlds  of  fiction  and  the  dehumanised  landscapes  in  which  modern  man  is 
condemned  to  live. 

2Who  Was  Who  in  Literature ,  1906-1934 ,  2  volumes.  Gale  Composite  Biographical 
Dictionary  Series,  No.  5.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale  Research,  pp.  xviii+ 1,299.  $72  a  set. 

3The  Contemporary  English  Novel,  ed.  by  Malcolm  Bradbury  and  David  Palmer. 
SUAS  18.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  214.  pb  £4.50. 
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In  Transparent  Minds 4  Dorrit  Cohn  examines  some  of  the  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  by  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  novelists  to  portray  consciousness. 
It  is  Cohn's  belief  that  an  author’s  depiction  of  the  inner  mental  life  serves  as  a 
guide  to  his  general  success  in  creating  living,  credible  characters.  To  substan¬ 
tiate  this  claim  she  analyses  the  major  narrative  modes  by  which  an  author 
attempts  to  give  verisimilitude  to  what  cannot  be  known  in  real  life.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  book  Cohn  painstakingly  dissects  three  fundamental  techniques 
used  to  present  and  interpret  consciousness:  ‘psycho-narration’  (‘the  nar¬ 
rator’s  discourse  about  a  character’s  consciousness’),  ‘quoted  monologue’  (‘a 
character’s  mental  discourse’),  and  ‘narrated  monologue’  (‘a  character’s  men¬ 
tal  discourse  in  the  guise  of  the  narrator’s  discourse’).  Through  a  judicious 
choice  of  examples  from  works  by  such  authors  as  Mann,  Joyce,  and  Woolf, 
Cohn  is  able  to  suggest  criteria  for  evaluating  an  author’s  success  in  handling 
such  modes.  The  second  part  centres  on  the  ways  in  which  consciousness  may 
be  handled  in  first-person  texts.  Cohn’s  work  is  difficult  for  it  draws  on  many 
areas  of  study  -psychonanalysis,  stylistics,  and  fictional  theory,  for  example  - 
but  this  analysis  of  ‘the  mimesis  of  consciousness’  adds  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  both  narrative  techniques  and  the  shifting  emphases  given  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  characters  throughout  the  development  of  the  novel  genre. 

Avrom  Fleishman5  analyses  twelve  British  novels  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  in  order  to  establish  the  point  at  which  reality  and  fiction 
converge.  In  a  breathless  but  exciting  introduction,  he  defines  literary  fiction 
as  an  entity  combining  ‘the  known  and  the  unknown,  the  real  and  the  imagi¬ 
nary’.  It  is  the  role  of  such  fictions  ‘to  locate  us  in  our  human  world,  to  contrive 
for  us  a  securer  perch  in  reality  by  all  the  arts  at  its  disposal’.  Fleishman  goes  on 
to  ‘trace  the  workings  of  reality  in  fiction’  by  considering  the  particular  way  in 
which  the  known,  real,  and  external  world  intersects  with  the  unknown, 
imaginary,  and  fictional  world  in  each  novel.  At  times,  such  an  approach  seems 
almost  too  clever,  as  in  the  analysis  of  Northanger  Abbey  as  ‘an  application  of 
anthropological  theory’.  But,  particularly  in  his  handling  of  modern  novels, 
Fleishman  succeeds  in  showing  much  that  is  new  and  complex  in  the  fiction. 
Under  Western  Eyes  is  viewed  as  ‘a  test  case  for  recent  theories  of  language’. 
‘An  examination  of  the  physical  sciences  in  Ulysses'  reveals  the  intricacy  of 
Joyce’s  literary  use  of  science’.  The  treatment  of  ‘emblems  of  passage’  from 
religious  and  literary  perspectives  illuminates  A  Passage  to  India.  While  the 
discussions  of  mutability  and  communication  in  To  the  Lighthouse  and  of  myth 
and  ritual  in  The  Magus  are  less  original,  they  also  demonstrate  the  sensitivity 
and  intelligence  which  inform  Fleishman’s  work. 

Alan  Friedman6  concentrates  on  the  modern  ‘multivolume’  novel  in  his 
study  of  ‘multiple  perspectives’  and  ‘narrative  ambivalence’.  ‘Multivalence’  is 
the  term  he  applies  to  fiction  in  which  there  is  a  ‘multiplicity  of  unique 
perspectives’  or  a  variety  of  narrative  stances.  The  ambiguity  which  thus 
results  in  multivalent  fiction  is  not  so  much  disconcerting  as  illuminating. 

transparent  Minds-.  Narrative  Modes  for  Presenting  Consciousness  in  Fiction ,  by 
Dorrit  Cohn.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  U.P.  (1978).  pp.  x  +  331.  £9.80. 

5 Fiction  and  the  Ways  of  Knowing :  Essays  on  British  Novels,  by  Avrom  Fleishman. 
Austin,  Texas  and  London:  U.  of  Texas  P.  pp.  xii+224.  £10.50. 

6 Multivalence :  The  Moral  Quality  of  Form  in  the  Modern  Novel ,  by  Alan  Friedman. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  and  London:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  xxi  +  215.  £9.10. 
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Through  differing  perspectives  new  light  can  be  shed  on  the  moral  reality  of  a 
character,  narrator,  or  implied  author.  Friedman  finds  a  very  modern  self- 
consciousness  in  multivalent  novels  -  not  only  that  of  the  ‘engaging  and 
multiply  viewed  narrator’  but  also  ‘that  of  the  novel  itself  seemingly  obsessed 
with  its  own  identity  as  a  work  of  art  and  its  relationship  to  those  who 
experience  it’.  As  a  result,  such  novels  often  depend  on  ‘a  self-dramatised 
narrator  whose  focus  is  the  telling  as  much  as  the  tale’.  Friedman  offers  a 
detailed  and  well-argued  account  of  the  three  main  narrative  modes  in  modern 
multivalent  novels  -  ‘multifarious  narration’,  ‘participant  narration’,  and 
‘third-person  subjective’  -  with  examples  drawn  from  such  authors  as  Cary, 
Richardson,  Waugh,  and  Faulkner.  He  makes  the  interesting  point  that  all 
three  modes  are  interwoven  in  Conrad’s  treatment  of  Marlow  from  Youth  to 
Chance.  The  resulting  moral  ambiguity  is  linked  with  deepening  vision  and 
inscrutability.  The  appendix  is  ‘A  Galaxy  of  Multivolume  Narration’  sub¬ 
divided  into  types  of  narrative  modes. 

Ambiguous  narrative  perspectives  also  interest  Suzanne  Ferguson  who 
writes  in  Criticism  on  the  impressionist  fiction  of  Flaubert,  James,  and  Woolf. 
The  paradoxical  absence  and  presence  of  the  author  give  these  creations  ‘both 
guidance  and  freedom’. 

Plot,  Story,  and  the  Novel1  is  Robert  L.  Caserio’s  contribution  to  the  continu¬ 
ing  debate  on  the  place  of  plot  in  modern  fiction.  Caserio  admits  that  the 
modern  literary  attitude  to  plot  is  one  of  ambivalence;  and  he  goes  on  to  link 
this  attitude  to  the  vexing  problem  of  ‘the  relations  of  mind  and  narrative  to 
what  we  call  reality  or  truth’.  Caserio’s  expert  investigation  of  his  subject 
ranges  comfortably  over  writers  from  Dickens  to  Faulkner.  While  some 
authors,  such  as  Melville,  divorced  ‘significance  and  moral  value  from  plot’, 
most  major  writers  employ  action  to  demonstrate  moral  ‘meanings  and  val¬ 
ues’.  To  re-inforce  this  contention,  Caserio  offers  some  straightforward  and 
sensible  observations  on  particular  plot  types.  For  example,  he  looks  at  the 
handling  of  the  ‘family  plot’  by  Conrad,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  Woolf,  and  Faulk¬ 
ner,  noting  that  the  treatment  of  family  is  related  to  the  authors’  ‘estimates  of 
life’s  miseries  and  satisfactions’.  More  modern  novelists,  however,  seem  to 
attack  both  parenthood  and  plotting  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  their 
hostility  ‘to  any  kind  of  story  or  plot  that  seems  formally  to  imitate  family 
relations’.  At  the  end  of  this  useful  overview,  Caserio  affirms  his  commitment 
to  plot  without  which  ‘life  cannot  be  apprehended  or  cared  for  as  continuous, 
purposeful,  or  creative’. 

Angel  Medina8  feels  that  much  modern  criticism  of  the  novel  is  inadequate 
because  it  separates  the  novel’s  construction  from  the  human  subject  with 
which  it  is  concerned.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  objective  logic  to  the  detriment 
of  subjectivity  and  irrationality.  To  right  this  imbalance,  Medina  has  written  a 
philosophical  study  of  ‘the  crisis  of  subjectivity  as  revealed  by  the  novel’.  At 
the  heart  of  this  book  is  an  examination  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Kierkegaard,  and 
Georges  Poulet  as  novel  theorists.  Johnson  and  Kierkegaard  both  perceived 

7 Plot ,  Story  and  the  Novel :  From  Dickens  and  Poe  to  the  Modern  Period ,  by  Robert  L. 
Caserio.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  xxii  -I-  304.  £8.40. 

H  Re  flection,  Time  and  the  Novel:  Toward  a  Communicative  Theory  of  Literature,  by 
Angel  Medina.  The  International  Library  of  Phenomenology  and  Moral  Sciences. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  viii+143.  £7.95. 
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the  difficulty  of  self-realisation  and  communication  for  modern  man.  Indeed, 
their  views  suggest  that  ‘the  only  communication  found  in,  or  made  possible 
by,  the  novel  is  constituted  by  an  intimate  sharing  and  overlapping  of  the 
personifications  struggling  within  authors,  characters,  and  readers’.  Poulet’s 
work  led  to  ‘the  liberation  of  temporality  from  its  rationalistic  schemes’  and 
thus  heralds  ‘a  new  era  of  relations  between  life  and  literature’.  While  Medina 
draws  the  interesting  conclusion  that  ‘the  novel  should  be  approached  as 
drama  rather  than  as  text’,  and  optimistically  reminds  us  of  its  latent  ability  ‘to 
bring  about  reflective  interaction  in  a  world  without  trust’,  the  literary  value  of 
his  argument  is  somewhat  diminished  by  his  overly  theoretical  approach  and 
occasionally  convoluted  expression.  Ultimately,  Medina’s  interest  lies  in  the 
communicative  element  of  literary  expression  and  its  existential  relevance  for 
a  ‘future  of  authentic  existence’. 

Patricia  Drechsel  Tobin9  likens  linear  time  or  causality  in  fiction  to  ‘the 
dynastic  line  that  unites  the  diverse  generations  of  the  genealogical  family’. 
Armed  with  this  apt  metaphor  -  ‘the  genealogical  imperative’  -  she  traces  the 
development  of  man's  sense  of  linear  time  and  briefly  clarifies  the  linear 
structure  in  narrative-autobiographical  continuity.  Tobin  then  moves  on  to  the 
essence  of  this  perceptive  work  -  a  study  of  the  modern  subversion  of  the 
genealogical  imperative  as  revealed  in  eight  genealogical  novels  by  Emily 
Bronte,  Melville,  Butler,  Mann,  Faulkner,  Nabokov,  Marquez,  and  Lawrence. 
Her  considerations  of  Wuthering  Heights,  Buddenbrooks ,  and  Absalom, 
Absalom!  are  particularly  helpful.  The  analysis  of  The  Rainbow  with  its 
suspension  of  ‘difference’  in  ‘sameness’  is  interesting  (if  not  strikingly  original) 
and  gracefully  links  structure,  theme,  and  linguistic  style.  Tobin  is  sometimes 
too  taken  with  her  own  metaphor:  ‘Lawrence  fathers  a  philosophy  of  recur¬ 
rence  upon  a  developmental  structure,  and  begets  upon  a  linear  .  .  .  asexual, 
family  history  the  lateral  sexuality  of  the  couple’.  Nevertheless,  she  usefully 
draws  attention  to  the  power  and  importance  of  linear  time  in  fiction. 

William  Bowman  Piper  (SNNTS)  also  studies  time  in  the  novel.  He  thought¬ 
fully  compares  the  ways  in  which  Murdoch  and  Powell  ‘accommodate  the 
present’.  Murdoch  emerges  as  a  novelist  convinced  of  ‘the  pre-eminence  of  all 
human  encounters’,  while  Powell  treats  history  as  ‘incorrigibly  fluid’  -  a 
position  which  limits  man’s  ‘understanding  of  social  life’. 

Lively  and  incisive  articles  on  modern  theories  of  fiction  can  be  found  in 
Poetics.  Topics  ranging  from  semantics  to  the  ontological  status  of  fictional 
objects  are  considered  by  Richard  Routley,  Hector-Neri  Castafleda,  Jeno  F. 
Iheve,  Hannes  Rieser,  John  Heintz,  Nicolas  Wolterstorff,  Robert  Howell, 
Thomas  G.  Pavel,  Lubomir  Dolezel,  Merrie  Bergmann,  Robert  A.  Schultz, 
Gottfried  Gabriel,  and  Janet  Levarie  Smarr.  In  MFS  Daniel  Melnick  directs 
readers’  attention  to  ‘the  life-like  disharmony  and  subversive  ambiguities  of 
dissonant  fiction’.  Such  art  involves  ‘the  perceiver  in  the  processes  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  judgment'  which  are  so  important  in  the  modern  ‘disordered  world’. 

Frank  Kermode’s  elegant  and  discursive  study  of  interpretation10  centres 
primarily  on  passages  from  the  Gospels.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  his 

9Time  and  the  Novel:  The  Genealogical  Imperative,  by  Patricia  Drechsel  Tobin. 
Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  U.P.  (1978).  pp  xii  +  235.  £7.80. 

10The  Genesis  of  Secrecy:  On  the  Interpretation  of  Narrative ,  by  Frank  Kermode. 
Cambridge,  Mass,  and  London:  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  xvi+169.  £5.50. 
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deliberations  on  meanings  and  their  revelation  in  narrative,  he  touches  on 
Henry  Green,  Joyce  and  Joycean  criticism,  Kafka,  James,  and  Pynchon. 
Though  Kermode  admits  that  interpretation  is  our  way  of  coming  to  grips  with 
the  world  ‘as  if  it  were  a  structured  narrative’,  he  voices  fears  that  we  are 
doomed  to  endless  disappointment  in  our  quest  for  certainty. 

Two  stimulating  papers  by  Geoffrey  Hartman  and  Julian  Moynahan  on 
hermeneutics  in  fiction  were  given  in  1 977  at  a  Novel  conference  on  the  poetics 
of  fiction.  These  are  printed  in  Novel  this  year.  In  MLN  Didier  Coste  also 
probes  the  problem  of  the  interpretation  of  narrative;  the  hero  of  novels  like 
The  Magus  is  clearly  the  ‘fundamental  vehicle  of  narrative  communication’. 

John  Russell’s  excellent  Style  in  Modern  British  Fiction11  is  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  nine  mature  novels  by  Joyce,  Lawrence,  Forster,  Lewis,  and  Henry 
Green  in  order  to  assess  the  styles  of  these  writers  against  ‘a  norm  of  realistic 
fiction’.  Russell  omits  consideration  of  works  which  do  not  have  ‘a  realistic 
groundplan’,  and  this  is  a  pity,  for  one  would  like  to  see  his  sharp  critical  sense 
applied  to,  say,  a  writer  like  Woolf.  At  any  rate,  the  explications  offered  in  this 
book  are  helpful,  not  least  because  they  are  presented  with  great  clarity  and 
confidence.  Russell  centres  on  specific  stylistic  aspects  of  each  author.  He 
investigates  Joyce’s  use  of  cadence,  syntax,  and  ‘formal  compounding’.  Law¬ 
rence’s  paragraph  endings  and  sentence  fragments,  Forster’s  antitheses  and 
narrative  intrusions,  Lewis’s  use  of  similes,  conditionals  and  ‘scattershot  style’, 
and  Green’s  modified  idioms  and  short  sentences.  It  is  certainly  valuable  to 
have  these  stylistic  idiosyncrasies  drawn  to  our  attention,  and  readers  will  be 
grateful,  too,  for  the  many  brief  asides  which  illuminate  such  authors  as  Ford 
Madox  Ford.  But  it  is  Russell’s  determined  effort  to  relate  matters  of  style  to 
meaning  which  is  the  book’s  greatest  strength. 

It  should  be  noted  that  David  Lodge’s  Language  of  Fiction12  (1966)  with 
essays  on  the  function  of  language  in  the  work  of  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Dickens,  Hardy,  James,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  Kingsley  Amis,  has  been  reprinted. 

A  number  of  critics  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  writer’s  response  to  modern  life  and  the  consequences  for  his  art.  Patrick 
Grant13  quietly  reflects  on  the  ways  in  which  six  modern  authors  have  used  ‘the 
literary  imagination  as  a  valid  mediator  between  nature  and  God’  in  a  scientific 
age.  While  some  of  these  writers  are  pragmatic  and  others  mystical,  all  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  belief  and  ‘focus  also  on  the  symbol  of  the  cross 
to  make  their  statements’  about  suffering  and  about  the  theological  uses  of 
imaginative  language.  Each  writer  is  treated  fairly,  but  with  economy.  Huxley 
is  seen  as  a  participant  in  ‘the  crisis  in  Western  spirituality';  Robert  Graves  is 
assessed  as  a  modern  ‘mythographer’;  David  Jones  is  thought  to  embody  belief 
‘in  a  personal  idiom’.  The  best  chapter  is  on  Tolkien’s  use  of  fantasy  to 
‘capture,  by  way  of  true  analogy,  the  experience  of  death  and  resurrection’. 


"Style  in  Modern  British  Fiction:  Studies  in  Joyce,  Lawrence,  Forster,  Lewis,  and 
Green,  by  John  Russell.  Baltimore,  Md.  and  London:  The  Johns  Hopkins  U.P.  (1978). 
pp.  xii+196.  £8.35. 

12 Language  of  Fiction:  Essays  in  Criticism  and  Verbal  Analysis  of  the  English  Novel,  by 
David  Lodge.  London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul;  Columbia,  N.Y.:  Columbia  U.P.  (first 
published  1966).  pp.  xii+283.  £6.95. 

13Six  Modern  Authors  and  Problems  of  Belief,  by  Patrick  Grant.  Macmillan,  pp. 
x+175.  £10. 
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Finally,  Owen  Barfield  and  Michael  Polanyi  are  considered  as  writers  ‘con¬ 
cerned  with  science  in  relation  to  religious  belief. 

Although  the  period  from  1860  to  1914  is  generally  viewed  as  one  of 
decadence  and  disillusion,  some  writers  of  the  time  used  art  in  order  to 
celebrate  important  human  values,  according  to  Peter  Mudford  who  presents  a 
number  of  short,  suggestive  essays  on  Tolstoy,  Hardy,  Conrad,  Mann,  Ibsen, 
Chekhov,  Forster,  Peguy,  Shaw,  Wells,  and  Wagner  in  The  Art  of  Celeb¬ 
ration14.  Like  Patrick  Grant,  Mudford  is  concerned  with  the  issue  of  literature 
and  belief.  He  traces  changing  responses  to  man  and  his  place  in  the  universe 
and  discovers  both  scepticism  (as  in  Conrad’s  recognition  of  the  human  capac¬ 
ity  for  evil)  and  optimism  (as  in  Wells's  belief  in  ‘the  potentiality  of  the 
common  life  we  share’).  Few  strikingly  original  conclusions  are  reached  in 
these  overviews  of  major  authors,  but  the  elegantly  assured  tone  and  interest¬ 
ing  juxtaposition  of  artists  make  this  a  pleasant  volume. 

Andrew  Rutherford  blames  the  rise  of  realism  and  ‘moral  cynicism’  for 
anti-heroic  literary  tendencies  in  his  introduction  to  The  Literature  of  War15. 
However,  he  does  detect  that  some  modern  authors  have,  without  immature 
oversimplification,  chosen  ‘to  treat  heroic  themes  and  re-investigate  heroic 
values'  as  they  exist  in  the  modern  world.  Rutherford  embarks  on  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  writers,  each  concerned  with  the  heroic  opportunities  open  to 
characters  in  time  of  war.  What  is  particularly  fascinating  is  the  way  in  which  he 
connects  matters  of  style  and  presentation  to  theme.  Kipling,  for  example,  is 
seen  to  strive  for  a  new  synthesis  of  romance  and  reality  in  prose  as  well  as  in 
heroes.  T.  E.  Lawrence’s  self-destructive  ‘commitment  to  heroic  action’  is 
related  to  his  sensitive  self-analytical  and  guilt-ridden  temperament,  and  these 
personal  qualities  are  held  responsible  for  his  powerful  descriptive  style. 
Attention  is  also  paid  to  Waugh’s  fusion  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  to  Le 
Carre’s  transmutation  of  spy  thrillers  into  novels  of  ‘political,  moral  and 
psychological’  complexity.  The  chapter  on  the  literature  of  the  Western  front’ 
is  least  successful  because  it  is  simply  a  survey  of  novels  and  stories  of  endur¬ 
ance  and  struggle.  Despite  this  unevenness,  Rutherford’s  study  is  a  worthy 
examination  of  heroic  fortitude  as  presented  in  modern  literature. 

David  Craig  and  Michael  Egan16  cover  related  ground  in  their  survey  of 
changing  responses  to  crisis  from  1914  to  1946.  Believing  a  writer  to  be 
inevitably  ‘bound  by  his  place  and  time’,  Craig  and  Egan  remind  their  readers 
of  numerous  authors  who  ‘lived  through  or  close  to  the  most  extreme  of 
modern  situations’  and  whose  work  ‘offers  the  most  feeling,  observant,  and 
unforgettable  a  view  of  what  it  was  like.  Inevitably,  then,  major  and  minor 
figures  are  discussed,  including  Owen,  Mailer,  Vonnegut,  Orwell,  L.  G.  Gib¬ 
bon,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  Walter  Brierley.  Despite  the  critics’  claims,  many  of 
the  minor  works  do  seem  unworthy  of  the  description  ‘modern  classics’. 
Readers  unfamiliar  with  the  historical  background  of  the  period  will  find  the 
sections  on  political,  cultural,  and  economic  trends  helpful;  but  those  wishing 
crisp  critical  accounts  of  the  literature  will  be  disappointed.  There  is  a  heavy 
use  of  plot  summary  and  quotation;  although  some  technical  analysis  is 

1477ie  Art  of  Celebration,  by  Peter  Mudford.  Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  199.  £9.75. 

l5The  Literature  of  War:  Five  Studies  in  Heroic  Virtue,  by  Andrew  Rutherford. 
Macmillan,  1978.  pp.  xii  +  176.  £8.95. 

16 Extreme  Situations:  Literature  and  Crisis  from  the  Great  War  to  the  Atom  Bomb ,  by 
David  Craig  and  Michael  Egan.  Macmillan,  pp.  vi  +  309.  £11.50. 
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pointed,  limited  space  is  given  to  it.  Indeed,  the  general  impression  one  takes 
away  from  this  study  is  that  the  authors  are  interested  more  in  the  depiction  of 
social  events  than  in  literary  or  artistic  merit. 

Ivan  Melada’s  study  of  trench  literature  (DR)  is  a  brief  survey  of  fiction, 
drama,  and  autobiographies  appearing  in  the  decade  after  the  First  World 
War.  He  concludes  that  most  men  who  wrote  about  their  war  experiences  did 
not  write  from  a  political  point  of  view.  They  simply  tried  ‘to  explain  the 
incomprehensible  to  themselves’. 

John  G.  Blair17  identifies  a  recurring  figure  in  modern  fiction:  the  confi¬ 
dence  man.  He  charts  the  evolution  of  this  character  -  who  is  more  than  a 
simple  villain  -  and  finds  in  contemporary  portrayals  of  the  con  man  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  ‘the  uncertain  nature  of  reality  and  the  dubious  credibility  of  traditional 
morality’.  Works  by  Melville,  Gide,  Mann,  Camus,  Vonnegut,  and  Fowles  are 
examined  and  ‘the  range  of  literary  treatments’  appropriate  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  con  man  is  suggested.  Indeed,  Blair’s  analysis  of  The  Magus  includes 
a  shrewd  comparison  of  the  complex  patterning  of  the  novel  to  the  stages  in  a 
con  game.  The  con  man  is  shown  to  be  at  first  a  corrupt  hypocrite,  later  ‘a  self 
appointed  judge  of  mankind’,  then  a  prophet,  and  finally  a  means  of  purgation 
for  his  victim.  Blair  concludes  this  entertaining  thematic  study  with  a  statement 
on  the  relationship  between  con  man  principles  and  modern  novels  in  which  all 
is  ‘inconsistent  .  .  .  identity-less’. 

Modern  English  fiction  from  outside  Great  Britain  continues  to  attract 
attention.  G.  J.  Watson18  writes  sympathetically  on  the  ways  in  which  Synge, 
Yeats,  Joyce,  and  O’Casey  attempted  to  define  their  identities  during  the  Irish 
literary  renaissance  from  1890  to  1930.  Watson  argues  that  the  persistent 
attempts  to  understand  ‘the  meaning  of  “Irishness”  ’  on  the  part  of  these 
writers  greatly  influenced  the  content,  themes,  and  style  of  their  work.  Joyce  is 
seen,  for  example,  as  a  man  oppressed  by  his  inheritance  of  a  ‘fractured 
culture’.  His  own  ‘sense  of  cultural  inferiority’  made  him  highly  sensitive  to  the 
psychological  sufferings  of  individuals  in  such  a  world.  Dubliners  is  the  result  - 
and  Watson  is  quick  to  point  out  the  oft-forgotten  compassion  and  humanity  in 
the  stories.  Aware  of  the  gap  between  reality  and  delusion  in  Irish  conscious¬ 
ness,  Joyce  comes  to  accept  and  affirm  ‘the  “daily  bread  of  experience”  ’  in 
Ulysses  which  demonstrates  his  remarkable  gift  to  Irish  culture  (‘a  tolerant, 
democratic  humorous  acceptance  which  is  everywhere  informed  with  intelli¬ 
gence’).  Much  of  this  is  not  new;  Watson  follows  Charles  Peake,  for  instance,  in 
detecting  a  blend  of  citizen  and  artist  in  Ulysses.  Nevertheless,  it  is  particularly 
valuable  to  set  Joyce  beside  his  other  renowned  Irish  contemporaries,  all 
struggling  for  cultural  self-knowledge.  Students  seeking  background  to  the 
period  discussed  in  Watson’s  book  would  do  well  to  consult  F.  S.  L.  Lyons’ 
Culture  and  Anarchy  in  Ireland:  1890-1 93919.  Based  on  Lyons’  1978  Ford 
Lectures  at  Oxford,  the  book  offers  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  conflicting 
and  irreconcilable  cultures  in  Ireland:  Gaelic,  English,  Anglo-Irish,  Ulster 


17 The  Confidence  Man  in  Modern  Fiction:  A  Rogue’s  Gallery  with  Six  Portraits,  by 
John  G.  Blair.  Vision  Critical  Study.  Vision  P.  pp.  142.  £5.80. 

ieIrish  Identity  and  the  Literary  Revival:  Synge ,  Yeats,  Joyce  and  O’Casey,  by  G.  J. 
Watson.  London:  Croom  Helm;  New  York,  N.Y.:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  326.  £12.95. 

19 Culture  and  Anarchy  in  Ireland:  1890-1939 ,  by  F.  S.  Lyons.  Clarendon  P./O.U.P. 
pp.  viii+ 184.  £6.95. 
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Protestant.  Lyons  looks  briefly  at  the  historical  and  artistic  reasons  for  the  Irish 
literary  revival ;  but  the  real  value  of  this  work  lies  in  his  attention  not  simply  to 
diverse  political  and  religious  opinions,  but  to  the  distinct  ways  of  life  which 
underlie  ‘an  anarchy  in  the  mind  and  in  the  heart’. 

The  Irish  Short  Story20,  edited  by  Patrick  Rafroidi  and  Terence  Brown, 
contains  a  number  of  sharp  essays  surveying  the  subject,  as  well  as  good  short 
pieces  on  a  variety  of  Irish  short  story  writers.  Declan  Kiberd  briefly  describes 
the  Gaelic  tradition  of  ‘oral  story-telling’  with  specific  reference  to  folk-tales. 
Patrick  Rafroidi  builds  on  Kiberd's  work  by  identifying  a  new  genre  -  the  Irish 
short  story  in  English  -  which  seems  different  in  language,  structure,  and 
theme  from  the  orally  derived  stories.  David  Norris  lucidly  discusses  a  crucial 
theme  in  Irish  short  stories;  he  detects  a  continuing  interest  in  the  conflict 
between  ‘an  imaginative  individual’s  capacity  for  developing  an  imaginative 
response  to  his  environment’  and  static  ‘authority  structures’  which  inhibit 
personal  growth.  An  encouraging  report  on  developments  in  the  genre  from 
1968  to  1978  is  provided  by  Maurice  Harmon.  The  brief  chapters  on  various 
Irish  short  story  practitioners  such  as  Le  Fanu,  Moore,  Joyce,  Beckett,  O’Con¬ 
nor,  O’Faolain,  Lavin,  Boyle,  and  McGahern  come  from  Andre  Boue,  Jean 
Lozes,  Guy  Fehlmann,  John  Cronin,  Donald  T.  Torchiana,  Anne  Clune,  Sean 
Lucy,  Brendan  Kennelly,  Roger  Chatalic,  Guy  Le  Moigne,  Alec  Reid,  Seamus 
Deane,  John  Foster,  Patrick  Rafroidi,  Henri-Dominique  Paratte,  and  Terence 
Brown.  Sometimes  these  author  chapters  take  the  form  of  a  general  overview; 
sometimes  thematic  concerns  or  technical  characteristics  are  examined.  Given 
the  brevity  of  each  piece,  little  original  work  can  be  done;  nevertheless,  the 
essays  are  of  a  fairly  even  quality  -  concise  and  sensible.  The  volume  thus 
serves  as  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  wealth  of  excellent  and  inventive  work 
in  the  genre. 

Ian  Reid21  is  concerned  with  the  influence  of  the  Depression  on  fiction  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This  book  is  basically  a  survey  -  largely  sociologi¬ 
cal  in  direction  and  disappointingly  superficial  in  approach  -  of  the  ‘general 
links  between  literature  and  society’  in  the  two  countries.  Reid  glances  at  the 
ways  in  which  the  Depression  and  ideologies  of  the  time  affected  the  ‘social 
attitudes  and  literary  intentions’  of  such  writers  as  Frank  Hardy,  Christina 
Stead,  Patrick  White,  G.  R.  Gilbert,  and  Nelle  Scanlan.  There  is  considerable 
emphasis  on  biographical  data,  though  the  details  are  sometimes  simply  taken 
from  the  blurbs  of  book  jackets.  A  potentially  interesting  chapter  attempts  to 
relate  the  differences  in  form  between  Australian  and  New  Zealand  fiction  to 
‘social  circumstances’.  Many  of  the  contrasts  in  the  literature  of  the  two 
countries  are  finally  attributed  to  differences  in  the  ‘national  psyches’. 
Australian  writers  thus  seem  to  focus  on  broad  issues  of  economics,  politics, 
and  freedom,  while  New  Zealand  novelists  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  plight  of 
the  individual. 

R.  F.  Brissenden  surveys  recent  Australian  fiction  in  SR.  Diana  Brydon 
alerts  readers  to  the  inadequacy  of  classifying  Australian  and  Canadian  litera¬ 
ture  as  narrowly  colonial  ( Meanjin ).  InJCL  Donna  A.  Bennett  and  Russell  M. 


20The  Irish  Short  Story,  ed.  by  Patrick  Rafroidi  and  Terence  Brown.  Gerrards  Cross, 
Bucks.:  Colin  Smythe;  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J.:  Humanities  P.  pp.  308. 

2lFiction  and  the  Great  Depression:  Australia  and  New  Zealand  1930 — 1950,  by  Ian 
Reid.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  xiv+166.  £10.95. 
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Brown  identify  a  recurring  ‘trickster’  figure  in  Canadian  literature  and  trace 
his  evolution  from  devil  to  hero. 

The  lure  of  Mexico  for  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Graham  Greene,  and  Malcolm 
Lowry  is  the  subject  of  a  complex  and  difficult  study  by  Douglas  W.  Veitch22. 
Veitch  believes  that  each  author  looked  to  the  Mexican  landscape  in  order  to 
formulate  a  vision  about  the  meaning  of  life.  While  the  Mexican  experience 
valuably  reduced  life  to  ‘basic  human  impulses  and  beliefs’,  it  also  promoted 
traumatic  feelings  of  alienation  and  revulsion.  How  each  writer  coped  with  his 
ambivalent  response  -  as  expressed  through  ‘quest  and  flight  motifs’  -  forms 
the  substance  of  the  book.  Veitch  concludes  that  ‘landscape  functions  as  a 
component  of  meaning  in  the  fiction’  of  each  author.  For  Lawrence,  the 
Mexican  environment  further  impressed  on  him  the  need  to  trust  the  uncon¬ 
scious,  although  the  idealised  final  landscape  in  The  Plumed  Serpent  suggests 
he  could  not  accept  the  full  implications  of  ‘savage  unconsciousness’.  Greene’s 
highly  realistic  depiction  of  Mexico  contributes  significantly  to  the  structure  of 
The  Power  and  the  Glory .  Mexico’s  environment  which  seems  to  isolate  the 
individual  is  finally  seen  as  part  of  ‘the  divine  economy’.  Even  so,  it  is  a  bleak 
world  where  ‘love  leads  to  death’.  Under  the  Volcano  offers  ‘two  partial  [and 
incompatible]  views  of  reality’  as  seen  in  the  volcano  and  barranca.  They 
reflect  Lowry’s  own  dualistic  response  to  life  and  his  belief  in  the  need  to 
struggle  ceaselessly  for  unified  consciousness.  Despite  an  occasionally  strained 
style,  Veitch  offers  an  admirable  comparison  of  three  major  writers,  and 
demonstrates  clearly  the  considerable  symbolic  and  mythic  import  of  Mexico 
for  their  fiction. 

Bruce  King  has  edited  a  useful  introduction  to  West  Indian  literature23  for 
sixth-formers  or  general  readers.  Contributions  are  supplied  by  the  editor  as 
well  as  Rhonda  Cobham,  Anthony  Boxill,  Reinhard  W.  Sander,  Sandra 
Pouchet  Paquet,  Edward  Baugh,  Michael  Gilkes,  Michael  Fabre,  Ian  Munro, 
Mervyn  Morris,  Hena  Maes-Jelinek,  Cheryl  M.  L.  Dash,  and  J.  Michael  Dash. 
There  are  sound  pieces  on  historical  and  social  background,  literary  begin¬ 
nings,  and  literary  developments  from  1930  to  the  1960s.  Brief  but  informa¬ 
tive  survey  chapters  are  provided  on  V.  S.  Naipaul,  Lamming,  Harris,  and  Rhys 
among  others. 

George  Woodcock  compares  R.  K.  Narayan  and  V.  S.  Naipaul  in  SR,  and 
writes  approvingly  of  their  creation  of  ‘viable  literary  uses  for  English  outside 
the  major  English-language  cultures’.  N.  C.  Chaudhuri  ( EDH )  suggests  some 
connections  ‘between  politics  and  literature  in  writing  about  India’.  He  finds 
the  British  incapable  of  writing  truthfully  about  that  country.  George  Wood¬ 
cock  writes  more  sympathetically  in  QQ  on  the  ways  in  which  Paul  Scott  and 
John  Masters  treat  ‘the  British  experience’  in  India.  Scott  is  historical  in 
approach  and  more  sophisticated  in  a  literary  sense.  The  South  African  novel 
is  surveyed  by  Jean  Marquand  (DR)  who  considers  the  relationship  between 
landscape  and  protagonist  in  works  by  Olive  Schreiner,  Pauline  Smith,  Doris 
Lessing,  Nadine  Gordimer,  and  Bessie  Head. 

22Lawrence,  Greene  and  Lowry:  The  Fictional  Landscape  of  Mexico,  by  Douglas  W. 
Veitch,  with  preface  by  George  Woodcock.  Waterloo,  Ont.:  Wilfred  Laurier  U.P. 
(1978).  pp.  xiv+193.  pb. 

23West  Indian  Literature,  ed.  by  Bruce  King.  Macmillan  New  Literature  Handbooks. 
Macmillan,  pp.  vi+247.  hb  £6.95,  pb  £2.95. 
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Elie  Wiesel24  recounts  in  English  tales  from  four  Hasidic  masters  based  on 
his  Ward-Phillips  lectures  at  Notre  Dame  University.  These  paradoxical  and 
mysterious  stories  are  ‘a  powerful  call  to  hope  and  friendship’. 

Studies  of  sub-genres  of  modern  fiction  are  sparse  this  year.  Barbara  Hill 
Rigney’s  treatment  of  'the  relationship  between  madness  and  the  female 
condition’25  as  presented  in  Jane  Eyre,  Mrs  Dalloway,  The  Four-Gated  City, 
and  Surfacing  is  riddled  with  jargon.  Too  often  other  critics’  opinions  or 
feminist  presuppositions  are  substituted  for  thoughtful  and  calm  analysis  of 
each  text.  Methodology  aside,  however,  Rigney’s  conclusion  is  interesting  if 
not  unexpected.  She  suggests  that  a  doppelganger  figure  in  each  novel  repre¬ 
sents  the  heroine's  schizophrenia,  a  fragmented  mental  state  derived  from  the 
conflict  between  her  own  instincts  and  the  demands  of  a  masculine -oriented 
society.  Once  the  heroine  confronts,  assimilates,  or  destroys  her  madness,  she 
will  achieve  self-integration. 

In  ES  Jeanne  Delbaere-Garant  sadly  discovers  the  'steady  erosion  of  the  self 
from  romanticism  to  the  present  day’  in  a  consideration  of  works  by  Emily 
Bronte,  Virginia  Woolf,  and  Janet  Frame.  C.  G.  Hoffmann  and  A.  C.  Hoff¬ 
mann  discuss  'archetypal  women’  in  1922  novels  by  Wells,  Lawrence,  Joyce, 
Bennett,  Fitzgerald,  and  Wharton  (JML). 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Science  Fiction 26  is  a  handy  A  to  Z  of  science  fiction 
authors,  themes,  films,  magazines,  editors,  illustrators,  terminology,  and  much 
more.  Illustrations  are  drawn  from  book  covers,  films  and  photographs  of 
authors.  Crisp,  unpretentious  entries  are  supplied  by  Brian  Aldiss,  A.  B. 
Perkins,  Tom  Shippey,  and  Darko  Suvin,  among  others.  Gary  Wolfe’s  capable 
thematic  study27  of  key  images  in  science  fiction  literature,  art,  and  film 
considers  spaceships,  cities,  wastelands,  robots,  and  monsters.  Wolfe  finds 
these  'icons’  all  embody  the  dialectic  between  known  and  unknown,  and 
ultimately  enable  writer  and  reader  to  consider  the  nature  of  humanity.  These 
images  also  serve  as  useful  perspectives  ‘through  which  the  real  changes  that 
our  technical  civilization  puts  us  through  seem  less  unsettling’. 

No  year  would  be  complete  without  a  study  of  Bloomsbury.  This  year  Leon 
Edel28  attempts  to  answer  Clive  Bell’s  query  -  'What  was  Bloomsbury?’  -  by 
means  of  a  series  of  swiftly-paced,  stylish  biographical  essays  dealing,  at  first, 
with  the  individuals  of  Bloomsbury,  then  with  their  sexual,  intellectual,  artis¬ 
tic,  and  emotional  relationships  and  their  ‘interrelated  achievement’.  This  is 
not  a  turgidly  detailed  biography  or  sociological  analysis  but  rather  a  compas¬ 
sionate  account  of  some  ‘rational  and  liberal  individuals  with  an  arduous  work 
ethic  and  an  aristocratic  ideal’. 

John  Halperin’s  article  on  Bloomsbury  in  DR  presents  no  new  information 
but  has  the  merit  of  reminding  readers  how  difficult  it  is  to  categorise  the 

2iFour  Hasidic  Masters  and  Their  Struggle  Against  Melancholy,  by  Elie  Wiesel.  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  and  London:  U.  of  Notre  Dame  P.  (1978).  pp  xx+138.  pb  £2.80. 

25 Madness  and  Sexual  Politics  in  the  Feminist  Novel:  Studies  in  Bronte,  Woolf  Lessing, 
and  Atwood,  by  Barbara  Hill  Rigney.  Madison,  Wise.  :  U.  of  Wisconsin  P.  (1978).  pp 
viii+ 148.  £10.50. 

26The  Encyclopedia  of  Science  Fiction:  An  Illustrated  A  to  Z,  ed.  by  Peter  Nichollset  al . 
Granada,  pp.  672.  £15. 

27 The  Known  and  the  Unknown:  The  Iconography  of  Science  Fiction,  by  Gary  K. 
Wolfe.  Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  U.P.  pp.  xviii+251.  $12.50. 

28 Bloomsbury :  A  House  of  Lions,  by  Leon  Edel.  Hogarth  P.  pp.  288.  £8.50. 
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movement.  It  seems  in  retrospect  more  ‘reformist  than  ‘revolutionary  . 

A.  L.  Staveley’s  Memories  ofGurdjieff1 9  is  a  slim  volume  of  vignettes  of  the 
influential  and  enigmatic  sage  and  teacher  from  one  who  had  numerous  study 
sessions  with  him.  This  book  bears  witness  to  Gurdjieff’s  humour  and  ideas  on 
inner  questioning.  However,  its  chief  value  is  to  give  a  sense  of  that  electrifying 
and  disturbing  effect  which  he  had  on  others,  including,  one  suspects,  on 
Katherine  Mansfield. 

The  following  were  not  available  for  inspection:  Peter  Costello’s  The  Heart 
Grown  Brutal  (Gill  &  Macmillan),  D.  Garnett's  Great  Friends  (Macmillan), 
the  second  edition  of  Gabriel  Josipovici’s  The  World  and  the  Book  (Macmil¬ 
lan),  and  Charles  Raymond  Larson’s  The  Emergence  of  African  Fiction, 
revised  edition  (Macmillan,  1978). 


(b)  Authors 

Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  The  Beautiful  Ones  Are  Not  Yet  Bom  is  vigorously 
critcised  by  Leonard  Kibera  who  writes  in  JCL  on  the  irritating  self- 
righteousness  and  lack  of  development  in  the  novel.  Armah’s  Fragments  is 
more  favourably  considered  by  Edward  Lobb  in  ArielE.  Lobb  rates  Armah’s 
treatment  of  ‘the  artist’s  perception’  as  a  ‘near-complete’  success. 

James  Harrison’s  concise  account  of  Surfacing  in  DR  draws  attention  to 
Atwood’s  nightmare  vision  of  ‘fragmentation’.  The  article  contains  interesting 
comments  on  the  function  of  poetic  and  linguistic  techniques  in  the  novel. 
Arnold  E.  and  Cathy  N.  Davidson  ( ArielE )  wrestle  gamely  with  a  paradox  in 
the  novel.  Although  Atwood  employs  the  mythic  quest  pattern,  the  conclusion 
‘is  almost  anti-mythic’  as  the  heroine  returns  ‘to  normality’.  Evelyn  J.  Hinz  and 
John  J.  Teunissen  identify  a  Mater  Dolorosa  archetype  in  Surfacing.  Writing  in 
ConL  they  compare  the  novel  to  Marvell’s  ‘The  Nymph  Complaining  for  the 
Death  of  Her  Fawn’  in  an  effort  to  explain  the  narrator’s  ‘final  psychic  and 
moral  state’.  S.  J.  Colman  writes  on  ‘the  tragic  world-view’  of  the  novel  in 
UTQ.  In  BB  Carol  Fairbanks  offers  a  bibliography  of  criticism  on  Atwood. 

The  new  Critical  Heritage  volume,  Samuel  Beckett30,  has  been  conscienti¬ 
ously  edited  by  Lawrence  Graver  and  Raymond  Federman.  Taking  the  usual 
format,  it  contains  chronologically  reprinted  reviews  of  Beckett’s  work  from 
Proust  to  Collected  Poems  in  English  and  French,  by  such  noted  critics  as 
Edwin  Muir,  Vivian  Mercier,  Northrop  Frye,  and  David  Lodge.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  introduction  will  be  appreciated  by  readers  wishing  a  survey  of  shifting 
emphases  and  judgements  which  characterise  the  critical  response  to  Beckett. 
The  movement  from  an  awareness  of  social  satire  to  an  understanding  of  the 
mythic  and  ritual  elements  of  the  fiction  and  drama  serves  also  as  a  good 
indication  of  general  developments  in  literary  criticism  as  a  whole.  The  editors 
shrewdly  remind  readers  that  no  one  rigid  description  can  be  confidently 
applied  to  the  elusive  Beckett.  David  Bosworth’s  AR  article  on  the  literature 
of  negation  and  despair  touches  on  the  work  of  Beckett  among  others.  Such 
negative  literature  is  inadequate  as  ‘its  metaphorical  world  is  too  specialized 

29 Memories  ofGurdjieff,  by  A.  L.  Staveley.  Aurora,  Oregon:  Two  Rivers  P.;  Amer- 
sham„  Bucks.:  Avebury  Publishing.  (1978).  pp.  iv+74. 

30Samuel  Beckett:  The  Critical  Heritage,  ed.  by  Lawrence  Graver  and  Raymond 
Federman.  The  Critical  Heritage  Series.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xx+372.  £8.95. 
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and  reduced'.  The  greatest  fiction  ‘would  make  awe  its  special  province’. 

James  Hepburn31  has  reprinted  thirty-five  sketches,  articles  and  essays  by 
Bennett  which  give  us  some  idea  of  the  novelist  as  he  saw  himself.  Bennett  left 
no  autobiography;  and  even  these  essays,  ranging  as  they  do  over  his  youth, 
education,  life  in  France,  and  observations  on  marriage,  writing,  and  religion, 
demonstrate  his  reluctance  to  probe  or  reveal  his  own  emotions:  ‘I  scarcely 
ever  analyse  my  own  character'.  Nevertheless,  Hepburn  has  skilfully  arranged 
these  pieces  chronologically  according  to  ‘the  time  in  Bennett’s  life  to  which 
they  refer’,  thus  revealing  both  the  romantic,  rags-to-riches  transformation  of 
‘undistinguished’  youth  into  ‘famous  author’,  and  also  the  blunt,  energetic, 
relatively  good-humoured  manner  in  which  Bennett  confronted  that 
metamorphosis. 

A  short  survey  of  the  work  of  Elizabeth  Bowen  is  provided  by  John  Mellors 
in  LM.  Themes,  techniques,  and  major  accomplishments  are  mentioned. 
Barbara  Brothers  considers  The  Heat  of  the  Day  and  Bowen’s  ‘Irish  land¬ 
scapes’  in  Mosaic. 

Janet  Adam  Smith’s  John  Buchan  and  His  World  (Thames  &  Hudson)  was 
not  available. 

Geoffrey  Aggeler’s  Anthony  Burgess32  opens  with  a  fantasy  scene  in  which 
Aggeler  leads  a  group  of  night-visiting  critics  on  a  prowl  of  Burgess’s  West  Side 
flat  and  conducts  a  seminar  on  his  physical  attributes  and  behavioural  patterns. 
Thankfully  this  sequence  is  quickly  abandoned.  What  follows  is  a  stimulating 
introduction  to  Burgess’s  life,  literary  career,  and  fiction.  Aggeler  helpfully 
groups  the  novels  according  to  thematic  concerns  which  stem  principally  from 
Burgess’s  Manichean  vision  and  preoccupation  with  the  role  of  the  artist  in  the 
modern  world.  Many  of  the  observations  in  this  study  are  trenchant;  Aggeler’s 
analysis  of  Napoleon  Symphony  is  particularly  penetrating,  and  the  over-all 
impression  created  is  one  of  lively  enthusiasm  solidly  linked  to  critical  acumen. 
Roger  Fowler  applies  M.  A.  K.  Halliday’s  theory  of  ‘anti-language’  and 
Bakhtin’s  concept  of  ‘dialogic’  structure  to  Burgess’s  A  Clockwork  Orange  and 
Burroughs’  Naked  Lunch  (Style).  A  study  of  these  novels  of  deviance  reveals 
that  ‘dialectical  thinking’  underpins  the  theories  of  Halliday  and  Bakhtin. 
Rubin  Rabinoyitz  in  SNNTS  is  concerned  about  the  ethical  values  in  A 
Clockwork  Orange.  He  focuses  on  the  important  conflict  between  libertarian 
and  authoritarian  points  of  view  in  the  novel.  These  two  systems  are  alternated 
cyclically  by  Burgess  to  portray  both  different  kinds  of  societies  and  the 
complex  psychological  urges  in  the  individual.  Although  Burgess  is  ambigu¬ 
ous,  it  seems  that  a  modified  blend  of  both  viewpoints  is  best. 

In  CL  a  thoughtful  article  by  Judith  Kendle  suggests  that  Morley  Cal¬ 
laghan’s  fiction  is  actually  far  removed  from  the  Christian  tradition.  His  work 
emphasises  ‘self-realization  and  sexual  love  in  opposition  to  religious  ideals’. 

Michael  Echeruo  appreciates  Joyce  Cary  as  ‘a  philosophical  novelist’  in 
Joyce  Cary  and  the  Dimensions  of  Order33 .  Echeruo  begins  with  a  convincing 

31  Arnold  Bennett:  Sketches  for  Autobiography ,  ed.  by  James  Hepburn.  George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  pp.  xviii+182. 

32 Anthony  Burgess:  The  Artist  as  Novelist ,  by  Geoffrey  Aggeler.  University,  Alabama: 
U.  of  Alabama  P.  pp.  viii+245.  $15.75. 

33Joyce  Cary  and  the  Dimensions  of  Order,  by  Michael  J.  C.  Echeruo.  Macmillan,  pp. 
x+175.  £10.  ' 
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analysis  of  the  Kantian  base  supporting  Cary’s  moral  and  aesthetic  views.  The 
problems  of  necessity,  of  individual  freedom,  of  moral  responsibility  are 
linked,  in  Cary’s  writings,  to  the  theory  of  the  ‘self-created  universe'.  The  same 
notion  is  seen  to  underpin  Cary’s  views  on  aesthetic  realism  and  the  role  of 
symbol  and  allegory  in  art.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  analysis  of  Cary’s  novels  of  childhood  and  the  two  trilogies.  In  all  of 
the  novels  considered,  an  interest  in  the  individual’s  search  for  fulfilment  is 
paramount.  Echeruo  also  deals  intelligently  with  Cary’s  insistence  on  har¬ 
monising  ‘the  tragedy  of  inner  life’  and  ‘the  outward  comedy  of  the  observed 
life’.  But  the  real  interest  of  this  book  lies  in  Echeruo’s  conclusion  that  Cary’s 
achievement  depends  on  his  vision  of  a  new  metaphysical  determinism.  His 
characters  ‘succeed  or  fail  according  to  their  ability  to  confront  their  fate  as 
“damned”  beings  with  the  creative  resources  of  the  man  of  imagination’.  In 
BuR  Robert  S.  Frederickson  considers  ‘Gulley  Jimson’s  painterly  prose’. 

Lynette  Hunter34  has  systematically  charted  the  formation  of  G.  K.  Chester¬ 
ton’s  ‘personal  vision’,  including  his  notion  of  morality  and  his  interest  in  the 
use  of  art  to  manifest  inspiration  and  divinity.  This  is  a  rewarding,  albeit 
demanding,  study.  Hunter  finds  that  there  is  a  striking  connection  between 
Chesterton’s  religious  development  and  his  artistic  beliefs:  ‘as  Chesterton’s 
consciousness  of  morality  grows,  so  does  his  theme  of  artistic  responsibility.’ 
Confident  and  wide-ranging  allusions  to  the  poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism 
amply  support  Hunter’s  main  thesis  that  all  of  Chesterton’s  intellectual  efforts 
went  into  the  search  for  ‘an  external  authority  [ultimately  belief  in  God]  and  a 
style  in  which  to  express  this  authority  and  his  own  identity’.  He  came  to  see 
the  artist’s  function  as  one  of  ‘interpretation  and  representation'.  The  ‘mystic 
artist’  is  one  who  captures  ‘the  mystic  duality  of  essence  or  spiritual  showing 
itself  in  material’.  This  is  one  reason  why  allegory  was  so  important  to  Chester¬ 
ton,  for  he  saw  it  as  a  literary  mode  which  naturally  invited  the  fusion  of  matter 
and  spirit.  Hunter’s  careful  explication  of  Chesterton’s  theory  of  allegory  is 
excellent;  it  suggests  something  of  Chesterton’s  relevance  for  modern  readers 
who,  like  Chesterton  himself,  fear  solipsism  and  hope  for  ‘indicative  and 
suggestive  modes  to  express  identity’. 

In  the  Spring-Summer  issue  of  The  Chesterton  Review ,  Barbara  Wall 
examines  the  Ditchling  movement  and  the  influence  of  Chesterton's  Distribut¬ 
ism  on  it.  Reviews  of  Aidan  Mackey’s  Mr  Chesterton  Comes  to  Tea  and 
Brocard  Sewell’s  Cecil  Chesterton  are  supplied  by  John  Sullivan.  D.  B.  C.  Reed 
finds  a  modern-day  Chesterton  in  Michael  Wharton,  the  Fleet  Street  journal¬ 
ist.  Sr  M.  Laurence’s  quiet  overview  of  the  life  and  works  of  Alice  Meynell 
revives  interest  in  this  woman-of-letters.  John  Fallon’s  imaginary  dialogue 
between  Samuel  Johnson  and  Chesterton  focuses  on  attitudes  to  the  nature 
and  function  of  literature.  Gerald  Alonzo  Smith  defines  and  analyses  Dis¬ 
tributism  in  the  light  of  conventional  economic  theory.  A  previously  uniden¬ 
tified  ‘open  letter’  by  Chesterton  on  American  and  English  languages  is 
printed,  and  John  Sullivan  and  Peter  Hunt  respond  vigorously  to  an  earlier 
article  in  The  Chesterton  Review  (1978)  by  Brocard  Sewell  on  ‘Thomas  Hardy 
and  Chesterton’.  Support  for  Chesterton’s  political  ‘Utopian  romanticism’ 
comes  from  James  and  Margaret  Canovan  who  find  it  relevant  today.  John 

34G.  K.  Chesterton:  Explorations  in  Allegory ,  by  Lynette  Hunter.  Macmillan  pp 
vi+  190.  £8.95. 
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Coates  looks  at  the  importance  of  adventure  for  Chesterton  in  life  and  litera¬ 
ture.  News,  comments,  and  letters  of  interest  to  Chesterton  readers  are 
appended. 

In  the  Fall-Winter  issue  Gertrude  M.  White  painstakingly  compares  the 
light  verse  of  Chesterton  and  Belloc,  and  Aldan  Mackey  comments  on  other 
remarkable  members  of  the  Chesterton  family.  Owen  Dudley  Edwards  offers 
a  provocative  paper  about  Chesterton’s  racial  attitudes  and  receives  fierce 
comments  from  J.  M.  Purcell,  Brocard  Sewell,  John  Sullivan,  Peter  Hunt,  and 
Gregory  Macdonald.  Chesterton’s  ‘The  Enemy  of  Christmas’  is  printed.  Noel 
D.  O’Donoghue’s  workmanlike  piece  shows  how  the  concept  of  ‘marvellous 
boyhood’  permeates  Chesterton's  philosophy  and  theology.  Roy  Kerridge 
writes  about  Notting  Hill  as  it  is  now  and  compares  it  with  Chesterton’s  own 
romantic  and  prophetic  visions  about  the  area.  Karl  Keating  and  J.  M.  Purcell 
review  recent  books  on  Belloc,  and  Raymond  J.  Kelly  Jr  prints  a  neglected 
Chesterton  poem,  ‘The  Arena’.  The  usual  news  and  correspondence  follow. 

The  Summer  issue  of  TCL  is  devoted  to  Ivy  Compton-Burnett.  Francis 
King,  Rosalie  Glynn  Gryllo,  Michael  Millgate,  Violet  Powell,  Lettice  Cooper, 
Robert  Liddell,  and  James  Lees-Milne  participate  in  a  symposium  on 
Compton-Burnett’s  achievement  as  a  novelist.  Although  her  unique  genius 
will  not  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  readers,  she  is  ‘great’  in  her  own  way. 
Robert  Liddell  and  Hester  Marsden-Smedley  recall  their  own  friendships  with 
Compton-Burnett,  and  Hilary  Spurling  surveys  the  fiction  as  well  as  the 
solitary  life.  A  1960  interview  with  Compton-Burnett,  conducted  by  John 
Bowen,  is  transcribed.  Joanne  Hutchinson  investigates  the  importance  of 
appearance  and  concealment  in  the  novels.  Compton-Burnett’s  use  of  drama¬ 
tic  techniques  is  the  subject  of  a  sensible  essay  by  Lois  Potter.  A  close  analysis 
of  human  relationships  in  Brothers  and  Sisters  by  Mary  Dalton  Rowsell  sup¬ 
ports  her  point  that  Compton-Burnett’s  vision  was  compassionate,  not 
despairing.  Constance  Lewis  considers  Manservant  and  Maidservant  to  be  a 
pivotal  novel.  From  this  point  on,  the  fiction  will  centre  on  the  problems  of 
communication. 

Portrait  of  an  Artist:  Conan  Doyle 35  is  a  short  biographical  study  which 
purports  to  give  a  feel  for  the  man,  his  work,  and  his  times.  Julian  Symons 
writes  in  a  straightforward  way,  touching  superficially  on  Conan  Doyle’s 
temperament,  interest,  sympathies,  and  hatreds.  The  title  is  something  of  a 
misnomer,  for  there  is  little  analysis  of  Conan  Doyle  as  a  literary  artist.  Symons 
suggests  resemblances  between  Sherlock  Holmes  and  his  creator,  and  notes 
the  varied  kinds  of  books  which  Conan  Doyle  wrote;  but  literary  comment  is 
primarily  confined  to  plot  summary.  However,  there  are  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  importance  of  Conan  Doyle  as  a  public  figure  and  propa¬ 
gandist.  The  lack  of  detail  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  Symons’s  claim  that 
Conan  Doyle  was  an  ‘ideal  representative  of  the  Victorian  era  to  which  he 
belonged'.  John  J.  Conlon  (ELT)  tentatively  suggests  that  an  allusion  to  a 
George  Moore  play  can  be  found  in  ‘The  Adventure  of  the  Empty  House’.  H. 
R.  F.  Keating’s  5/ter/oc/c  Holmes:  the  Man  and  His  World  (Thames  &  Hudson) 
was  unavailable. 

Frederick  R.  Karl’s  magnificent  examination  of  Conrad  as  seaman,  writer, 

^Portrait  of  an  Artist:  Conan  Doyle ,  by  Julian  Symons.  Whizzard  P. /Andre  Deutsch. 
pp.  138.  £4.95. 
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and  Pole36  is  a  psychological  -  as  opposed  to  psychoanalytical  -  study  of  the 
complementary  development  of  man  and  artist.  Karl’s  main  premise  is  that 
Conrad’s  life  resembled  'a  plotted  novel’.  Conrad  ‘stored  his  experiences  and 
hovered  over  the  details’,  and  finally  transformed  them  into  art.  Karl  naturally 
then  draws  attention  to  narcissistic  parallels  between  the  life  and  the  fiction, 
but  always  in  a  sensible  and  sensitive  fashion  with  due  regard  for  the  transmut¬ 
ing  power  of  Conrad’s  imagination.  The  influences  of  Polish  culture,  family 
environment,  and  Conrad’s  life  at  sea  are  given  sympathetic  consideration  as 
well.  Karl  is  particularly  successful  when  he  outlines  the  psychological  conflicts 
in  Conrad  who,  from  earliest  childhood,  was  torn  between  the  desire  for  family 
authority  and  a  conviction  of  personal  isolation,  between  a  craving  for  adven¬ 
ture  and  a  tendency  to  reverie,  between  a  perception  of  the  tragic  instability  of 
life  and  a  need  to  fight  off  feelings  of  pessimism  and  frustration.  Karl  is  not 
content  with  a  mere  recapitulation  of  details  and  facts.  He  stands  aside  from 
time  to  time  to  summarise,  explicate,  and  interpret  Conrad’s  imaginative 
process.  The  over-all  effect  of  this  approach  is  to  draw  attention  to  Conrad’s 
‘myth-making  powers’  which  focused  on  ‘that  expression  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  which,  while  it  might  lead  to  loss  of  life,  nevertheless  preserved  the 
integrity  of  the  self.  Fatigue,  boredom,  and  pain  contributed  to  the  lacklustre 
artistic  performance  of  later  years  when  Conrad  lost  ‘that  very  quality  of 
symbolic  overtone  which  had  characterized  his  struggle  not  to  be  realistic’. 
Karl’s  poignant  treatment  of  the  aged  Conrad,  straining  ‘the  past  futilely  to 
find  imaginative  structure  for  the  detail’  is  admirably  restrained.  An  appendix 
on  editions  of  Conrad,  an  up-to-date  select  (and  partially  annotated)  biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  a  good  index  round  out  this  definitive  and  stimulating  volume. 

Over  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  Conrad’s 
language.  Jeremy  Hawthorn37  contributes  to  the  debate  with  an  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  way  in  which  Conrad  used  language  to  objectify  and  criticise 
self.  Heart  of  Darkness ,  Lord  Jim,  Nostromo,  The  Secret  Agent,  and  Under 
Western  Eyes  are  all  carefully  examined  with  an  eye  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  language,  human  identity,  and  truth  in  fiction.  Hawthorn’s  observations 
on  the  suspicious  attitude  to  words  which  permeates  these  novels  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  current  critical  response  to  Conrad’s  mistrust  of  language.  But  his 
comments  on  the  importance  of  treacherous  language  for  both  writer  and 
character  in  Conrad’s  fiction  are  welcome  indeed.  For  example,  he  points  to 
Jim’s  inability  to  handle  language,  and  connects  this  to  Jim’s  egotistical  ideal¬ 
ism.  Jim  cannot  communicate  meaning  with  his  words  and  consequently 
remains  in  the  grip  of  illusion.  Ultimately,  character,  novelist,  and  reader  are  in 
the  same  position,  forced  to  use  language  while  all  too  aware  of  its  dangers  and 
shortcomings.  Since  the  novelist,  like  the  character,  can  embody  his  ideals  ‘in 
flesh  only  up  to  a  certain  point’,  ‘the  reader  must  leave  the  place  of  many  words 
that  is  the  novel  and  clothe  these  idealistic  conceptions  in  flesh  on  his  or  her 
own’. 

The  first  number  of  Conradiana  opens  with  an  incisive  essay  on  Lord  Jim. 
Ian  P.  Watt  carefully  analyses  the  conflict  between  honour  and  communal 

36 Joseph  Conrad:  The  Three  Lives:  A  Biography,  by  Frederick  R.  Karl.  Faber  & 
Faber,  pp.  xvi+1008.  £12.50. 

37 Joseph  Conrad:  Language  and  Fictional  Self-Consciousness ,  by  Jeremy  Hawthorn. 
Edward  Arnold,  pp.  xii+138.  £5.50. 
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solidarity  in  the  novel.  Although  Conrad  believed  the  ‘ideal  of  individual 
honor  was  doomed  in  modern  life,  he  was  attracted  by  its  ‘heroic  resonance’. 
David  Eggenschwiler  has  a  subtle  essay  on  the  secondary  ironic  point  of  view 
in  ‘The  Secret  Sharer’,  and  Owen  Knowles  explores  Conrad’s  literary  link  with 
the  ‘early  French  Romantic  tradition’  and  Anatole  France.  Rosalind  Walls 
Smith  offers  a  chronology  of  the  dates  of  composition  of  Conrad’s  works,  and 
Donald  W.  Rude  and  David  Leon  Higdon  supply  their  continuing  checklist  of 
Conrad  criticism. 

In  the  second  issue  Juliet  McLauchlan  challenges  the  normal  critical  assess¬ 
ment  of  Conrad’s  early  novels.  Her  treatment  of  Almayer’s  Folly  and  An 
Outcast  of  the  Islands  shatters  conventional  theories  that  these  are  love  stories. 
Themes  such  as  the  tragedy  of  living  ‘by  and  within  illusions’,  and  the  horror  of 
‘moral  isolation  and  corruption’  underpin  the  novels.  Conrad’s  writing  techni¬ 
que  and  stylistic  preoccupations  are  further  exposed  by  Robert  W.  Hobson’s 
‘Textual  History’  of  ‘An  Outpost  of  Progress’.  Dominic  Bisignano  translates 
Gaetano  D’Elia’s  notes  on  ‘Amy  Foster’.  Owen  Knowles  views  ‘The  Planter  of 
Malata’  as  ‘a  free  adaptation  of  Merimee’s  Venus  legend’,  R.  M.  Spensley 
argues  that  Zola’s  Pot-Bouille  influenced  The  Secret  Agent ,  and  Brother 
Patrick  J.  Horner  comments  briefly  on  the  allusion  to  ‘loss  of  the  Golden  Age’ 
in  Heart  of  Darkness . 

Wallace  S.  Watson  considers  film  adaptations  of  Conrad’s  work  in  the  third 
issue .  W atson  also  supplies  a  checklist  of  these  adaptations.  The  first  part  of  an 
extended  essay  by  Yves  Hervouet  clearly  demonstrates  the  importance  of  the 
French  language  for  Conrad’s  ‘creative  imagination’.  Conrad’s  ‘ironic  and 
elliptical  method’  in  The  Secret  Agent  is  studied  by  Bruce  Redwine  who 
surprisingly  reveals  the  hidden  centrality  of  Winnie  in  the  novel.  Camille  Rene 
La  Bossiere  discusses  the  relation  between  the  Eastern  ‘logic  of  contraries’  and 
Conrad’s  artistic  intentions.  A  brief  note  from  Gustav  Morf  written  before  his 
death  is  included.  Morf  wished  to  consider  autobiographical  and  psychological 
elements  in  ‘The  Secret  Sharer’  and  ‘The  Shadow  Line’.  As  usual,  each 
number  contains  relevant  news  and  reviews  for  Conrad  scholars. 

Other  articles  on  Conrad  appearing  this  year  are  of  varied  importance.  J.  D. 
Osborne  writes  in  LM  on  Conrad’s  friendship  with  Stephen  Reynolds.  Ber¬ 
nard  C.  Meyer  considers  Conrad’s  last  days.  He  offers  a  depressing  picture  in 
AI  of  an  aging  author  struggling  ‘desperately  to  maintain  the  illusion  of 
undying  artistic  vitality’.  Robert  R.  Hodges  (Journal  of  Homosexuality)  sug¬ 
gests  that  Conrad’s  fiction  shows  a  definite  preoccupation  with  homosexuality. 
While  the  early  novels  present  a  positive  view  of  male  bonding  with  a  sexual 
element,  the  later  fiction  frequently  hints  at  the  destructiveness  of  homosexual 
relationships.  J.  M.  Kertzer’s  welcome  article  in  SNNTS  is  a  challenging 
consideration  of  Conrad’s  interest  in  time.  Characters  in  the  fiction  are  ‘bal¬ 
anced  precariously  between  .  .  .  the  temporal .  .  .  [and]  the  timeless,  empty  and 
anarchic’.  Traditional  and  personal  values  such  as  ‘love’  and  ‘honor’  help  ‘to 
make  time  orderly’.  William  W.  Bonney’s  difficult  study  of  Conrad’s  tropes 
(NCF)  focuses  on  the  dramatisation  of  ‘the  unstable  linguistic  essence  of  the 
Self  in  the  fiction.  Language,  for  Conrad,  could  betray  ‘simple  Selves  which 
are  uncritically  founded  upon  its  treacherous  surfaces’. 

In  PMLA ,  Heart  of  Darkness  is  seen  by  Hunt  Hawkins  as  a  critique  of 
imperialism.  This  is  a  conventional  enough  stance,  but  Hawkins  goes  on  to 
define  Conrad’s  criteria  for  condemning  the  ‘civilizing  mission’.  An  imagina- 
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tive  comparison  of  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  and  Heart  of  Darkness  by  Hana 
Wirth-Nesher  ( SSF )  shows  that  Conrad’s  novella  goes  beyond  simple  political 
concerns.  Both  James  and  Conrad  write  about  ‘the  double-edged  nature  of 
innocence’.  Paul  Kirschner  finds  illuminating  connections  between  Goethe’s 
Torquato  Tasso  and  Lord  Jim.  \r\ArielE  he  suggests  that  Stein  may  be  ‘the  real 
tragic  hero’  of  Conrad’s  novel.  An  elementary  consideration  of  imagery  in 
Lord  Jim  is  supplied  by  S.  Krishnamoorthy  Aithal  in  Neophilologus .  His 
discussion  of  master-victim  imagery  in  the  novel  is  continued  in  Expl.  A  brief 
note  on  a  phrase  in  Nostromo  comes  from  Michael  Coonan  (AN&Q).  Carol 
Tighe  ( N&Q )  links  Yankel  in  ‘Prince  Roman’  to  the  epic  Pan  Tadeusz .  Todd 
K.  Bender’s  A  Concordance  to  Conrad’s  ‘The  Secret  Agent’  (Garland)  was  not 
seen. 

There  has  been  a  re-issue  of  some  of  the  best  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham 
short  stories38,  based  on  his  travels  and  experiences,  and  out  of  print  for  many 
years.  In  a  vaguely  disjointed  introduction,  Alanna  Knight  indicates  some  of 
the  vast  historical  changes  during  Cunninghame  Graham’s  lifetime,  outlines 
the  major  events  in  his  own  life,  and  notes  the  varied  subjects  of  his  fiction. 
Whatever  the  topic  or  theme,  vivid  descriptions  of  landscape  and  people  make 
the  stories  worthy  of  attention.  An  annotated  bibliography  of  writings  about 
Cunninghame  Graham  has  been  compiled  by  John  Walker  and  appears  in 
ELT. 

In  ArielE  Helen  Hoy  remarks  on  the  ‘dual  impulse  toward  romance  and 
realism’  in  the  fiction  of  Robertson  Davies.  Davies  is  entranced  by  the  ‘glory’ 
hidden  under  ‘the  commonplace’.  Marilyn  Chapman’s  note  on  Davies’  Fifth 
Business  (CL)  identifies  a  Jungian  archetype  in  the  novel. 

Dee  Preussner  interviews  Margaret  Drabble  in  MFS.  The  importance  of  the 
renunciatory  theme  emerges,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  Drabble’s  dislike  of 
‘modern,  solipsistic,  inward-dwelling  novels’.  Drabble’s  treatment  of  the 
female  identity  is  once  again  considered,  this  time  by  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese 
in  PR  who  sees  The  Ice  Age  as  a  distressing  ‘retreat  to  masculinity  or 
androgyny’  to  solve  ‘the  dilemmas  of  womanhood'.  Interesting  structural 
patterns  and  multiple  perspectives  in  The  Realms  of  Gold  are  identified  by 
Cynthia  A.  Davis  who  soundly  relates  narrative  technique  to  theme  ( MLQ ). 
Lee  R.  Edwards  reads  Jerusalem  the  Golden  as  ‘a  fable  for  our  times’  in  VES. 
Lawrence  Durrell’s  The  Greek  Islands  (Faber)  was  unavailable  for  review. 

Luigi  Sampietro  offers  a  survey  of  Ronald  Firbank’s  fiction  in  La  Narrativa 
di  Ronald  Firbank 39 . 

The  Penguin  paperback  version  of  Ford  Madox  Ford's  Memories  and 
Impressions 40,  edited  by  Michael  Killigrew,  first  appeared  in  1971  (Bodley 
Head).  In  an  adulatory  biographical  introduction,  Killigrew  makes  a  case  for 
viewing  Ford  as  a  ‘master  craftsman’  bent  on  illuminating  ‘the  human  condi¬ 
tion’.  The  short  autobiographical  sketches  which  follow  present  Ford  in  a 
variety  of  personas  from  Pre-Raphaelite  to  gardener  -  and  there  are  many 


wBeattock  for  Moffat  and  the  Best  of  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham ,  by  R.  B.  Cunning¬ 
hame  Graham,  with  an  introduction  by  Alanna  Knight.  Edinburgh-  Paul  Harris  pp 
iv-h  161 .  £4.95. 

3SLa  Narrativa  di  Ronald  Firbank ,  by  Luigi  Sampietro.  Imola:  Galeati.  pp.  184.  pb. 
40 Memories  and  Impressions ,  by  Ford  Madox  Ford,  selected  and  introduced  by 
Michael  Killigrew.  Harmondsworth,  Middx.:  Penguin,  pp.  431.  pb  £1.75. 
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interesting  impressions  of  Conrad,  Galsworthy,  Tawrence,  and  Crane,  among 
others.  Ford’s  talent  for  understated  extravagance  is  represented  - ‘I  fought  a 
duel  in  Bonn  with  a  student  who  trod  on  the  tail  of  my  dog’  -  and  the 
reminiscences  tend  to  be  related  in  a  comfortable,  informal  manner.  Such 
chattiness  does  not  blind  the  reader  to  Ford’s  very  great  concern  for  the 
individual  in  the  deteriorating  modern  world:  ‘I  want  a  civilization  of  small 
men  each  labouring  two  small  plots  -  his  own  ground  and  his  own  soul.’  Essays 
on  The  Good  Soldier  include  John  G.  Hessler’s  re-examination  of  Dowell’s 
‘narrative  stance’  in  JNT.  Dowell’s  detached  pose  is  really  an  attempt  at 
emotional  evasion;  he  uses  language  to  exclude  reality.  Robert  Micklus 
energetically  attacks  critics  who  see  Dowell  as  lacking  in  passions.  Writing  in 
ELT ,  Micklus  argues  that  the  narrator’s  docile  exterior  conceals  ‘a  passion  for 
vengeance'.  In  Genre  David  Eggenschwiler  pursues  ‘comical-tragical  illusions’ 
in  the  novel,  and  inJA/LStuart  Y.  McDougal  looks  at  ‘Provence  and  The  Good 
Soldier ’.  Peter  Faulkner’s  sharp  analysis  of  the  last  chapter  of  Some  Do  Not 
(. DUJ )  reveals  how  Ford's  ‘cross-reference’  technique  supports  ‘a  generous 
and  humane  vision  of  life’.  The  limitations  of  The  Inheritors  are  related  to  ‘the 
fragility  of  the  political  ideals’  embodied  in  the  work,  according  to  Robert 
Green  in  ELT. 

Glen  Cavaliero’s  new  study  of  E.  M.  Forster41  is  an  urbane  account  of  the 
conflicting  impulses  in  Forster’s  writing.  The  biographical  chapter  identifies  a 
tension  between  conservatism  and  rebelliousness  in  Forster’s  own  life,  and 
Cavaliero  goes  on  to  show  in  a  painstaking  way  how  Forster’s  work  is  marked 
by  this  ‘peculiar  balance  .  .  .  between  protest  and  conformity,  visionary  insight 
and  common  sense’.  Recurring  themes,  such  as  the  problems  of  ‘emotional 
frustration’,  social  intolerance,  and  ‘spiritual  realism’  are  discussed  with  clar¬ 
ity.  Readers  will  welcome  Cavaliero’s  treatment  of  the  symbols,  motifs,  and 
images  which  Forster  used  to  mythologise  his  private  life  and  to  express  his 
own  personal  vision  with  sincerity.  Indeed,  while  Cavaliero  praises  Forster  for 
his  ‘fidelity  to  the  civilised  ideal’  and  for  his  growing  profundity,  it  is  finally  his 
‘spirit  of  undeviating  honesty  .  .  .  the  way  in  which  he  accepted  and  remained 
faithful  to  his  own  temperament’  which  signifies  his  real  importance. 

Robin  Jared  Lewis42  is  preoccupied  with  the  ways  in  which  Forster’s  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  India  shaped  his  literary  vision.  To  this  end,  Lewis  has 
diligently  studied  Forster’s  Indian  diaries  and  those  of  his  travelling  compan¬ 
ions,  as  well  as  The  Hills  of  Devi  and  records  dealing  with  other  periods  of 
Forster’s  life  in  which  he  had  contact  with  Indian  culture.  The  findings  are 
arranged  in  simple  chronological  fashion  and  focus  on  Forster’s  three  ‘pas¬ 
sages’  to  India  with  comments  on  A  Passage  to  India  incorporated  along  the 
way.  While  Lewis  insists  that  the  novel  should  not  be  read  autobiographically, 
he  notes  the  ways  in  which  it  reflects  Forster’s  personal  view  of  the  ambiguous 
position  of  the  Englishman  in  India.  In  addition,  he  connects  Forster’s  ‘first¬ 
hand  experience’  to  the  recognisably  human  (as  opposed  to  stereotyped) 
characters  in  the  book.  No  profound  or  original  insights  intoH  Passage  result; 
for  instance,  there  is  much  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  personal  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  novel.  Despite  the  scantiness  of  new  literary  interpretation,  how- 


41A  Reading  of  E.  M.  Forster,  by  Glen  Cavaliero.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiv+187.  £10. 
42£.  M.  Forster’s  Passages  to  India,  by  Robin  Jared  Lewis.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Columbia 
U.P.  pp.  xiv+157.  $20.60. 
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ever,  students  will  be  interested  in  the  factual  details  concerning  Forster’s 
response  to  India.  It  is  certainly  worth  noting,  for  example,  that  Forster’s 
reaction  to  Hinduism  was  not  one  of  wholly  ‘uncritical  acceptance’  for  its 
rituals  ‘disturbed  his  fastidious  aestheticism’. 

Short  essays  and  notes  on  Forster  have  been  collected  by  G.  K.  Das  and  John 
Beer43  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Forster’s  birth.  John  Beer  finds  Forster  an 
‘elusive’  writer,  his  achievement  as  a  novelist  being  most  clearly  seen  in  ‘his 
drawing  back  from  .  .  .  extreme  positions’.  Oliver  Stallybrass  compiles 
‘memorable  sententice'  from  the  fiction.  The  early  short  fiction  has  ‘mythic 
coherence’,  according  to  a  clever  article  by  Judith  Scherer  Herz  who  identifies 
a  recurrent  Hermes-like  ‘figure  with  a  name,  and  a  point  of  view’  in  the  tales. 
George  H.  Thomson  determines  that  the  setting  for  ‘The  Road  from  Colonus’ 
is  clearly  imaginary  and  wonders  whether  this  was  deliberate  or  an  error  on 
Forster’s  part.  For  S.  P.  Rosenbaum  The  Longest  Journey  has  a  careful 
patterning  based  on  ‘Moore’s  rejection  of  Idealism  for  Realism'.  R.  N.  Parkin¬ 
son  begins  his  essay  with  an  account  of  the  symbolic  importance  of  Howards 
End  and  goes  on  to  argue  energetically  that  the  structure  of  the  novel  clearly 
shows  Helen’s  baby  to  be  the  rightful  ‘intuitive  inheritor  and  yeoman  inheritor’ 
of  the  house.  Wilfred  Stone  sees  Forster’s  essential  dualism  clearly  expressed 
in  his  attitude  to  money  and  class.  Mohammad  Shaheen’s  difficult  but  reward¬ 
ing  exposition  of  the  importance  of  Alexandria  to  Forster  convincingly 
demonstrates  that  it  was  a  crucial  transitional  stage  in  the  novelist’s  journey 
towards  the  handling  of  a  ‘shifting  point  of  view’.  John  Drew  identifies  neo- 
Platonic  elements  in  A  Passage  to  India ,  J.  Birje-Patil  speculates  on  the 
importance  of  Dewas  for  Forster,  and  V.  A.  Shahane  admires  Forster’s  trans¬ 
formation  of  real  people,  briefly  met,  into  well-developed  characters  in  A 
Passage.  Other  essays  on  the  novel  include  John  Colmer’s  admirable  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  novel’s  characteristic  pattern  of  ‘expectation’  and  ‘withdrawal’, 
Benita  Parry’s  consideration  of  it  as  ‘Forster’s  epitaph  to  liberal-humanism’, 
and  Michael  Orange’s  challenging  discussion  of  the  ‘moral  status’  of  Forster’s 
language.  P.  N.  Furbank  offers  some  modest  thoughts  on  Forster’s  prose  style 
prompted  by  reflection  on  the  writing  of  the  Bloomsbury  Group.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  travel  for  Forster’s  life,  art,  and  vision  is  capably  indicated  by  Evelyne 
Hanquart.  May  Buckingham  reminisces  about  her  friendship  with  Forster,  C. 
E.  Baron  suggests  that  Forster  learned  to  appreciate  Fawrence  by  writing  A 
Passage,  and  Alan  Wilde  notices  the  spirit  of  Pan  which  permeates  Forster’s 
work.  G.  K.  Das  compares  the  responses  of  Eliot  and  Forster  to  India  with 
interesting  results,  H.  K.  Trivedi  contrasts  Forster  and  Virginia  Woolf,  and 
James  McConkey  finds  Forster  and  Chekhov  to  be  spiritually  ‘kin’.  John 
Beer’s  striking  examination  of  parallels  between  the  work  of  Fawrence  and 
Forster  is  one  of  the  more  well-developed  essays  in  the  collection.  Finally, 
Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell  surveys  Forster  criticism  and  suggests  some  ‘indis¬ 
pensable  books  on  Forster’  ‘for  the  Desert  Islander’. 

P.  E.  Firchow  briefly  notes  some  weaknesses  and  merits  in  Forster’s  work 
(MFS).  In  JNT  a  sharp  piece  by  Molly  B.  Tinsley  connects  Forster’s  sentence 
structure  in  A  Passage  to  India  to  his  concern  with  ‘both  the  separateness  and 
unity  of  things’.  Robert  F.  Selig  relates  an  unpublished  Forster  letter  to  ‘the 


43£.  M.  Forster:  A  Human  Exploration:  Centenary  Essays,  ed.  by  G.  K.  Das  and  John 
Beer.  Macmillan,  pp.  xviii  +  314.  £15. 
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ironic  use  of  myth’  in  A  Passage  ( JML ).  The  limited  facsimile  edition  of 
Forster’s  Commonplace  Book  (Scolar  P.)  was  not  seen. 

Three  interesting  articles  on  John  Fowles  appear  in  Critique.  Michael  O. 
Bellamy  views  Fowles’s  handling  of  the  pastoral  experience  as  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘polar  tensions'  in  the  fiction.  Karen  M.  Lever  rather  irritably 
wonders  why  Fowles  seems  slow  to  develop  in  his  fiction.  She  concludes  that 
certain  themes  (such  as  that  of  freedom  and  responsibility)  are  reworked 
because  Fowles  himself  has  doubts  about  them.  Susan  Strehle  Klemtner 
relates  the  dualistic  scheme  of  Daniel  Martin  to  a  preoccupation  with  stasis  and 
change.  The  influence  of  Ibsen  on  the  same  novel  is  briefly  noted  by  John 
Berstein  in  NConL ,  while  Cory  Wade  writes  on  The  Magus  revisions  in  SoR. 

Joseph  Furphy’s  Such  Is  Life  is  analysed  in  Southerly.  Z.  P.  Richters  sees 
‘Tom  Collins’s  moral  decline'  as  the  central  subject,  while  Robert  R.  Wilson 
argues  that  the  novel  is  organised  by  philosophical  concerns,  not  structural 
devices.  The  problem  of  knowledge  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  work.  James  K. 
Feibleman  draws  attention  to  the  neglected  novelist  Bernard  Gilbert,  ‘a 
genuine  artist  but  a  false  prophet’  of  the  1920s  (SoR).  Hartmut  Lutz  has  a 
William  Golding  bibliography  in  BB . 

Michael  Wade’s  Nadine  Gordimer 44  will  be  welcomed  by  those  seeking  a 
sensible  introduction  to  her  moral  vision  and  her  political  response  to  South 
African  experience.  Wade  covers  this  ground  with  concise,  well-organised 
chapters  on  each  novel  (including  The  Conservationist).  Gordimer’s  attitude  to 
liberalism,  her  ‘inclusive  presentation’  of  multiracial  South  Africa  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  culture,  and  her  increasing  involvement  ‘in  the  genuine  issues  of  life 
and  death’  are  all  considered  by  the  admiring  Wade.  Moreover,  his  crisp 
treatment  of  Gordimer’s  movement  away  from  the  traditional  English  realistic 
novel  is  worth  noting.  Just  as  Gordimer  comes  to  a  ‘new  appreciation  of  South 
African  reality  as  not  a  European  phenomenon’,  so  she  comes  to  see  the 
‘distorted  significance’  of  conventional  ‘heroic  action  on  the  liberal-romantic 
scale’ in  the  third  world.  A  Guest  of  Honour  is  in  the  mainstream  of  Gordimer’s 
fiction,  according  to  Kolawole  Ogungbesan  in  SoRA.  She  returns  to  a  favour¬ 
ite  theme  in  the  novel  -  ‘the  options  that  confront  a  liberal  white  within  a  newly 
independent  African  state’.  A  World  of  Strangers  is  evaluated  by  Robert 
Green  in  ESA  .  Despite  its  underestimation  of  South  African  reality,  the  novel 
is  important  because  ‘it  enables  us  to  trace  the  development  of  a  critique  of 
liberalism  in  Miss  Gordimer’s  work’.  It  offers  ample  documentation  of  ‘the 
innocence,  vulnerability  and  impracticality  of  the  liberalism  of  the  fifties’.  John 
Cooke’s  bibliography  of  material  by  and  on  Gordimer  can  be  found  in  BB. 

Philip  Dodd’s  piece  on  Gosse’s  Father  and  Son  ( ELT )  takes  the  form  of  a 
close  analysis  of  paganism  and  puritanism  in  the  work.  Dodd  urges  others  to 
investigate  these  polarised  forces  in  all  writings  by  Gosse. 

Henry  Green’s  recollections  of  and  reflections  on  his  life  before  World  War 
II  have  been  re-issued.  Pack  My  Bag 45  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader 
wondering  ‘how  one  changed  from  boy  to  man’  at  a  time  of  particular  uncer¬ 
tainty.  It  is  required  reading  for  the  student  of  Green  since  the  memoirs  show  a 
novelist  ‘haunted  ...  by  a  sense  of  insecurity’  and  guilt,  finding  in  his  father’s 

44 Nadine  Gordimer,  by  Michael  Wade.  Modern  African  Writers  Series.  Evans  (1978). 
pp.  viii+232.  hb  £5.50,  pb  £3.75. 

ibPack  My  Bag:  A  Self-Portrait,  by  Henry  Green.  Hogarth  P.  pp.  246.  £5.95. 
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factory  ‘life  itself  ‘at  a  blow’.  C.  J.  Allen’s  astute  essay  on  Concluding  in  RLV 
pursues  the  structural  significance  of  inference  in  the  novel.  Inference  is  not 
used  only  to  portray  character;  it  also  allows  Green  to  explore  both  the  mind 
creating  ‘inferences  from  suggestions’  and  ‘the  shifting  [nature]  of  language 
itself’. 

J .  P.  Kulshrestha’s  Graham  Greene:  The  Novelist 46  is  a  workmanlike  study  of 
the  fiction  from  The  Man  Within  to  Travels  With  My  Aunt.  Recurrent  themes 
are  identified,  notably  Greene’s  preoccupation  with  evil  and  his  ‘religious 
consciousness’  which  grapples  with  the  problem  of  faith  and  the  reality  of 
God’s  mercy.  Kulshrestha  offers  the  rather  elementary  view  that  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  evil  and  faith  are  presented  in  the  novels  ‘through  character  in  action’ 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  through  milieu.  Isolation,  failure,  guilt,  betrayal,  and 
death  mark  the  ‘  “dark”  side  of  human  nature  and  life’,  but  paradoxically,  only 
‘the  hunted  man’,  the  sinner  or  failure,  can  discover  ‘the  awful  judgement  (and 
love)  of  God’.  While  insisting  that  tragedy  in  the  novels  is  ‘made  meaningful 
.  .  .  by  the  interaction  of  human  love  and  divine  mercy’,  Kulshrestha  finds 
Greene’s  later  works  more  sceptical.  Nonetheless,  he  concludes  that  Greene 
should  be  termed  a  ‘Christian  humanist’,  a  modest  and  predictable  enough 
assertion. 

The  Heart  of  the  Matter  is  analysed  by  K.  C.  Joseph  Kurismmootil47  for  the 
general  reader  and  the  undergraduate.  With  such  a  broad  audience  intended,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  are  some  relatively  simple  observations  on  critical 
reception,  motifs,  setting,  Greene’s  handling  of  ‘reality’,  the  protagonist,  and 
the  action.  This  artifical  subdivision  makes  for  a  rather  unorganic  and  occa¬ 
sionally  stilted  reading  of  the  novel,  but,  in  a  section  entitled  ‘Metaphysics  and 
Meaning’,  Kurismmootil  attempts  to  draw  together  his  earlier  psycho-analytic 
points  concerning  Scobie  whose  lack  of  faith  ‘qualifies  all  his  experience’. 
There  is  also  a  sensible  enlargement  of  Greene’s  own  view  that  the  novel 
concerned  ‘the  disastrous  effect  on  human  beings  of  pity  as  distinct  from 
compassion’.  Greene’s  economy  of  style  is  treated  in  a  tiny  note;  simple 
questions  intended  for  seminar  discussion  are  appended  to  each  chapter. 

In  Renascence  G.  M.  Gaston  concludes  with  some  shrewdness  that  The 
Quiet  American  is  as  much  about  ‘personal  salvation’  as  about  war  and  politics. 
In  PBSA  David  Teon  Higdon’s  usual  painstaking  approach  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  texts  of  A  Burnt-Out  Case.  Robert  Hoskins  has  a  note  on  ‘mirrors  in  The 
End  of  the  Affair ’  in  NConL. 

Henry  Makow  prints  five  letters  from  Frederick  Grove  in  UTQ.  These 
letters  establish  Grove’s  ‘creative  reawakening’.  In  CL  Rosmarin  Heidenreich 
examines  textual  features  of  In  Search  of  Myself  to  show  that  ‘we  are  dealing 
not  with  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  .  .  .  but  with  their  ironic  displacement 
within  an  aesthetic  form’.  This  is  the  way  Grove  transcended  a  ‘desperate 
phase  of  his  life’.  K.  P.  Stich  considers  ‘the  role  of  English  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
Grove’s  immigrant  families’  in  JCL  in  an  effort  to  understand  ‘the  psycho- 
linguistic  implications  of  his  writing  in  his  second  “native”  tongue’.  A rielE  has 
an  informative  piece  by  Eric  Thompson  on  Grove’s  use  of  the  ‘prairie  man’  in 
his  fiction. 

46Graham  Greene:  The  Novelist,  by  J.  P.  Kulshrestha.  Macmillan,  pp.  xii+246.  £7.95. 

47 Graham  Greene’s  'The  Heart  of  the  Matter’,  by  K.  C.  Joseph  Kurismmootil.  New 
Delhi:  Frank  Bros.  pp.  xiv  +  57.  pb. 
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The  poetry  of  Wilson  Harris  is  analysed  by  Rolstan  Adams  (JCL)  who  finds 
that  it  illuminates  ‘the  images,  structures,  and  characters’  in  the  later  novels. 
Jean  Marquand  reminds  readers  of  the  achievement  of  South  African  novelist, 
Bessie  Head  ( LM ).  She  is  particularly  successful  ‘in  fusing  the  ideal  of  com¬ 
munity  and  brotherhood  with  a  belief  in  the  value  of  the  one  over  the  many’. 
N&Q  contains  a  short  note  by  Ian  Milligan  on  Richard  Hughes’s  extensive  use 
of  Aaron  Smith’s  memoir  in  A  High  Wind  in  Jamaica.  It  was  not  possible  to  see 
Rupert  Hart-Davis’s  Two  Men  of  Letters:  Correspondence  between  R.  C. 
Hutchinson,  Novelist,  and  Martyn  Skinner,  Poet:  1957-1974  (Michael 
Joseph). 

Huxley’s  planning  for  Brave  New  World  probably  began  earlier  than  is 
generally  accepted.  This  is  the  view  of  Jerome  Meckier  in  TCL.  He  has 
skilfully  uncovered  the  seeds  of  Huxley’s  novel  in  the  preface  he  wrote  for  J.  H. 
Burns’s  A  Vision  of  Education  (1929).  Meckier  writes  on  the  same  novel  in 
SAQ  where  he  relates  Huxley’s  reading  of  Henry  Ford’s  My  Life  and  Work  to 
his  anti-utopian  novel.  In  Expl  Peter  R.  Morton  connects  Huxley  and  George 
Eliot.  He  sees  Lord  Tantamount  from  Point  Counter  Point  as  an  ‘ironic 
adaptation’  of  Tertius  Lydgate  in  Middlemarch. 

Brian  Finney  claims  to  have  written  the  first  critical  biography  of  Christ¬ 
opher  Isherwood48.  Intending  to  explore  the  ‘ambiguous  relationship’  between 
protagonist,  narrator,  and  author  in  Isherwood’s  work,  Finney  has  drawn  on 
unpublished  letters,  journals,  and  interviews  in  addition  to  the  normal  pub¬ 
lished  sources.  Each  biographical  section  leads  into  the  consideration  of  works 
written  during  the  period;  these  are  then  analysed  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
light  shed  on  them  by  biographical  dqta.  While  this  circular  approach  needs  to 
be  supplemented  by  more  thorough  stylistic  analyses,  Finney  successfully 
illustrates  the  ways  in  which  Isherwood  ‘mythologised’  his  personal  dilemmas 
in  his  search  for  self-awareness  and  self -acceptance.  In  developing  such  myths 
as  those  of  the  ‘Anti-Heroic  Hero’  and  the  ‘Truly  Weak  Man’  Isherwood 
transmuted  real  individuals  into  social  symbols  as  a  means  of  coming  to  terms 
with  his  experience.  The  most  fascinating  aspect  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
discussion  of  Isherwood’s  move  to  an  autobiographical  mode  in  Christopher 
and.  His  Kind,  a  narrative  development  offering  ‘the  greatest  opportunities  for 
subjective  expression  and  creative  interpretation’.  An  unpublished  poem  writ¬ 
ten  in  1 937  by  Auden  for  Isherwood  is  assigned  to  the  Appendix.  Isherwood's 
revision  of  The  Berlin  Stories  is  the  subject  of  a  short  piece  by  Douglas  Haynes 
in  PBSA . 

Robert  Boyle49  clearly  aims  his  new  work  at  the  Joyce  expert.  His  considera¬ 
tion  of  Joyce’s  Pauline  vision  is  a  scholarly,  dense  but  invigorating  account  of 
the  ways  in  which  Joyce  transmuted  Catholic  thought  into  literary  art.  Boyle 
takes  as  his  text  1  Corinthians  2,  and  suggests  that,  like  Paul,  Shakespeare,  and 
Hopkins  before  him,  Joyce  based  his  art  on  a  constant  struggle  ‘to  express  the 
inexpressible’.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  on  Joyce,  Joyce’s  own  views  on  the 
analogy  between  artist  and  priest  and  between  religious  and  literary  mystery, 

4SChristopher  Isherwood:  A  Critical  Biography,  by  Brian  Finney.  Faber  &  Faber,  pp. 
336.  £8.50. 

49 James  Joyce’s  Pauline  Vision:  A  Catholic  Exposition,  by  Robert  Boyle,  S.J.  Carbon- 
dale,  Ill.:  Southern  Illinois  U.P.;  London  and  Amsterdam:  Feffer  &  Simons  (1978).  pp. 
xviii+125.  $9.95. 
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and  his  use  of  religious  doctrine  and  imagery  for  literary  purposes  form  the 
substance  of  the  book.  Boyle’s  suggestion  that  Joyce  was  neither  anti-  nor 
pro-Catholic  will  strike  many  Joyce  scholars  as  revolutionary;  his  claim  to 
discover  a  ‘positive  Catholic  view’  in  the  fiction  will  no  doubt  be  viewed  as 
critical  heresy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  fault  the  superb  comparative 
analysis  of  Hopkins  and  Joyce  which  goes  some  way  to  supporting  Boyle’s 
premise,  for  he  ably  demonstrates  that  both  authors  reach  the  same  end  point 
in  their  consideration  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  nature  and  worth  of  man.  This 
is  a  profoundly  exciting  study,  a  timely  reminder  of  the  importance  of  Catholic 
theology  to  any  study  of  Joyce. 

Louis  O.  Mink’s  ‘geographical  dictionary  of  Finnegans  Wake'50  will  no  doubt 
become  an  essential  critical  tool  for  years  to  come.  Mink  offers  both  a  line-by¬ 
line  identification  of  places  mentioned  in  the  text  and  an  ‘alphabetical 
gazetteer’  which  collects  all  references  to  each  place  in  order  to  establish 
patterns  of  repetition.  While  not  an  interpretive  work,  the  Gazetteer  sheds  light 
on  the  ways  in  which  Joyce  used  location;  it  also  occasionally  clarifies  obs¬ 
curities  in  the  text.  Mink’s  lively  introduction  includes  a  discussion  of  Joyce’s 
use  of  place-names  for  thematic  and  structural  purposes  as  well  as  for  character 
definition.  Places  are  used  symbolically  in  a  variety  of  intricate  patterns  which 
re-inforce  Joyce’s  belief  ‘that  what  happens  in  Ireland  happens  everywhere; 
and  what  happens  everywhere  happens  in  Ireland  too’.  Mink  has  been  out¬ 
standingly  generous  in  his  definition  of  ‘place’  so  that  readers  will  be  able  to 
locate  fictional  places,  languages  derived  from  places,  nicknames,  and  Dublin 
clubs  as  well  as  real  geographical  locales  in  the  Gazetteer.  There  is  an  excellent 
select  bibliography. 

Willard  Potts51  has  helpfully  collected  a  number  of  revealing  reminiscences 
of  Joyce  covering  his  ‘exile’  in  Europe  from  1904  until  his  death.  Seven  are 
published  for  the  first  time  in  English;  many  are  relatively  inaccessible.  While 
there  are  few  illuminating  comments  on  Joyce’s  work,  his  many  quirks, 
idiosyncrasies,  and  concerns  are  clearly  highlighted,  frequently  with  a  vivid¬ 
ness  and  spontaneity  lacking  in  more  scholarly  biographies.  Potts  offers  a  short 
introduction  to  each  memoir,  defining  its  chronological  context  and  supplying 
any  biographical  information  which  is  needed.  The  contributors  are:  Alessan¬ 
dro  Bruni,  Silvio  Benco,  August  Suter,  Georges  Borach,  Nino  Frank,  Philippe 
Soupault,  Adolf  Hoffmeister,  Ole  Vinding,  Jan  Parandowski,  Louis  Gillet, 
Jacques  Mercanton,  Carola  Giedion-Welcker,  Paul  Ruggiero,  and  Paul  Leon. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  memoirs  are  most  successful  when  they  deal  with  a 
specific  encounter  with  Joyce,  as  in  Parandowski’s  account  of  his  discussion 
with  Joyce  about  Ulysses  and  Finnegans  Wake. 

The  Fall  and  Winter  numbers  of  JJQ  are  combined  in  a  double  ‘Struc¬ 
turalist/Reader  Response  Issue’.  Joseph  Kestner  translates  Jean  Ricardou’s 
essay  on  the  relation  between  ‘time  of  the  narration,  [and]  time  of  the  fiction’. 
Jennifer  Levine  discusses  articles  on  Joyce  in  the  post-structuralist  periodical 
Tel  Quel.  Finnegans  Wake  is  valued  by  Tel  Quel  critics  who  favour  ‘deconstruc¬ 
tion  -not  totality’.  An  ingenious  essay  by  Joseph  Kestner  presents  Joyce  as  a 

*°A  Finnegans  Wake  Gazetteer,  by  Louis  O.  Mink.  Bloomington,  Ind.  and  London: 
Indiana  U.P.  (1978).  pp.  xi  +  547.  £17.50. 

51 Portraits  of  the  Artist  in  Exile:  Recollections  of  James  Joyce  by  Europeans ,  ed.  by 
Willard  Potts.  Dublin:  Wolfhound  P.  pp.  xvi+304. 
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structuralist  aware  of  the  complex  relationship  between  text,  reader,  language, 
and  the  act  of  reading.  James  J.  Sosnoski  argues  vehemently  for  ‘a  complete 
semiotic  description’  of /I  Portrait.  When  Robert  Scholes  combines  the  critical 
semiotic  approaches  of  Tzvetan  Todorov,  Gerard  Genette,  and  Roland 
Barthes  and  applies  them  to  ‘Eveline’  he  discovers  ‘a  creature  in  a  state  of 
symbolic  deprivation'.  Brook  Thomas  valiantly  attempts  ‘to  account  for  what 
makes  the  experience  of  reading  Ulysses  inexhaustible’.  The  reader  is  invited 
to  add  something  to  the  context  Joyce  has  created.  Herbert  Schneidau  won¬ 
ders  who  is  narrating  the  ‘Cyclops’  episode:  ‘The  Nameless  One’s  name,  at 
last,  is  Joyce.'  Suzanne  Ferguson  finds  ‘structural  and  thematic’  similarities 
between  detective  stories  and  Dubliners.  Fritz  Senn  has  a  valuable  reminder 
for  readers  of  Joyce’s  works.  The  Latin  epigraph  of  A  Portrait  points  to  Joyce’s 
main  purpose  -  the  interpretation  of  the  cryptic  and  the  unknown.  David 
Hayman  recognises  the  unique  achievement  of  Finnegans  Wake  and  praises 
Joyce's  attempt  ‘to  make  language  obey  his  rules  rather  than  its  own’.  Alan  M. 
Cohn  offers  his  ‘current  JJ  checklist’,  and  William  M.  Schutte  provides  ‘an 
index  of  recurrent  elements’  in  ‘Cyclops’.  Reviews  of  relevant  publications  are 
appended  to  this  and  each  issue. 

In  the  Spring  number  Thomas  A.  Goldwasser  offers  some  hints  concerning 
the  true  identity  of  Vladimir  Dixon  who  wrote  a  ‘litter  of  Protest’  to  Joyce .  Roy 
Gottfried  skilfully  analyses  an  edition  of  the  Berlitz  First  Book  of  English 
contemporaneous  with  Joyce’s  tenure  at  the  School.  Gottfried  has  some 
illuminating  observations  to  make  about  ‘patterns  and  ideas’  which  the  text¬ 
book  offered  Joyce.  Susan  L.  Humphreys  considers  ‘Joyce’s  debt  to  Guglielmo 
Ferrero’  whose  ‘work  is  a  partial  index  to  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
milieu’  in  which  Joyce  wrote  Dubliners,  A  Portrait,  Exiles,  and  began  work  on 
Ulysses.  Frank  Zingrone  looks  at  Gabriele  D’Annunzio’s  II  Fuoco  and  notes 
Joyce’s  respect  for  this  lyric  novel.  The  connection  between  D’Annunzio  and 
Joyce  sheds  light  on  ‘Joyce’s  method  of  constructing  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man’.  June  W.  Allison  discovers  similarities  between  Plato’s  Sym¬ 
posium  and  the  ‘Oxen  of  the  Sun’  episode  in  Ulysses.  Dialogue  format  is  used 
to  treat  ‘serious  philosophical  and  moralizing  issues’.  Paul  S.  Schiffer  looks 
closely  at  the  ending  of  Ulysses  and  helpfully  relates  it  to  Joyce’s  thoughts  on 
‘narrative  strategy  and  esthetic  theories’.  Alan  M.  Cohn’s  JJ  checklist  appears, 
and  William  M.  Schutte’s  index  of  recurrent  elements  treats  both  ‘Nausicaa’ 
and  ‘Oxen  of  the  Sun’.  John  Gordon  disagrees  with  Hugh  Kenner  and 
Federick  V.  Wellington  who  argued  in  JJQ  (1977)  that  there  was  an  unre¬ 
corded  meeting  between  Molly  and  Bloom.  Kenner  and  Wellington  aggres¬ 
sively  rebut  Gordon’s  rebuttal.  Additional  notes  on  Ulysses  are  supplied  by 
James  F.  Carens,  Lynn  De  Vore,  R.  J.  Schork,  and  Margaret  Church.  Joseph 
Kestner  considers  Giovanna  Verga’s  possible  influence  on  Joyce.  Fritz  Senn, 
Robert  Boyle  and  Thomas  F.  Staley  offer  brief  comments  on  Dubliners. 

The  fourth  issue  opens  with  Hugh  Kenner’s  thoughts  on  Bloom’s  Euclidean 
calculations  ( U  699).  Jean  Kimball  reveals  some  previously  unidentified  allu¬ 
sions  by  Stephen  Dedalus  to  Socrates  and  Antisthenes  in  Ulysses.  Stephen’s 
brief  encounter  with  ‘a  mystical  woman  in  a  black  straw  hat’  in  Stephen  Hero 
tantalises  Bonnie  Kime  Scott  who  believes  that  the  woman  stands  for  ‘the 
sympathetic,  sensual,  ideal  female  that  he  needs’.  Susan  Sniader  Lanser  has 
written  an  engaging  article  on  the  ‘diary  sequence’  in  A  Portrait.  She  discovers 
there  a  ‘tension  .  .  .  between  concept  and  tone,  between  language  and  experi- 
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ence,  which  represents  that  tension  within  Stephen  himself’.  Alan  M.  Cohn 
supplies  another  current  JJ  checklist,  and  also  attempts,  with  the  help  of 
Richard  F.  Peterson,  to  prove  that  ‘Coppinger  is  H.  C.  E.’  in  Finnegans  Wake. 
Barbara  DiBernard  connects  ‘alchemical  number  symbolism  in  Finnegans 
Wake'  to  the  ‘theme  of  unity  in  diversity’.  The  recurrent  elements  in  ‘Circe’  are 
carefully  indexed  by  William  M.  Schutte.  Notes  abound:  Nathan  Halper, 
Corinna  del  Greco  Lobner,  and  Sondra  Melzer  comment  on  Dubliners',  Zack 
R.  Bowen  and  Bernard  Duyfhuizen  write  on  A  Portrait',  Hugh  Kenner,  Shari 
Benstock,  Daniel  Mark  Fogel,  Gottlieb  Gaiser,  Willem  H.  Bucking,  S.  Krish- 
namoorthy  Aithal,  and  Jane  S.  Meehan  consider  Ulysses ;  Thomas  E.  Connolly 
reports  on  Joyce  and  Faulkner;  and  Robert  W.  Conn  and  Marion  Cumpiano 
study  Finnegans  Wake. 

Elsewhere,  Randoph  Splitter  compares  ‘metaphorical  structures’  in  the 
work  of  Proust  and  Joyce  ( L&P ).  Both  writers  use  flowers  in  an  attempt  to 
come  to  terms  with  mysterious  ‘otherness’  and  the  mystery  of  women. 

In  SSF  an  astute  essay  on  Dubliners  is  provided  by  William  P.  Keen  who 
detects  a  subtle  device  used  by  Joyce  to  express  ‘moral  attitude’  and  comment 
on  character  and  action.  Keen  sheds  new  light  on  the  way  Joyce  exploits 
‘ordered  pause  and  movement  of  the  focus  within  the  physical  spaces  of  the 
stories’.  A  succinct  account  of  Joyce’s  revision  of  ‘The  Sisters’  can  be  found  in 
SSF.  Jack  Burman  demonstrates  Joyce’s  movement  ‘toward  denser  evocation 
of  “sensible  objects”  ’.  The  impressiveness  of  the  story  stems  from  a  ‘detailed, 
intricate  practice  with  words’,  not  from  any  ‘dynamic  human  action’.  In  CLQ 
Joseph  J.  Egan  considers  ‘Araby’  as  ‘national  myth’.  Sara  Bershtel  (SSF) 
focuses  attention  on  that  over-ripe,  forgotten  apple  in  Duffy’s  room  in  ‘A 
Painful  Case’.  She  strains  to  connect  it  with  ‘love  and  awareness’,  and  finds 
Duffy’s  story  ‘a  parodic  version  of  unfallen  man’.  Edward  J.  Cronin  argues 
coherently  in  Renascence  that  ‘The  Dead’  recapitulates  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  first  three  stories  of  Dubliners  and  moves  ‘towards  a  greater  fulness  of  life’. 
In  ELT  Anita  Gandolfo  has  a  sane  piece  on  the  relationship  between  ‘The 
Dead’  and  George  Moore’s  Vain  Fortune  and  Celibates.  She  concludes  that  no 
borrowing  from  or  conscious  allusion  to  Moore  can  be  found  in  Joyce’s  work. 
Rather,  Moore’s  writing  became  ‘a  part  of  his  imaginative  experience’.  Mary 
T.  Reynolds  prints  a  new  Joyce  letter  to  Harriet  Weaver  requesting  a  textual 
correction  in  the  second  edition  of  A  Portrait  (N&Q). 

Terrence  Doody  draws  parallels  between  Don  Quixote  and  Ulysses  in  Novel. 
Both  Cervantes  and  Joyce  had  a  concern  for  the  problem  of  appearance  and 
reality,  and  their  works  ‘suggest  a  general  definition  of  realism’  which  must 
hold  in  equilibrium  the  conflicting  claims  from  ‘the  self  and  the  world’.  Mark 
Spilka  also  writes  in  Novel  on  Ulysses.  His  lively  essay  exploring  neo- 
Dickensian  elements  in  the  novel  makes  the  point  that  both  Dickens  and  Joyce 
are  modern  masters  of  ‘bourgeois  comedy’.  Robert  Storey  boldly  reconsiders 
the  argument  of  Ulysses  in  MLQ.  He  interprets  the  novel  as  ‘a  symbolic 
chronicle  of  psychic  succession’.  In  Bloom.  Joyce  is  freed  ‘from  the  constraints 
of  his  mind’,  since  Bloom  ‘assumes  the  status  of  an  elusive  and  ungraspable 
man,  not  a  “character”  ’.  Myra  Glazer  Schotz  examines  Bloom  and  Stephen  as 
parallactic,  not  parallel,  characters  (DR).  In  UTQ  Ralph  W.  Rader  explains 
the  dramatic  change  in  the  notion  of  fiction  as  seen  in  Ulysses  which  does  not 
‘shape  life  to  our  feelings’  but  shapes  ‘our  feelings  to  life  as  it  is’.  R.  Bruce 
Bickley  Jr  detects  two  allusions  to  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  of  Joel  Chandler 
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Harris  in  Ulysses  ( ELN ).  Jonnie  P.  Mobley  notes  the  unifying  nature  of  the 
prayers  and  liturgy  fragments  throughout  Ulysses  ( E.xpl ).  Sara  M.  Solberg 
briefly  compares  Ulysses  and  Pynchon's  Gravity’s  Rainbow  in  CLS.  Norman 
Weinstein  interprets  ‘Ithaca’  as  ‘one  long,  multiform  and  very  unusual  prose 
poem'.  Unfortunately,  this  rather  pretentious  SoRA  article  does  not  wholly 
convince.  P.  P.  J.  van  Caspel  tries  to  correct  critical  misinterpretations  of  ‘The 
Uotus  Eaters’  episode.  In  ES  van  Caspel  suggests  that  Bloom’s  only  consola¬ 
tion  ‘is  to  be  the  son  of  a  father,  be  it  only  in  retrospect’.  In  DQR  the  same  critic 
offers  notes  on  ‘Cyclops’.  John  Gordon  sees  the  phenomenon  of  growth  as  the 
heart  of  the  ‘Oxen  of  the  Sun’  episode  ( ELH ).  The  ‘Penelope’  section  attracts 
the  attention  of  Joseph  Voelker  who  amusingly  compares  Molly  to  Chaucer’s 
Wife  of  Bath  and  Erasmus’  Stultitia  in  CLS.  All  are  combative  rhetoricians 
opposing  ‘the  mores  of  a  rationalistic  male  civilization’.  Patrick  V.  Rizzo 
{E.xpl)  annotates  and  corrects  a  passage  alluding  to  Berkeley  in  the  ‘Proteus’ 
section.  Daniel  Mark  Fogel  sees  the  ‘bowl  of  bitter  waters’  image  in  ‘Tele- 
machus’  as  a  symbol  embodying  the  main  themes  of  Ulysses  {ELH).  In  PMLA 
Jennifer  Schiffer  Levine  turns  a  sharp  critical  eye  on  ‘originality  and  repetition’ 
in  Finnegans  Wake  and  Ulysses.  Joyce’s  texts  are  characterised  by  a  process  of 
deconstruction  and  disconfirmation.  In  N&Q  J.  F.  Killeen  suggests  that  the 
word  ‘ eraphon  ’  in  Finnegans  Wake  is  really  a  misprint  for  the  Greek  ‘ edaphon  ’ 
-with  interesting  implications.  JML  contains  a  good  piece  by  Claude  Gandle- 
man  on  ‘anthropomorphic  landscape’  and  the  Wake. 

In  Meanjin  Sister  Veronica  Brady  surveys  the  recent  novels  of  Thomas 
Keneally  in  which  she  finds  a  melancholy  shattering  of  illusions  and  ‘a  fascina¬ 
tion  with  shamefulness’. 

Helen  Tiffin  writes  in  ArielE  about  George  Lamming’s  Natives  of  My 
Person  and  Water  with  Berries  which,  she  feels,  complement  one  another.  Both 
show  Tamming’s  belief  that  the  West  Indian  past  shackles  ‘the  future  in  a 
repetitive  cycle’. 

Margaret  Laurence’s  preoccupation  with  ‘the  nature  of  language  and  com¬ 
munication’  is  investigated  by  Theo  Quayle  Dombrowski  in  CL.  This  essay 
centres  on  the  importance  of  silence  in  The  Diviners. 

IUR  devotes  its  Autumn  issue  to  a  Mary  Lavin  special  number.  Catherine 
Murphy  has  a  fascinating  interview  with  Lavin  about  her  writing  technique.  An 
afterword  from  Lavin  includes  some  qualifications  of  her  earlier  remarks.  The 
massively  re-worked  manuscript  drafts  of  ‘Happiness’  are  carefully  analysed 
by  Janet  Egleson  Dunleavy  in  an  effort  to  reveal  Lavin ’s  creative  method.  ‘A 
Family  Likeness’  is  printed,  and  Marianne  Koenig  surveys  the  novels  and 
stories  to  show  Lavin’s  movement  ‘towards  ...  a  full  transcription  of  everyday 
life’.  Bonnie  Kime  Scott  writes  perceptively  on  Lavin’s  ‘increased  appreciation 
of  the  female  mind’.  Heinz  Kosok’s  checklist  of  works  by  and  about  Lavin  is  a 
useful  concluding  item. 

The  Cambridge  edition  of  The  Letters  of  D.  H.  Lawrence 52  has  started  to 
appear.  This  massive  undertaking  is  viewed  by  its  editors  as  nothing  short  of  a 
biography  of  Lawrence’s  life  and  mind.  James  T.  Boulton  sets  a  high  standard 
with  his  first  volume  covering  the  crucial  years  of  maturation  from  1901  to 
1913.  In  his  authoritative  introduction  Boulton  outlines  the  main  events  and 

52The  Letters  ofD.  H.  Lawrence:  Volume  1: 1901-13 ,  ed.  by  James  T.  Boulton.  C.U.P. 
pp.  xxxviii+579.  £15. 
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intimate  friendships  that  influenced  Lawrence’s  development  as  a  writer  up  to 
the  publication  of  Sons  and  Lovers.  The  letters  themselves  show  the  intense 
and  traumatic  emotional  experiences  undergone  by  Lawrence  at  this  time.  The 
death  of  his  mother,  broken  health,  and  broken  engagements  led  him  to  the 
‘new  enterprise  of  living’  which  had  its  fleshly  incarnation  in  the  person  of 
Frieda.  Lawrence’s  emotional  liberation  is  matched  by  a  new  intellectual  and 
creative  self-confidence,  as  evidenced  in  an  increasingly  energetic  style  and  a 
mature  determination  to  ‘scramble  through’:  ‘Life  unsaddles  me  so  often.  But 
now  I  don’t  think  it  can,  not  much,  any  more.’  The  volume  is  beautifully 
produced  and  well  annotated,  though  not  distractingly  so.  A  genealogy  and 
chronology  for  Lawrence  are  supplied,  together  with  useful  maps  and  interest¬ 
ing  photographs. 

Paul  Delany’s  thorough  investigation  of  Lawrence  and  his  circle  during 
World  War  I53  offers  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  writer’s  day-to-day  life  and 
suggests,  in  valuable  detail,  how  these  ordinary  events  influenced  his  moods 
and  ‘those  artistic  projects  that  ran  parallel  to  his  mundane  experience’. 
Trapped  in  England  by  a  war  for  which  he  had  little  sympathy,  Lawrence  set  up 
a  desperate  struggle  to  maintain  his  individualistic  ideals.  He  vacillated  con¬ 
stantly  between  a  desire  for  withdrawal  to  ‘spartan  rural  life’  and  a  need  for 
stimulating  ‘social  involvement’  with  circles  like  that  of  Ottoline  Morrell. 
However,  each  venture  into  metropolitan  life  brought  an  accompanying 
depression  which  was  heightened  by  Lawrence’s  fear  of  conscription  and  his 
disgust  with  the  futility  and  horror  of  war.  Alienation  from  friends  and  trouble 
with  the  military  authorities  in  Cornwall  increased  his  nightmare  sense  of 
entrapment  in  a  corrupt  world.  Alongside  these  experiences,  Delany  skilfully 
juxtaposes  Lawrence’s  literary  achievements  of  the  time,  showing  how  his 
artistic  goals  changed  with  his  shifting  moods.  After  the  rejection  of  The 
Rainbow ,  he  sought  a  new  literary  direction,  one  which  would  allow  him  to  link 
philosophy  and  fiction.  By  1915  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  ‘a  prophet  called 
to  save  England’;  but  stormy  relations  with  Frieda  and  increasing  pessimism 
forced  him  into  a  misanthropic  stance  and  an  enthusiasm  for  dictatorship.  His 
only  hope  became  escape  from  the  ‘tomb’  of  England,  possibly  to  America,  or 
through  intense  personal  relationships  (a  course  often  pursued  by  characters  in 
his  fiction  of  this  time).  Delany  concludes  with  the  cautionary  reminder  that 
the  effects  of  the  war  did  not  end  in  1918  for  Lawrence  who  bitterly  admitted 
‘We  haven’t  got  over  it  .  .  .  And  we  have  got  to  take  this  putrid  spirit  [of 
mankind]  to  our  bosom’. 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  A  Calendar  of  His  Works 54  is  a  useful  handbook  which 
records  Lawrence’s  day-to-day  creative  development,  largely  in  his  own 
words.  Keith  Sagar  has  ransacked  letters,  diaries,  manuscripts,  memoirs,  bio¬ 
graphies,  and  the  fiction  to  show  how  Lawrence’s  literary  achievements  were 
intimately  related  to  his  health,  finance,  and  environment.  The  chronologically 
arranged  guide  which  covers  the  period  from  1897  to  1930  includes,  where 
possible,  monthly  summaries  of  Lawrence’s  activities  and  creative  work,  with 

53D.  H.  Lawrence's  Nightmare:  The  Writer  and  His  Circle  in  the  Years  of  the  Great  War , 
by  Paul  Delany.  Hassocks,  Sussex:  Harvester  P.  pp.  xviii+420.  £8.50. 

54D.  H.  Lawrence:  A  Calendar  of  His  Works,  by  Keith  Sagar,  with  a  checklist  of  the 
manuscripts  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  by  Lindeth  Vasey.  Manchester,  Lancs.:  Manchester 
U.P.  pp.  x  +  294.  £12.85. 
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liberal  quotations  from  Lawrence.  Certain  patterns  can  be  seen.  Lawrence 
tended  to  write  in  frenetic  bursts  but  took  great  care  revising  and  reworking 
old  drafts.  Scholars  interested  in  Lawrence’s  imaginative  process  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  this  detailed  ‘diary’  of  ‘the  genesis’  of  his  works.  Lindeth  Vasey  revises 
and  extends  Warren  Roberts’s  Bibliography  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  by  offering  a 
checklist  of  Lawrence  manuscripts.  There  is  also  an  appendix  giving  the 
location  of  Lawrence’s  major  paintings. 

Lawrence’s  artistic  development  is  viewed  from  a  different  perspective  by 
John  Worthen55  whose  well-balanced  study  of  Lawrence’s  changing  attitude  to 
his  novels  and  his  audience  is  both  entertaining  and  informative.  Worthen 
surveys  the  ‘history  of  composition’  of  each  novel  from  The  White  Peacock  to 
Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  and  assesses  Lawrence’s  belief  that  the  novel  should 
challenge  and  guide  its  readers.  While  the  early  works  were  ‘personal  or 
lyrical’,  Sons  and  Lovers  offered  Lawrence  the  opportunity  of  exorcising  his 
private  inhibitions.  From  this  point,  as  the  drafts  of  The  Rainbow  clearly  show, 
he  developed  a  commitment  to  the  visionary  novel  which  would  express  ‘the 
kind  of  change  he  felt  his  society  most  needed’.  But  disillusionment  ‘with 
England,  with  Europe,  with  the  novel,  with  community,  with  family,  with 
marriage’  caused  Lawrence  to  modify  his  fictional  purposes.  In  Kangaroo  he 
abandons  the  promotion  of  a  new  social  community  in  favour  of  defining  ‘the 
relationship  of  man  to  his  universe’.  The  Plumed  Serpent  is  another  attempt  to 
show  ‘how  men  should  live,  in  “the  next  epoch”  ’.  Yet,  Worthen  cogently 
argues,  however  essential  the  ‘idea  of  community’  was  to  Lawrence,  he  could 
no  longer  believe  in  the  humanity  who  would  form  the  new  society.  Lady 
Chatterley’s  Lover  demonstrates  this  poignant  attraction  and  repulsion,  with 
Lawrence  ‘asserting  community  even  while  preaching  isolation’. 

Lawrence  scholars  will  greatly  appreciate  the  special  double  issue  of  DHLR . 
In  the  Spring-Summer  number  George  J.  Zytaruk  edits  and  introduces  the 
correspondence  of  Jessie  Chambers  which  includes  letters  to  Koteliansky, 
Helen  Corke,  Emile  Delavenay,  and  Louie  Burrows.  Zytaruk’s  collection 
gives  a  strong  sense  of  Jessie  Chambers’s  own  courageous  personality,  her  love 
of  nature,  her  resilience,  and  loyalty;  it  also  sheds  some  light  on  Lawrence 
himself  and  on  his  working  methods.  In  the  Fall  issue  George  Y.  Trail 
examines  the  thematic  structure  imposed  by  Lawrence  on  Birds,  Beasts  and 
Flowers.  An  informative  evaluation  of  the  poems  reveals  a  psychological 
journey  ‘from  ambivalence,  anxiety,  revulsion,  and  even  dread,  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  new  and  freer  self’.  Sandra  M.  Gilbert  also  concentrates  on  the  same 
volume  in  a  sharp  essay  on  the  ‘submerged  narrative  structure’  behind  the 
poems.  This  pattern  is  termed  ‘subversive’  and  depends  ‘on  a  revisionary 
synthesis  of  a  group  of  myths  of  darkness’.  Hebe  Riddick  Mace  considers  the 
technical  characteristics  of  Last  Poems  which  represents  ‘the  culmination  of 
Lawrence’s  poetic  development'.  His  ‘perfected  metric  system’  is  much 
praised  by  Mace.  Carole  Ferrier’s  ‘descriptive  bibliography  of  manuscripts, 
typescripts  and  proofs’  of  Lawrence’s  poetry  (1920-8)  is  an  indispensable  tool 
for  student  and  scholar.  Emile  Delavenay  speculates  on  the  relationship 
between  Lawrence  and  Jessie  Chambers  and  the  reason  for  its  failure.  The  split 
with  Jessie  made  Lawrence  aware  of  the  division  ‘in  his  nature  between 

55D.  H.  Lawrence  and  the  Idea  of  the  Novel,  by  John  Worthen.  Macmillan,  pp. 
xiv+198.  £12. 
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spiritual  and  physical  love,  thus  beginning  the  process  of  self-discovery  which 
the  writing  of  Sons  and  Lovers  was  to  accelerate’.  Charles  Rossman  reports  on 
the  1979  D.  H.  Lawrence  Today’  conference  in  Carbondale,  Illinois,  and 
Richard  D.  Beards  offers  a  checklist  of  work  on  Lawrence  for  1978. 

Alice  Bloom  gives  a  discursive  account  of  Lawrence’s  travels  in  YR:  ‘when 
the  world  fails  him,  he  dreams  of  community’.  Adma  D’Heurle  and  Joel  N. 
Feimer  ambitiously  explore  sexual  love  in  Lawrence’s  writing.  Their  conclu¬ 
sion,  in  AR.  is  disappointingly  derivative:  men  and  women  should  have  har¬ 
monious  relationships.  An  esoteric  piece  by  Christopher  Heywood  in  EA 
traces  the  effect  of  Xavier  Bickat  and  Marshall  Hall  on  ‘Lawrence’s  physiolog¬ 
ical  thinking’.  Daniel  A.  Dervin  finds  similarities  between  Freud  and  Law¬ 
rence  in  their  emotional  ‘working  through’  of  personal  conflicts  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives  ( Al ).  Keith  Sagar  collects  notes  on  and  quotations  from  Lawrence 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  ( CritQ ). 

In  SoRA  Mario  L.  D’Avanzo  makes  something  of  the  fact  that  Morel  means 
‘fungus’.  The  ending  of  Sons  and  Lovers  shows  clearly  that  Paul  is  no  longer 
parasitic  but  ‘moving  in  a  self-reliant  manner’.  Ira  Bruce  Nadel’s  essay  on 
father-son  conflict  in  fiction  from  1850  to  1922  reveals  nothing  new  about 
Sons  and  Lovers  (DR ).  James  Twitchell’s  lively  piece  in  SNNTS  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lamias  (predatory  women-vampires)  in  The  Rainbow  and  Sons  and 
Lovers.  In  CR  A.  L.  French  investigates  Lawrence’s  disgust  with  his  social 
world  in  Women  in  Love .  French  finds  the  negative  social  attitudes  in  the  novel 
unhelpful.  Similarities  between  The  Blithedale  Romance  and  Women  in  Love 
are  neatly  exposed  by  Sandra  Whipple  Spanier  in  CLS .  Both  Hawthorne  and 
Lawrence  ‘despair  over  the  increasingly  mechanized  state  of  society’.  Judith 
G.  Ruderman  is  able  to  suggest  a  possible  influence  of  Giovanni  Verga  on 
Lawrence  in  MLN.  She  compares  ‘La  Lupa’  and  The  Fox  to  show  similar 
treatments  of  ‘the  subjugated  male’. 

Andrew  Peek  notes  Lawrence’s  allusion  to  and  use  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin  in 
Kangaroo  ( N&Q ).  Joseph  C.  Voelker’s  workmanlike  article  in  MFS  pinpoints 
echoes  of  the  ‘classical  ironic  utopia’  in  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover.  The  irony  in 
the  novel  resides  in  ‘the  texture  of  its  spatial  imaginings’.  Phillip  Herring’s 
‘Caliban  in  Nottinghamshire’  deals  with  The  Lost  Girl  (Mosaic).  In  JCL 
Charles  and  Liebetraut  Sarvan  summarise  the  plot  of  Sarah  Millin’s  God’s 
Stepchildren  and  teasingly  hint  at  a  similarity  between  the  South  African  novel 
and  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover.  Yet  they  lamely  conclude  that  the  two  novels 
differ  vastly  ‘in  theme  and  treatment’.  Robert  H.  MacDonald  (SSF)  cunningly 
connects  the  ‘symbolic  landscape’  in  ‘The  Princess’  to  the  ‘negative  sexual 
union’  between  the  Princess  and  Romero.  John  W.  Presley  considers  Law¬ 
rence’s  ‘transparent’  free  verse  in  Lang&S.  In  AI  ‘Snake’  is  viewed  ‘as  a 
deliberate,  even  careful  repudiation  of  Freudian  theory’  by  George  Y.  Trail. 
R.  P.  Draper’s  D.  FI.  Lawrence:  The  Critical  Heritage  (Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul)  was  unavailable. 

Roberta  Rubenstein’s  psycho-literary  study  of  Doris  Lessing’s  novels56  from 
The  Grass  Is  Singing  to  The  Memoirs  of  a  Survivor  is  an  intense  analysis  of  the 
evolution  of  Lessing’s  ‘own  artistic  consciousness’.  This  development  parallels 


5BThe  Novelistic  Vision  of  Doris  Lessing:  Breaking  the  Forms  of  Consciousness ,  by 
Roberta  Rubenstein.  Urbana  and  Chicago,  Ill.  and  London:  Illinois  U  P  pp  x  +  271 
£8.40. 
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her  concern  in  the  fiction  with  the  'gradual  unfolding  ...  of  mind  as  it  interacts 
with  the  reality  that  it  creates  and  that  creates  it’.  Novels  of  initiation  such  as 
The  Grass  is  Singing  clearly  demonstrate  the  external  forces  which  form  and 
entrap  individual  consciousness.  Rubenstein  deftly  traces  the  development 
from  this  first  stage  to  that  of  ‘more  self-conscious  protagonists’  who  struggle 
to  create  self  and  who  ‘understand  the  world  as  a  function  of  the  perceiver’s 
own  consciousness’.  The  last  novels,  more  symbolic  in  form,  concentrate  on 
‘private  experiences’.  Yet  for  all  Lessing’s  subjectivism,  she  is  also  a  writer  who 
‘seeks  an  objective  or  even  absolute  point  upon  which  to  anchor  it’.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  treat  Lessing’s  preoccupation  with  self-division  and 
self-awareness.  Rubenstein’s  account  is  detailed  and  thought-provoking,  not 
least  in  her  placing  of  Lessing  firmly  in  the  romantic  literary  tradition. 

In  CE  Judith  Stitzel  enthuses  over  the  work  of  Doris  Lessing  which  stimu¬ 
lates  the  ‘tension  between  conservative  and  revolutionary  elements  in  our  own 
minds'.  Although  she  never  tells  readers  what  to  believe,  ‘she  forces  us  to 
examine  how’.  Claire  Sprague  tackles  an  interesting  topic  ( JCL )  when  she 
considers  the  ‘carefully  structured,  contrapuntal  dialectic’  of  the  Martha  Quest 
quintet.  However,  the  article  is  disappointingly  convoluted.  C.  J.  Bullock  and 
Kay  L.  Stewart  deal  with  Briefing  for  a  Descent  into  Hell ,  The  Summer  Before 
The  Dark ,  and  The  Memoirs  of  a  Survivor  in  MR.  In  a  perceptive  discussion 
Bullock  and  Stewart  suggest  that  these  novels  of  the  seventies  blend  what 
Lessing  ‘has  learned  from  Marxism  with  what  she  has  learned  from 
psychoanalysis’.  Lessing’s  shift  to  new  non-realistic  forms  attracts  Betsy 
Draine  (SNNTS)  who  scrutinises  Memoirs  of  a  Survivor  with  its  disorientating 
shifts  between  mythic  and  realistic  dimensions.  Unfortunately,  the  mythic 
fantasy  world  cannot  bear  the  allegorical  weight  it  is  meant  to  support. 

The  Literary  Legacy  of  C.  S.  Lewis 57  represents  an  attempt  to  establish 
Lewis’s  significance  and  achievement  as  a  writer.  Chad  Walsh  begins  his  study 
with  the  now  familiar  tale  of  Le  wis’s  developing  religious  sensibility  and  offers 
brief  statements  on  influential  friends  and  Lewis’s  attitudes  to  a  number  of 
topics.  There  then  follow  pleasing,  though  unambitious,  accounts  of  The 
Screwtape  Letters ,  the  poetry,  the  science  fiction  work,  and  the  children’s 
romances.  Till  We  Have  Faces  is  considered  as  Lewis’s  venture  into  ‘psycho¬ 
drama’,  and  the  literary  history,  criticism  and  apologetic  works  are  described. 
Inevitably,  plot  summaries  abound,  but  there  are  also  sensible  comments  on 
literary  techniques,  themes,  and  the  relationship  of  the  writing  to  Lewis’s 
vision  of  faith  and  humanity.  The  most  valuable  aspect  of  this  study  is  to  be 
found  in  Walsh’s  emphasis  on  Lewis  as  a  mediator  between  rational  exposition 
and  imaginative  vision,  ‘between  logic  and  romance’. 

Walter  Hooper  has  collected  the  letters  of  C.  S.  Lewis  to  Arthur  Greeves58, 
Lewis’s  ‘oldest  and  most  intimate  friend’.  While  the  rambling  biographical 
introduction  assumes  some  previous  knowledge  of  Lewis,  careful  scholarship 
has  gone  into  the  actual  editing  process.  The  conversational  letters  give  a  good 
-  though  not  remarkable  -  picture  of  Lewis’s  lively  mind  and  his  joyous 
interest  in  matters  intellectual  and  later  spirtitual.  However,  there  is  little 

51The  Literary  Legacy  of  C.  S.  Lewis ,  by  Chad  Walsh.  Sheldon  P.  pp.  xii  +  269.  pb 
£4.95. 

5BThey  Stand  Together:  The  Letters  of  C.  S.  Lewis  to  Arthur  Greeves  (1914-1963),  ed. 
by  Walter  Hooper.  Collins,  pp.  592.  £8.95. 
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indication  of  the  state  of  Lewis’s  emotional  life,  especially  as  the  years  pass. 
Indeed,  the  correspondence  finally  takes  on  the  air  of  a  wide-ranging  and 
kindly  tutorial  held  in  the  presence  of  a  patient,  but  inarticulate,  student. 
Readers  may  thus  wish  to  challenge  Hooper’s  contention  that  ‘these  letters 
may  be  as  close  as  we  shall  ever  get  to  Lewis  himself’.  Nevertheless,  the 
collection  is  important  for  it  charts  Lewis’s  changing  interests,  his  idealism,  and 
his  quest  for  spiritual  satisfaction.  In  Renascence  Colman  O’Hare  briskly 
considers  the  hero  in  Lewis’s  ‘interplanetary  novels’.  Connecting  Ransom  with 
Tolkien,  O’Hare  goes  on  to  indicate  the  degree  of  influence  which  Tolkien  had 
on  Lewis’s  art  and  religious  life. 

Lrederic  Jameson’s  post-structuralist  account  of  Wyndham  Lewis59  makes 
an  energetic  case  for  the  ‘rediscovery’  of  this  neglected  novelist.  Jameson 
investigates  the  fiction  from  a  ‘soci-political-psychonanalytic’  viewpoint,  indi¬ 
cating  the  ways  in  which  Lewis’s  views  on  and  unconscious  feelings  about 
politics  and  sex  are  connected  to  style  and  narrative  structure.  This  complex 
treatise  will  trouble  many  readers,  as  it  relies  heavily  upon  terms  and  critical 
methods  popularised  by  the  structuralists.  But  it  is  nonetheless  a  fascinating 
analysis  of  the  ostentatiously  inventive  fiction  of  an  essentially  political  novel¬ 
ist.  Roger  B.  Henkle  offers  some  helpful  reflections  on  Lewis’s  ‘personal- 
appearance’  satire  in  Novel  and  expands  his  article  into  a  consideration  ‘of  the 
cultural  and  psychological  sources  of  modern  satire’.  Robert  Currie  studies 
‘the  biographical  and  literary  context  of  Tarr ’  (RES).  The  novel’s  polemic 
concerning  romanticism  shows  an  inversion  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann’s  Murr. 

Penguin  has  published  October  Ferry  to  Gabriola60.  In  a  subdued  introduc¬ 
tion,  Margerie  Lowry  offers  an  overview  of  the  difficulties  Lowry  had  with  this 
unfinished  novel,  and  indicates  how  the  present  version  was  assembled  using 
Lowry’s  marginal  notes  and  instructions.  Lowry  himself  saw  the  novel  as  a 
universalised  treatment  of  ‘the  theme  of  eviction’,  and  a  final  note  from  the 
editor  demonstrates  how  Lowry  would  have  wished  to  expand  this  theme  had 
he  finished  the  book.  Dark  as  the  Grave  Wherein  My  Friend  is  Laid  is  the 
subject  of  a  pert  piece  by  J.  A.  Wain wright  in  DR.  ‘Art-in -life’  becomes  the 
new  concept  which  saves  Sigbjorn. 

Paul  Devine  relates  the  structural  patterns  and  stylistic  devices  of  John 
McGahern’s  The  Dark  to  the  theme  of  the  novel.  Through  style,  McGahern  is 
able  to  present  ‘the  boy’s  struggle  to  make  important  decisions  in  his  life’ 
(Crit). 

A  number  of  essays  on  Hugh  MacLennan  have  appeared  this  year.  In  DR  T. 
D.  MacLulich  obstinately  refuses  to  see  MacLennan  as  a  novelist  obsessed 
with  Canadian  identity.  ‘An  inner  core  of  angry  violence  and  frustrated  sexual 
desire’  in  family  relationships  sustains  the  fiction.  In  CL  Catherine  Sheldrick 
Ross  briefly  explores  the  tension  between  ‘the  ideal  model  and  the  actual 
Canada’  in  MacLennan’s  work.  In  the  same  journal  Elspeth  Cameron  remarks 
on  the  influence  of  the  American  Ballet  Theatre’s  1945  production  of  Pillar  of 
Fire  on  The  Precipice. 

In  Southerly  L.  T.  Hergenhan  prints  some  letters  from  the  neglected  novelist 


^  Fables  of  Aggression:  Wyndham  Lewis,  the  Modernist  as  Fascist,  by  Frederic  Jame¬ 
son.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and  London:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  x+190.  £7.25. 

60 October  Ferry  to  Gabriola,  by  Malcolm  Lowry,  ed.  by  Margerie  Lowry.  Harmond- 
sworth,  Middx.:  Penguin,  pp.  332.  pb  £1.50. 
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Frederic  Manning  to  poet  James  Griffyth  Fairfax.  Jeffrey  Meyers  considers 
‘Murry’s  Cult  of  Mansfield'  in  JML.  Helen  Daniel  amiably  defends  Peter 
Mathers'  The  Wort  Papers ,  a  novel  often  dismissed  as  hopelessly  fragmented. 
In  ArielE  Daniel  proves  that  Mathers  uses  the  picaresque  mode  to  express  his 
concern  with  ‘social  disorder'.  Although  Kathryne  S.  McDorman  views  Somer¬ 
set  Maugham  as  a  lesser  artist,  she  makes  a  claim  in  RS  for  the  value  of  his 
treatment  of  imperialism  since  it  ‘encouraged  a  public  consciousness  of  the 
empire  as  an  unsettled  issue’.  Jack  Wayne  Weaver  supplies  countless  examples 
of  George  Moore’s  use  of  Celtic  folklore  and  mythology  in  ELT  and  tries  to 
suggest  reasons  for  Moore’s  attraction  to  this  material. 

Penelope  Mortimer’s  girlhood  between  the  wars  as  well  as  her  student  life  in 
Bloomsbury  and  her  marriage  in  Nazi  Vienna  are  all  treated  in  her  autobio¬ 
graphy.  About  Time 61 .  While  there  is  little  commentary  on  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  to  personal  events,  Mortimer’s  gift  for  visual  description  is  put  to  sound 
use  in  this  account  of  childhood  games  and  hideous  schools,  family  conflict, 
and  romantic  love  affairs.  It  is  good  to  see  interest  in  the  under-rated  Alice 
Munro.  An  intense  essay  by  Nancy  I.  Bailey  in  CL  points  out  the  significance 
of  the  Jungian  ‘masculine  image’  in  Lives  of  Girls  and  Women. 

Richard  Todd62  detects  a  similarity  between  Shakespeare  and  Iris  Murdoch 
in  their  ‘life-like  tolerance  of  the  unlikely’.  Murdoch’s  own  admiration  for 
Shakespeare’s  ability  to  create  and  tolerate  ‘real  people’  is,  for  Todd,  the 
starting-place  for  any  analysis  of  Murdoch’s  fantastic  and  melodramatic 
occurrences.  She  is  not  necessarily  overtly  symbolic  in  her  handling  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  pattern.  Indeed,  at  the  centre  of  her  fiction  is  her  Shakespearean 
preoccupation  with  ‘the  relationship  between  artistic  form  and  life-like  con¬ 
tingency’.  A  cumbersome  study  of  The  Black  Prince  is  offered  as  an  example  of 
Murdoch’s  ‘conception  of  a  form  which  need  not  console’.  Todd  goes  on  to 
explore  with  greater  success  other  elements  of  Murdoch’s  ‘Shakespearian 
interest’:  her  portrayal  of  suffering  ‘without  offering  a  false  consolation’,  her 
contemplation  of  Shakespeare’s  comic  sense  as  a  means  of  exploring  the  theme 
of  lost  identity,  her  use  of  the  enchanter  figure  to  present  ‘contingency  in  terms 
of  form’.  Todd’s  conclusion  is  neat  and  to  the  point.  He  reminds  readers  of 
Murdoch’s  unwillingness  to  advance  consoling  ‘artistic  solutions  to  problems 
which  do  not  necessarily  admit  of  such  solutions’.  The  resulting  implications 
for  Murdoch’s  view  of  the  nature  and  function  of  artistic  creation  in  a  world 
requiring  consolation  are  tantalising  indeed,  and  add  to  the  interest  of  this 
original  piece  of  criticism.  In  Commonweal  Sally  Cunneen  traverses  well-worn 
ground  in  her  consideration  of  Murdoch’s  mingling  of  polarities  like  good  and 
evil  and  her  vision  of  ‘the  rich  human  possibilities  of  our  world  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  good’.  Michael  O.  Bellamy  takes  up  the  other  main  theme  of  Mur- 
dochian  criticism  -  her  interest  in  ‘the  relationship  between  art  and  life’.  In 
RLV  Bellamy  considers  the  function  of  the  play  in  A  Fairly  Honourable 
Defeat,  a  novel  which  demonstrates  ‘the  short-comings  of  the  crystalline 
aesthetic’.  Reflections  on  The  Sea,  The  Sea  are  offered  by  Michael  Hollington 
(LM)  who  discovers  ‘the  familiar  Murdochian  dialectic,  contingency  battling 


61About  Time:  An  Aspect  of  Autobiography ,  by  Penelope  Mortimer.  Allen  Lane.  pp. 
190.  £5.50. 

62/ra  Murdoch:  The  Shakespearian  Interest,  by  Richard  Todd,  Vision  P.  pp.  134. 
£5.95. 
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and  defeating  myth’  in  the  novel.  Hollington  also  notes  the  influence  of  'the 
critical,  satirical,  realist  Joyce’  on  Murdoch  -a  suggestion  that  warrants  further 
exploration. 

R.  D.  Hamner  has  edited  Critical  Perspectives  on  V.  S.  Naipaul33,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays,  articles,  and  interviews  on  Naipaul’s  work  and  achievements. 
Hamner’s  introduction  takes  the  form  of  an  overview  of  Naipaul’s  work  and 
the  critical  response  to  it.  The  first  section  of  the  book  contains  short  pieces  by 
Naipaul  on  ‘authors  and  authorship’,  together  with  interviews  by  Ian  Hamilton 
and  Israel  Shenker.  In  the  second  part  R.  H.  Lee  argues  that  the  main  interest 
of  the  fiction  lies  in  its  ‘documentation’  of  the  author’s  response  to  sociological 
change.  A  House  for  Mr  Biswas  is  considered  by  Gordon  Rohlehr  who  finds 
Biswas  both  an  individual  and  a  Caribbean  everyman.  Maureen  Warner-Lewis 
also  explores  the  novel,  shrewdly  noting  that  ‘cultural  clash'  supplies  back¬ 
ground  and  the  explanation  for  Biswas’  difficulty  ‘with  Tulsidom’.  V.  S. 
Pritchett’s  review  of  Mr.  Stone  and  the  Knights  Companion  is  reprinted.  Karl 
Miller  writes  approvingly  of  Naipaul’s  maturation  in  his  review  of  The  Mimic 
Men.  When  Victor  Ramraj  analyses  that  novel  he  also  detects  a  development 
in  Naipaul  who  is  no  longer  a  satirist,  but  a  writer  concerned  sympathetically 
with  the  loneliness  and  despair  of  the  individual.  Peter  Nazareth  finds  public 
and  personal  corruption  at  the  heart  of  The  Mimic  Men.  He  cogently  argues 
that  human  values  are  important  in  Naipaul’s  work.  John  Updike  assesses  the 
‘bleak  and  caustic  tone’  of  ‘The  Loss  of  El  Dorado’,  while  David  Ormerod 
looks  at  symbols  of  dereliction  and  comic  elements  in  Naipaul’s  fiction. 
Ormerod  stresses  Naipaul’s  interest  in  the  ‘social  predicament.’  Gordon 
Rohlehr’s  excellent  essay  on  Naipaul’s  irony  emphasises  his  interest  in  ‘the 
bare  humanity  beneath  his  history’.  A.  C.  Derrick  studies  Naipaul’s  novelistic 
structure  and  technique,  only  to  reveal  imbalance  and  a  lack  of  compassion. 
Robert  Hamner  emphasises  the  ‘realism’  of  external  and  inner  landscapes  in 
Naipaul’s  work.  The  Mystic  Masseur,  A  House  for  Mr  Biswas,  and  The  Mimic 
Men  are  the  subject  of  a  stimulating  piece  by  Bruce  F.  MacDonald.  Symbolic 
action  is  used  to  express  the  problem  of  the  individual  in  the  midst  of  ‘social 
disintegration’.  Francis  Wyndham’s  review  of  Guerrillas  is  included,  and  there 
is  a  thorough  annotated  bibliography  of  material  by  and  on  Naipaul.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  helpful  collection  is  unattractively  produced.  Articles  have  been 
reprinted  in  their  original  typeface  and  the  different  print  styles  jar  unpleas¬ 
antly. 

Patrick  Parrinder  supplies  his  usual  sensible  critical  fare  in  his  essay  on 
‘Naipaul’s  exploration  of  the  fate  of  literacy  and  its  correlatives’.  In  CritQ 
Parrinder  views  Naipaul's  warm  response  ‘to  the  ideals  of  Western  literacy’  as 
an  expression  ‘of  a  desire  for  withdrawal’  from  his  society.  A  symposium  on 
Guerrillas  can  be  found  in  JCL.  Peter  Murray  shows  how  many  facets  of 
Naipaul  as  writer  and  man  come  together  in  the  novel.  K.  I.  Madhusudana  Rao 
reads  the  novel  as  ‘a  fable  of  political  innocence  and  experience’.  Richard 
Johnstone  believes  that  Guerrillas  demonstrates  Naipaul’s  ‘disillusionment 
with  politics’  as  well  as  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  political  life.  The  bleak 
disillusionment  of  the  novel  also  impresses  Johannes  Riis  who  connects  its 
‘stylistic  brilliance'  to  a  fatalistic  denial  of  the  ‘possibilities  of  a  life  of  integrity 

63 Critical  Perspectives  on  V.  S.  Naipaul,  ed.  by  Robert  D.  Hamner.  Critical  Perspec¬ 
tives  Series.  Heinemann.  pp.  xxxii  +  300.  pb  £3.95. 
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in  the  Western  world'.  An  inventive  piece  by  John  Thieme  points  to  ‘Brontean 
parallels’  between  Wide  Sargasso  Sea  and  Guerrillas.  Both  Rhys  and  Naipaul 
explore  the  ‘sense  of  loss’  which  characters  experience  when  they  lose  ‘organic 
landscapes’. 

Peter  Stansky  and  William  Abrahams  extend  their  work  on  Orwell64  with  a 
concentrated  examination  of  the  period  1933  to  1938  -  a  crucial  time  which 
saw  the  evolution  of  young  Eric  Blair  into  a  mature,  accomplished  writer.  The 
authors  give  a  splendid  account  of  Orwell’s  emotional  development  during  this 
period,  and  they  also  chronicle  the  publishing  history  of  his  major  writings  over 
the  four  years.  The  real  substance  of  the  book  lies  in  the  tracing  of  the  ‘creation 
of  his  imaginative  identity’.  With  sympathy  and  tact,  Stansky  and  Abrahams 
suggest  Orwell’s  difficulty  in  identifying  his  literary  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  relate  his  artistic  uncertainty  to  his  early  introspective  approach  to  life.  In 
1936  when  Gollancz  commissioned  Orwell  to  write  a  book  on  poverty  in 
England,  he  suddenly  discovered  ‘a  way  out  of  the  enclosed  world  of  the 
realistic  novel .  .  .  [and]  became  absorbed  in  a  world  outside  himself’.  His  new 
political  awareness  was  complemented  by  a  new  style,  ‘supple  and  unforced 
.  .  .  simple  in  its  intelligent,  conversational  tone’.  The  Spanish  Civil  War  served 
as  the  true  turning  point,  however.  Here  for  the  first  time  Orwell  was  exposed 
through  inter-party  wrangling  to  ‘the  politics  of  lying’.  While  he  left  Spain  with 
innocence  lost,  he  was  finally  able  to  'make  peace  with  himself  as  a  man,  and 
find  his  way  as  an  artist’.  This  is  a  painstaking,  sensitive  and  intelligent  study,  of 
great  value  to  students  of  Orwell  and  to  all  readers  interested  in  the  process  of 
artistic  development.  A  vigorous  essay  on  Orwell’s  prose  style  can  be  found  in 
SR.  Jefferson  Hunter’s  evaluation  of  connections  between  Orwell’s  flexible 
style  and  his  moral  vision  forms  a  most  welcome  additon  to  critical  work  on  the 
novelist. 

John  Cooke  (ESA)  worries  about  miscegenation  in  Alan  Paton’s  Too  Late 
the  Phalarope.  Cooke  emphasises  that  Paton  shows  ‘interracial  sexual  contact’ 
as  the  way  to  ‘a  fully  integrated  self  for  white  South  Africans. 

Maeve  Gilmore’s  edition  of  selected  writings  and  drawings  of  Mervyn 
Peake65  contains  work  representing  every  period  of  his  life.  The  enigmatic 
’Boy  in  Darkness’  is  reprinted,  and  students  of  Peake  will  be  fascinated  by  an 
earlier,  tentative  attempt  at  Titus  Groan.  There  are  also  notes  for  a  projected 
autobiography.  Gilmore’s  introduction  draws  attention  to  the  important  influ¬ 
ence  of  Peake’s  Chinese  childhood,  reminds  readers  of  her  late  husband’s 
sense  of  humour,  and  praises  his  intense  ‘energy  and  technical  expertise’.  This 
beautifully  produced  volume  represents  an  important  addition  to  the  Peake 
corpus,  especially  because  it  demonstrates  once  again  his  astounding  virtuosity 
in  so  many  fields.  In  CritQ  Ronald  Binns  strives  to  see  connections  between 
the  escapist  fantasy  world  of  Gormenghast  and  Peake’s  own  experiences  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  trilogy.  Disintegration  in  the  novels  parallels  the  distinteg- 
ration  of  identity  in  Peake  himself. 

The  Powys  Review  contains  a  number  of  pieces  of  rather  uneven  quality  and 
significance.  T.  F.  Powys’  story,  ‘No  Wine’,  is  printed,  and  Glen  Cavaliero 

64Orwell:  The  Transformation ,  by  Peter  Stansky  and  William  Abrahams.  Constable, 
pp.  xii+240.  £6.95. 

65 Peake’s  Progress:  Selected  Writings  and  Drawings  of  Mervyn  Peake,  ed.  by  Maeve 
Gilmore,  with  an  introduction  by  John  Watney.  Allen  Lane  (1978).  pp.  576.  £8.50. 
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offers  a  poem  on  Theodore.  Fragments  from  Llewelyn  Powys's  ‘Conversations 
with  Theodore,  1931'  are  included.  Gerald  Casey  works  towards  ‘a  just 
understanding  of  the  religious  thought'  of  the  brothers,  and  Timothy  Hyman 
suggests  the  influence  of  Dostoievsky  on  John  Cowper  Powys  s  views  concern¬ 
ing  the  interaction  between  religion  and  society.  J.  M.  Turner  finds  in  John 
Cowper’s  Dostoievsky  the  seeds  ‘of  a  completely  new  psychology,  an  analysis 
of  personality  superior  to  Freud's’.  This  is  the  best  essay  in  the  journal.  Peter 
Easingwood  tries  to  define  John  Cowper’s  ‘imaginative  disposition’  and  con¬ 
cludes  he  had  little  interest  in  ‘the  idea  of  literary  form'.  Jeremy  Hooker  writes 
on  Theodore  as  ‘a  moralist  and  a  metaphysician’  who  makes  readers  feel  God, 
‘the  source  of  terror  and  love’.  A  concise  account  of  Theodore’s  innovative  use 
of  ‘the  pattern  laid  down  in  the  Bible’  is  supplied  by  Ian  Hamilton.  Photos  of 
Patricia  Vaughan  Dawson’s  sculptures  and  etchings  modelled  from  The  Bra¬ 
zen  Head  are  included.  Sonia  Tilson  studies  the  relationship  between  John 
Cowper  and  Kenneth  Hopkins,  Ned  Thomas  chats  informally  about  his 
responses  to  Obstinate  Cymric,  and  Elmar  Schenkel  chronicles  the  fluctuating 
literary  reputation  of  John  Cowper  in  Germany.  There  are  relevant  reviews 
and  letters  as  well. 

In  Novel  John  Henry  Raleigh  tries  to  amass  supporting  evidence  for  his 
amazing  claim  that  H.  M.  F.  Prescott’s  The  Man  on  a  Donkey  ranks  with  War 
and  Peace  as  ‘ the  great  tragic  historical  novel’. 

John  Braine  denies  any  pretentions  to  ‘critical  analysis’  in  his  study  of  J.  B. 
Priestley66,  preferring  instead  to  offer  an  enthusiastic  introduction  for  the 
general  reader.  The  result  is  a  pleasant,  colloquial  meander  through  the  works 
and  life,  with  summaries  of  major  themes  and  preoccupations.  Braine  disin¬ 
genuously  emphasises  that  his  judgements  are  purely  subjective;  they  repres¬ 
ent  a  modest  attempt  to  alert  readers  to  the  pleasures  of  Priestley.  Yet  his 
casual  remarks  are  often  concise  and  penetrating;  and  his  claims  for  Priestley’s 
significance  are  never  overblown:  ‘He  isn’t  and  never  will  be  a  Grand  Old 
Man’,  but  he  will  nourish  and  stimulate  many  generations. 

Jean  Rhys’s  unfinished  autobiography,  Smile  Please61,  does  not  take  the 
form  of  a  continuous  narrative.  Rather,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  impressionistic 
pictures  of  her  childhood  in  Dominica  and  her  lonely,  desolate  life  in  England 
where  she  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  book  proper  breaks  off  when  she 
meets  Ford  Madox  Ford  in  1923.  There  are  particularly  interesting  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Rhys’s  sudden  almost  therapeutic  urge  to  write  -  ‘My  fingers  tingled, 
and  the  palms  of  my  hands’  -  and  enthralling  glimpses  of  her  fierce  determina¬ 
tion  to  ‘earn  death’  by  this  writing.  An  appendix  includes  more  autobiographi¬ 
cal  recollections  -  this  time  from  the  1940s  in  Maidstone. 

Thomas  F.  Staley68  offers  ‘the  first  lines  of  a  critical  dialogue’  on  Jean  Rhys 
in  his  introduction  to  her  work  and  achievement.  This  is  not  an  overly  modest 
claim,  for  Staley  keeps  to  predictable  paths.  He  considers  most  of  Rhys’s  work 
in  terms  of  ‘her  subtle,  distinctive  and  radical  portrayal  of  the  female  experi¬ 
ence’.  There  are  some  interesting  glances  at  the  devices  used  to  portray  the 
inner  female  landscape,  but  for  the  most  part,  Staley  is  content  with  elemen- 

667.  B.  Priestley,  by  John  Braine.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  viii+163.  £5.95. 

elSmile  Please:  An  Unfinished  Autobiography ,  by  Jean  Rhys.  Andre  Deutsch.  pp.  173. 
£4.95. 

6SJean  Rhys:  A  Critical  Study,  by  Thomas  F.  Staley.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiv+140.  £10. 
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tary  considerations  of  plot  and  characters.  Much  more  detailed  and  subtle 
work  is  needed  if  he  is  to  support  his  claim  that  Rhys  ‘brings  form  and  content 
into  a  harmonious  whole  rarely  equalled  in  modern  fiction’. 

Elizabeth  Abel  takes  a  psychological  approach  to  Rhys’s  self-destructive 
heroines  in  ConL.  These  women  show  schizoid  tendencies;  they  are  torn 
between  a  desire  for  parental  support  and  a  need  to  maintain  their  own 
personal  identities.  DUJ  contains  a  straightforward  essay  by  P.  A.  Packer  on 
Rhys’s  four  early  novels.  They  succeed  by  virtue  of  their  strong  yet  disciplined 
artistry.  Elaine  Campbell’s  JCL  essay  on  a  letter  from  Rhys  to  Alec  Waugh 
draws  attention  to  ‘the  Rhysian  “underground  years”  ’.  R.  C.  Reynolds’ 
checklist  of  works  by  and  on  Rhys  in  BB  is  a  handy  guide  for  scholar  and 
interested  amateur  alike. 

The  first  paperback  edition  of  Dorothy  Richardson’s  Pilgrimage 69  to  be 
published  in  England  has  appeared.  Technique,  biographical  detail,  and  the 
‘radical’  attempt  ‘to  delineate  a  female  consciousness’  are  mentioned  in  a 
straightforward  introduction  by  Gill  Hanscombe  who  also  points  out  Richard¬ 
son’s  awareness  of  the  novel  tradition’s  masculine  bias. 

Gail  Bowen  thinks  Sawbones  Memorial  marks  a  new  development  in  the 
work  of  Sinclair  Ross.  Writing  in  CL  she  shows  how  some  characters  in  Ross’s 
latest  novel  can  accept  ‘half-measure  from  life’  and  ‘survive  with  grace’. 
Richard  J.  Voorhees  argues  in  SAQ  for  a  re -appraisal  of  the  ‘first-rate’  adven¬ 
ture  novels  of  Rafael  Sabatini. 

Ralph  Hone70  attempts  to  show  the  ways  in  which  Dorothy  Sayers’  life 
influenced  her  fiction.  Hone  praises  the  ‘sense  of  detachment’  which  perme¬ 
ates  the  writing  and  treats  Sayers'  Bohemian  life-style  calmly  without  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  There  are  some  sharp  comments  on  the  shift  from  detective  novels 
to  fiction  which  combines  the  detective  element  and  love  interest  in  an  artisti¬ 
cally  sophisticated  way.  Sayers’  development  as  a  dramatist  and  translator  is 
touched  upon,  and  her  work  on  Dante  is  also  considered.  This  is  not  the  sort  of 
rigorous  critical  biography  which  will  stand  as  a  definitive  survey  of  Sayers,  but 
is  a  straightforward  and  unpretentious  effort  which  helpfully  suggests  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  Sayers’  own  beliefs  and  concerns  crept  into  her  fiction. 

Margaret  P.  Hannay71  divides  her  wide-ranging  collection  of  essays  on 
Sayers  into  five  parts  representative  of  the  critical  work  being  done  on  the 
novelist.  In  the  section  on  ‘Detection’,  R.  B.  Reaves  reveals  a  developing 
subtlety  in  Sayers’  treatment  of  the  moral  problem  of  crime  and  punishment, 
while  R.  D.  Stock  and  Barabara  Stock  praise  Sayers’  sophisticated  handling  of 
‘the  dualism  of  good  and  evil’.  A  good  case  for  the  superiority  of  The  Nine 
Tailors  is  made  by  Lionel  Basney  who  sees  ‘the  burden  of  moral  knowledge’ 
and  ‘the  nature  of  human  experience’  as  crucial  elements  in  the  novel.  Mar¬ 
garet  P.  Hannay  investigates  ‘Harriet’s  influence  on  the  characterization  of 
Lord  Peter  Wimsey’,  and  E.  R.  Gregory  argues  forcefully  that  Wilkie  Collins 
gave  Sayers  ‘a  heightened  awareness  of  the  tools  of  her  trade  that  made  her  a 


69 Pilgrimage,  by  Dorothy  Richardson,  with  an  introduction  by  Gill  Hanscombe.  4 
vols.  Virago,  pp.  490  +  453  +  509  +  658.  pb  £14. 

70 Dorothy  L.  Sayers:  A  Literary  Biography ,  by  Ralph  E.  Hone.  Kent,  Ohio:  Kent 
State  U.P.  pp.  xviii  +  217.  $15. 

71As  Her  Whimsey  Took  Her:  Critical  Essays  on  the  Work  of  Dorothy  L.  Sayers ,  ed.  by 
Margaret  P.  Hannay.  Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  U.P.  pp.  xviii  +  301.  $15. 
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better  novelist  and  a  better  critic’.  The  three  essays  on  Sayers  drama  are  by 
Terrie  Curran  who  considers  the  delicate  ‘fusion  of  dogma  and  drama  in  The 
Man  Born  to  Be  King,  Alzina  Stone  Dale  who  assesses  the  successful  ‘dramatic 
development’  in  the  cycle’s  plot,  and  William  Reynolds  who  identifies  and 
stresses  the  ‘Christocentric’  perspective  in  Sayers’  plays.  In  the  third  section 
Lewis  Thorpe  surveys  the  translation  work  of  Sayers,  Barbara  Reynolds  writes 
cogently  on  Sayers’  response  to  Dante,  and  Barbara  J.  Dunlop  applauds  the 
‘strong  individuality’  and  ‘great  power’  of  the  translation  of  Dante.  The  most 
challenging  work  emerges  in  the  section  on  ‘Aesthetics'.  Nancy  Tischler 
enthusiastically  suggests  the  importance  of  the  Incarnation  as  a  pattern  for 
Sayers’  own  vision  of  the  relationship  between  ‘artist,  artifact,  and  audience'. 
Richard  T.  Webster  writes  well  on  Sayers’  ‘trinitarian  aesthetic’.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  Sayers’  Christian  aesthetic  for  her  ‘comprehensive  comic  view  of  the 
universe’  is  explored  by  Robert  Paul  Dunn  whose  complex  article  convincingly 
underlines  the  ramifications  of  this  ‘whimsical  vision’.  Sayers  is  fully  aware  of 
the  essential  human  paradox,  one  which  parallels  her  own  artistic  vision: 
human  limitations  in  history  are  coupled  simultaneously  with  ‘human  access  to 
a  transforming  spiritual  reality’.  Finally,  Joe  R.  Christopher,  E.  R.  Gregory, 
Margaret  Hannay,  and  R.  Russell  Maylone  compile  an  annotated  checklist  of 
Sayers’  manuscripts  and  letters  in  ‘public  collections  in  the  United  States’. 

Betty  McGinnis  Fradkin  believes  that  'Olive  Schreiner  rejected  [Havelock] 
Ellis’  vision  of  woman’s  future’  ( TQ ).  In  ESA  Jean  Marquand  analyses  ‘Pre¬ 
lude’,  the  self-contained  opening  of  From  Man  to  Man,  as  an  allegorical 
statement  about  the  novel  and  Schreiner  herself. 

Stanley  Atherton’s  Alan  Sillitoe 72  is  an  excellent  critical  biography  which 
focuses  primarily  on  the  working-class  fiction  which  made  Sillitoe’s  reputation. 
There  are  useful  chapters  on  the  novelist’s  views  about  the  writer  ‘as  indepen¬ 
dent  social  critic’,  sensitive  assessments  of  the  realistic  quality  of  Sillitoe’s 
fiction,  and  an  absorbing  section  on  ‘the  literary  tradition  of  the  working-class 
hero’.  Readers  will  also  be  grateful  for  Atherton’s  valuable  survey  of  the 
recent  work  with  its  greater  compassionate  concern  for  ‘personal  ramifica¬ 
tions’.  There  is  certainly  scope  for  more  detailed  consideration  of  Sillitoe’s 
technical  virtuosity,  but  Atherton’s  study  serves  as  a  comprehensive  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  writer  still  ‘at  the  midpoint  of  his  career’.  John  Halperin  badgers  Alan 
Sillitoe  in  a  1978  interview  transcribed  for  MFS.  A  number  of  revealing  points 
emerge  in  their  discussion  which  covers  literary  influences  and  opinions  on 
politics  and  writing.  Theophilus  Boll’s  Miss  May  Sinclair  (Fairleigh  Dickinson 
U.P.)  was  not  available  for  review.  Jacky-Alain  Bonnet  surveys  C.  P.  Snow’s 
fictional  themes  and  methods  in  an  effort  to  answer  criticism  that  Snow  is 
limited,  antisocial,  and  reactionary  ( EA ). 

In  PR  Robert  Fagan  offers  an  overview  of  Christina  Stead’s  life,  career,  and 
critical  reception.  In  the  same  journal  Christina  Stead  writes  on  her  attitude  to 
the  Woman’s  Movement.  She  is  not  sure  if  a  distinctively  ‘feminine  conscious¬ 
ness’  exists.  In  SNNTS,  however,  Joan  Lidoff  argues  that  Stead  encapsulates 
feminine  rage  in  her  Man  Who  Loved  Children,  a  novel  in  the  ‘domestic 
Gothic’  tradition.  The  symbolism  of  dinners  in  Stead’s  fiction  is  Don  Ander¬ 
son’s  macabre  subject  in  Southerly.  He  argues  convincingly  that  these 

12Alan  Sillitoe:  A  Critical  Assessment,  by  Stanley  S.  Atherton.  W.  H.  Allen,  pp.  215. 
£7.50. 
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‘unforgettable’  meals  reveal  much  about  the  characters  and  serve  as  ‘a  startling 
representation  ...  of  Miss  Stead’s  drama  of  the  appetites’. 

Patricia  McFate’s  sensible  overview  of  the  writing  of  James  Stephens73  takes 
his  treatment  of  love  as  a  focal  point.  This  study  has  the  familiar  form  of  so 
many  critical  introductions:  the  writer  is  placed  in  a  biographical  and  historical 
context,  after  which  his  works  are  duly  summarised  in  chronological  order. 
McFate  touches  on  the  poetry,  essays,  and  reviews,  as  well  as  the  fiction, 
pointing  to  Stephens’  astounding  ability  to  marry  ‘symbolism  and  natural’. 
Sources  and  influences  are  suggested,  and  the  conclusion  monitors  Stephens’ 
weaknesses  and  merits  as  a  skilled  craftsman  with  an  unending  confidence  in  the 
fulfilment  which  love  provides. 

Paul  D.  Higginbotham  calls  for  a  more  flexible  approach  to  Randolph  Stow 
in  Southerly  and  notes  the  Taoist  spirit  which  pervades  Stow’s  fiction. 

F.  C.  Ball's  1973  biography  of  Robert  Tressell74  is  published  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  paperback.  Ball  purports  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Tressell’s  real 
identity,  and  he  also  traces  the  manuscript  history  of  The  Ragged  Trousered 
Philanthropists .  Tressell’s  own  experience  of  the  working-class  world  led  him, 
in  outrage,  to  a  firm  socialist  commitment.  Ball  traces  this  growing  dedication 
to  social  change  and  gives  some  indication  of  the  biographical  context  in  which 
The  Ragged  Trousered  Philanthropists  was  written.  There  is  little  on  Tressell’s 
artistic  ability,  but  the  few  insights  into  his  linguistic  skill  are  interesting. 

The  wordiness  and  occasional  strident  passages  in  Jane  Chance  Nitzsche’s 
Tolkien’s  Art 75  do  not  seriously  detract  from  what  is  a  very  stimulating  study 
indeed.  Nitzsche  declares  an  interest  in  the  relationship  between  Tolkien’s 
mythic  artistry  and  his  own  professional  involvement  with  Old  English  litera¬ 
ture;  but  she  centres  on  one  particular  phenomenon  in  this  area  -the  medieval 
preoccupation  with  the  hero,  his  moral  responsibilities,  and  his  confrontation 
with  evil  forces.  In  all  Tolkien’s  works,  from  his  essay  on  Beowulf  to  The  Lord 
of  the  Rings,  there  is  an  obsession  with  selfish,  irresponsible,  and  destructive 
forces  which  may  be  personified  as  monsters,  as  formless  and  abstract  Evil,  or 
as  a  split  in  the  protagonist’s  own  self.  It  is  against  these  agents  of  social  and 
moral  sterility  and  death  that  the  Tolkien  hero  is  obliged  to  fight.  Yet  the  battle 
with  evil  is  no  straightforward  contest,  for  the  heroic  warrior  must  decide 
whether  or  not  to  embrace  the  dutiful  Germanic  code  of  valour  in  war  or  the 
self-abnegating  Christian  code  of  self-sacrifice  in  battle.  Only  in  The  Lord  of 
the  Rings  is  a  reconciliation  of  these  codes  possible  through  ‘the  sacrificial 
(Christian)  act  of  the  free  peoples,  who  heroically  battle  (in  Germanic  fashion) 
Sauron’s  Lieutenant  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  threat  to  Sauron'. 
Nitzsche  imaginatively  extends  the  role  of  hero  to  Tolkien’s  vision  of  the  artist 
who  must  battle  against  the  deadening  effects  of  pontificating  critics.  There  is 
also  an  interesting  conclusion  on  The  Silmarillion  with  its  Old  Testament 
morality  anticipating  ‘the  more  specifically  Christian  ethos  found  explicitly  or 
implicitly  in  his  other  works’.  This  is  one  of  the  best  treatments  of  Tolkien’s 
work  to  emerge  in  recent  years. 

73 The  Writings  of  James  Stephens:  Variations  on  a  Theme  of Love ,  by  Patricia  McFate. 
Macmillan,  pp.  xiv+183.  £6.95. 

74 One  of  the  Damned:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Robert  Tressell,  author  of  The  Ragged 
Trousered  Philanthropists,  by  F.  C.  Ball.  Lawrence  &  Wishart.  pp.  xiv+266.  pb  £3.25. 

^Tolkien’s  Art:  ‘A  Mythology  for  England’ ,  by  Jane  Chance  Nitzsche.  Macmillan,  pp. 
x+164.  £8.95. 
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Anne  C.  Petty’s  discussion  of  Tolkien  as  mythmaker76  draws  on  linguistic, 
psychological,  and  sociological  criticism  in  an  attempt  to  identify  the  ‘mythic 
impulse’  behind  the  structure  of  The  Lord  of  the  Rings.  Petty  assiduously 
amasses  examples  to  establish  that  the  trilogy  follows  the  traditional  three-fold 
folklore  pattern  of  ‘departure’,  ‘initiation’,  and  ‘return’  of  a  hero  involved  in  a 
spiritual  or  personal  quest.  In  addition  she  convincingly  delineates  the  ways  in 
which  Tolkien  satisfies  the  four  functions  of  mythographers  -  metaphysical, 
mystical,  cosmological,  and  psychological.  With  his  endless  variations  on  the 
quest  pattern,  he  revitalises  our  jaded  sense  of  the  personal  identity  and 
demonstrates  ‘the  validity  of  these  primal  mythic  concepts  to  our  age  of  the 
wasteland  individual’. 

Mary  Salu  and  Robert  T.  Farrell  have  edited  a  collection  of  Essays  In 
Memoriam  for  Tolkien77.  Part  One  includes  The  Times  obituary,  Tolkien’s 
own  ‘valedictory  address  to  the  University  of  Oxford’,  and  S.  T.  R.  O. 
d’Ardenne’s  memories  of  the  man,  scholar,  and  friend.  Part  Two  is  given  over 
to  a  number  of  essays  on  subjects  dear  to  Tolkien’s  heart.  A.  J.  Bliss,  P.  J. 
Frankis,  Fred  C.  Robinson,  E.  G.  Stanley,  Ursula  Dronke,  J.  A.  W.  Bennett, 
Robert  T.  Farrell,  Douglas  Gray,  Geoffrey  T.  Shepherd,  and  Rosemary  Woolf 
deal  with  topics  ranging  from  Beowulf  to  The  House  of  Fame.  Essays  on 
Tolkien’s  own  works  are  contained  in  Part  Three.  Derek  S.  Brewer  investi¬ 
gates  the  ritual  pattern  of  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  and  argues  that  the  trilogy  is  in 
romance  rather  than  novel  form.  William  Dowie  looks  at  the  same  work  to 
prove  its  religiosity  and  ‘sense  of  the  sacred’.  Tolkien  is  never  dogmatic,  but  he 
does  offer  an  ‘unvocalized  religion  of  man  in  touch  with  nature  and  the 
cosmos’.  T.  A.  Shippey  is  interested  in  Tolkien’s  claim  that  certain  elements  of 
The  Lord  of  the  Rings  were  ‘linguistic  in  inspiration’.  Developing  this  point 
with  admirable  clarity  and  precision,  Shippey  tries  to  outline  the  implications 
for  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  trilogy.  Humphrey  Carpenter  compiles  a  ‘Hand¬ 
list  of  the  Published  Writings  of  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien’  which  omits  juvenilia  and 
poems  published  in  magazines  or  anthologies.  J.  E.  A.  Tyler  has  revised  his 
companion  to  Tolkien’s  works78  to  include  material  from  The  Silmarillion  in 
his  alphabetically  arranged  guide  to  all  the  ‘foreign’  names  and  words  in  the 
sagas  of  Middle-earth  and  the  Ring  epic.  Tolkien’s  Pictures  (George  Allen  & 
Unwin)  has  not  appeared  for  review. 

Julian  Gitzen’s  competent  discussion  of  truth  and  illusion  in  the  fiction  of 
William  Trevor  can  be  found  in  Crit.  Wayne  J.  Douglass  and  Robert  G.  Walker 
call  for  a  re-evaluation  of  John  Wain  {Renascence).  He  is  more  than  an  Angry 
Young  Man  as  Hurry  on  Down  demonstrates;  that  novel  ‘reveals  patterns  of 
universal  experience’  and  should  not  be  dismissed  as  a  sociological  or  political 
tract. 

The  Diaries  of  Evelyn  Waugh 79  have  now  appeared  in  paperback.  Capably 
edited  by  Michael  Davie  who  offers  unobtrusive  introductions  to  most  sec- 

™One  Ring  to  Bind  Them  All:  Tolkien's  Mythology ,  by  Anne  C.  Petty.  Alabama,  Ga.: 
U.  of  Alabama  P.  pp.  vi+122.  $8.50. 

R.  R.  Tolkien,  Scholar  and  Storyteller:  Essays  in  Memoriam,  ed.  by  Mary  Salu  and 
Robert  T.  Farrell.  Ithaca,  New  York  and  London:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  325.  £15. 

nThe  New  Tolkien  Companion,  by  J.  E.  A.  Tyler.  Macmillan  pp.  xiv+651.  £12.95. 

™The  Dianes  of  Evelyn  Waugh,  ed.  by  Michael  Davie.  Harmondsworth,  Middx.: 
Penguin,  pp.  xii+820.  pb  £2.95. 
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tions,  the  diaries  cover  most  of  Waugh’s  life  from  childhood  to  1956  with  the 
exception  of  his  time  at  Oxford.  ‘Irregular  notes’  for  1960  to  1965  are  also 
included.  All  the  contradictory  facets  of  Waugh’s  character  are  present  - 
self-confident  brashness  is  coupled  with  insecurity,  puritanical  righteousness 
combines  with  a  decadently  aesthetic  pose.  The  diaries  also  reflect  Waugh’s 
fatigue,  boredom,  and  frustration  with  life  -  ‘Tired  and  discouraged’,  or  the 
like,  is  a  frequent  entry.  The  development  of  Waugh’s  artistic  and  literary  taste 
is  clearly  charted  as  is  the  evolution  of  his  various  personas,  such  as  that  of  the 
lazy,  drunken,  superior  wastrel.  However,  underneath  the  gossip,  hopefulness, 
and  despair,  the  fraud  and  self-mockery,  lies  the  unerring  novelist  -  constantly 
observing,  selecting,  and  evaluating  -  and  it  is  this  which  ultimately  makes  the 
diaries  so  stimulating. 

The  Spring  number  of  EWN  contains  Jeffrey  M.  Heath’s  checklist  of  Waugh 
criticism,  and  a  supplement  to  the  Whitston  checklist  from  Margaret  Morriss. 
Donald  Greene  has  two  short  notes:  one  on  the  American  lady  who  received  a 
rude  reply  from  Waugh,  and  another  on  ‘Parsnip  and  Pimpernell’.  In  the 
second  issue  Margaret  Morriss  surveys  the  response  to  Labels  and  Remote 
People ;  she  finds  the  early  critics  remarkably  insensitive  to  Waugh’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  public  ‘literary  personality’.  He  allowed  ‘the  reader  [to]  encounter  his 
individuality  only  through  the  medium  of  his  prose  style’.  Jeffrey  M.  Heath 
delves  into  the  search  for  refuge  -  a  quest  which  characterises  Waugh’s  life  and 
art.  His  interesting  piece  distinguishes  between  false  refuges  and  ‘the  correct 
refuge’,  the  City  of  God.  Margaret  Morriss  continues  her  supplementary 
bibliography,  and  there  are  helpful  book  reviews.  The  Winter  number  opens 
with  Donald  Greene’s  identification  of  the  ship  on  which  Charles  Ryder  and 
Lady  Celia  return  to  England;  Greene  thinks  it  is  the  Queen  Mary.  Paul  A. 
Doyle  believes  Evelyn  Gardner  married  to  escape  an  unhappy  home.  A 
supplementary  checklist  of  Waugh  criticism  is  compiled  by  Gerhard  Wolk. 
The  Whitston  bibliography  is  further  supplemented  by  Winnifred  M. 
Bogaards  and  Margaret  Morriss. 

A  satisfying  essay  on  Decline  and  Fall  connects  symbolic  circularity  and 
parody  in  the  novel.  Jerome  Meckier  shows  how  ‘meaningful  recurrence  has 
been  replaced  by  decline  and  fall  and  pointless  metamorphosis’  ( ConL ).  In  ES 
Robert  Barnard  perceives  more  than  a  satire  on  America  in  The  Loved  One. 
His  welcome  article  demonstrates  that  the  novel  is  ‘about  the  desirability  of 
pain,  the  necessity  of  diversity,  and  chaos,  and  madness,  and  despair’. 

J.  R.  Hammond’s  H.  G.  Wells  Companion 80  serves  as  an  introductory 
handbook  to  the  novels,  romances,  and  short  stories  as  well  as  to  the  writer 
himself.  Part  One  sketches  in  background  for  the  novice;  there  are  sections  on 
the  ‘social  and  intellectual  climate’  in  which  Wells  wrote,  as  well  as  some 
biographical  material,  a  brief  consideration  of  Wells’s  philosophy,  and  a  rather 
cursory  treatment  of  Wells’s  limitations  such  as  his  verbosity  and  inability  to 
create  diverse  character  types.  ‘An  H.  G.  Wells’s  Dictionary’  follows  which 
offers  an  alphabetical  guide  to  Wells’s  fiction  with  short  summaries  and  dates 
of  first  publication.  There  are  elementary  chapters  on  the  short  stories, 
romances,  and  novels,  and  a  second  alphabetical  dictionary  -  this  time  of 
important  characters  and  places.  An  appendix  on  film  versions  of  the  novels 

mAn  H.  G.  Wells  Companion:  A  Guide  to  the  Novels,  Romances,  and  Short  Stories,  by 
J.  R.  Hammond.  Macmillan,  pp.  xii+288.  £12. 
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and  stories  and  a  partially  annotated  select  bibliography  complete  the  compan¬ 
ion.  Clearly  this  is  a  guide  for  the  interested  general  reader  or  uninitiated 
student.  A  few  tantalising  points,  such  as  the  identification  of  Wells  as  a 
‘regional  novelist’  are  left  undeveloped,  and  there  is  relatively  little  on  Wells’s 
narrative  craft.  Speculations  and  surmises  -  ‘What  was  his  motive  in  writing 
this  story?’  -are  annoyingly  frequent.  However,  for  anyone  who  needs  a  quick 
overview  of  Wells’s  diverse  fictional  endeavours,  Hammond’s  book  will  serve 
as  a  starting-place. 

Wells  once  described  The  Island  of  Dr  Moreau  as  an  instance  of  the  ‘theolog¬ 
ical  grotesque’.  Gorman  Beauchamp  tries  to  make  sense  of  the  term  in  P LL  by 
seeing  the  story  as  a  microcosm  of  the  ‘process  of  evolutionary  creation 
through  suffering’.  John  R.  Reed  considers  ‘the  literary  piracy  of  H.  G.  Wells’ 
in  JML.  Frank  Wells’s  H.  G.  Wells:  A  Pictorial  Biography  (Jupiter  Books)  was 
not  available.  Peter  Nazareth  investigates  Albert  Wendt’s  use  of  anthropolog¬ 
ical  facts  in  JCL. 

The  Summer  number  of  TSLL  is  devoted  to  Patrick  White.  William  J. 
Scheick’s  deft  introduction  reminds  readers  of  White’s  ‘rainbow  aesthetic’  - 
‘the  expression,  through  imagery  and  style,  of  a  precious  loveliness  intrinsic  to 
human  suffering’.  Allusions  in  the  fiction  are  assessed  by  Manfred  Mackenzie 
who  sees  in  many  of  them  White’s  attempt  to  exorcise  ‘his  Europeanism  in  a 
myth  of  extreme  human  nakedness’  and  to  show  characters  bringing  ‘to  birth  a 
new  cultural  solidarity’.  Ross  as  ‘an  epic  of  the  new  world’  of  the  mind  is  the 
concern  of  Veronica  Brady  who  keenly  analyses  White’s  presentation  of  a 
‘psychic’  frontier.  The  mandala  design  of  Riders  in  the  Chariot  synthesises 
symbolism  from  many  sources  and  underlines  White’s  theme  ‘that  diverse 
mystical  “ways”  all  ultimately  become  one  way’,  according  to  Edgar  L.  Chap¬ 
man.  The  dialectical  structure  of  The  Vivisector  fascinates  Robert  S.  Baker 
who  connects  the  symbols  in  the  novel  to  the  Romantic  tradition.  Manly 
Johnson  admonishes  critics  who  misinterpret  A  Fringe  of  Leaves  by  ignoring 
Ellen’s  rebirth  ‘into  a  saving  world  of  social  relationships  and  rehabilitation  of 
spirit’.  Robert  F.  Whitman  carefully  evaluates  the  suggestive  dream  plays,  and 
Zulfikar  Ghose  argues  that  a  single  ‘comprehensive  vision’  underpins  White’s 
fiction.  Riders  in  the  Chariot  reveals  the  pessimistic  quality  of  this  vision:  ‘The 
human  soul  has  been  emptied  of  dreams  and  magic.’  Alan  Lawson’s  review- 
essay  on  ‘recurrent  problems’  in  White  criticism  is  useful.  William  J.  Scheick 
has  a  bibliography  of  criticism  on  White  for  1972-8.  Patrick  White  chrono¬ 
logy  completes  the  issue. 

In  Mosaic  Thomas  Hahn  writes  on  ‘Medievalism,  Make-Believe  and  Real 
Life’  in  Angus  Wilson’s  Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes.  The  ‘complex  tension’  in 
Adele  Wiseman’s  neglected  The  Sacrifice  is  praised  by  Michael  Greenstein  in 
CL. 

Joseph  Connolly’s  ‘illustrated  biography’  of  P.  G.  Wodehouse81  lacks  depth 
and  is  poorly  written  (‘P.  G.,  though,  was  no  laurel  rest-uponer’).  A  jokey, 
familiar,  and  flippant  style  seems  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  thorough  and 
subtle  knowledge  of  the  man.  The  dismissal  of  Wodehouse’s  wartime  broad¬ 
casts  as  ‘pure  Wodehouse’  and  a  ‘misdemeanor’  gives  some  indication  of  the 
lack  of  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  topic.  The  conclusion  of  the  book 

S'P.  G.  Wodehouse:  An  Illustrated  Biography:  With  Complete  Bibliography  and 
Collector's  Guide ,  by  Joseph  Connolly.  Orbis.  pp.  160.  £6.95. 
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exemplifies  Connolly’s  attitude  and  style:  ‘P.  G.  Wodehouse:  The  Bee’s  knees. 
And  then  some.’ 

Ian  Parsons  provides  an  informative  introduction  to  the  reprint  of  The  Wise 
Virgins82.  Parsons  sees  Leonard  Woolf’s  novel  as  a  roman  a  c/e/chronicling  his 
courtship  of  Virginia  Stephen  and  indicating  the  great  social  and  cultural 
chasm  between  their  families.  Melodrama,  contrivance,  and  stereotypes  mar 
this  revealing  portrait  of  the  early  Virginia.  But  wit  and  supple  dialogue  are 
used  suggestively  by  Leonard  to  indicate  something  of  his  wife’s  imaginative, 
beautiful,  and  frigid  nature. 

The  new  volume  of  the  letters  of  Virginia  Woolf83  reveals  her  increasingly 
profound  sense  of  melancholy  and  fatigue.  The  Sickle  Side  of  the  Moon  covers 
the  shattering  period  from  1932  to  1935.  During  this  time,  the  deaths  of 
Lytton  Strachey  Dora  Carrington,  and  Roger  Fry  fractured  the  calm  world  of 
holidays  abroad  and  walks  in  the  country  which  Leonard  Woolf  struggled  to 
maintain  for  his  wife's  sake.  Previous  distractions  like  the  Hogarth  Press 
became  torturous  pressures.  The  writing  of  The  Years  depressed  her  -  ‘it’s 
verbose,  foolish,  all  about  hollow  reeds’.  Old  friends,  like  Vita  Sackville-West, 
seemed  boring  and  ‘primitive’.  The  growth  of  fascism  became  an  inescapable 
menace  to  be  confronted.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  moments  when  the  old  shrewd, 
flip,  observing  eye  strips  friends  and  acquaintances  bare  in  a  sentence:  ‘Lord  B 
is  Marrying  V.  Trefusis,  whom  you  once  knew,  because  they  both  like  poached 
eggs.’  But  the  predominant  mood  is  now  elegaic,  even  despairing,  and  it 
focuses  on  the  loss  of  Strachey:  ‘I’m  so  lonely  sometimes  without  him,  so  old 
and  futile  and  merely  dried  up’.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  volume  is  up  to  the 
usual  highly  professional  standards  of  editing  and  production  which  have 
characterised  the  other  volumes  in  the  collection. 

Virginia  Woolf’s  interest  in  women’s  writing  has  long  interested  critics.  Now 
Michele  Barrett84  expedites  discussion  of  this  area  of  Woolf’s  work  by  collect¬ 
ing  some  previously  scattered  essays,  reviews  and  articles  by  Woolf  on  the 
problems  which  women  face  when  they  wish  to  pursue  a  literary  career.  There 
are  also  splendid  pieces  on  such  divers  writers  as  Aphra  Benn,  Mrs  Gaskell, 
Katherine  Mansfield,  and  Dorothy  Richardson.  Barrett’s  introduction  relates 
Woolf’s  views  on  women  writers  to  her  general  theory  of  literature  in  which  the 
author  is  seen  as  a  production  of  ‘historical  circumstances’.  In  addition  Barrett 
explores  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  Woolf’s  feminist  stance.  While  the 
artist  is  often  viewed  by  Woolf  as  a  detached  and  serene  figure,  the  feminist  is  a 
creature  of  rage  and  sharp  polemic.  Barrett’s  Marxist  viewpoint  prompts  her 
criticism  of  Woolf’s  ‘romantic  notion  of  artistic  genius’,  but  despite  such 
objections,  she  bows  to  the  power  of  the  essays  in  this  collection.  They  ‘offer  us 
an  unparalleled  account  of  the  development  of  women’s  writing  .  .  .  and  a 
pertinent  insistence  on  the  material  conditions  which  have  structured  women’s 
consciousness’. 


82The  Wise  Virgins-.  A  Story  of  Words,  Opinions  and  a  few  Emotions,  by  Leonard 
Woolf,  with  an  introduction  by  Ian  Parsons.  Hogarth  P.  pp.  xvi+247.  £6.50. 

mThe  Sickle  Side  of  the  Moon:  The  Letters  of  Virginia  Woolf:  Volume  V:  1932-1935 , 
ed.  by  Nigel  Nicolson  with  Joanne  Trautmann.  Hogarth  P.  pp.  xx  +  476.  £12.50. 

%iWomen  and  Writing,  by  Virginia  Woolf,  ed.  by  Michele  Barrett.  The  Woman’s  P.  pp. 
iv+ 198.  pb  £2.50. 
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T.  E.  Apter85  painstakingly  studies  Woolf’s  interest  in  the  unique  ways  in 
which  individuals  perceive.  This  is  an  involved  but  subtle  study  which  reveals 
as  much  about  Woolfs  moral  criticism  of  society  and  the  external  world  as  it 
does  about  her  views  on  ‘creative’,  individual  perception.  Starting  with 
Woolf’s  premise  that  the  self  is  defined  by  consciousness  -  the  private  mode  of 
perception  -  Apter  goes  on  to  explore  the  vulnerability  of  consciousness  in  the 
novels  and  the  degree  to  which  personal  vision  is  both  stimulated  and 
threatened  by  the  external  world.  Surveying  the  novels  (and  short  stories  when 
relevant)  Apter  detects  a  convincing  pattern  of  alternating  oppression  and 
hope.  In  The  Voyage  Out  and  Night  and  Day  Woolf  depicts  the  frustration  of 
‘individual  vision’  and  the  need  to  isolate  consciousness  from  the  limitations 
imposed  by  society.  Yet,  as  a  fine  chapter  on  Mrs  Dalloway  shows,  Woolf  did 
begin  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  ‘self-expression’,  ‘self-realisation’.  Com¬ 
munication  of  personal  vision  becomes  of  paramount  importance.  With  The 
Years  and  Between  the  Acts  oppression  returns,  however.  ‘The  restrictions  of 
life’  seem  too  great  to  be  overthrown.  Imagination  must  work  within  carefully 
circumscribed  limits,  and  can  never  hope  to  transform  reality.  Sadly,  while  ‘a 
new  type  of  integration’  of  personal  vision  and  community  involvement  is 
needed,  Woolf  never  suggests  how  it  might  be  accomplished. 

Michael  Rosenthal  sets  himself  a  daunting  task  in  Virginia  Woolf 6  since  he 
intends  this  critical  overview  for  both  the  reader  who  has  read  Woolf  and  needs 
help  and  the  reader  who  has  never  read  the  novels  and  needs  encouragement. 
The  book  designed  to  satisfy  these  aims  is  a  snappy  survey  of  Virginia  Woolf’s 
life  and  literary  activities.  While  Rosenthal  points  out  central  themes,  like  ‘the 
working  of  the  creative  imagination’  and  the  problem  of  isolation,  his  real  - 
and  highly  commendable  -  interest  is  in  ‘the  primacy  of  form  for  Woolf’.  Many 
of  the  judgements  seem  provocatively  subjective;  The  Voyage  Out  and  Night 
and  Day  are  dismissed  as  ‘lamentably  tedious’  for  instance.  But  Rosenthal’s 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  never  wanes,  and  there  are  some  striking  and 
succinct  suggestions  about  the  way  in  which  pattern  contains  meaning  in  the 
fiction.  Chapters  on  the  biographies,  social  criticism,  and  literary  criticism 
widen  the  scope  of  the  book  and  make  this  lively  introduction  a  useful  tool  for 
preliminary  study. 

Beverly  Ann  Schlack’s  illuminating  and  industrious  treatment  of  Woolf’s 
technique  of  allusion87  is  an  important  contribution  to  Woolf  criticism.  A 
careful  examination  of  five  novels  reveals  both  the  extent  and  function  of 
allusiveness  in  the  fiction.  Suited  by  their  ambiguity  to  such  key  themes  as  the 
connection  between  past  and  present,  between  life  and  art,  the  allusions  are 
used  to  clarify  characterisation,  setting,  and  structure.  Schlack  clearly  shows 
the  importance  of  allusions  to  Comus,  Chekhov,  Cymbeline ,  and  the  Grail 
legend  among  others.  More  importantly,  she  suggests  how  the  use  of  allusions 
provided  a  focus  for  Woolf  in  her  ‘search  for  a  remedy  for  the  modern  sense  of 
discontinuity  and  fragmentation’.  They  invoke  literature  as  ‘a  dense  and  richly 


85 Virginia  Woolf:  A  Study  of  Her  Novels,  by  T.  E.  Apter.  Macmillan,  pp  viii+167 
£8.95.  ^ 

86 Virginia  Woolf,  by  Michael  Rosenthal.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  pp  viii  +  270 
£7.95. 

87 Continuing  Presences:  Virginia  Woolfs  Use  of  Literary  Allusion,  by  Beverly  Ann 
Schlack.  University  Park,  Pa.  and  London:  Pennsylvania  State  U.P.  pp.  xii+  195.  £6.45. 
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imaginative  world  of  continuing  presences’.  A  helpful  alphabetical  list  of 
allusions  in  the  novels  (with  explanatory  notes)  is  appended. 

The  third  and  fourth  issues  of  TCL  are  combined  to  form  a  special  double 
issue  on  Woolfs  unpublished  writing.  Susan  M.  Squier  and  Louise  A.  DeSalvo 
edit  and  introduce  a  1906  story,  'The  Journal  of  Mistress  Joan  Martyn’,  an 
early  example  of  Woolf’s  'views  about  the  role  of  woman  as  historian  and  the 
significance  of  women  in  the  history  of  England’.  An  affectionate  ‘spoof 
biography  of  Violet  Dickinson’  is  capably  edited  by  Ellen  Hawkes.  Madeline 
Moore  offers  liberal  transcriptions  from  an  unpublished  version  of  Orlando. 
Finally  Brenda  R.  Silver  edits  manuscript  texts  of  Woolf’s  last  essays,  ‘Anon’ 
and  'The  Reader’,  never  completed.  Both  essays  have  a  common  theme  -  ‘the 
interaction  between  external  circumstances  and  creativity’. 

Woolf’s  view  of  the  common  reader  is  further  defined  in  YR  by  Edward  A. 
Hungerford  who  introduces  and  prints  ‘Byron  and  Mr  Briggs’,  an  essay 
intended  for  the  projected  Reading.  Harold  Fromm  is  surprised  by  critical 
comments  on  Woolfs  presentation  of  sexuality.  In  VQR  he  argues  that  while 
sexual  events  may  be  absent  in  the  fiction,  ‘the  energies  of  sex  abound’.  Robert 
Hunting  (EA)  shows  how  Woolf  misinterpreted  Sterne.  While  she  admired 
him,  it  is  far  from  likely  that  she  was  influenced  by  him. 

The  Autumn  issue  of  BRH ,  devoted  to  The  Voyage  Out ,  opens  with  Louise 
A.  DeSalvo’s  businesslike  attempt  to  date  the  drafts  of  the  novel.  Elizabeth 
Heine  also  looks  at  different  versions;  she  argues  briskly  that  the  final  pub¬ 
lished  novel  shows  Woolf  better  able  to  distance  herself  from  the  heroine 
aesthetically.  Beverly  Ann  Schlack  considers  revisions  to  literary  allusions  in 
the  different  drafts.  Woolf’s  ‘progressive  sophistication’  becomes  apparent  in 
her  refinement  of  allusive  technique  ‘to  achieve  ambiguity  and  suggestive 
power’.  Mitchell  Leaska  sees  Rachel’s  death  as  ‘self-willed’ ;  Woolf’s  revision 
of  crucial  scenes  and  her  introduction  of  Comus  material  supports  his  view  of 
Rachel’s  emotional  character.  Finally,  another  workmanlike  piece  from 
Louise  A.  DeSalvo  compares  1920  American  and  English  editions  of  the 
novel.  Woolf  ‘changed  it  for  the  better’  by  making  it  more  vague  and  universal. 

Other  valuable  work  on  specific  novels  includes  June  M.  Frazer’s  sensitive 
analysis  of  the  classical  Greek  spirit  of  ‘courage  and  repose’  in  Mrs  Dalloway 
(RS).  Mark  Spilka  ( ConL )  finds  something  missing  in  the  passionless  Clarissa. 
She  mourns  Peter  Walsh,  though  the  burden  of  ‘unacknowledged  grief,  guilt, 
and  anger  over  the  death  of  some  beloved  person’  has  ostensibly  been  transfer¬ 
red  to  Septimus.  The  novel  reflects  Woolf’s  own  repressed  sexual  feelings  and 
represents  ‘a  Victorian  impasse,  for  all  its  modern  sexual  frankness’.  Spilka 
applies  the  same  ‘psycho-literary  approach’  to  To  the  Lighthouse  in  Criticism. 
The  novel  was  therapeutic  for  it  allowed  Woolf  to  express  her  love  for  her 
mother  ‘and  so  separate  it  from  those  confused  adolescent  yearnings  for  her 
which  had  acquired  an  erotic  dimension  since  her  death’.  Susan  Dick  discusses 
‘the  evolution  of  “Time  Passes”  ’  in  To  the  Lighthouse  (ESC).  Allen 
McLaurin’s  modest  note  in  N&Q  presents  Lily  Briscoe’s  painting  as  a  symbolic 
and  visual  'fusion  of  the  lighthouse  and  Mrs  Ramsay’.  Betty  Kushen  considers 
the  'manic  fusion’  in  Orlando .  In  L&P  she  reads  the  novel  as  ‘a  search  for  the 
primal  loved  and  lost  object,  for  the  ecstatic  state  of  fusion  with  the  mother’. 
Clifton  Snider,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  in  MLS  that  the  novel  represents  the 
quest  of  Jungian  Selfhood.  The  androgynous  character  reaches  the  state  of 
anima/animus  fusion.  Suzette  Henke  considers  echoes  of  Ulysses  in  The  Years 
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( MBL ).  The  following  were  not  seen:  The  Hogarth  Press  re-issue  of  Woolf’s 
Collected  Essays,  Volume  /;  Ralph  Freedman’s  edition  of  Woolf  essays  enti¬ 
tled  Revaluation  and  Continuity  (U.  of  California  P.),  and  Woolf’s  Three 
Guineas  (Penguin). 

InlUR  William  M.  Murphy  examines  Yeats’s  John  Sherman,  one  of  his  two 
published  short  novels.  The  book  is  thinly  disguised  autobiography  and  treats 
Yeats's  own  spiritual  dilemma,  especially  his  quandary  over  surrendering  poetic 
integrity  for  status. 


2.  Verse 

This  year  sees  a  drop  in  the  number  of  books  published  throughout  the  range 
of  subjects  usually  reviewed.  There  are  few  general  studies.  In  Carpenters  of 
Lightss  Neil  Powell  takes  as  his  starting  point  three  commentaries  on  tradition¬ 
alism  and  modernism:  the  viewpoints  of  Graham  Hough,  Donald  Davie,  and 
Yvor  Winters.  Although  on  the  surface  these  viewpoints  seem  incompatible, 
each  critic  stresses  the  importance  of  clarity  as  a  traditional  concept  in  English 
poetry:  ‘perhaps  all  three  would  agree  that  much  of  the  best  poetry  written  in 
England  since  the  Second  World  War  conforms  to  their  various  notions  of 
clarity  and  marks  a  return  to  the  mainstream’.  The  poetic  achievements  of 
Thom  Gunn,  Donald  Davie,  and  Philip  Larkin  are  examined  in  the  light  of  this 
view  of  the  English  poetic  tradition.  Critical  factions  in  the  1960s  are 
described,  and  a  final  chapter  surveys  contemporary  poets  and  conjectures 
possible  lines  of  development:  poets  such  as  Roy  Fuller,  Peter  Porter,  Douglas 
Dunn,  Michael  Longley,  and  Clive  Wilmer  are  mentioned  here. 

P.  R.  King’s  Nine  Contemporary  Poets 89  is  an  introduction  to  the  work  of 
Philip  Larkin,  Charles  Tomlinson,  Thomas  Gunn,  Ted  Hughes,  Sylvia  Plath, 
Seamus  Heaney,  Douglas  Dunn,  Tom  Paulin,  and  Paul  Mills.  This  is  a  book 
intended  for  novices,  and  the  author  admits  that  ‘This  is  not  a  scholarly 
academic  work’.  Especially  interesting,  however,  is  the  final  chapter,  where 
Douglas  Dunn,  Tom  Paulin,  and  Paul  Mills  give  accounts  of  their  poetry. 

Articles  on  Irish  poetry  continue  to  flourish.  Sean  Lucy  writes  on  ‘Irish 
Poetry  in  English  1978’  ( IUR ).  In  this  lively,  stimulating  piece  contemporary 
Irish  poets  are  grouped  by  province,  the  different  kinds  of  verse  being  written 
and  the  influences  on  that  verse  are  examined,  and  it  is  suggested  that  ‘the  best 
elements  in  these  different  sorts  of  poems  can  be,  and  sometimes  are,  synthes¬ 
ised  -  and  that  when  this  succeeds  we  get  fine  poetry’.  In  Eire  James  Liddy 
writes  on  ‘Ulster  Poets  and  the  Protestant  Muse’.  LitR  has  a  special  issue  on 
‘Irish  Poetry  after  Yeats’. 

Jon  Silkin  edits  The  Penguin  Book  of  First  World  War  Poetry 90.  In  the  long, 
intricate  introduction,  stimulating  starting-points  are  provided  for  the  reader. 
Silkin  analyses  the  works  of  individual  poets,  suggests  ways  of  grouping  the 
poets,  and  raises  key  general  issues.  The  poems  have  been  chosen  on  the  basis 

88 Carpenters  of  Light:  A  Critical  Study  of  Contemporary  British  Poetry,  by  Neil 
Powell.  Manchester,  Lancs.:  Carcanet.  pp.  ii+154.  £6.95. 

"Nine  Contemporary  Poets:  A  Critical  Introduction ,  by  P.  R.  King.  Methuen,  pp. 
x+256.  £3.50. 

90 The  Penguin  Book  of  First  World  War  Poetry,  ed.  by  Jon  Silkin.  Harmondsworth, 
Middx.:  Penguin,  pp.  258.  £1.25. 
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of  excellence,  and,  within  that  criterion,  there  are  some  refreshing  inclusions. 
Among  the  more  expected  representatives  are  Edward  Thomas,  Wilfred 
Owen,  Edmund  Blunden,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  and  Ivor  Gurney.  Herbert 
Read’s  The  End  of  War’  is  also  given  in  its  entirety;  much  from  David  Jones’s 
In  Parenthesis  is  included.  Different  perspectives  are  provided  by  including 
some  American  verse  and  some  poems  translated  from  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  The  overall  result  is  a  first-rate  anthology. 

New  volumes  of  verse  from  Carcanet  include  Simon  Lowy’s  Melusine  and 
the  Nigredo91  and  Paul  Wilkins’s  Pasts92.  Desmond  Egan’s  Woodcutter93  is 
published  by  the  Goldsmith  Press.  Norman  T.  Gates  comments  on  ‘ Images  of 
War  and  Death  of  a  Hero :  Aldington's  Twice-Used  Images’  {MBL).  It  is  shown 
that  ‘in  many  cases  the  sharp  images  and  details  of  trench  life,  which  were  first 
used  in  the  poems,  reappear  in  the  novel’. 

Charles  Osborne’s  biography  of  W.  H.  Auden94  is  a  personal  account  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  friend.  Anecdotal,  rather  unscholarly,  and  sometimes 
self-indulgent,  this  book  contains  material  that  will  be  entertaining  for  the 
general  reader  and  a  little  frustrating  for  the  specialist.  Close  attention  is  not 
given  to  the  works;  the  early  Auden  is  superficially  accounted  for  because  the 
author’s  acquaintance  with  the  poet  started  late  in  Auden’s  career.  However 
no  one  will  be  able  to  resist  the  ‘Obiter  dicta’  section  which  contains  sayings 
such  as  ‘My  face  looks  like  a  wedding-cake  left  out  in  the  rain’.  Readers  may 
care  to  look  up  THES  (14  March  1980)  for  a  commentary  by  the  author  on  the 
genesis  of  the  book. 

In  SR  Austin  Warren’s  ‘The  Quest  for  Auden’  asks  ‘what  kind  of  man  was 
Auden;  why  did  he  leave  his  war-beset  native  England  for  the  United  States; 
and  why,  in  a  secularist  and  positive  age,  did  he  return  to  his  ancestral 
Christianity?’  In  this  biographical  context  analysis  of  the  poetry  is  avoided. 
Margaret  Moan  Rowe’s  ‘Travels  with  a  Poet:  W.  H.  Auden  in  Iceland  and 
China’  {MBL)  compares  the  backgrounds  and  intentions  of  Letters  from 
Iceland  and  Journey  to  a  War.  Excessive  didacticism  marks  Journey  to  a  War: 

Both  books  were  directed  towards  a  general  audience,  but  in  each  the 
weight  given  to  instruction  and  entertainment  was  quite  altered.  Letters 
from  Iceland  finds  its  voice  in  a  moment  of  ease  -  for  the  poet  and  for  the 
period.  Indeed  the  title  implies  that  the  writer  might  well  expect  a  reply: 
time  has  not  run  out  .Journey  to  a  War  is  a  record  of  the  end  of  ease.  With 
its  fixed  and  horrible  destination  its  title,  the  second  travel  book  chron¬ 
icles  the  close  of  the  decade  and  the  end  of  a  decade’s  hopes. 

David  Barton’s  ‘Topography  and  Rhetoric  in  the  Shorter  Poems  of  W.  H. 
Auden’  ( RS )  examines  the  use  of  landscape  throughout  Auden’s  career, 
finding  that 

Auden’s  poetry  is  everywhere  a  maze  of  topographical  references,  that 
his  descriptive  powers  are  used  to  extend  the  range  of  moral  import,  and 

"Melusine  and  the  Nigredo,  by  Simon  Lowy.  Manchester,  Lancs.:  Carcanet.  pp.  63. 
£2. 

92Pasts,  by  Paul  Wilkins.  Manchester,  Lancs.:  Carcanet.  pp.  54.  £2. 

"Woodcutter ,  by  Desmond  Egan.  The  Curragh,  Ireland:  Goldsmith  P.  pp.  39. 

94W.  H.  Auden:  The  Life  of  a  Poet,  by  Charles  Osborne.  Eyre  Methuen,  pp.  336. 
£7.95. 
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that  the  appreciation  of  a  landscape  is  central  to  Auden’s  vision.  A  topo¬ 
graphical  rhetoric  is  the  natural  result  of  these  predilections,  and  the 
result  of  a  methodology  that  dates  back  to  Denham. 

In  NER  Anthony  Hecht  writes  ‘On  W.  H.  Auden’s  “In  Praise  of  Lime¬ 
stone”  ’.  Jane  McClellan  considers  ‘Auden’s  Creative  Relationship  to  Blake, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth’  ( NDQ ).  In  N&Q  Edward  Mendelson  comments 
on  ‘Auden’s  Use  of  “Apolitical”  (Noun)  and  “Navaho”  (Verb)’.  There  are 
three  articles  in  CCrit :  Harald  H.  Ohlendorf’s  ‘W.  H.  Auden:  “In  Memory  of 
Ernst  Toller”  ’,  Peter  H.  Salus’  ‘Englishing  the  Edda'  and  Leif  Sjoberg’s 
‘Translating  with  W.  H.  Auden:  Gunnar  Ekelof’s  Last  Poems’.  In  CompD 
Mark  A.  Roth  has  ‘The  Sound  of  a  Poet  Singing  Loudly:  A  Look  at  Elegy  for 
Young  Lovers'.  In  Windless  Orchard  (1978)  Claude  J.  Summers  contributes 
‘  “And  the  Earth  Can  Still  Astonish”:  W.  H.  Auden  and  the  Landscape  of 
Eros’.  Susan  Willis  writes  on  ‘Auden’s  In  Time  of  War,  Sonnet  XVI’  ( Expl ). 
Arnold  Kettle’s  ‘W.  H.  Auden:  Poetry  and  Politics  in  the  Thirties’  can  be 
found  in  Culture  and  Crisis  in  Britain  in  the  Thirties  edited  by  Jon  Clark, 
Margot  Heinemann,  David  Margolies,  and  Carole  Snee95.  Camille  Pierre 
Laurent’s  ‘Le  Hasard  et  la  necessite  dans  la  poetique  de  W.  H.  Auden’  appears 
in  Hommage  a  Emile  Gasquet  (1920-1977 f* . 

In  PNReview  Richard  Poole  appraises  ‘The  Poetry  of  George  Barker’.  In 
CLC  Miriam  J.  Benkovitz  writes  on  ‘Edmund  Blunden’s  Ghosts’.  Peter  God- 
man  notes  ‘Robert  Bridges  on  English  Quantative  Verse:  An  Unpublished 
Letter’  (N&Q).  Rupert  Brooke  in  Canada ,  edited  by  Sandra  Martin  and  Roger 
Hall97,  has  not  been  available  for  review.  In  ‘The  Cod-Bewildered  Schoolboy’ 
(Eire)  Adrian  Frazier  writes  on  the  later  poetry  of  Austin  Clarke  finding  a 
central  conflict  in  his  attitudes  to  nationalism,  Catholicism,  and  his  own  sexual¬ 
ity:  ‘Clearly,  Clarke  had  lyrical  powers  as  great  as  any  Irish  poet.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  also  had  a  mind  more  hurt  than  the  other  Irish  poets  of  the  century.’ 

Dafydd  Owen  considers  Cynan’s  threefold  achievement98:  as  writer  of  bal¬ 
lads  and  lyrics,  as  Welsh  dramatist,  and  as  Wales’  ‘one  significant  war  poet’; 
this  is  a  clear,  useful,  critical  introduction  in  the  Writers  of  Wales  series.  In 
C&L  there  is  ‘An  Interview  with  Donald  Davie’.  Luce  Bonnerot  has  a  piece  in 
Caliban:  ‘Walter  de  la  Mare  ou  la  transgression  fantastique:  Etude  de  deux 
textes’.  In  ‘Thinking  of  Denis  Devlin’  (Eire)  William  G.  Downey  Jr  discusses 
Devlin’s  career  as  diplomatist  and  man  of  letters,  and  makes  an  interesting 
comparison  of  Devlin’s  ‘Lough  Derg’  with  Patrick  Kavanagh’s  poem  with  the 
same  title. 

A.  D.  Moody’s  excellent  Thomas  Stearns  Eliot:  Poet 99  interprets  the  whole 
range  of  Eliot’s  creative  writing,  the  term  ‘interpret’  here  having  a  complex 
connotation.  The  underlying  premise  is  that  Eliot’s 

poetry  is  a  comprehensive  and  coherent  articulation  of  sensibility,  which 

95 Culture  and  Crisis  in  Britain  in  the  Thirties ,  ed.  by  Jon  Clark,  Margot  Heinemann, 
David  Margolies,  and  Carole  Snee.  Lawrence  &  Wishart.  pp.  279. 

96 Hommage  a  Emile  Gasquet  (1920-1977),  foreword  by  Pierre  Marambaud.  Paris: 
Belles  Lettres.  (1978).  pp.  228. 

97 Rupert  Brooke  in  Canada,  ed.  by  Sandra  Martin  and  Roger  Hall.  Toronto-  PMA 
(1978).  pp.  154. 

™Cynan,  by  Dafydd  Owen.  Cardiff:  U.  of  Wales  P.  pp.  95.  £1.50. 

99 Thomas  Stearns  Eliot:  Poet,  by  A.  D.  Moody.  C.U.P.  pp.  xv+365.  £12.50. 
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would  make  us  see  the  world  and  ourselves  in  a  certain  way,  and  which 
would  have  us  live  in  the  light  of  its  vision.  To  treat  it  as  if  it  were  merely 
thinking  about  things  is  not  only  to  mistake  its  nature,  but  to  underesti¬ 
mate  its  potency  in  the  minds  of  its  readers. 

Moody’s  book  is  so  valuable  because  it  sustains  a  commitment  to  that 
premise.  Most  commentary  on  modern  poetry  mistakes  interpretation  as  a 
process  of  translating  into  prose:  this  study  -  in  which  the  critical  poise  is 
admirable  and  the  fresh  enthusiasm  infectious  -  never  deviates  into  the  com¬ 
mon  error  of  speaking  about  the  poetry  as  if  it  were  another  thing.  Students  of 
Eliot  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  forceful  and  subtle  account  of  a  fine  mind 
responding  to  the  poetry  of  Eliot’s  verse. 

Brian  Lee’s  Theory  and  Personality 100  uses  as  its  starting-point  Eliot’s  over¬ 
riding  interest  in  impersonality.  Connections  are  made  between  the  theories  of 
the  objective  correlative,  dissociation  of  sensibility,  and  tradition,  ‘utterances 
which  revolve  about  the  central  attempt  to  achieve  an  Impersonality  which  will 
be  a  transcendence  of  a  formless  age  and  fulfilment  as  a  poet’.  ‘Tradition  and 
the  Individual  Talent’  is  closely  analysed;  the  significance  of  ‘personality’  as  a 
term  in  the  criticism  is  explored;  the  relation  between  individual  personality 
and  society  is  examined.  It  is  stressed  that  Eliot  was  misled,  perhaps  by  the 
scientific  nature  of  the  culture  out  of  which  he  wrote,  into  thinking 

that  impersonality  is  the  opposite  of  personality,  when  it  need  not  be. 
Instead  it  can  be  a  transformation  of  personality  where  personality  does 
not  extinguish  itself;  and  expansion,  free  from  the  ego-selfhood,  when 
both  terms,  essential  for  ordinary  discourse  (without  both  we  would  not 
know  what  we  were  talking  about)  become  superfluous. 

Audrey  T.  Rodgers  has  a  section  on  Eliot  in  her  book  on  dance  imagery  in 
the  work  of  four  poets101.  A  preliminary  chapter  examines  the  cultural  milieu 
that  influenced  the  poets'  choice  of  the  dance  motif:  Isadora  Duncan’s  mode  of 
dance,  the  contemporary  interest  in  myth  and  rite,  the  work  of  Ezra  Pound,  W. 
B.  Yeats  and  Walt  Whitman  are  important.  Eliot’s  use  of  the  dance  image  is 
significant  in  various  senses: 

In  Eliot’s  poetry,  as  in  myth,  dance  harmonizes  life  and  death,  stillness 
and  motion,  form  and  spirit.  Dartce  affirms  for  Eliot,  as  for  Yeats,  the 
creative  impulse  embodied  in  patterned  movements.  .  .Simultaneously, 
dance  becomes  a  symbol  for  the  triumph  of  pure  art  .  .  .  Dance  would 
appear  to  be  an  expression  for  Eliot  of  the  unified  sensibility,  external¬ 
izing  in  patterned  movements  states  of  feeling  that  are  otherwise  inex¬ 
pressible. 

In  Leaves  of  Quest 102  Robert  Page  Newton  discusses  Eliot’s  treatment  of 
love  -  romantic,  erotic,  and  spiritual  -  in  the  early  verse  from  poems  published 

100Theory  and  Personality:  The  Significance  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  Criticism ,  by  Brian  Lee. 
Athlone  P.  pp.  148.  £9.95. 

101The  Universal  Drum:  Dance  Imagery  in  the  Poetry  of  Eliot,  Crane,  Roethke,  and 
Williams ,  by  Audrey  T.  Rodgers.  University  Park,  Pa.  and  London:  The  Pennsylvania 
State  U.P.  pp.  196.  £8. 

102 Leaves  of  Quest:  A  Fundamental  Exploration  of  Love  in  the  Early  Poetry  ofT.  S. 
Eliot,  by  Robert  Page  Newton.  New  York:  Vantage  P.  pp.  x  +  91.  $5.95. 
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in  school  magazines  to  Ash  Wednesday .  Several  books  on  Eliot  have  been 
unavailable  for  review;  these  include  Lewis  Freed’s  T.  S.  Eliot:  The  Critic  as 
Philosopher103 ,  Marion  Montgomery’s  Eliot’s  Reflective  Journey  to  the  Gar¬ 
den 104,  and  Wolfgang  Riehle’s  T.  S.  Eliot105. 

There  are  two  articles  on  Eliot  in  RS.  Shyamal  Bagchee  discovers  some 
‘Echoes  from  Walden  in  Eliot’s  “Portrait  of  a  Lady”  ’,  arguing  that  ‘Although 
these  are  minor  echoes  which  shed  no  profound  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
poem,  they  are  interesting  because  they  provide  various  links  between  Eliot 
and  his  American  background’.  Robert  F.  Fleissner’s  ‘Prufrock’s  Ricardian 
Posture’  relates  Prufrock  to  Richard  II,  arguing  that  Eliot  ‘did  not  have 
Shakespeare’s  Richard  II  as  such  in  mind,  but  Walter  Pater’s  understanding  of 
the  dramatist’s  version  in  the  Appreciations’ .  Lewis  Turco’s  ‘ The  Waste  Land 
Reconsidered’  (SR )  argues  that  Pound’s  editing  of  the  poem  ‘was  a  singular  act 
of  genius’.  Eliot’s  repudiation  of  the  notes  to  his  poem  meant  his  acceptance  of 
Pound’s  editing,  and  his  grasping  of  ‘the  principles  of  musical  syntax  and 
structure’.  Eleanor  Cook’s  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Carthaginian  Peace’  (ELH) 
comments  on  ‘Eliot’s  vision  of  imperial  apocalypse  in  The  Waste  Land ,  work¬ 
ing  from  the  hypothesis  that  a  vision  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Empire  lies 
behind  Eliot’s  vision  of  London  and  the  British  Empire’.  In  WLT  John  E. 
Jackson  examines  ‘Rilke,  Eliot  and  Bonnefoy  as  Readers  of  Baudelaire’.  The 
opening  of  ‘Prufrock’  and  a  passage  from  The  Waste  Land  are  analysed  in 
terms  of  Baudelaire’s  influence.  It  is  seen  that,  for  Eliot,  Baudelaire  and  Dante 
are  ‘the  major  models  of  the  spiritualization  process  Eliot  assigns  to  poetry  - 
Eliot’s  own  aim,  so  to  speak,  consisting  in  the  modern  realization,  based  on 
Baudelaire’s  Paris  image,  of  Dante’s  symbolic  power’.  In  NLH  Marshall 
McLuhan  writes  on  ‘Pound,  Eliot,  and  the  Rhetoric  of  The  Waste  Land’ .  The 
original  four-part  division  of  the  poem  is  investigated,  and  it  is  shown  how 
Pound  urged  Eliot  to  change  the  structure  to  the  five -division  pattern  of 
classical  rhetoric,  in  ComQ.  Narasingh  Srivastava  investigates  ‘The  Upanishad 
in  The  Waste  Land’.  William  V.  Spanos  has  a  paper  in  Boundary.  ‘Repetition 
in  The  Waste  Land :  A  Phenomenological  De-Struction’.  M.  Christopher 
Pecheux  writes  ‘In  Defense  of  “Death  by  Water”  ’  ( ConL ). 

Nancy  R.  Comley’s  ‘From  Narcissus  to  Tiresias:  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Use  of 
Metamorphosis’  (MLR)  examines  the  early  poetry’s  preoccupation  with  the 
changing  self.  The  Tiresias  figure  first  appears  as  Narcissus  in  ‘The  Death  of 
Saint  Narcissus’  and  ‘Narcissus’s  sexual  transformation  can  be  seen  as  an 
experimental  version  of  the  various  sexual  memories  of  Tiresias,  for  the 
different  voices  of  The  Waste  Land  can  be  read  as  a  series  of  transformations  of 
men  and  women  as  lost  souls  caught  on  the  wheel  of  birth  and  death'.  Jewel 
Spears  Brooker  writes  on  ‘The  Structure  of  Eliot’s  “Gerontion”:  An  Interpre¬ 
tation  Based  on  Bradley’s  Doctrine  of  the  Semantic  Nature  of  Truth'  (ELH). 
Bradley’s  idealist  principles  are  closely  examined  in  order  to  argue  that  ‘The 
many  fragments  in  “Gerontion”  are  not  dissolved  into  a  unity;  they  are 


103T.  S.  Eliot:  The  Critic  as  Philosopher,  by  Lewis  Freed.  West  Lafayette,  Ind.:  Purdue 
U.P.  pp.  272. 

104Eliot’s  Reflective  Journey  to  the  Garden,  by  Marion  Montgomery.  Troy,  N.Y.: 
Whitson,  pp.  170. 

105T.  S.  Eliot,  by  Wolfgang  Riehle.  Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche.  pp.  198. 
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comprehended  as  objects  in  a  unified  situation  which  finally  includes  the 
reader’. 

In  LHY  John  Kwan-Terry  examines  ‘The  Structure  of  Rhythm  and  Meaning 
in  Ash  Wednesday' .  In  ESA  John  Ferguson  analyses  Ash  Wednesday  as  a 

major  examination  of  the  painful  moment  of  transition  in  which  several 
patterns  coexist,  the  passage  from  youth  to  age,  the  passage  from  unfaith 
to  faith,  the  passage  from  an  old  poetic  to  a  new,  the  passage  from  sexu¬ 
ality  to  a  sexuality  sublimated,  the  passage  from  life  to  death,  and  the 
passage  from  death  to  life.  All  through  these  are  taken  up  into  the 
mystical  passage  through  darkness  into  light,  with  the  experiences  of 
Dante  and  John  of  the  Cross  always  in  the  background  and  often  in  the 
foreground. 

Andrew  Kennedy  looks  at  ‘The  Speaking  “I”  in  Four  Quartets'  ( ES ).  The 
various  T  voices  are  distinguished  in  order  to  raise  the  issues  of  how  these 
voices  ‘change  and  control  the  movement  of  Four  Quartets',  what  the  connec¬ 
tion  is,  in  the  poetry,  ‘between  Eliot’s  early  idea  of  “impersonality”  and  his 
later  admiration  for  the  expression  of  “personality”  and  ‘the  effect  of  the 
poet's  intrusive  presence  in  Four  Quartets  on  the  poem’s  structure  and  style’. 
In  SR  George  S.  Lensing’s  ‘ Four  Quartets  in  Rehearsal’  examines  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  poem. 

William  E.  Meyer  Jr  writes  on  ‘T.  S.  Eliot:  Biography,  Poetry  and  Anglo- 
Catholicism’  (ArQ).  In  New  Fugano  Review,  John  Holloway  considers  ‘Three 
Poems,  Three  Obscurities:  Eliot,  Mandel’stam,  Montale’.  In  MQ  Madeleine 
Kisner  examines  ‘Eliot’s  Quest  for  Man’s  Significance’.  Vincent  B.  Leitch  has 
a  paper  in  SAB:  ‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  Poetry  of  Religious  Desolation’.  Carol  Arvins 
writes  on  ‘Eliot  and  Olesa:  Versions  of  the  Anti-Hero’  ( CRCF  ).  Vicki  Mahaf- 
fey’s  ‘  “The  Death  of  Saint  Narcissus”  and  “Ode”:  Two  Suppressed  Poems  by 
T.  S.  Eliot’  {AF)  argues  that,  by  omitting  these  confessional  poems  from  the 
American  version  of  Ara  Vos  Prec,  ‘Eliot  was  attempting  to  emphasize  in  his 
collected  poetry  the  rational  aesthetic  attitude  that  he  so  appreciated  in 
Jonson,  Gautier  and  Laforgue’.  Robert  Currie’s  ‘Eliot  and  the  Tarot’  (EFH) 
examines  the  history  and  the  symbolic  systems  of  the  tarot  suggesting  that 
Eliot  had  read  A.  E.  Waite’s  The  Key  to  the  Tarot  and  had  in  mind  the 
Waite-Smith  pack  of  cards  in  The  Waste  Fand.  It  is  noted  that  ‘Waite  was  not 
simply  a  scholarly  and  literary  writer  on  recondite  myths;  he  was  above  all  a 
man  who  attempted  to  give  a  Christian  cast  to  the  late  Victorian  occult  arcana’. 
The  conclusion  to  this  interesting  investigation  takes  us  back  to  Eliot’s  life  at 
the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  poem:  ‘Now,  much  in  The  Waste  Fand  goes  to 
strengthen  Lyndall  Gordon’s  argument  that  the  poem  is  the  “spiritual  auto¬ 
biography  of  its  author,  who,  at  least  in  this  period  of  his  life,  stood  in  a 
profoundly  problematical  relationship  to  a  Christian  Faith  that  he  glimpsed, 
still  darkly,  in  the  hazy  glass  of  metaphysics  and  mysticism”  ’. 

There  are  two  articles  on  Eliot  in  T wentieth  Century  American  Criticism:  Inter¬ 
disciplinary  Approaches106,  edited  by  Raj  Nath  (1977):  M.  K.  Naik’s  ‘Religion 
and  Literature:  The  failure  oiThe  Family  Reunion'  and  Raj  Nath’s  ‘Eliot  and  the 


106Eliot  in  Twentieth  Century  American  Criticism:  Interdisciplinary  Approaches ,  ed.  by 
Raj  Nath.  New  Delhi:  Gulab  Vazirani  for  Arnold-Heinemann.  (1977).  pp.  xv+302. 
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Renaissance’.  Two  papers  are  to  be  found  in  Essays  in  Modem  Criticism 107  edited 
by  Raj  Nath  and  William  I.  Elliot  (1976):  Ram  Sewak  Singh’s ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  New 
Criticism’  and  Raj  Nath’s ‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  Impersonal  Theory:  A  Reconsideration'.  In 
Figures  in  a  Ground:  Canadian  Essays  on  Modern  Literature  Collected  in 
Honour  of  Sheila  Watson108,  edited  by  Diane  Bessai  and  David  Jackel,  Mar¬ 
shall  McLuhan  has  a  paper:  ‘Rhetorical  Spirals  in  Four  Quartets'.  In  Essays 
and  Studies:  Festchrift  in  Honour  of  Prof.  K.  Viswanatham 109,  edited  by  G.  V. 
L.  N.  Sarma,  Shiva  M.  Pandeya  contributes  ‘Theory  of  Style:  A  Note  on  the 
Ideas  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  Northrop  Frye,  and  Mammata’. 

Timothy  Kidd  writes  on  ‘Hassan :  The  Road  to  the  Haymarket’  (ThR ).  Allan 
E.  Austin’s  Roy  Fuller 110  has  not  been  available  for  review.  In  BForum  Erika 
Duncan  has  a  paper:  ‘The  Silent  Poet:  Profile  of  David  Gascoyne’.  James  F. 
Carens’  Surpassing  Wit:  Oliver  St.  John  Gogarty,  His  Poetry  and  His  Prose 111 
has  not  been  available  for  review.  Katherine  Snipes  surveys  the  career  of 
Robert  Graves112.  As  an  introductory  study  to  the  critical  theory,  the  mythol¬ 
ogy,  the  novels,  and  the  poems,  the  book  should  appeal  to  the  general  reader; 
however,  for  specialists  on  the  poetry  there  is  little  of  substance.  In  ES, 
Jean-Paul  Foster  writes  on  ‘The  Gravesian  Poem  or  Language  III  -  Treated’. 

Arthur  E.  McGuinness  examines  ‘The  Craft  of  Diction:  Revision  in  Seamus 
Heaney’s  Poems’  ( IUR ).  ‘Act  of  Union’,  ‘Punishment’  and  ‘Funeral  Rites’  are 
scrutinised  in  their  various  stages  of  composition,  and  it  is  found  that  ‘The 
shape  and  argument  of  the  poems  as  they  appear  in  North  result  from  much 
revision  and  elaboration’.  In  ArielE  David  Lloyd  discusses  ‘The  Two  Voices  of 
Seamus  Heaney’s  North' .  The  differences  of  tone,  technique,  approach,  and 
subject  matter  in  Parts  I  and  II  are  shown  to  obscure  the  underlying  unity  of  the 
volume: 

in  both  sections  the  poet  reveals  his  complex  attitude  to  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  his  doubts  and  his  feelings  of  remorse.  The  poems  of  Part  I  are 
involved  with  reaching  back  to  origins  and  with  parallel  historical 
developments  which  might  help  in  understanding  the  Ulster  problems. 

In  Part  II  Heaney  sacrifices  his  concern  for  historical  connections  and  a 
useful  symbology  for  a  poetry  which  closely  involves  the  poet  himself. 

In  DQR  Robert  Druce  records  an  interview  with  Seamus  Heaney,  as  does 
James  Randall  in  Ploughshares .  Rita  Zoutenbier  writes  on  ‘The  Matter  of 
Ireland  and  the  Poetry  of  Seamus  Heaney’  (DQR). 

Humphrey  Clucas  celebrates  ‘Heath-Stubbs  at  Sixty’  (Agenda ).  Agenda  also 
has  a  Geoffrey  Hill  special  issue  containing  some  valuable  contributions: 

107 Essays  in  Modern  Criticism,  ed.  by  Raj  Nath  and  William  I.  Elliott.  Allahabad: 
Mahal.  (1976)  pp.  176. 

108 Figures  in  a  Ground:  Canadian  Essays  on  Modern  Literature  Collected  in  Honor  of 
Sheila  Watson,  ed.  by  Diane  Bessai  and  David  Jackel.  Saskatoon:  Western  Producer 
Prairie.  (1978).  pp.  xii  +  365. 

imEssays  and  Studies:  Festschrift  in  Honour  of  Prof.  K.  Viswanatham,  ed.  by  G.  V.  L. 
N.  Sarma.  Machilipatnam:  Triveni.  (1977).  pp.  v+116. 

u0Roy  Fuller,  by  Allan  E.  Austin.  TEAS  253.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne. 

111 Surpassing  Wit:  Oliver  St.  John  Gogarty,  His  Poetry  and  His  Prose,  by  James  F. 
Carens.  New  York:  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  266. 

112 Robert  Graves ,  by  Katherine  Snipes.  New  York:  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co 
pp.  x  +  222.  $13.50. 
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Merle  Brown  writes  on  ‘Geoffrey  Hill’s  “Funeral  Music”  Cathrael  Kazin 
contributes  ‘  “Across  a  Wilderness  of  Retrospection”:  A  Reading  of  Geoffrey 
Hill’s  Lachrimae'-,  W.  S.  Milne,  John  Peck,  and  Jeffrey  Wainwright  have 
papers  on  Tenebrae  and  Milne  considers  ‘  “Decreation”  in  Geoffrey  Hill’s 
Lachrimae'.  In  an  intricate  and  detailed  contribution  t oArielE,  Milne  discus¬ 
ses  the  Mercian  Hymns  as  ‘not  only  prose-poems  but  songs  of  praise  which 
worship  and  celebrate  the  rhythms  and  beauty  of  Mercia,  both  past  and 
present,  at  the  same  time  as  they  assimilate  the  paradoxes  and  sufferings  of 
man  over  a  period  of  one  thousand  years  up  to  Hill’s  own  childhood  and 
adolescence’.  In  English  John  Needham  elaborates  on  the  three  types  of  idiom 
that  he  finds  in  the  Mercian  Hymns  sequence:  ‘first,  a  modern  idiom  with 
archaic  under-currents;  second,  a  predominantly  archaic  idiom  imposed  on  a 
modern  context;  and,  third,  a  more  equal  blend  of  old  and  new’.  John  Haffen- 
den's  ‘From  Ibsen  to  Hill’  (PNReview)  comments  on  Hill’s  English  version  of 
Brand.  In  SoR  Merle  Brown’s  ‘  “Flesh  of  Abnegation”:  The  Poems  of  Geof¬ 
frey  Hill'  contends  that  ‘Hill  is  too  acute  not  to  recognise  the  Eliotic  aspect  in 
his  own  revulsion  to  Eliot’.  ‘History  as  Poetry’,  ‘An  Order  of  Service’,  ‘The 
Stone  Man’,  ‘September  Song’,  ‘Ovid  in  the  Third  Reich’  and  the  second  of  the 
‘Three  Baroque  Meditations’  are  analysed  in  this  context.  The  crucial  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  ‘Eliot’s  conscience  compels  him  to  turn  away  from  the  flesh.  Hill 
will  not  allow  himself  the  comfort  of  such  withdrawn  hiddenness’. 

Ted  Hughes’s  new  volume,  Moortown113,  is  published  by  Faber.  Margaret 
Dickie  Uroff’s  Sylvia  Plath  and  Ted  Hughes 114  ‘examines  their  poetic  collab¬ 
oration  in  order  to  see  how  it  influenced  their  devlopment’,  arguing  against  the 
common  grouping  of  each  according  to  nationality.  A  stimulating  introduction 
probes  the  correspondence  between  the  poets’  work,  showing  that  their 
development  was  along  parallel  lines.  The  shared  outlook  on  poetry  as  ‘a  raid 
on  the  inner  life,  a  breakthrough  into  taboo  territory’  is  considered  prior  to 
detailed  discussions  of  the  major  volumes  of  verse  by  both  poets  up  to  and 
including  Crow.  It  is  seen  that  Plath  turned  immediately  to  Hughes’s  subjects 
and,  in  response  to  Hughes,  ‘moved  inward  and  began  to  explore  her  own 
background  and  its  mythic  associations’;  she  learned  from  the  exercises  in 
meditation  which  she  practised  with  Hughes,  and  only  with  the  late  poems  did 
she  break  clear  of  all  influences.  Hughes  was  affected  by  Plath  in  more  subtle 
ways  -  for  example  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and,  importantly,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  myth  of  the  creative -destructive  female  ruler  of  the  underworld. 
This  study  is  careful  to  concentrate  on  the  literary  bond,  never  trespassing  into 
the  territory  of  gossip.  In  CritQ  Felicity  Currie  has  a  paper:  ‘Poet  as  Maker: 
Reflections  on  Ted  Hughes’s  “To  Paint  a  Water-Lily”  ’.  Anne  Williams  writes 
on  ‘Hughes’  “Hawk  Roosting”  ’  ( Expl ).  In  The  Fool  and  the  Trickster:  Studies 
in  Honour  of  Enid  Welsford ,  edited  by  Paul  V.  A.  Williams115,  Graham 
Bradshaw  has  a  paper  on  ‘Ted  Hughes’  “Crow”  as  Trickster-Hero’. 

John  X.  Cooper’s  ‘The  Writing  of  the  Seen  World:  David  Jones’s  In  Paren¬ 
thesis’  (UTQ)  analyses  ‘Jones’s  consummate  skill  in  visual  imaging’.  In  Mosaic 

113Moortown,  by  Ted  Hughes.  Faber,  pp.  170.  hb  £5.25,  pb  £1.95. 

114Sylvia  Plath  and  Ted  Hughes ,  by  Margaret  Dickie  Uroff.  Urbana,  Ill.:  U.  of  Illinois 
P.  pp.  x  +  235.  £6.95. 

llbThe  Fool  and  the  Trickster:  Studies  in  Honour  of  Enid  Welsford ,  edited  by  Paul  V. 
A.  Williams.  Cambridge:  D.  S.  Brewer;  Totowa,  N.J.:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  142. 
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Thomas  Dilworth  comments  on  ‘The  Anagogical  Form  of  The  Anathemata' . 
Peter  Kavanagh’s  biography  of  his  brother116  derives  its  title  in  this  way: 
‘Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Patrick  warned  me  in  a  letter  that  I  was  the  sacred 
keeper  of  his  sacred  conscience .  To  fulfil  that  command  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
writing  this  book’.  Full  of  personal  anecdote,  reproducing  interesting  articles 
from  journals,  and  containing  previously  unpublished  letters  and  photographs, 
the  life  is  intimately  and  movingly  researched  and  documented.  John  Nemo’s 
Patrick  Kavanagh 117  has  not  been  available  for  review.  In  Paintbrush  Richard 
F.  Fleck  has  ‘A  Glance  at  Patrick  Kavanagh’.  In  Mosaic  John  Wilson  Foster 
re-appraises  Kavanagh’s  poetry  and  Weldon  Thornton  has  a  paper:  ‘Virgin 
Queen  or  Hungry  Fiend?  The  Failure  of  Imagination  in  Patrick  Kavanagh’s 
The  Great  Hunger'. 

In  LitR  there  is  recorded  an  interview  with  Brendan  Kennedy.  Peggy  Broder 
writes  on  ‘Images  of  the  Feminine  in  the  Poetry  of  Thomas  Kinsellaj  ( CJIS ).  In 
‘Braking  the  Shell  of  Solitude:  Some  Poems  of  Thomas  Kinsella’  (Eire)  Peggy 
F.  Broder  writes  appreciatively  on  Kinsella’s  Notes  from  the  Land  of  the  Dead 
and  other  Poems,  One,  and  A  Technical  Supplement.  In  Genre  Hugh  Kenner 
has  a  paper:  ‘Thomas  Kinsella:  An  Anecdote  and  Some  Reflections’.  Keith 
Cushman’s  ‘Larkin’s  Landscapes’  ( MBL )  proposes  that  Philip  Larkin’s  poetry 
‘is  written  to  the  measure  of  the  contemporary  English  city,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  constitutes  the  fag  end  of  the  tradition  of  English  nature  poetry’.  The 
Yeats-influenced  nature  poetry  of  The  North  Ship  gives  way  to  the  attitude  in 
the  mature  poetry:  ‘Larkin’s  landscapes  and  cityscapes  are  almost  always 
presented  by  way  of  restating  his  central  themes  of  frustration  and  loss.’  In 
‘Explosion’  we  find  a  cosmic  vision,  ‘the  landscape  he  would  prefer  to  believe 
in’.  Neil  Corcoran  has  a  paper  in  Agenda :  ‘Poems  without  Excuses:  Some 
Notes  on  Peter  Levi’. 

Bruce  Griffiths  writes  on  Saunders  Lewis118,  stressing  the  nationalist  com¬ 
mitment  that  led  to  Lewis’s  political  involvement.  The  poems  form  a  small  but 
important  part  of  Lewis’s  creative  achievement.  The  point  is  made  that  it  is 
only  in  the  original  Welsh  that  the  poems  can  truly  be  appreciated  for  their 
quality  and  significance. 

Alan  Munton  edits  Wyndham  Lewis’s  Collected  Poems  and  Plays119. 
Explanatory,  textual,  and  bibliographical  notes  are  provided  to  the  following 
works:  ‘Grignolles’,  One-Way  Song,  Enemy  of  the  Stars  (both  the  version  of 
1914,  and  that  of  1932),  The  Ideal  Giant,  Physics  of  the  Not-Self,  and  two 
previously  unpublished  poems  and  fragments.  C.  H.  Sisson  provides  a  helpful 
introduction. 

In  BB  Michael  K.  Glenday  contributes  "Hugh  MacDiarmid:  A  Bibliography 
of  Criticism,  1924-78’.  The  11  November  Aquarius  is  in  honour  of  Hugh 
MacDiarmid.  Included  are  a  number  of  new  poems  by  Scottish  writers  and 
several  accounts  of  ‘What  it  feels  like  to  be  a  Scottish  Poet’.  Douglas  Dunn 
guest  edits  the  issue;  he  speculates  about  the  legacy  of  MacDiarmid,  realising 

116Sacred  Keeper:  A  Biography  of  Patrick  Kavanagh,  by  Peter  Kavanagh.  The  Cur- 
ragh,  Ireland:  The  Goldsmith  P.  pp.  403.  £4.40. 

117 Patrick  Kavanagh,  by  John  Nemo.  TEAS  267.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  166. 

lieSaunders  Lewis,  by  Bruce  Griffiths.  Cardiff:  U.  of  Wales  P.  pp.  139.  £1.50. 

119Wyndham  Lewis:  Collected  Poems  and  Plays,  ed.  by  Alan  Munton.  Manchester, 
Lancs.:  Carcanet.  pp.  229.  £6.95. 
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that  ‘His  influence  is  not  pervasive  in  contemporary  Scottish  poetry’  and 
hoping  for  ‘a  more  intelligent,  a  cooler,  more  productive,  more  unifying 
approach  to  MacDiarmid’s  work’.  G.  S.  Fraser  writes  ‘In  Memory  of  Mac- 
Diarmid’.  W.  R.  Aitken’s  ‘On  Editing  The  Complete  Poems  of  Hugh  Mac- 
Diarmid’  emphasises  that  ‘the  edition  now  published  is  very  much  the  poet’s 
own'.  A  snippet  is  included  from  an  interview  given  by  MacDiarmid  in  Dublin 
to  Micheal  O.  hUanachain  of  RTE.  In  ConL  Nancy  Gish  Records  ‘An  interview 
with  Hugh  MacDiarmid’.  The  interviewer  expresses  her  admiration:  ‘My 
deepest  impressions  were  of  MacDiarmid's  intensity,  his  rare  wisdom,  and  his 
undiminished  passion  for  poetry,  politics,  culture,  life.’  In  SSL  Alexander 
Scott  also  records  ‘An  Interview  with  Hugh  MacDiarmid’. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Louis  MacNeice 120,  edited  by  E.  R.  Dodds,  is  now 
available  in  paperback.  The  volume  contains  all  the  poetry  written  between 
1925  and  1948  that  Louis  MacNeice  wished  to  preserve  and  all  the  poems 
from  the  five  volumes  published  between  1949  and  1963.  A  small  group  of 
translations  is  also  included.  In  Culture  and  Crisis  in  Britain  in  the  Thirties121, 
Margot  Heinemann  has  an  article :  ‘Louis  MacNeice,  John  Cornford,  and  Clive 
Branson:  Three  Left-Wing  Poets’. 

Corliss  Lamont  and  Lansing  Lamont  edit  Letters  of  John  Masefield  to 
Florence  Lamont122.  The  correspondence  between  the  poet  and  the  banker’s 
wife  spanned  nearly  four  decades:  ‘in  Masefield,  Florence  had  found  a  warm 
and  informing  link  to  the  fascinating  inner  world  of  English  letters;  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  Masefield  had  discovered  a  generous  and  understanding  spirit  who  might 
help  his  and  his  country’s  fortunes  through  her  influence  in  America.’  From 
more  than  two  thousand  letters  about  three  hundred  have  been  selected  here 
to  demonstrate  Masefield’s  wide  interests.  These  warmly  affectionate  letters 
are  a  joy  to  read.  Constance  Babington-Smith’s  John  Masefield:  A  Biography123 
has  been  unavailable  for  review,  as  has  Adelheid  Gfollner’s  John  Masefields 
Stellung  zum  Religidsen124 . 

An  interview  with  John  Montague  is  to  be  found  in  LitR.  In  CJIS  Thomas 
Dillon  Redshaw  has  a  paper:  ‘Location  as  Vocation:  John  Montague’s  “The 
Northern  Gate’’  ’.  Elgin  W.  Mellown’s  Edwin  Muir 125  and  Michael  J.  Phillips’s 
Edwin  Muir:  A  Master  of  Modern  Poetry 126  have  not  been  available  for  review. 
In  PBSA  J.  C.  Hilson  has  a  paper:  ‘Edwin  Muir  and  the  Weekly  Westminster : 
Addenda  to  Mellown  and  Hoy’.  In  EA  Anne-Marie  Le  Bon-Dodat  examines 
‘Le  Motif  de  la  rencontre  dans  la  poesie  d‘Edwin  Muir’.  Maurice  Harmon’s 


120The  Collected  Poems  of  Louis  MacNeice,  ed.  by  E.  R.  Dodds.  Faber,  pp.  xviii  +  575. 
pb  £4.50. 

121Culture  and  Crisis  in  Britain  in  the  Thirties,  ed.  by  Jon  Clark,  Margot  Heinemann, 
David  Margolies,  and  Carole  Snee.  Lawrence  &  Wishart.  pp.  279. 

122Letters  of  John  Masefield  to  Florence  Lamont,  ed.  by  Corliss  Lamont  and  Lansing 
Lamont.  Macmillan,  pp.  288.  £20. 

123John  Masefield:  A  Biography ,  by  Constance  Babington-Smith.  New  York:  Macmil¬ 
lan.  1978. 

124John  Masefields  Stellung  zum  Religidsen,  by  Adelheid  Gfollner.  SSELPD  No.  47. 
Salzburg:  U.  of  Salzburg,  pp.  129. 

125Edwin  Muir,  by  Elgin  W.  Mellown.  TEAS  248.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  187. 
126Edwin  Muir:  A  Master  of  Modern  Poetry,  by  Michael  J.  Phillips.  Idianapolis.  Ind.: 
Hackett.  1978.  pp.  161. 
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Richard  Murphy:  Poet  of  Two  Traditions 127  has  not  been  available  for  review. 
In  PAus  Dennis  O’Driscoll  writes  on  ‘The  Poetry  of  Richard  Murphy’. 

In  Sven  Backman’s  Tradition  Transformed:  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Wilfred 
Owen 128  it  is  contended  that  Owen’s 

position  as  one  of  the  major  poets  of  the  First  World  War  has  never 
really  been  questioned  by  anybody,  but  his  importance  as  a  formative 
influence  on  later  poets  such  as  Stephen  Spender,  Cecil  Day  Lewis, 
Dylan  Thomas,  and  Ted  Hughes,  has  been  obscured  and  overlooked  by 
critics  brought  up  in  the  Leavis  tradition. 

A  major  part  of  the  discussion  centres  on  the  ways  in  which  Owen’s  later 
poetry  manifests  a  tension  between  tradition  and  innovation.  Owen’s  use  of 
sound  effects  is  detailed:  ‘Owen  showed  a  marked  interest  in  the  pure  sound  of 
poetry  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  and  his  experiments  with  half¬ 
rhymes  and  pararhymes  only  represent  a  further  development  of  an  obsession 
with  the  sound  dimension  of  poetry  that  began  very  early.’  ‘Strange  Meeting’  is 
looked  at  in  considerable  detail  in  this  context.  The  much  dealt-with  subject  of 
Owen’s  experimentation  with  inexact  rhymes  is  given  a  new  investigation  with 
a  fresh  approach.  Owen  scholarship  is  taken  into  account  throughout.  In  SN 
Sven  Backman  has  an  article:  ‘Wilfred  Owen’s  Rhyming  Once  More’.  Donald 
A.  Heneghan’s  A  Concordance  to  the  Poems  and  Fragments  of  Wilfred  Owen 129 
has  not  been  available  for  review. 

Dominic  Hibberd  has  a  note:  ‘Some  Contemporary  Allusions  in  Poems  by 
Rosenberg,  Owen,  and  Sassoon’  (N&Q)  and  writes  on  ‘Wilfred  Owen  and  the 
Georgians’  (RES).  In  E1C  F.  W.  Bateson  investigates  ‘The  Analysis  of  Poetic 
Texts:  Owen’s  “Futility”  and  Davie’s  “The  Garden  Party”  ’.  In  MBL  James 
Hepburn  considers  ‘Wilfred  Owen’s  Poetic  Development’.  The  questions  that 
are  raised  and  discussed  are  ‘What  was  the  chronology  of  his  experimenting 
with  off-rhyme,  and  at  what  point  did  the  mature  poet  begin  to  appear?’. 
Several  poems  are  analysed,  and  it  is  decided  that  ‘If  Owen  masters  off-rhyme 
by  1916-17  or  before,  his  clear  maturity  as  a  poet  comes  only  in  1917’.  Owen’s 
experimentation  and  his  development  of  objectivity  are  stressed. 

F.  T.  Prince’s  Collected  Poems 130  brings  together  the  early  poems,  Soldiers 
Bathing,  The  Doors  of  Stone,  Memoirs  in  Oxford,  Drypoints  of  the  Hasidim, 
and  Afterword  on  Rupert  Brooke.  Some  revisions  have  been  made,  and  some 
short  poems  written  since  1963  are  added.  A  new  poem,  ‘A  Last  Attachment’, 
is  printed  here  for  the  first  time.  In  PN Review  Alan  Munton  edits  a  supple¬ 
ment:  ‘Edgell  Rickword  at  Eighty:  A  Celebration’.  This  contains  a  selection 
from  his  work  and  a  substantial  number  of  tributes.  Laura  Riding  makes  ‘Some 
Notes  on  Poetry  and  Poets  in  this  Century  and  My  Influence’  (PN Review). 


127 Richard  Murphy:  Poet  of  Two  Traditions,  ed.  by  Maurice  Harmon.  Dublin:  Wolf¬ 
hound,  1978.  pp.  128. 

126Tradition  Transformed:  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Wilfred  Owen,  by  Sven  Backman. 
Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup.  pp.  204.  Sw.Cr.62. 

129 A  Concordance  to  the  Poems  and  Fragments  of  Wilfred  Owen,  by  Donald  A. 
Heneghan.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  226. 

130 Collected  Poems,  by  F.  T.  Prince.  Anvil  Press  Poetry  and  The  Menard  Press,  pp. 
206.  £5.95. 
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Joyce  Piell  Wexler’s  Laura  Riding’s  Pursuit  of  Truth131  has  not  been  available 
for  review.  In  BaratR,  the  same  critic  has  an  article  of  the  same  title. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Isaac  Rosenberg 132  contains  all  the  poems,  prose 
pieces,  and  letters  published  in  1937,  many  of  the  unpublished  letters,  some 
hitherto  unpublished  poems  and  fragments  of  poems,  as  well  as  the  important 
variant  readings  that  occur  in  the  original  manuscripts.  Notes  identify  indi¬ 
viduals  mentioned  in  the  letters  and  poems;  over  thirty  pages  of  reproductions 
of  the  paintings  are  included.  Siegfried  Sassoon  contributes  a  foreword,  and 
Ian  Parsons  introduces  the  volume  with  an  informative  essay.  David  Farmer 
finds  ‘Further  Sassoon  Addenda"  ( PBSA ).  Hugh  Underhill’s  ‘Kinds  of  Seri¬ 
ousness  in  Poems  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Jon  Silkin’  (ArielE)  compares  ‘On  my 
First  Sonne’  with  ‘Death  of  a  Son  (Who  died  in  a  mental  hospital  aged  one)’, 
concluding  that  ‘Silkin  seems  to  insist  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  what  he  is 
saying  and  presents  the  experience  .  .  .  almost  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  Jonson 
requires  us  to  make  the  recognition,  at  various  levels,  that  his  poem  was  to  him 
necessary,  and  to  see  that  the  necessity  arises  in  pursuing  a  way  of  life’.  In 
CritQ  John  Pilling  writes  on  ‘The  Strict  Temperature  of  Classicism:  C.  H. 
Sisson’. 

Edith  Sitwell’s  Collected  Poems133  is  prefaced  with  a  valuable  essay  by  the 
poet  about  the  developments  in  her  verse.  Specific  analysis  is  to  be  found  here 
as  well  as  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Collected  together  are  Street 
Songs,  Green  Song,  The  Song  of  the  Cold,  The  Canticle  of  the  Rose,  and 
Gardeners  and  Astronomers-,  other  poems  also  appear,  including  some  new 
verse  not  previously  published  in  book  form.  John  Pearson’s  The  Sitwells:  A 
Family’s  Biography134  has  not  been  available  for  review.  Mark  Storey  has  an 
article  in  CritQ:  ‘Why  Stevie  Smith  Matters’. 

Dylan  Thomas  is  included  in  Louis  Simpson’s  book135  by  virtue  of  his  great 
transatlantic  influence.  When  Thomas’s  American  tours  began,  Auden’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  prime  influence  on  American  poets  was  at  an  end;  the  age  of  formalism 
in  American  poetry  was  ousted  by  the  new  ideal  of  personal  expression:  ‘The 
writing  of  verse  had  been  becoming  an  exercise  in  reason  -he  reminded  people 
of  what  they  had  forgotten:  that  poetry  can  be  passionate  speech,  and  that  this 
proceeds  from  the  life  of  an  individual.’  From  this  starting-point  the  bulk  of  the 
study  deals  with  Allen  Ginsberg,  Sylvia  Plath,  and  Robert  Lowell,  a  discussion 
of  whose  work  rests  outside  the  scope  of  this  chapter.  B.  L.  Reid’s  ‘Four  Winds’ 
(SR)  contains  an  account  of  a  reading  by  Thomas.  In  SAQ  Arthur  Phillips’s 
‘Dylan  Under  Milkwood’  records  Thomas’s  time  spent  living  in  Laugharne, 
arguing  that  Thomas  derived  from  the  town’s  atmosphere  the  basis  for  his  play. 
Eric  J.  Sundquist’s  Tn  Country  Heaven:  Dylan  Thomas  and  Rilke’  (CompL) 
argues  that,  in  their  major  late  works  the  two  poets  are  comparable:  ‘Both  explore 
a  borderline  realm  inhabited  by  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  for  both  of  them  this 

l31Laura  Riding’s  Pursuit  of  Truth,  by  Joyce  Piell  Wexler.  Athens,  Ohio:  Ohio  U.P. 
pp.  169. 

™The  Collected  Works  of  Isaac  Rosenberg:  Poetry.  Prose.  Letters.  Paintings  and 
Drawings,  ed.  by  Ian  Parsons.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  xxxii  +  319.  £12.95. 

l33Collected  Poems,  by  Edith  Sitwell.  Macmillan,  pp.  xlvi  +  445.  £7.95. 

134The  Sitwells:  A  Family’s  Biography,  by  John  Pearson.  New  York:  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovic. 

133Studies  of  Dylan  Thomas,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Sylvia  Plath  and  Robert  Lowell,  by  Louis 
Simpson.  Macmillan,  pp.  xv+198.  £12. 
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territory  is  an  interior  psychological  construct  as  well  as  a  projected,  or  rather, 
conjectured  external  world.’  There  are  three  articles  on  Dylan  Thomas  in 
AWR.  Martin  Gingerich  comments  on  ‘  “Especially  when  the  October  Wind” 
and  the  “Welsh  Autumn”  The  special  significance  of  autumn  in  Wales  and 
the  relationship  of  this  poem  to  the  other  birthday  poems  are  the  focal  points. 
Peter  Elfed  Lewis  defends  '■Under  Milk  Wood  as  Radio  Poem’,  arguing  that 
‘for  all  its  originality  Under  Milk  Wood  is  hardly  an  experimental  or  avant- 
garde  work.  Considered  as  a  play  it  is  remarkably  undramatic’.  Gregory 
Bentley’s  ‘Dylan  Thomas  in  Arcadia:  the  Pan  Motif  in  the  Collected  Poems' 
argues  that  ‘the  entire  Collected  Poems  is  structurally  developed  in  terms  of  the 
Pan  Motif’.  Regarding  this  theme  Thomas  was  indebted  to  the  Romantics  and 
to  D.  H.  Lawrence.  In  ConL  J.  M.  Kertzer  comments  on  Thomas’s  early 
poetry.  In  TCL  Daniel  R.  Schwarz  has  a  paper:  ‘  “And  the  Wild  Wings  Were 
Raised”:  Sources  and  Meaning  in  Dylan  Thomas’s  “A  Winter  Tale”  ’.  George 
P.  Weick  analyses  ‘Thomas’  “It  is  the  Sinners’  Dust-Tongued  Bell”  ’  ( Expl ). 

In  WascanaR  J.  M.  Kertzer  considers  ‘The  Poetic  Argument  of  Edward 
Thomas’.  Michael  Kirkham’s  ‘The  “Desert  Places”  in  Edward  Thomas’s 
Poetry’  ( UTQ )  examines  Thomas’s  depressive  temperament  and  its  effect  on 
his  poetry.  Thomas  finds  a  self-detachment  from  the  starting-point  of  melan¬ 
choly;  moreover,  it  is  argued  that 

frequently  the  situation  in  a  poem  is  so  focused  that  what  we  see,  or 
what  we  see  first,  is  not  lack  -  inadequacy,  emotional  impoverishment, 
or  the  general  negative  realities  of  transience  and  non-existence  -  but 
loss  ...  He  is  intermittently  aware  that  by  translating  lack  into  loss  he 
is  making  a  myth  of  his  condition,  and  is  sometimes  critical  of  this 
activity. 

W.  Moelwyn  Merchant’s  study  of  R.  S.  Thomas136  sets  out  to  examine  ‘the 
profundity,  the  ambiguity  and  even  the  contradictions  in  his  work’.  Thomas’s 
achievement  up  to  and  including  Frequencies  is  covered  in  this  sensitive, 
illuminating  essay.  Carol  Lloyd  Wood  looks  at  ‘Welsh  Characteristics  in  the 
Poetry  of  R.  S.  Thomas’  ( McNR ).  Merle  Brown  investigates  ‘Intuition  and 
Perception  in  the  Poetry  of  Charles  Tomlinson'  ( JAAC ).  Alan  Gould  has  a 
paper  on  Tomlinson  in  PAus:  ‘Control  and  Parsimony’.  Tenijoy  La  Belle’s 
‘Vernon  Watkins:  Some  Observations  on  Poetry’  (AVER)  is  a  record  of  nuggets 
from  Watkins’  poetry  classes  at  the  University  of  Washington.  In  Hommage  a 
Emile  Gasquet  (1920-1 977 )131  George  Morgan  has  a  paper  on  ‘Le  Mythe  de 
Taliesin  dans  Toeuvre  de  Vernon  Watkins’. 

David  Lynch’s  Yeats:  The  Poetics  of  the  Self 38  is  a  psycho-analytical  study. 
Making  use  of  Heinz  Kohut’s  theories  of  narcissism.  Lynch  writes  about  how 
Yeats  ‘chose,  or  was  chosen  for,  the  creative  life’.  Under  the  headings  of 
‘Mistress  or  Muse’,  ‘Sons  and  Mothers’,  ‘Fathers  and  Sons’,  and  ‘Fathers  and 
Mothers’  the  works  and  the  biographical  evidence  are  interpreted:  ‘In  each, 
and  most  noticeably  in  the  last  three,  a  different  text  or  group  of  texts  is  used  to 
interpret  the  same  events  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Taken  together,  they 

136R.  S.  Thomas ,  by  W.  Moelwyn  Merchant.  Cardiff:  U.  of  Wales  P.  pp.  109.  £1.95. 
137 Hommage  a  Emile  Gasquet  (1920-1977),  foreword  by  Pierre  Marambaud.  Paris: 
Belles  Lettres,  1978.  pp.  228. 

'3SYeats:  The  Poetics  of  the  Self,  by  David  Lynch.  Chicago,  Ill.  and  London:  The  U.  of 
Chicago  P.  pp.  ix  +  240.  £13.65.  $24.40. 
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are  a  “complex”  that  is  the  life  a  man  lived,  the  fictions  he  created,  and  the 
personality  we  imagine'.  Previous  psychological  interpretations  of  Yeats  are 
usefully  examined,  showing  that  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  Oedipal  trauma,  a 
view  that,  to  Lynch,  seems  oversimplified.  Finally,  the  questions  are  raised  and 
discussed:  ‘To  what  extent  .  .  .  was  Yeats’s  creativity  pathological?  Should  his 
creativity  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  or  therapeutic?’ 

Routledge  reprint  and  publish  as  a  paperback  Yeats’s  1905  edition  of  The 
Poems  of 'William  Blake139.  This  selection  made  by  Yeats  is  prefaced  by  his 
introductory  essay  and  annotated  by  him.  Nancy  Cardozo’s  biography  of 
Maud  Gonne140  is  a  substantial  volume.  Taking  into  account  both  the  political 
and  the  personal  situation  with  sensitivity,  this  is  a  highly  readable  account  of 
the  life,  and  one  which  will  provide  Yeats  scholars  with  a  good  source  of 
information.  Anthony  Bradley’s  William  Butler  Yeats 141  has  not  been  available 
for  review,  and  neither  has  Richard  J.  Finneran’s  The  Olympian  and  the 
Leprechaun:  W.  B.  Yeats  and  James  Stephens1*2 ,  nor  George  Gamier,  Jac¬ 
queline  Genet,  and  Pamela  Ze  ini’s  translation  of  Per  Arnica  Silentia  Lunae143. 

The  Yeats  issue  of  MBL  is  also  published  as  the  first  volume  in  the  Modern 
British  Literature  Monograph  Series144.  It  is  edited  by  James  Lovic  Allen  and 
is  entitled  Yeats  Four  Decades  After:  Some  Scholarly  and  Critical  Perspectives . 
The  editor  comments  on  these  essays  and  on  recent  Yeats  studies  in  general, 
noting  especially  the  movement  away  from  close  textual  reading  towards  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of  sources.  Donald  T.  Torchiana’s  ‘Yeats 
and  Plato’  discusses  ‘Yeats’s  ideal  state  of  the  future  ...  his  thoughts  about 
Plato’s  expulsion  of  the  poets  from  such  a  state,  and  Yeats’s  own  brooding  over 
the  poet’s  role  in  what  has  become  the  Republic  of  Ireland’.  Sharon  D.  Decker 
contributes  ‘Love’s  Mansion:  Sexuality  in  Yeats’s  Poetry’,  finding  that  ‘What 
remains  constant  is  Yeats’s  stress  on  both  the  intrinsic  and  symbolic  values  of 
sex,  on  both  its  energy  and  its  form’.  Yeats’  delineation  of  physical  love,  his  use 
of  sexual  love  as  emblematic  both  of  divine  unity  and  of  the  human  experience 
of  time,  and  the  way  in  which  ‘Yeats’s  affirmation  of  sexuality  is  closely  bound 
up  with  his  views  on  art  and  his  role  as  an  artist’  are  the  major  topics  under 
consideration.  K.  P.  S.  Jochum  looks  at  ‘Yeats’s  Sonnets’.  It  is  seen  that  most  of 
the  sonnets  are  unorthodox  but  that  Yeats  invites  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
variations  on  the  traditional  examples.  Conrad  A.  Balliet  comments  on  ‘W.  B. 
Yeats:  The  Pun  of  a  Gonne’.  It  is  established  that  ‘Maud  Gonne’s  last  name  .  .  . 
does  not  rhyme  with  “fun”  but  with  “dawn”  ’,  and,  by  looking  at  several  of  the 
poems,  Balliet  becomes  convinced  that  ‘Yeats  used  the  word  “gone”  more 
frequently  when  he  was  more  passionately  involved  with  Maud  directly  or  in 
his  thoughts  and  memories  and  that  he  sometimes  punned  intentionally  on  her 
last  name’.  Ted  R.  Spivey’s  ‘Yeats  and  Eliade:  Shamanism  and  the  Modern 

139Poems  of  William  Blake ,  ed.  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  Routledge.  pp.  xlix  +  277.  £2.50. 

140Maud  Gonne:  Lucky  Eyes  and  a  High  Heart,  by  Nancy  Cardozo.  Victor  Gollancz. 
pp.  468.  £7.50. 

141William  Butler  Yeats,  by  Anthony  Bradley.  New  York:  Ungar. 

142The  Olympian  and  the  Leprechaun:  W.  B.  Yeats  and  James  Stephens,  by  Richard  J. 
Finneran.  Dublin:  Dolmen;  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J.:  Humanities  P.,  1978.  pp.  36. 

143Per  Arnica  Silentia  Lunae,  transl.  by  George  Gamier,  Jacqueline  Genet  and  Pamela 
Zeini.  Lille:  P.U.  de  Lille,  pp.  67. 

144Yeats  Four  Decades  After:  Some  Scholarly  and  Critical  Perspectives,  ed.  by  James 
Lovic  Allen.  Butler,  Pa:  Edward  A.  Kopper  Jr.  pp.  84. 
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Poet’  looks  at  the  role  of  the  shaman  as  elucidated  by  Mircea  Eliade,  finding 
that  ‘Yeats  in  some  of  his  best  poetry  does  indeed  play  the  role  of  shaman’. 
David  R.  Clark  transcribes  the  manuscripts  of  Yeats’s  ‘From  Oedipus  at 
Colonus ’,  adding  a  comment  on  Yeats’s  development  of  metrical  complexity 
and  considering  the  possible  influence  on  Yeats’s  imagery  of  representations 
of  the  Sphinx  by  Ingres,  Moreau,  Ricketts,  and  Rossetti. 

CLQ  has  a  special  Yeats  issue,  including  the  following  papers:  George 
Bornstein’s  ‘Yeats’s  Romantic  Dante’,  George  Mills  Harper’s  ‘The  Creator  as 
Destroyer:  Nietzschean  Morality  in  Yeats’s  Where  There  is  Nothing ’,  Phillip  L. 
Marcus’s  ‘Artificers  of  the  Great  Moment:  An  Essay  on  Yeats  and  National 
Literature’,  Michael  J.  Sidnell’s  ‘The  Allegory  of  Yeats’s  “The  Wanderings  of 
Oisin’’  ’  and  Elizabeth  W.  Bergmann’s  ‘Yeats’s  Gallery’. 

Eamon  Grennan’s  ‘Careless  Father:  Yeats  and  His  Juniors’  (Eire)  examines 
Yeats’s  attitude  towards  the  poets  of  the  next  generation.  The  Irish  poets 
addressed  in  ‘Under  Ben  Bulben’  are  ‘a  collective  fiction  of  Yeats’s  Imagina¬ 
tion,  a  way  of  drawing  his  version  of  Irish  poetry  around  himself,  making  it 
integral  with  himself  and  his  poetic  career,  abdicating  from  historical  process, 
and,  perhaps  without  meaning  to,  making  it  necessary  for  the  next  generation 
of  poets  to  carve  out  their  own  direction,  away  from  the  tree  and  itsshadow’.  In 
‘Positivism  and  Modern  Poetics’  (ELH)  Thomas  H.  Jackson  refers  to  Yeats 
and  -  in  passing  -  to  Eliot  as  well  as  to  Mallarme  in  his  argument  that  ‘among 
early  twentieth-century  poets  William  Carlos  Williams  was  the  prime  moder¬ 
nist’.  In  NYRB  Richard  Ellmann’s  ‘At  the  Yeatses’  is  an  interesting  biographi¬ 
cal  piece  with  emphasis  on  George  Yeats’  relationship  with  her  husband.  In 
Eire  Daniel  S.  Lenoski  writes  on  ‘Yeats,  Eglinton  and  Aestheticism’.  John 
Eglinton’s  1898  charge  against  Yeats  which  cast  the  poet  as  ‘an  aesthete  guilty 
of  advocating  an  art  that  was  not  only  an  end  in  itself,  but  also  artificial, 
insincere,  irrelevant  to  life,  spirituality  deficient,  mere  literary  words’  is 
explored  and  refuted.  George  Bornstein  examines  ‘Yeats’s  Copy  of  Shelley  at 
the  Pforzheimer  Library’  ( BRH ).  A  list  of  the  marked  passages  in  Yeats’s  copy 
of  Shelley  is  included.  Vinod  Sena’s  ‘W.  B.  Yeats,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the 
Critical  Imperative’  (VN)  focuses  on  Yeats’  debt  to  Arnold  which  includes 
Yeats’  concern  for  international  standards  in  criticism,  Yeats’  proposal  of  an 
autonomous  committee  of  men  of  letters  within  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
his  use  of  Arnoldian  terms  in  his  essays. 

James  Stewart’s  ‘Three  That  Are  Watching  My  Time  to  Run’  (IUR)  points 
to  a  translation  of  a  Gaelic  seventeenth-century  Irish  ‘bardic’  poem  in  The 
Unicorn  From  the  Stars.  F.  C.  McGrath’s  ‘Paterian  Aesthetics  in  Yeats’s 
Drama’  ( CompD )  argues  that  Yeats’s  post-1901  dramatic  aesthetic  ‘was  an 
expansion  and  refinement  of  a  somewhat  vague  notion  of  lyricism  into  a  more 
precise  and  profoundly  Paterian  concept  of  lyric  unity'.  Yeats  continued  to 
perfect  Pater’s  lyric  idea,  ‘discovering  its  true  meaning  for  himself’;  an  analysis 
of  the  revisions  of  On  Baile’s  Strand  shows  how  the  theory  was  put  into 
practice.  In  Eire  Peter  Alderson  Smith  elucidates  the  symbolic  significance  of 
the  scenery  of  The  Countess  Cathleen ,  arguing  that  ‘if  each  symbol  is  carefully 
followed  through  the  play,  perhaps  more  with  the  eyes  of  imagination  than 
with  the  eyes  of  intellect,  it  will  be  found  constantly  illuminating’.  In  TJ  Natalie 
Crohn  Schmitt  has  a  paper:  ‘Intimations  of  Immortality:  W.  B.  Yeats’s  At  the 
Hawk’s  Well’. 

William  M.  Murphy’s  ‘William  Butler  Yeats’s  John  Sherman-.  An  Irish 
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Poet’s  Declaration  of  Independence’  (IUR )  comments  on  the  intensely  auto¬ 
biographical  nature  of  the  novel.  Ole  Munch-Pederson  comments  on  ‘Crazy 
Jane:  A  Cycle  of  Popular  Literature’  {Eire),  stressing  that  ‘literary  scholars 
interested  in  Yeats’s  Crazy  Jane  poems  have  apparently  overlooked  the  fact 
that  their  object  of  study  is  the  last  expression  of  a  theme  and  plot  originating 
in  nineteenth-century  popular  literature’.  In  BRH  Patrick  J.  Keane’s  ‘Revolu¬ 
tions  French  and  Russian:  Burke,  Wordsworth,  and  the  Genesis  of  Yeats’s 
“The  Second  Coming”  ’  concentrates  on  the  political  nature  of  the  poem, 
using  the  drafts  to  argue  firstly  that  ‘Yeats,  influenced  by  Burke,  locates  in  the 
French  Revolution  the  pivotal  confrontation  between  ceremonious,  civilised 
order  and  anarchic  chaos’.  The  impact  on  Yeats  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
Books  of  The  Prelude  is  examined;  particularly  significant  are  Yeats’s  mar¬ 
ginalia  annotations  in  his  copy  of  Wordsworth.  Coleridge,  Blake  and  Shelley 
are  also  seen  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  genesis  of  the  poem.  It  is  concluded 
that 


the  specific  details  of  its  political  genesis  have  been  buried;  but  the 
poet's  rooting  of  his  fears  and  cryptic  prophecy  in  contemporary  history 
-  significant  soil  enriched  by  absorption  of  the  response  of  Burke  and 
Wordsworth  to  the  great  upheaval  of  their  era  -  surely  contributed  to 
the  unique  power  of  a  poem  in  many  ways  Yeats’s,  and  his  age’s,  most 
central. 

There  are  several  articles  on  Yeats  in  CJIS:  James  L.  Allen’s  ‘From  Tradi¬ 
tional  to  Personal  Myth:  Yeats’s  Prototypes  and  Analogues  for  the  Golden 
Bird  of  Byzantium’,  Barry  Bauska’s  ‘Yeats:  A  Case  for  Resurrection’,  Diana 
Arbin  Ben-Merre’s  ‘The  Poet  Laureate  and  the  Golden  Bird:  A  Note  on 
Yeats’  Byzantium  Poems’,  Paul  Cohen’s  ‘Yeats  as  Portraitist’,  Daniel  S. 
Lenoski’s  ‘W.  B.  Yeats  and  Celtic  Spiritual  Power’,  and  Lee  M.  Whitehead’s 
‘The  Honey-Bees  of  W.  B.  Yeats’  “The  Stare’s  Nest  at  my  Window”:  Echoes 
of  Orpheus’.  In  Mosaic  are  to  be  found  Conrad  Balliet’s  ‘The  Adjective  as 
Symbol’,  D.  E.  S.  Maxwell’s  ‘Views  of  Yeats’,  and  Mary  Helen  Thuente’s 
“Traditional  Innovations”:  Yeats  and  Joyce  and  Irish  Oral  Tradition’.  In  Eire, 
Conrad  A.  Balliet  writes  on  ‘The  Lives  -  and  Lies  -  of  Maud  Gonne’.  In  Expl 
are  Erik  S.  Ryding’s  ‘Yeats’s  “When  You  Are  Old”  ’  and  James  E.  Porter’s 
‘Yeats’s  “The  Sorrow  of  Love”  ’. 

In  N&Q  Patrick  Diskin  links  ‘Yeats’s  Purgatory  and  Werner’s  Der  Vierund- 
zwanzigste  Februar' .  Fahmy  Farag  has  a  paper  in  JEn:  ‘The  Staring  Fury  and 
the  Blind  Lush  Leaf:  Yeats  and  the  Antinomial  Nature  of  Energy’.  In  CVE 
Jacqueline  Genet  writes  on  ‘Du  mythe  agraire  de  J.  G.  Frazer  a  la  poesie  de  W. 
B.  Yeats  ou  la  recreation  des  mythes  de  Dionysos  et  d’Attis’.  Edward  Hirsch 
writes  in  Genre  on  Yeats  as  folklorist.  Raymonde  Popot  has  an  article  in  El\ 
‘Lectures  d’un  poeme  de  Yeats:  “The  Two  Trees”  ’.  In  Essays  in  Modern 
Criticism 145  edited  by  Raj  Nath  and  William  I.  Elliot,  William  I.  Elliot  makes 
‘A  Reading  of  Yeats’s  “Lapis  Lazuli”  ’.  In  English  Poetry146,  edited  by  Alan 
Sinfield,  Richard  Ellmann  and  Peter  Wilson  write  a  piece  on  ‘W.  B.  Yeats’. 

145 Essays  in  Modern  Criticism,  ed.  by  Raj  Nath  and  William  I.  Elliott.  Allahabad: 
Mahal.  (1976).  pp.  176. 

,46English  Poetry,  ed.  by  Alan  Sinfield.  Hassocks,  Sussex:  Harvester  P.  (1976).  pp. 
239. 
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3.  Prose  Drama 

Modern  Drama,  The  Journal  of  Beckett  Studies,  The  Shaw  Review,  and 
Theatre  Quarterly  should  be  consulted  for  bibliographical  lists  and  review 
articles.  The  ‘Great  Writers  of  the  English  Language’  volume147  covering 
dramatists  offers  much  detailed  information  in  a  concise  and  useful  format. 
For  the  major  playwrights  it  is  handy  to  have  the  long  lists  of  events  with  dates 
and,  as  with  Margery  M.  Morgan  on  Shaw,  it  is  interesting  to  have  a  two-page 
evaluation  of  the  career.  For  minor  playwrights  the  information  is  doubly 
welcome  since  it  is  nowhere  else  so  conveniently  available.  The  volume  is  a 
necessary  reference  work  for  any  good  library.  Who  Was  Who  in  the  Theatre: 
1912-1 976148  brings  together  the  material  on  playwrights,  actors,  and  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  first  fifteen  numbers  of  Who’s  Who  in  the  Theatre,  adding  further 
detailed  information  and  some  wholly  new  entries  on  theatre  critics.  Since  the 
original  volumes  are  no  longer  obtainable,  this  compilation  will  be  welcomed 
by  librarians  and  theatre  scholars. 

The  ‘Revels'  History  of  Drama  in  English 149  has  a  misleading  title  since  the 
seventh  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  devotes  much  more  space  to  the  sections 
on  ‘The  social  and  literary  context’  and  ‘Actors  and  theatres’  than  to  the 
section  on  ‘Dramatists  and  plays’.  The  result  is  that  such  subjects  as  ‘Shaw  and 
his  influence’  (an  unfortunate  editorial  choice  of  title  since  the  contributor’s 
conviction  is  that  Shaw  ‘proved  absolutely  impossible  to  follow  directly,  a 
figure  on  his  own  with  no  significant  disciples  and  very  few  to  manifest  even  a 
natural  likeness  of  mind’)  are  sped  through  in  ten  pages.  Because  of  the 
meagre  space  allowed,  the  discussion  is  breathless  and  usually  superficial,  but 
the  ‘Chronological  table’  is  useful  and  the  pictures  are  well  chosen. 

In  Pessimistisches  Theater:eine  Studie  zur  Entfremdung  im  Englischen 
Drama  1955-75 150  Adolf  Wimmer  ranges  widely  in  his  discussion  of  Beckett, 
Pinter,  David  Mercer,  David  Storey,  Edward  Bond,  Charles  Wood,  Peter 
Nichols,  Giles  Cooper,  Joe  Orton,  Howard  Brenton,  Snoo  Wilson,  and  Peter 
Barnes.  There  are  interesting  interviews  with  Mercer,  Bond,  and  Barnes.  In 
‘The  Fool  and  His  Techniques  in  the  Contemporary  Theatre’  ( ThR )  Robert 
Wilcher  writes  on  Arden,  Griffiths,  Nichols,  and  Osborne. 

In  the  first  number  of  Themes  in  Drama 151,  a  yearbook  covering  the  wide 
range  of  drama  and  theatre,  there  are  two  substantial  articles  on  twentieth- 
century  British  drama.  The  title  of  the  first  number  is  Drama  and  Society.  In 
‘British  Television  Drama  and  Society  in  the  1 970s’  Edwin  Eigner  sketches  the 
history  of  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  BBC  and  the  commercial  companies 
and  proceeds  to  analyse  in  depth  the  various  categories  of  dramatic  work  being 
offered.  In  ‘The  Political  in  Britain’s  Two  National  Theatres’  Bernard  Crick 
turns  the  critical  eye  of  a  political  philosopher  on  the  recent  work  of  the  NT 

147 Dramatists,  ed.  by  James  Vinson.  Macmillan,  pp.  viii+648.  £20. 

14SWho  Was  Who  in  the  Theatre  1912-1976 .  Detroit,  Mich:  Gale  Research  Co.  4  vols. 
pp.  2664.  $160. 

li9The  'Revels’  History  of  Drama  in  English:  Volume  VII,  by  Hugh  Hunt,  Kenneth 
Richards,  and  John  Russell  Taylor.  London:  Methuen;  New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp. 
xlv+298.  £15.60. 

150Pessimistisches  Theater;  eine  Studie  zur  Entfremdung  im  Englischen  Drama  1 955-75, 
by  Adolf  Wimmer.  SSELPD  No.  34.  Salzburg:  U.  Salzburg,  pp.  332.  n.p. 

151 Themes  in  Drama  I:  Drama  and  Society,  ed.  by  James  Redmond.  Cambridge:  C.U.P. 
pp.  xii+321.  £12. 
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and  the  RSC,  defining  at  length  his  conviction  that  all  ‘good  drama  has  some 
political  element  in  it’. 

In  ‘Political  Satire  in  Great  Britain’  ( Theater )  Richard  Beacham  appreciates 
the  work  of  the  7 :84  Company.  In  ‘Workers’  Theatre:  Forms  and  Techniques’ 
(MD)  George  Phillipson  considers  two  productions  of  the  Workers’  Theatre 
Movement  in  London  in  the  early  L930s.  In  TQ 32  David  Edgar’s  ‘Ten  Years 
of  Political  Theatre.  1968-78’  serves  as  an  introduction  for  the  long  interview 
in  TQ33  where  he  discusses  his  own  career  as  a  playwright. 

There  are  three  papers  on  the  plays  of  James  Barrie.  Penny  Griffin  gives  an 
account  of ‘The  First  Performance  of  Ibsen’s  Ghost  or  To  ole -up -to -Date’  ( 77V); 
in  ‘Making  Wishes  Innocent’  ( L&U )  John  Griffith  discusses  Peter  Pan,  and  in 
CVE  Claude  P.  Valette  considers  Barrie  in  ‘Un  dramaturge  retrouve’. 

Samuel  Beckett:  The  Critical  Heritage 152  has  the  great  disadvantage  that  the 
editors,  for  reasons  of  copyright  and  finance,  were  not  able  to  include  the  most 
distinguished  work.  Much  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  plays  is  taken  up  with 
reviews  which  express  immediate  responses  and,  although  they  are  sometimes 
of  interest,  they  do  not  at  all  comprise  the  critical  heritage.  In  The  Samuel 
Beckett  Manuscripts 153  Richard  L.  Admussen  describes  the  nature  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  location  of  350  original  Mss.  and  almost  nine  hundred  letters.  The 
information  is  invaluable  for  the  research  scholar  and  for  the  serious  critic. 

The  Journal  of  Beckett  Studies  maintains  the  high  standards  set  by  its  earlier 
numbers.  The  review  section  is  especially  interesting  and  there  are  three 
substantial  papers  on  the  plays.  In  ‘The  Museum  of  Tragedy’  Robert  Wilcher 
discusses  Endgame  and  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  Are  Dead  in  the  light  of 
Hamlet,  and  questions  whether  and  how  tragedy  might  be  possible  in  the 
modern  world.  Paul  Lawley  writes  on  ‘Symbolic  Structure  and  Creative  Oblig¬ 
ation  in  Endgame’;  and  in  ‘Beckett  and  Pinter:  Towards  a  Grammar  of  the 
Absurd'  B.  S.  Hammond  contrasts  Pinter’s  dramatic  dialogue,  which  is  based 
on  actual  speech  habits,  with  Beckett’s  artificially  created  idiom.  In  YES  Ruby 
Cohn  considers  the  same  territory  in  her  ‘Words  Working  Overtime:  Endgame 
and  No  Man’s  Land’,  as  do  Dina  Sherzer  in  ‘Beckett’s  Endgame,  or  what  talk 
can  do’  (MD)  and  Helene  Keysser  in  ‘Theatre  Games,  Language  Games,  and 
Endgame’  (TJ).  In  ‘Winnie’s  Golden  Treasury’  (ArQ)  Anthony  S.  Brennan 
examines  the  use  of  quotations  in  Happy  Days.  In  Studies  in  the  Humanities 
Elizabeth  Brody  Tenenbaum  considers  ‘Beckett’s  Pozzo  and  Lucky:  The 
Alternative  to  Waiting  for  Godot’,  and  in  Notes  on  Contemporary  Literature 
Richard  F.  Dietrich  has  ‘God,  Godot,  and  Pozzo’.  Waiting  for  Death 154  by 
Ramona  Cormier  and  Janis  L.  Pallister  has  two  main  purposes  -  ‘the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  existing  criticism  with  close  reference  to  the  text  and  the  exposure  of 
Beckett’s  world  view  as  it  emerges  through  a  literary  and  ideological  analysis’ 
of  Waiting  for  Godot.  The  discussion  is  conscientious  and  modest. 

The  Art  of  Brendan  Behan 155  brings  together  fifty  short  pieces  which 

1S2Samuel  Beckett:  The  Critical  Heritage,  ed.  by  Lawrence  Graver  and  Raymond 
Federman.  Routledge.  pp.  372.  £21.50. 

153The  Samuel  Beckett  Manuscripts:  A  Study,  by  Richard  L.  Admussen.  Boston,  Mass: 
G.  K.  Hall,  pp  xvi+148.  $13. 

l54Waiting  for  Death:  The  Philosophical  Significance  of  Beckett’s  ‘En  attendant  Godot', 
by  Ramona  Cormier  and  Janis  L.  Pallister.  University,  Alabama:  U.  of  Alabama  P .  pp. 
iv+155.  $13.75. 

15577ze  Art  of  Brendan  Behan,  ed.  by  E.  H.  Mikhail.  Vision  P.  pp.  189.  £6.95. 
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describe  Behan  as  a  ‘character’  and  review  his  work  in  performance.  The 
quality  is  very  uneven,  but  there  are  enough  good  pieces  to  compensate  for  the 
dross.  Simon  Trussler’s  David  Edgar  is  No.  20  in  the  Theatre  Checklist  series 
published  by  TQ .  It  follows  the  usual  pattern,  giving  details  of  the  subject’s  life, 
plays,  and  their  performance.  Sheo  Bhushan  Shukla  painstakingly  discusses 
the  Social  and  Moral  Ideas  in  the  Plays  of  Galsworthy156.  In  ‘The  Unhappy 
Mean  in  Simon  Gray’s  Otherwise  Engaged’  ( MD )  Byron  Nelson  discusses  the 
play’s  moral  treatment  of  Simon  Hench’s  condition  of  detached  placidity,  and 
in  WVUPP  John  Bush  Jones  offers  ‘The  Wit  and  the  Wardrobe:  Simon  Gray’s 
Otherwise  Engaged'. 

In  his  Threshold  of  a  Nation151  Philip  Edwards  has  a  good  chapter  on  George 
Moore’s  work  for  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre,  and  another  which  looks  mainly 
at  O’Casey,  Denis  Johnston,  and  Behan  in  discussing  the  ‘determination  over 
so  many  years  to  find  a  theatrical  image  for  the  confusion  and  distress’  of 
Ireland.  ‘Their  burden  is  that  there  is  no  solution  and  no  end  to  Ireland’s 
difficulties.  It  is  as  though  there  is  something  special  about  drama  and  some¬ 
thing  special  about  Ireland  that  has  made  writer  after  writer  explore  and 
exploit  the  resources  of  the  theatre  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  formless 
turbulence  of  Ireland  into  recognisable  shape.’ 

Ronald  Gene  Rollins  in  Sean  O’Casey’s  Drama 158  discusses  representative 
plays  from  the  early,  middle,  and  late  phases  of  his  career  with  an  interest  in  the 
complementary  qualities  which  O’Casey  -  in  one  of  the  letters  reproduced  in 
the  book -refers  to  as  the  ‘realistic’  and  the  ‘lyrical’  aspects  of  his  work.  In  Sean 
O’Casey  und  das  deutschsprachige  Theater  ( 1948-1974 )159  Peter  Stapelberg 
investigates  the  influence  of  O’Casey’s  plays  on  drama  in  East  and  West 
Germany.  There  is  a  bibliography  which  includes  contributions  to  German 
journals,  and  an  appendix  which  prints  production  reviews  by  German, 
Austrian,  and  Swiss  critics.  There  is  an  account  of  the  trends  in  O’Casey’s 
reception  in  the  German  speaking  world,  and  a  record  of  stage  and  radio 
productions  of  the  plays  in  German.  [H.C.C.] 

In  Prick  Up  Your  Ears160  John  Lahr  offers  a  biographical  and  critical 
account  of  Joe  Orton  which  is  full  and  interesting;  it  does  not  try  to  be  fair,  but 
consistently  praises  Orton  even  for  those  aspects  of  his  life  and  work  for  which 
many  have  set  out  to  bury  him.  The  lack  of  critical  balance  is  compensated  for 
by  the  author’s  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  for  the  subject. 

Three  papers  on  Pinter  appear  in  MD.  In  ‘Time  and  Harold  Pinter’s  Possible 
Realities’  Barbara  Kreps  surveys  Pinter’s  career,  finding  that  the  major  ques¬ 
tions  raised  have  remained  the  same,  although  the  plays  of  the  1970s  show 
changes  of  technique  that  affect  basic  attitudes  to  the  central  questions  of  ‘art’ 
and  ‘time’.  Albert  E.  Kalson  offers  ‘The  Artist  as  Con  Man  in  No  Man’s  Land’, 


156Social  and  Moral  Ideas  in  the  Plays  of  Galsworthy ,  by  Sheo  Bhushan  Shukla. 
SSELPD  No.  48.  Salzburg:  U.  Salzburg,  pp.  257.  n.p. 

151Threshold  of  a  Nation;  A  Study  in  English  and  Irish  Drama,  by  Philip  Edwards. 
Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  264.  £10.75. 

,58Sean  O’Casey’s  Drama:  Verisimilitude  and  Vision ,  by  Ronald  Gene  Rollins.  Uni¬ 
versity,  Alabama:  U.  of  Alabama  P.  pp.  viii+  139.  $1 1.75. 

159Sean  O’Casey  und  das  deutschsprachige  Theater  (1 948-1 974),  by  Peter  Stapelberg. 
Frankfurt  am  Main:  Peter  Lang.  pp.  554.  SFr  54. 

woprick  Up  Your  Ears,  by  John  Lahr.  Allen  Lane,  1978.  pp.  xvl  -I-  360.  £5.95. 
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and  in  ‘Pinter  the  Player'  Leslie  Smith  suggests  some  ways  in  which  his  plays 
have  been  influenced  by  his  work  as  an  actor. 

In  ‘From  Flux  to  Fixity’  ( ArQ )  Thomas  P.  Adler  considers  the  themes  of  art 
and  death  in  No  Man 's  Land,  in  WVUPP  Katherine  H.  Burkman  offers  ‘Earth 
and  Water:  The  Question  of  Renewal  in  Harold  Pinter’s  Old  Times  and  No 
Man’s  Land’,  and  in  MLQ  A.  R.  Braunniuller  looks  at  ‘A  World  of  Words  in 
Pinter’s  Old  Times’.  In  ‘Poetry  and  Drama’  (ES)  Andreas  Fischer  considers 
The  Birthday  Party  in  the  light  of  Pinter’s  poem  ‘A  View  of  the  Party’.  Enoch 
Brater  examines  the  theme  of  ‘Time  and  Memory  in  Pinter’s  Proust  Screen¬ 
play’  ( CompD ),  and  Valerie  Minogue  in  Quadrant  offers  ‘Pinter-Size  Proust’. 
In  LWU  Horst  Groene  gives  an  account  of  ‘Pinters  Horspiele  im  Englischun- 
terricht  der  Sekundarstufe  II’.  General  papers  include  Steven  H.  Gale’s  ‘The 
Writing  of  Harold  Pinter:  An  Overview’  ( LHY )  and  in  Science /Technology  & 
Humanities  the  same  writer’s  ‘Harold  Pinter:  A  Modern  Dramatist’;  Antony 
Suter  essays  ‘A  Psycho-Aesthetic  Approach  to  the  Plays  of  Pinter’  (EA),  and 
in  Lang&S  Deirdre  Burton  has  ‘Making  Conversation  on  Conversational 
Analysis,  Stylistics,  and  Pinter’. 

In  ‘Terence  Rattigan’s  Variations  on  a  theme’  (MD)  Richard  Foulkes 
considers  the  recurring  love -triangle  situation  which  culminated  in  Cause 
Celebre.  In  ‘Anger  and  Equus’  (MD)  Barry  B.  Witham  compares  some  fea¬ 
tures  of  Peter  Shaffer’s  play  with  some  central  attitudes  to  suffering  and 
passion  in  Look  Back  in  Anger.  In  WVUPP  Helene  L.  Baldwin  asks  ’Equus: 
Theatre  of  Cruelty  or  Theatre  of  Sensationalism?’  and  Neil  Timm  reads 
‘ Equus  as  a  Modern  Tragedy’.  Dennis  A.  Klein’s  Peter  Shaffer  is  No.  261  in  the 
TEAS  series,  but  has  not  been  seen. 

The  volume  bringing  together  Nos.  9  and  1 0  of  CVE  has  the  subtitle  ‘Studies 
in  Edwardian  and  Anglo-Irish  Drama’.  Henry  F.  Salerno  discusses  Shaw’s 
idiosyncratic  enrichment  of  the  basic  form  of  the  ‘problem  play’;  Rodelle 
Weintraub  considers  the  effect  of  the  celibate  marriage  on  Shaw’s  plays; 
Margery  M.  Morgan  discusses  politics  and  feminism  in  Shaw  and  Granville- 
Barker;  Jean-Claude  Amalric  discusses  Arms  and  the  Man,  Pierre  Vitoux 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell  Misalliance. 

ShawR  has  several  papers  worth  consulting.  Michael  Goldberg  considers  the 
influence  of  Great  Expectations  on  Pygmalion ;  Norbert  Greiner  discusses 
‘Shaw’s  Aesthetics  and  Socialist  Realism’;  Daniel  J.  Leary  offers  a  Freudian 
reading  of  Man  and  Superman ;  John  Lucas  reads  Candida  in  the  light  of  David 
Copperfield-,  Thomas  Noel  and  Norma  Nutter  offer  short  pieces  on  Major 
Barbara-,  Sara  Moore  Putzell  suggests  ‘Another  Source  for  Pygmalion’  in  Our 
Adversary  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Braddon;  Valli  Rao  considers  ‘Vivie  Warren  in 
the  Blakean  World  of  Experience’;  Barbara  J.  Small  examines  Shaw’s  rhetori¬ 
cal  style  and  his  views  on  standard  stage  speech;  Susan  Stone-Blackburn  looks 
at  Shaw’s  attitudes  to  cutting  Shakespeare ;  Elsie  M.  Wiedner  discusses  ‘Shaw’s 
Transformations  of  Ibsen  in  The  Devil’s  Disciple’  (with  reference  to  A  Doll’s 
House  and  Ghosts );  and  John  R.  Pfeiffer  continues  the  ShawR  checklist  of 
Shaviana. 

In  ‘The  Playwright  as  Perfect  Wagnerite’  (CompD)  Arthur  Ganz  finds  some 
Wagnerian  echoes  in  Candida,  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  Man  and  Superman,  and 
Major  Barbara.  Hugo  Baetens  Beardsmore  offers  ‘A  Sociolinguistic  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  Pygmalion’  (ES).  Michael  Holroyd  discusses  ‘George  Bernard  Shaw: 
Women  and  the  Body  Politic’  (CritI). 
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Richard  J.  Buhr’s  ‘Epistemology  and  Ethics  in  Tom  Stoppard’s  Professional 
Foul’  ( CompD )  argues  persuasively  that  the  play  achieves  a  most  satisfying 
marriage  of  comedy  and  ideas,  the  ideas  being  political  and  ethical.  John  A. 
Bailey  writes  on  Jumpers  in  ‘The  Ironist  as  Theistic  Apologist’  ( MichA ),  as  do 
G.  B.  Crump  in  ‘The  Universe  as  Murder  Mystery’  ( ConL )  and  Mary  R. 
Davidson  in  ‘Historical  Homonyms:  A  New  Way  of  Naming’  ( MD ).  Travesties 
is  the  subject  of  Howard  D.  Pearce’s  ‘Stage  as  Mirror’  ( MLN ),  and  of  Craig 
Werner’s  ‘Stoppard’s  Critical  Travesty,  or,  Who  Vindicates  Whom  and  Why’ 
(ArQ).  In  ‘Spiel  vom  Sterben,  Spiel  vom  Tod,  Spiel  vom  Tod  im  Leben’  in 
Maske  und  Kothurn  Christian  W.  Thomsen  examines  ludic  elements  in  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern  Are  Dead,  and  in  ‘Tomfoolery’  (YES)  Hersh  Zeifman 
considers  Stoppard’s  use  of  puns. 

MD  offers  two  papers  on  the  plays  of  David  Storey.  Austin  E.  Quigley 
discusses  Storey’s  facility  for  finding  original  settings  for  his  characters  to 
relate  with  in  ‘The  Emblematic  Structure  and  Setting  in  David  Storey’s  Plays’. 
Carol  Rosen  looks  closely  at  Home  and  defines  the  play’s  particular  mode  of 
naturalistic  style  and  elucidates  its  symbolic  procedures. 

In  CVE  Gerard  Leblanc’s  ‘Une  parabole  ambigue’  offers  a  reading  of 
Synge’s  The  Well  of  the  Saints,  and  in  ‘The  Problem  of  Identity’  Rene  Agostini 
discusses  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World.  In  Themes  in  Drama  W.  A. 
Armstrong  writes  on  ‘Synge’s  Communities  and  Dissenters’: 

Synge  was  not  an  Irish  Georgian,  a  latter-day  Romantic,  but  a  poet  who 
had  assimilated  Darwin’s  as  well  as  Wordsworth’s  conception  of  nature, 
a  thinker  who  had  important  ideas  in  common  with  Bernard  Shaw,  a 
dramatist  who  had  anticipated  the  symbolic  situation  of  isolation  and 
danger  characteristic  of  the  work  of  Ernest  Hemingway,  Samuel  Beck¬ 
ett,  and  Harold  Pinter. 

In  El  Andrew  Carpenter  considers  ‘Synge  and  Women’,  and  in  Genre 
Anthony  Roche  discusses  ‘The  Two  Worlds  of  Synge’s  The  Well  of  the  Saints’. 
Declan  Kiberd  discusses  Synge  and  folksong  in  Hermathena ;  in  RES  he  asks  if 
Synge  was  a  ‘Faker  of  Pleasant  Speech?’,  and  in  Eire  he  considers  ‘The  Frenzy 
of  Christy:  Synge  and  Buile  Shuibhne’. 

In  QJS  Thomas  P.  Adler  writes  on  the  Wesker  trilogy  in  ‘Games  to  Compen¬ 
sate  for  the  Inadequacy  of  Words’,  in  SN  Ann-Mari  Hedback  considers  ‘The 
Scheme  of  Things  in  Arnold  Wesker’s  The  Merchant’,  and  in  LWU  (1978) 
Valeska  Lindemann  looks  more  generally  at  ‘Raum  und  Zeit  in  lhrer 
Beziehung  zur  sozialen  und  psychologischen  Thematik  in  Arnold  Weskers 
Werk’. 

In  Emlyn  Williams 161  Don  Dale-Jones  gives  a  clear  and  warm  account  of 
Williams’s  life  and  work,  deciding  that  ‘his  most  important  achievement  of  all 
is  to  have  perfected  for  the  Anglo-Welsh  dramatist,  as  Yeats  and  Synge  did  for 
the  Anglo-Irish,  a  new  kind  of  English,  the  richly  poetic  variety  spoken  by 
Welsh  people  as  a  second  language’. 


lslEmlyn  Williams,  by  Don  Dale-Jones.  Cardiff:  U.  of  Wales  P.  pp.  113.  £1.50. 
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The  author  of  this  chapter  is  indebted  to  the  following  doctoral  students  for 
research  assistance:  Bruce  Campbell,  Thomas  Giannotti,  Barbara  Laughton, 
Nancy  Muir,  and  Patrick  Whiteley.  Research  funds  were  granted  by  the 
University  of  California  at  Riverside  Senate  Committee  on  Research. 

1.  General 

Bibliographies  of  current  articles  are  published  quarterly  in  AL  and  annu¬ 
ally  in  PM  LA  and  the  summer  supplement  of  AQ.  In  addition,  certain  other 
bibliographical  works  on  various  topics  and  authors  have  appeared  during  this 
review  period.  Lewis  Leary  is  responsible  for  the  enumerative  bibliography 
Articles  on  American  Literature,  1 968 — 1 9751,  which  continues  the  work  of  his 
earlier  volumes  and  also  seeks  to  correct  or  add  to  the  items  listed  in  them.  The 
result  is  an  essential  research  tool  for  all  serious  scholars  of  American  litera¬ 
ture.  The  second  volume  of  American  Women  Writers:  From  Colonial  Times  to 
the  Present  edited  by  L.  Mainiero2  carries  us  roughly  through  half  the  alphabet 
and  follows  the  same  reference  format  as  its  predecessor  which  was  noted  here 
last  year.  Richard  S.  Sliwoski  has  attempted  to  compile  a  list  of  all  doctoral 
dissertations  on  Jonathan  Edwards  ( EAL ),  but  the  lack  of  annotation  reduces 
its  usefulness.  Of  particular  interest  to  comparatists  is  J.  G.  Riewald’s  ‘The 
Translational  Reception  of  American  Literature  in  Europe,  1800-1900:  A 
Review  of  Research’  ( ES ).  It  surveys  the  translations,  and  their  evaluations  as 
such,  of  major  authors  from  Irving  to  James. 

Several  works  afford  bibliographical  avenues  to  Southern  literature.  J.  D. 
Wages,  in  Seventy-Four  Writers  of  the  Colonial  South ,  annotates  all  the  books, 
articles,  and  Ph.D.  dissertations  he  has  discovered  from  Bacon  to  Zubly3.  Lor 
all  but  the  most  devoted  specialist  the  most  valuable  section  is  likely  to  be  the 
first  one,  which  deals  with  general  studies  of  background,  bibliography,  and 
criticism.  The  Winter  issue  of  MissQ  is  devoted  to  what  later  became  the  third 
edition  of  Southern  Literary  Culture 4.  It  comprises  a  listing  of  all  masters’ 
theses  and  doctoral  dissertations  written  in  American  universities  between 

1  Articles  on  American  Literature,  1968 — 1975,  by  Lewis  Leary  with  John  Auchard. 
Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  U.P.  pp.  xxv  +  745.  $39.75. 

2 American  Women  Writers:  From  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present,  Vol.  2,  ed.  by  L. 
Mainiero.  New  York:  F.  Ungar  Co.  pp.  xlii  +  575.  $40. 

3 Seventy-Four  Writers  of  the  Colonial  South,  ed.  by  J.  D.  Wages.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K. 
Hall.  pp.  xvi  +  230.  $28. 

4 Southern  Literary  Culture,  rev.  &  enlarged  edn.,  ed.  by  O.  B.  Emerson  and  Marion  C. 
Michael.  University,  Ala.:  U.  of  Alabama  P.  pp.  xiii  +  400.  £13.50,  $22.50. 
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1969  and  1975  on  topics  relating  to  the  study  of  Southern  literature.  The 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Southern  Literature  has  published  an  annotated 
checklist  of  scholarship  on  Southern  literature  for  1978  ( MissQ ).  It  ranges 
from  the  colonial  to  the  modern  period  and  includes,  in  some  instances, 
materials  from  immediately  prior  years  as  well.  Another  reference  work, 
perhaps  more  useful  for  students  than  scholars,  is  Southern  Writers:  A  Biog¬ 
raphical  Dictionary ,  which  has  entries  from  Agee  to  Zubly5.  Each  entry  sets 
forth  in  two  pages  or  less  the  basic  biographical  and  career  information 
including  a  list  of  the  author’s  works. 

A  number  of  more  specialised  reference  works  have  also  appeared.  Lea 
Newman’s  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  the  Short  Stories  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 6 
attempts  to  serve  both  the  general  reader  and  the  specialist.  Fifty-four  stories 
are  examined  in  terms  of  their  publishing  history,  composition,  sources  and 
influences,  relationship  to  other  of  Hawthorne’s  works,  and  the  prevailing 
critical  interpretation.  A  bibliography  of  secondary  sources  ranges  from 
Hawthorne’s  contemporaries  down  to  approximately  1977.  T.  A.  Tenney’s 
‘Mark  Twain:  A  Reference  Guide  Third  Annual  Supplement’  (A LR)  provides 
almost  one  hundred  pages  of  carefully  annotated  items  on  Twain  that 
appeared  between  1870  and  1979.  Books,  articles,  and  reviews  are  included. 
Of  less  usefulness  is  The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson  assembled  by  J.  Duchac7. 
The  poems  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order  by  the  first  line  and  each  item  is 
accompanied  by  an  annotated  list  of  relevant  criticism  ordered  chronologi¬ 
cally.  Perhaps  because  of  the  nature  of  the  poems  and  the  brevity  of  the 
annotations,  the  entries  appear  unlikely  to  be  of  central  assistance  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  desirability  of  consulting  a  particular  critic.  A  better  research  tool  is  the 
bibliography  of  books  and  articles,  even  though  it  is  in  a  taxing  and  vexing 
double  column  format.  Two  quite  valuable  research  volumes  focus  on  Henry 
James.  The  first,  assembeld  by  K.  P.  McColgan,  covers  in  chronological  order 
the  criticism  from  1917  to  1 959s.  The  second  is  edited  by  D.  M.  Scura  and 
advances  the  survey  from  1960  to  19749.  Both  contain  sensible  and  informa¬ 
tive  annotations  that  should  prove  helpful  to  scholar  and  critic  alike.  Their  one 
disadvantage  is  the  necessity  of  looking  on  a  number  of  different  pages  for 
references  to  a  particular  work. 

The  Stoic  Strain  in  American  Literature  is  a  loosely  conceived  memorial 
volume  which  addresses  ‘the  strain  of  cussedness’  in  American  literature10. 
The  first  essay  by  Peter  Buitenhuis  identifies  this  strain  as  meeting  the  particu¬ 
lar  needs  of  writers  in  a  culture  that  stressed  individual  enterprise,  the  con- 

sSouthern  Writers:  A  Biographical  Dictionary,  ed.  by  Robert  Bain,  Joseph  M.  Flora, 
and  Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr.  Baton  Rouge,  La.:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  xxvii  +  515.  hb  £18, 
pb  £5.40. 

SA  Reader’s  Guide  to  the  Short  Stories  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Lea  Newman. 
Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  xvii  +  380.  $32.50. 

"‘The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson:  an  annotated  guide  to  commentary  published  in 
English,  1890—1977,  ed.  by  J.  Duchac.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  ix  +  658.  $45. 

^Henry  James,  1917—1959:  a  reference  guide,  ed.  by  K.  P.  McColgan.  Boston,  Mass.- 
G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  xix  +  344.  $30. 

9Henry  James,  1960—1 974:  a  reference  guide,  ed.  by  D.  M.  Scura.  Boston,  Mass.:  G. 
K.  Hall.  pp.  xx  +  395.  $40. 

iaThe  Stoic  Strain  in  American  Literature:  Essays  in  Honour  of  Marston  La  France,  ed. 
by  Duane  J.  MacMillan.  Toronto:  U.  of  Toronto  P.  pp.  xiii  +  224.  $17.50. 
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quest  of  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  emotions.  Other  critics  take 
up  the  issue  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  authors  from  Melville  and  Whitman  to 
Bellow  and  Walker  Percy.  That  it  is  not  always  thoroughgoing  or  conclusive  is 
suggested  by  Melvin  Backman  who  argues  a  psychological  interpretation  of 
the  stoical  exteriors  presented  by  Hemingway’s  characters.  A  similarly  inclu¬ 
sive  but  more  sustained  thesis  is  advanced  in  The  Interpretation  of  Otherness  by 
Giles  Gunn11.  He  endeavours  to  ‘place’  the  American  imagination  in  relation 
to  contemporary  perceptions  of  the  interplay  between  literature  and  religion. 
Essentially,  this  imagination  is  structured  by  the  individual  self’s  fall  into  or 
encounter  with  an  ideal  ‘Other’  which  may  take  a  multitude  of  forms,  but 
which  in  each  case  compels  either  the  redefinition  or  the  recreation  of  the  self. 
The  three  major  modes  in  which  this  occurs  are  the  transcendental,  the  social, 
and  the  immanent.  These  correspond  roughly  to  Puritan,  nineteenth-century, 
and  modern  responses.  Extended  discussion  of  these  notions  in  terms  of 
specific  texts  is  rather  limited,  being  confined  largely  to  The  Great  Gatsby  and 
Moby-Dick ,  though  brief  references  are  made  to  a  number  of  other  writers 
including  Dickinson,  Frost,  and  Roethke. 

After  a  brief  introductory  chapter  on  the  diary  as  genre  Steven  E.  Kagle’s 
American  Diary  Literature 12  offers  a  shrewd,  thoughtful  consideration  of 
diarists  from  Puritan  beginnings  down  to  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Arranged  topically  (spiritual,  travel,  war,  life),  the  volume  usefully  suggests 
the  range  and  the  variety  of  the  form  without  exaggerating  its  ultimate  literary 
merit.  Another  study  somewhat  remote  from  literature  proper  is  Richard  E. 
Amacher’s  American  Political  Writers:  1558 — 180013.  He  deals  with  the  non¬ 
fiction  political  writings  of  authors  such  as  Roger  Williams,  Winthrop,  Cotton, 
the  Mathers,  Sewall,  Mayhew,  and  Freneau  in  order  to  explore  their  ideas  and 
methods  of  rhetorical  presentation.  The  writers  are  organised  by  chapter 
around  a  particular  political  theme  and  period;  minor  as  well  as  major  figures 
are  included. 

Two  quite  different  forays  into  Puritan  literature  and  thought  have 
appeared.  The  first  by  Charles  Berryman  promises  more  in  its  title.  From 
Wilderness  to  Wasteland 14,  than  it  delivers  in  its  text.  It  is  an  effort  to  bring 
interdisciplinary  techniques  to  bear  on  the  American  religious  imagination, 
but  since  it  ignores  most  of  the  recent  important  work  done  on  the  period,  it 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  for  the  advanced  scholar.  Students  may  find  the 
simplifications  of  his  argument  helpful  and  some  of  his  observations  provoca¬ 
tive.  A  much  more  useful  volume  is  Puritan  Influences  in  American 
Literature15 ,  a  series  of  essays  honouring  Edward  H.  Davidson  and  written  by 
some  of  his  former  students.  Four  essays  focus  directly  on  Puritan  intellectual 

ylThe  Interpretation  of  Otherness:  Literature,  Religion,  and  the  American  Imagination , 
by  Giles  Gunn.  New  York:  O.U.P.  pp.  x  +  244.  $14.95. 

12American  Diary  Literature ,  by  Steven  E.  Kagle.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  200. 
$11.95. 

13American  Political  Writers:  1558 — 1800,  by  Richard  E.  Amacher.  Boston, 
Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  iii  +  238.  $11.95. 

14From  Wilderness  to  Wasteland:  The  Trial  of  the  Puritan  God  in  the  American 
Imagination,  by  Charles  Berryman.  Port  Washington,  N.Y.:  Kennikat  P.  pp.  ix  +  214. 
$15. 

15Puritan  Influences  in  American  Literature ,  ed.  by  Emory  Elliot.  Urbana,  Ill.:  U.  of 
Illinois  P.  pp.  xx  +  212.  $12. 
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and  aesthetic  issues  by  dealing  specifically  with  Roger  Williams  and  Milton, 
Bradstreet,  Edward  Taylor,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  second  half  of  the 
volume  explores  the  continuing  impact  of  such  an  orientation  on  the  rhetoric 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Melville,  and  Dickinson. 
All  are  solid  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  the  continuities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cultural  life  even  as  they  suggest  how  periodisation  is  dependent  on  and 
derives  from  subtle  and  cumulative  transformations. 

In  her  New  World,  New  Earth 16  Cecilia  Tichi  argues  that  from  its  earliest 
manifestations  American  literature  regarded  its  physical  environment  as 
something  to  be  transformed  in  accordance  with  Puritan  millennial  prophecy 
of  a  New  Earth  as  well  as  of  a  New  Heaven.  The  result,  she  suggests,  is  a 
tradition  of  environmental  reform  in  which  the  imposition  of  civilisation  on  the 
pristine  landscape  to  produce  a  utopian  universe  is  a  central  feature  of  the 
spiritual  biography  of  America.  Pertinent  to  her  thesis  are  the  writings  of 
Cotton  Mather,  Edward  Johnson,  and  Joel  Barlow  as  well  as  of  Thoreau, 
Cooper  and  Whitman.  The  subject  of  landscape  alteration  and  transformation 
is,  as  she  demonstrates,  an  important  one  for  American  literature.  It  is  less 
clear  that  anything  other  than  modish  contemporaneity  is  gained  by  equating 
the  topic  with  environmental  reform.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  or  even  probable 
that  the  views  of  American  writers  such  as  those  treated  figured  at  all  signific¬ 
antly  in  the  rationale  of  those  who  over  several  centuries  effected  the  radical 
socio-economic  transformation  of  topography  of  which  we  are  all  aware. 
Closer  to  the  land  if  more  removed  from  literature  is  In  the  Presence  of 
Nature11 ,  which  views  four  eighteenth-century  naturalists  from  the  interdiscip¬ 
linary  standpoint  of  American  Studies.  David  Scofield  Wilson  examines  them, 
he  says,  ‘not  for  their  dated  formulations’  but  because  ‘they  teach  us  about 
acting  human,  about  coping  and  inventing  in  a  world  partly  familiar  and  partly 
disturbingly  unconditioned’.  In  the  process,  however,  he  also  affords  us  precise 
and  compelling  insights  into  a  largely  ignored  aspect  of  eighteenth-century 
American  culture.  Another  book  only  partially  relevant  to  literary  studies  is 
America:  Travel  and  Exploration1* .  It  is  a  collection  of  essays  which 
endeavours  to  differentiate  between  the  traveller  and  the  explorer  in  social, 
historical,  cultural,  and  literary  terms.  Of  relevance  here  are  essays  dealing 
with  fictional  renderings  of  frontier  women  and  the  problem  of  expression  in 
travel  books. 

A  currently  popular  aspect  of  literature,  that  of  autobiography,  is  explored 
by  G.  Thomas  Couser19.  By  concentrating  on  what  he  calls  the  prophetic  mode 
as  it  is  developed  by  American  writers  from  Increase  Mather  to  Norman 
Mailer,  he  seeks  to  show  how  it  flourishes  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  how  it  is 
generated  by  the  recognition  of  the  contrast  between  what  America  is  and 


16New  World,  New  Earth:  Environmental  Reform  in  American  Literature  from  the 
Puritans  Through  Whitman,  by  Cecilia  Tichi.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  U.P  pp  xii  + 
285.  $18.50. 

l7n  the  Presence  of  Nature,  by  David  Scofield  Wilson.  Amherst,  Mass.:  U.  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  P.,  1978.  pp.  xix  +  223.  $15. 

1BAmerica:  Travel  and  Exploration,  ed.  by  Steven  E.  Kagle.  Bowling  Green,  Ohio: 
Bowling  Green  State  U.P.  pp.  205.  hb  $11.95,  pb  $6.95. 

American  Autobiography:  The  Prophetic  Mode,  by  G.  Thomas  Couser.  Amherst, 
Mass.:  U.  of  Massachusetts  P.  pp.  216.  $15. 
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what  it  could  be.  This  interesting  though  debatable  thesis  is  not  always  success¬ 
fully  sustained  or  demonstrated  partly  because  of  brevity  of  treatment  (as  in 
the  Puritan,  Quaker,  and  deist  examples)  and  partly  because  of  choice  of 
author  (Whitman  and  Gertrude  Stein).  A  similar  sense  of  dichotomy  pervades 
The  Law  of  the  Heart20.  Sam  B.  Girgus  mounts  an  impassioned  plea  and  a 
somewhat  circuitious  argument  for  the  overcoming  of  the  polar  tensions  be¬ 
tween  a  humanistic  and  pragmatic  notion  of  democratic  individualism  and  a 
defensive  self  that  retreats  into  a  false  sense  of  transcendence  and  security. 
Emerson  and  Whitman  pitted  against  Cooper  and  Poe  defines  the  basic 
dilemma.  Central  to  the  resolution  is  the  American  tradition  of  liberal  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  its  conviction  of  the  centrality  of  the  moral  dimension.  Much  is 
made  of  modernism  and  the  modernist  mode  being  used  to  discern  these 
divergent  patterns  but  with  no  seeming  awareness  that  these  forms  and  modes 
are  themselves  reactions,  responses,  and  even  consequences  of  the  modern  as 
it  actually  is. 

The  majority  of  the  essays  in  Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance,  1979  deal 
with  textual  and  editorial  matters21.  They  include  a  new  edition  from  manus¬ 
cript  of  Emerson’s  influential  essay  on  Thoreau,  an  unpublished  satire  of 
Ellery  Channing,  the  newspaper  letters  of  Charles  Frederick  Briggs,  and  a 
number  of  letters  by  Bronson  Alcott  written  between  1814  and  1882.  Two 
rather  interesting  pieces  of  historical  criticism  are  also  included.  The  first  is 
Philip  F.  Gura’s  ‘The  Transcendentalists  and  Language:  The  Unitarian 
Exegetical  Background’  and  the  second  is  Larry  L.  Long’s  ‘The  Bible  and  the 
Composition  of  Walden  ’.  Equally  specialised  as  any  of  the  above  is  the  essay  by 
Samuel  Pickering  Jr,  entitled  ‘The  Grave  Leads  but  to  Paths  of  Glory:  Death¬ 
bed  Scenes  in  American  Children’s  Books,  1800-1860’  {DR).  He  begins  with 
an  overview  of  eighteenth-century  British  trade  in  children’s  books  and  rapidly 
proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  how  ‘romantic  nostalgia  combined  with  a  Matthew- 
like  celebration  of  youthful  innocence’  in  nineteenth-century  American 
instances  such  as  The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book  and  The  Affecting  History  of  the 
Children  in  the  Wood. 

In  a  provocative  and  basically  sensitive  study,  Eric  J.  Sundquist,  operating 
from  a  psychoanalytic  base,  examines  the  ambivalent  responses  to  social  and 
psychic  authority  generated  in  the  nineteenth-century  American  literary 
imagination22.  Cooper’s  Home  as  Found,  Thoreau’s  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers,  Hawthorne’s  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and 
Melville’s  Pierre  are  scrutinised  in  turn  as  embodying  the  development,  prob¬ 
lems  and  disappearance  of  this  impulse  (at  least  in  this  basic  form).  The  subject 
is  timely  and  many  of  the  insights  stimulating,  though  one  is  not  sure  precisely 
what  is  distinctively  American  about  the  topic.  Unfortunately,  the  ideas  and 
argument  are  materially  detracted  from  by  a  sentence  structure  that  is  prolix  if 
not  actually  pythonic.  More  often  than  not  the  effect  is  vertiginous.  An  equally 
ambitious  though  less  sophisticated  interpretation  is  to  be  found  in  The  Mark 


20The  Law  of  the  Heart,  by  Sam  B.  Girgus.  Austin,  Tex.:  U.  of  Texas  P.  pp.  xi  4-  175. 
$11.95. 

21Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance,  1979,  ed.  by  Joel  Meyerson.  Boston,  Mass.: 
Twayne.  pp.  x  +  508.  $25. 

22Home  as  Found,  by  Eric  J.  Sundquist.  Baltimore,:  Johns  Hopkins  U.P.  pp.  xx  +  202. 
$15. 
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and  the  Knowledge23 .  Marjorie  Pryse  explores  the  roles  and  values  of  social 
stigmas  in  selected  works  of  four  major  American  novelists  -  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  Faulkner,  and  Ellison.  By  focusing  on  characters  who  are  marked 
either  visibly  or  invisibly,  she  endeavours  to  demonstrate  a  fictional  tradition 
of  social  and  metaphysical  isolation  that  is  both  definition  and  result  of  what 
she  calls  the  American  transcendental  imagination.  The  concept  of  marking 
she  employs  is  an  amalgam  of  notions  derived  from  Charles  Feidelson  and 
Erving  Goffman.  It  consists  of  attending  to  a  trait  that  identifies  through 
differentiating  and  in  so  doing  gaining  a  form  of  knowledge  which  correlates 
social  and  metaphysical  reality.  Individual  chapters  are  both  less  abstract  and 
less  debatable,  and  perhaps  as  a  result  less  striking,  than  the  general  formula¬ 
tion  of  her  first  chapter. 

Another  book  which  spans  classical  and  modern  American  writing  is  Roy  R. 
Male’s  Enter,  Mysterious  Stranger24.  In  it  he  enjoins  us  to  attend  to  a  genre  or 
literary  category  he  dubs  ‘cloistral  fiction’  although  he  also  admits  drama  to  the 
class  in  question.  Male  is  concerned  with  tales  in  which  a  home,  town,  or 
institution  suffers  invasion  or  intrusion  by  at  least  one  mysterious  stranger  who 
is  potentially  a  saviour,  destroyer,  or  ambiguous  combination  of  both.  The 
focal  action  is  a  testing  of  the  residents  by  the  intruder  through  physical, 
emotional,  or  rhetorical  means  which  results  ultimately  in  the  pondering  of  its 
significance  after  the  intruder’s  departure.  Authors  dealt  with  range  from 
Hawthorne  and  Melville  through  Twain  to  Faulkner,  Kesey,  and  Flannery 
O’Connor,  but  because  of  the  slenderness  of  the  volume  and  its  classificatory 
focus  the  illustrations  and  discussions  tend  to  be  fleeting,  preliminary  rather 
than  definitive.  In  the  final  chapter  he  suggests  rather  unpersuasively  that  both 
the  plot  and  themes  of  cloistral  fiction  are  ultimately  ways  of  dramatising  the 
relation  between  reader  and  writer. 

An  Anthology  of  Mississippi  Writers  samples  authors  of  the  region  from  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  to  contemporary  representatives;  though  handsomely 
mounted,  its  chief  value  is  introductory  rather  than  scholarly25.  Within  its 
narrow  limits,  a  much  more  enlightening  book  is  Richard  Beale  Davis’s  A 
Colonial  Southern  Bookshelf 6.  From  what  one  may  reasonably  call  all  the 
available  sources,  Davis  informs  us  as  to  what  books  were  found  in  the 
eighteenth-century  South  and  what  their  likely  impact  was  on  Southern  think¬ 
ing.  When  used  in  conjunction  with  his  earlier  definitive  Intellectual  Life  in  the 
Colonial  South,  it  affords  an  in-depth  assessment  of  a  crucial  portion  of  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  milieu.  Another  solid  achievement  is  Violence  and 
Culture  in  the  Antebellum  South  by  Dickson  D.  Bruce  Jr27.  Though  not  primar¬ 
ily  a  work  of  literary  history  or  criticism,  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  both.  It  is 
essentially  an  examination  by  way  of  history,  folklore,  and  sociology  of  the  role 

23The  Mark  and  the  Knowledge:  Social  Stigma  in  Classic  American  Fiction,  by  Mar¬ 
jorie  Pryse.  Columbus,  Ohio.:  Ohio  State  U.P.  pp.  vii  +  171.  $15. 

2iEnter,  Mysterious  Stranger,  by  Roy  R.  Male.  Norman,  Ok.:  U.  of  Oklahoma  P.  pp.xv 
+  128.  $9.95 

13 An  Anthology  of  Mississippi  Writers,  by  Noel  E.  Polk  and  James  R.  Scafidel. 
Jackson,  Miss.:  U.P.  of  Mississippi,  pp.  xviii  +  547.  $25. 

26A  Colonial  Southern  Bookshelf:  Reading  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Richard 
Beale  Davis.  Athens,  Ga.:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  x  +  140.  $9. 

27 Violence  and  Culture  in  the  Antebellum  South,  by  Dickson  D.  Bruce  Jr.  Austin,  Tex.: 
U.  of  Texas  P.  pp.  x  +  310.  $16.95. 
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violence  played  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  reasons  for  that 
role.  The  society’s  passion  for  an  organic  order  in  human  affairs  was  rooted  in  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  human  condition.  Together,  they  conspired  to  make 
violence  a  necessary  factor  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  wardings  off  of 
the  realities  of  psyche  and  society  that  made  pessimism  endemic.  To  this  end, 
the  author  examines  the  language  of  violence  as  it  manifests  itself  in  political 
rhetoric,  hunting  narratives,  and  fiction.  The  study  concludes  with  two  very 
sensible  and  interesting  (a  remarkable  combination  these  days)  chapters  on 
William  Gilmore  Simms  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Explicit  racial  facets  of  literature  are  explored  in  two  works.  Neither  White 
Nor  Black  by  Judith  R.  Berzon  considers  the  mulatto  as  a  character  in  Ameri¬ 
can  fiction  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  the  present28.  Sociological  and 
‘scientific’  aspects  are  dealt  with  first;  then  representative  themes  and  charac¬ 
ter  types  are  considered;  and  finally  four  specific  modes  of  adjustment  to  the 
condition  are  traced  in  a  number  of  novels.  The  result  is  a  careful  and  useful 
volume  that  is  only  occasionally  original  and  frequently  pedestrian.  Surer  and 
defter  is  William  J.  Scheik's  The  Half-Blood29.  It  is  a  brief  but  incisive  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  figure’s  significance  in  nineteenth-century  fiction  ranging  from 
minor  pulp  novels  to  selected  works  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Poe,  and  Hawthorne. 
Predictably  perhaps,  he  finds  that  Southern  and  Southwestern  fiction  saw  the 
half-blood  more  stereotypically  as  malign  while  in  novels  of  the  East,  Midwest, 
and  West  there  is  a  greater  ambivalence  of  attitude  and  hence  a  greater  variety 
of  literary  experimentation.  In  neither  group  does  he  find  any  signal  successes 
in  rendering  the  figure,  a  fact  which  he  suggests  in  itself  contributes  to  the 
half-blood’s  being  a  significant  cultural  symbol  of  the  time. 

Two  other  works  with  an  ethnic  focus  have  appeared.  One  is  American 
Indian  Literature,  an  anthology  edited  by  A.  R.  Velie30.  It  has  three  main 
components,  traditional,  transitional,  and  modern.  The  first  consists  of  tales 
and  songs  composed  in  Indian  languages  when  tribal  cultures  were  intact.  The 
transitional  selections  are  translations  from  the  nineteenth  century  and  consist 
of  orations  and  memoirs.  The  modern  excerpts  deal  with  fiction  and  poetry  by 
such  writers  as  James  Welch  and  N.  Scott  Momaday.  The  editor’s  comments 
are  clear  and  straightforward,  though  on  occasion  limitations  of  space  make 
them  appear  rather  unsophisticated.  Generally  speaking,  the  volume  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  sampler  than  a  survey  text  with  the  preponderance  of 
attention  devoted  to  materials  from  the  southwest  and  plains  rather  than  the 
northwest  and  east.  Helen  Addison  Howard’s  American  Indian  Poetry31  is 
something  of  a  misnomer  in  that  the  bulk  of  her  study  deals  with  eight 
non-Indian  translators  and  interpreters  of  native  poetry.  The  distinctive  traits 
of  that  poetry  she  isolates  in  the  first  chapter.  They  include  the  use  of  symbol¬ 
ism,  sense  imagery,  repetition,  brevity  of  expression,  and  absence  of  rhyme. 
The  treatment  of  these  translators  is  a  clear  but  rather  uncritical  summary 

28 Neither  White  Nor  Black ,  by  Judith  R.  Berzon.  New  York:  New  York  U.P.,  1978.  pp. 
271.  hb  $15,  pb  $6.95. 

29The  Half-Blood:  A  Cultural  Symbol  in  Nineteenth-Century  American  Fiction,  by 
William  J.  Scheik.  Lexington,  Ky:  U.  of  Kentucky  P.  pp.  xii  +  106.  $10.50. 

30American  Indian  Literature:  An  Anthology ,  ed.  by  A.  R.  Velie.  Norman,  Ok.:  U.of 
Oklahoma  P.  pp.  356.  hb  $15.95,  pb  $6.95. 

31 American  Indian  Poetry,  by  H.  A.  Howard.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  x  +  187. 
$11.95. 
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which  fails  to  bring  anthropological  and  linquistic  knowledge  to  bear  on  the 
original  native  material  or  on  the  translators’  achievement. 

Two  of  a  three-volume  series  on  American  literary  criticism  have  been 
authored  by  John  W.  Rathbun32.  The  third  volume  will  be  noticed  in  the  next 
chapter.  Noting  that  Emerson  and  Poe  were  the  only  substantial  critics  of  the 
period  between  1800  and  1860,  he  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  its  general 
critical  features.  These  include  continental  influences  (particularly  Herder  and 
Goethe),  the  impact  of  Scott,  and  the  propensity  for  more  or  less  deliberately 
practising  one  of  four  types  of  criticism  (rhetorical,  judicial,  romantic,  and 
historical).  Poe  and  Emerson  are  seen  as  presaging  the  next  era’s  concerns  by 
virtue  of  the  former’s  sense  of  art’s  perfection  and  its  insufficiency  and  the 
latter’s  refusal  to  confront  a  flawed  reality  which  was  supposed  to  correspond 
to  an  ideal.  The  second  of  Rathbun’s  volumes  is  a  reworking  of  the  original 
manuscript  left  unfinished  by  Harry  Hayden  Clark  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1971.  In  the  period  1860-1 905  Rathbun  sees  a  turn  from  critical  principles  to 
critical  schools  and  positions.  Thus,  he  organises  his  study  around  groups  such 
as  critical  idealists  (Emerson,  Lowell,  Whitman),  critical  realists  (Harte, 
Twain,  Howells),  historical  and  evolutionary  criticism  (Spencer,  Taine,  Henry 
Adams),  aesthetic  criticism  (Lanier,  Spingarn),  and  finally  critical  naturalism 
(Garland,  Norris,  London,  Dreiser).  Despite  such  categorisation,  Rathbun  is 
judiciously  aware  of  how  the  writers  he  deals  with  often  slip  beyond  a  particu¬ 
lar  pigeon-hole. 


2.  Poetry 

Robert  K.  Martin’s  The  Homosexual  Tradition  in  American  Poetry  is  not 
wholly  accurately  titled,  for  while  he  ranges  from  Whitman  to  the  present, 
what  he  concentrates  on  are  the  representative  roles  of  Whitman  and  Crane  in 
the  tradition33.  Between  them  he  interjects  a  brief  discussion  of  what  he  calls 
the  academic  tradition  (Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Bayard  Taylor,  Santayana)  and 
then  concludes  with  a  somewhat  longer  but  still  individually  cursory  considera¬ 
tion  of  seven  contemporary  poets.  Crane  and  Whitman  are  usefully  viewed  as 
figures  of  alienation  and  integration  respectively  with  regard  to  their 
homosexuality  and  its  cultural  implications,  but  in  neither  instance  does  Mar¬ 
tin  engage  the  implications  of  his  general  thesis.  Homosexual  poetry  until  very 
recently  may  have  been  a  function  of  societal  oppression,  but  clearly  then  that 
oppression  is  a  factor  in  the  superb  poetic  achievement  of  Whitman  and  Crane. 
As  a  result,  Martin’s  rather  easy  assumption  that  social  change  and  aesthetic 
excellence  go  hand  in  hand  seems  a  trifle  jejune. 

Lynn  Haims’s  long  article  ’The  Face  of  God:  Puritan  Iconography  in  Early 
American  Poetry,  Sermons,  and  Tombstone  Carving’  ( EAL )  explores  the 
tension  between  the  Calvinist  injunction  against  graven  images  and  the  wish 
for  artistic  glimpses  of  a  visible,  corporeal  god.  It  concludes  that  this  led  to  a 
broadly  regressive  phase  of  Puritan  culture  characterised  by  an  acute  longing 
to  see  God’s  face  as  if  to  regain  the  love  of  a  missing  parent.  Such  a  phase  was 

32American  Literary  Criticism,  1800—1860,  by  John  W.  Rathbun.  Boston,  Mass.: 
Twayne.  pp.  181.  $12.50.  American  Literary  Criticism,  1860 — 1905,  by  John  W.  Rath¬ 
bun.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  183.  $12.50. 

33The  Homosexual  Tradition  in  American  Poetry,  by  Robert  K.  Martin.  Austin,  Tex.: 
U.  of  Texas  P.  pp.  xx  +  259.  hb  $14.95,  pb  $7.95. 
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brought  about  by  cultural  isolation,  actual  physical  danger,  and  the  fear  of 
failing  in  the  wilderness  mission.  Betty  J.  Parks  in  her  ‘The  Latin  and  Greek 
Poetry  of  Charles  Chauncy’  ( EAL )  follows  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  College  from  1 654  until  1671  with  a  collection  and  translation 
of  all  Chauncy’s  known  verse  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Of  a  different  textual  order  is 
Cameron  C.  Nickels’s  ‘Upon  the  Attribution  of  “Upon  a  Fart”  to  William 
Byrd  of  Westover’  (EAL).  He  concludes  that  the  parodic  lyric  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  Byrd  but  to  an  anonymous,  almost  certainly  English,  author.  In 
‘Edward  Taylor’s  Metaphors  of  Promise’  ( AL )  M.  North  argues  convincingly 
that  poetically  and  spiritually  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  central  event  to  Taylor. 
As  a  result,  he  is  poetically  obsessed  with  the  convenantal  importance  of 
metaphor.  The  poet  is  participating  in  a  form  of  covenant  by  the  use  of 
metaphor  which  itself  indicates  a  certain  receptivity,  if  not  entire  worthiness, 
on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  God’s  promise  enshrined  in  metaphor. 

‘In  Search  of  Freneau's  Prison  Ships’  (EAL)  by  Mary  Weatherspoon  Bow¬ 
den  considers  the  details  presented  in  Cantos  II-IV  of  ‘The  British  Prison  Ship’ 
as  well  as  the  poet’s  new  dedication  of  himself  to  political  propaganda.  She 
concludes  that  both  can  be  explained  by  Freneau’s  being  on  the  prison  ship 
Aurora  under  the  name  ‘Philip  Perno’  or  by  his  being  on  another  prison  ship  or 
by  his  never  having  been  on  such  a  ship  but  having  gained  the  details  else¬ 
where. 

Charles  M.  Lombard’s  introduction  to  Thomas  Holly  Chivers  endeavours 
with  no  appreciable  success  to  rescue  him  from  what  Lombard  mistakenly 
regards  as  Chivers’  undue  neglect34.  To  this  end  he  stresses  Chivers’  being 
influenced  by  Swedenborg,  his  Romanticism,  and  his  interest  in  folk  materials. 
A  more  worthwhile  venture  is  D.  Kepner’s  ‘From  Spears  to  Leaves:  Walt 
Whitman’s  Theory  of  Nature  in  “Song  of  Myself”  ’  (AL).  He  defends  the 
consistency  of  the  theory  and  extends  it  to  include  his  theory  of  poetry  on  the 
basis  of  the  identity  obtaining  between  Whitman’s  universe  and  poem.  Whit¬ 
man's  thinking  is  marked  by  two  poles,  a  materialistic-scientific  one  and  an 
idealistic-mystical  one.  There  is  a  tug  between  them,  Kepner  argues,  but 
Whitman  is  both  materialistic  and  mystical,  for  ‘while  everything  is  changing 
nothing  ever  really  changes’.  For  Whitman  the  visible  world  is  a  way  of 
learning  about  things  permanent,  and  further  ‘the  soul  is  visible’;  therefore  it 
can  be  seen  through  and  in  the  workings  of  the  universe.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  universe  is  association  and  poetic  language  emphasises  this.  So, 
just  as  the  world  and  self  can  be  seen  to  operate  together,  the  universe  and 
poetic  language  can  be  seen  to  operate  together  also.  Even  more  speculative  is 
John  T.  Irwin’s  ‘Self-Evidence  and  Self-Reference:  Nietzsche  and  Tragedy, 
Whitman  and  Opera’  (NLH).  It  finds  that  phonetic  script  imposes  a  double 
absence  on  the  poetic  self,  the  absence  of  the  live,  speaking  voice  and  of  the 
referent.  A  rather  circuitous  course  through  the  role  of  music  in 
Schopenhauerian  aesthetics  and  the  Nietzschean  birth  of  tragedy  issues  in  the 
following  syllogism:  since  Whitman’s  poetry  aspires  to  the  immediacy  of 
music,  and  since  his  interest  in  Italian  and  German  opera  is  well-documented, 
then  an  Apollonian/Dionysian  opposition  of  image  and  word  is  dramatised  in 
parts  of  Leaves  of  Grass  by  a  symbolic  use  of  opera. 


34 Thomas  Holly  Chivers ,  by  Charles  M.  Lombard.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne  pp.  147. 
$10.95. 
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Rebecca  Patterson’s  study  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  imagery35  is  a  collection  of 
earlier  articles  which  seeks  to  provide  a  coherent  overview  of  the  poet’s  image 
clusters  and  their  private  associations  and  significance.  It  is  a  useful  starting- 
point  for  study,  but  its  failure  to  consider  relations  between  metaphors  and  its 
predilection  for  reading  all  the  images  as  erotic  seriously  restricts  its  value.  A 
more  provocative  but  equally  suspect  work  is  Karl  Keller’s  The  Only  Kan¬ 
garoo  Among  the  Beauty36 .  He  is  concerned  to  examine  Dickinson’s  relations 
to  other  American  writers  with  an  eye  to  mapping  a  range  of  possibilities.  To 
that  end,  he  brackets  her  first  with  her  predecessors  who,  like  her,  were  either 
the  exemplars  or  the  inheritors  of  Puritan  aesthetics.  Then  he  considers  her  in 
connection  with  contemporaries  such  as  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  Whitman. 
He  concludes  with  a  brief  but  interesting  discussion  of  her  associations  with 
later  poets  such  as  the  two  Cranes,  Stephen  and  Hart,  Amy  Lowell,  and  Robert 
Frost.  Keller  is  shrewd,  perceptive,  and  stimulating  in  many  of  his  individual 
discriminations.  Where  he  falters  is  in  pressing  his  argument  too  hard  on 
occasion  so  that  to  sustain  it  he  is  forced  to  ignore  the  unmistakable  tone  of 
individual  poems.  This  rather  wayward  approach  to  evidence  tends  to  call  in 
question  more  of  his  insights  than  is  perhaps  wholly  warranted. 

In  his  ‘  “Out  Upon  Circumference”:  Emily  Dickinson’s  Search  for  Loca¬ 
tion’  ( ELWIU )  David  C.  Estes  argues  that  the  poet’s  frustrated  desire  for 
order  was  expressed  through  reference  to  specific  spatial  relationships  in  the 
poems.  His  examples  are  drawn  mainly  from  her  most  active  period,  the  1 860s, 
and  are  used  to  advance  the  thesis  that  establishing  one’s  precise  location  is 
tantamount  to  life  and  the  failure  to  do  so  means  death.  In  a  somewhat  related 
vein,  V.  Poliak  looks  at  ‘Thirst  and  Starvation  in  Emily  Dickinson's  Poetry’ 
( AL ).  The  continual  references  to  thirst  and  starvation  are  seen  as  expressions 
of  ‘woman’s  sphere’  in  Victorian  America.  Her  deprived  persona  naturally 
strives  for  self-sufficiency,  but  it  does  so  by  generating  a  strategy  of  renuncia¬ 
tion  which  attempts  to  deny  the  needs  of  the  social  self.  The  result  is  a  cycle  of 
hunger  as  renunciation  and  as  incomplete  affirmation  which  begets  a  fresh  or 
increased  hunger.  A  quite  different  tack  is  taken  by  E.  M.  Budick’s  ‘When  the 
Soul  Selects:  Emily  Dickinson’s  Attack  on  New  England  Symbolism’  (AL).  It 
is  a  challenging,  though  far  from  conclusive,  argument  that  Dickinson  reacted 
against  the  Puritan  and  Transcendentalist  habits  of  reading  symbols.  Symbol¬ 
ogy  is  said  to  lead  to  an  unintentional  atomisation  of  the  universe  because,  due 
to  its  certainty  and  egotistical  emphasis  on  knowing,  it  casts  God  out  from  the 
world.  Budick  sees  Dickinson  as  objecting  to  the  ‘antisocial’  outcome  of 
symbology  which  grotesquely  heightens  the  soul’s  sense  of  itself  and  emphas¬ 
ises  its  unyielding  selfishness  thereby  creating  a  universe  of  unbridgeable  gaps. 
Less  speculative  and  more  narrowly  focused  is  George  Monteiro's  ‘In  Ques¬ 
tion:  The  Status  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  1878  “Worksheet”  for  “Two  Butterflies 
Went  out  at  Noon”  ’  (ELWIU).  He  contends  that  the  worksheet  is  not  an 
unfinished  second  version  of  the  1862  original  but  a  separable  poem. 


3SEmily  Dickinson’s  Imagery,  by  Rebecca  Patterson,  Amherst,  Mass.:  U.  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  P.  pp.  xviii  +  238.  $18.50. 

36The  Only  Kangaroo  Among  the  Beauty:  Emily  Dickinson  and  America,  by  Karl 
Keller.  Baltimore  Md.:  Johns  Hopkins  UP.  pp.  xi  4-  340.  $18.50. 
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3.  Prose 

Babette  M.  Levy’s  posthumously  published  study.  Cotton  Mather,  is  an 
introduction  to  that  notable,  soundly  based  on  the  relevant  scholarship  but 
disinclined  to  independent  judgement37.  Mather’s  personality  is  given  rather 
more  prominence  than  his  intellectual  contributions  and  historical  signifi¬ 
cance.  R.  C.  De  Prospo  has  an  article  entitled  'The  “New  Simple  Idea”  of 
Edwards’  Personal  Narrative’  ( EAL ).  It  is  a  detailed  reading  of  Edwards’  brief 
personal  narrative  of  his  own  experience  of  Grace,  comparing  this  unique 
attempt  at  'spiritual  autobiography'  and  direct,  emotional  recording  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  Edwards’  own  theological  writings  on  Grace.  De  Prospo 
argues  that  Edwards  consistently  doubted  man’s  ability  to  gain  or  communi¬ 
cate  knowledge  of  God  through  even  the  most  careful  and  enlightened  account 
of  personal  experience. 

Walter  H.  Eitner  writes  'Jeremy  Belknap’s  The  Foresters :  A  Thrice-Told 
Tale'  (EAL).  He  suggests  that  this  satirical  allegory  of  the  New  World’s 
settlement,  the  American  Revolution,  and  (in  the  expanded  second  edition) 
the  Washington  administration  and  the  ‘Citizen  Genet  affair’  has  been  unduly 
neglected.  He  further  urges  that  it  be  read  in  the  1796  edition  rather  than  the 
first  edition  of  1792  which  he  regards  as  inferior.  The  same  author  is  the 
subject  of  Peter  Kyle  McCarter’s  ‘Mother  Carey’s  Jacobin  Chickens’  (EAL). 
He  points  out  that  in  the  second  edition  of  The  Foresters  Belknap  used  an 
anonymous  political  fable  about  a  flock  of  chickens  which  was  first  published 
in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  the  United  States  in  1793.  This  leads  him  to 
suggest  that  Belknap  may  be  responsible  for  conceiving  and  writing  about 
Mother  Carey’s  chickens.  In  ‘Fathers  and  Sons:  Franklin’s  “Memoirs”  as  Myth 
and  Metaphor’  (EAL)  Hugh  J.  Dawson  claims  that  the  two-part  account  of 
Franklin’s  early  years  (parts  one  and  two  of  the  finished  Autobiography)  has  a 
previously  unsuspected  unity.  The  person  of  Josiah  Franklin  and  his  surro¬ 
gates,  the  image  of  the  father,  is  a  ‘continual  presence’  in  the  ‘Memoirs,’  which 
record  an  adolescent  psychological  crisis  of  break  and  subsequent  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  the  father.  It  was  Franklin’s  need  to  seal  that  final  approbation  and 
his  desire  to  invest  the  story  of  personal  rebellion  with  a  new  meaning  that  gave 
form  to  the  work  written  in  his  old  age.  Larger  in  scope  is  William  K.  Bottorf’s 
introductory  study  Thomas  Jefferson 38.  He  organises  his  presentation  around 
such  topics  as  his  subject’s  revolutionary,  social,  educational,  political,  scien¬ 
tific,  philosophic,  and  aesthetic  interests  and  views.  His  aim  is  to  portray 
Jefferson  as  the  quintessential  American  paradox:  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the 
vision  and  the  actuality  unresolved. 

Albert  Furtwangler  writes  interestingly  on  ‘Strategies  of  Candor  in  the 
Federalist ’  (EAL).  An  investigation  of  the  Federalist  and  the  mind  of  its  age, 
the  article  focuses  on  a  shift  in  the  usage  of  the  word  ‘candor’  taking  place 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison  deliberately 
employ  the  word  in  its  older  sense  in  their  appeals  to  the  audience.  Furtwang¬ 
ler  speculates  that  this  may  be  part  of  their  attempt  to  increase  the  sincerity  of 
their  argument  for  the  federal  system.  Lucille  M.  Schultz’s  'Uncovering  the 
Significance  of  the  Animal  Imagery  in  Modern  Chivalry  :  An  Application  of 
Scottish  Common  Sense  Realism’  (EAL)  claims  that  the  bestial  imagery  in 

37 Cotton  Mather,  by  Babette  M.  Levy.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  185.  $8.95. 

^Thomas  Jefferson,  by  William  K.  Bottorf.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  159.  $8.95. 
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Brackenridge’s  novel  is  used  as  a  satiric  counterpoint  to  the  Scottish  enligh¬ 
tenment  philosophy  which  informs  the  author’s  point  of  view.  In  some  ways, 
James  R.  Russo’s  essay  ‘The  Tangled  Web  of  Deception  and  Imposture  in 
Charles  Brockden  Brown’s  Ormond ’  ( EAL )  complements  Schultz’s  article. 
Russo  proposes  that  the  glaring  narrative  incongruities  in  the  novel  can  be 
attributed  not  to  Brown’s  alleged  failures  but  to  his  witting  use  of  an  unreliable 
narrator.  An  elaborate  reading  of  the  novel  enables  him  to  conclude  that  the 
central  point  in  Ormond  and  Brown’s  fiction  in  general  is  that  the  world  is  built 
on  lies,  impostures,  and  deceptions.  He  further  suggests  that  Brown’s  fiction 
endeavours  to  expose  the  sham  while  making  a  philosophical  statement  about 
it.  A  more  historically  oriented  consideration  of  Brown  is  found  in  Robert  A. 
Ferguson’s  ‘Yellow  Fever  and  Charles  Brockden  Brown:  The  Context  of  the 
Emerging  Novelist’  (EAL).  It  relates  the  urban  incidence  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
1790s  to  Brown’s  emergence  as  a  novelist.  His  interest  in  the  disease  is 
confirmed  by  its  appearance  in  Arthur  Mervyn  and  Ormond  and  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  it  in  1798.  Because  of  his  familiarity  with  the  English 
gothic  novel,  he  was  able  to  see  the  literary  potential  of  the  disease  and  to 
shape  it  into  his  constitutive  metaphor  for  his  negative  views  of  American 
society. 

Paula  Blanchard’s  biography  Margaret  Fuller :  From  Transcendentalism  to 
Revolution  is  written  from  an  avowedly  feminist  position39.  As  a  result,  the 
study  centres  on  the  idea  of  Fuller’s  victimisation  as  a  woman  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  on  her  significance  for  today’s  movement.  Curiously  enough,  this 
sociological  emphasis  results  in  a  slighting  of  her  mother’s  powerful,  albeit 
passive,  role  in  Fuller’s  development  and  attitudes.  The  Fuller  family  situation 
was  complicated  psychologically  and  in  many  ways  at  the  very  heart  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  adult  behaviour.  Yet  it  is  just  this  that  Blanchard  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  inclination  or  perhaps  the  knowledge  to  handle  in  depth. 

A  more  satisfying  and  compelling  biography  is  Joel  Porte’s  judicious  Rep¬ 
resentative  Man:  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  His  Time40.  Porte’s  premise  is  that 
Emerson  may  be  most  productively  sought  and  discovered  within  his  writings. 
His  biography  must  be  a  biography  of  his  works  which  yet  takes  into  account 
the  particularly  American  life  of  the  man  which  invests  those  works.  Dividing 
Emerson’s  life  into  four  seasons,  Porte  constructs  a  literary  and  spiritual 
biography  based  on  Emerson’s  own  seasonal  metaphor  in  order  to  follow  the 
contours  of  his  experience  and  to  render  how  his  mind  worked.  This  particular 
approach  is  obviously  not  immune  to  queries  concerning  interpretation,  selec¬ 
tion  and  interpolation  of  texts  and  biographical  facts.  Nevertheless,  it  affords 
an  integration  of  the  two  that  is  often  sought  by  a  reader  of  Emerson  con¬ 
fronted  by,  for  example,  the  text  of  ‘Experience’  and  the  fact  of  Waldo’s  death 
two  years  earlier.  In  short,  Porte’s  structure  manages  to  be  more  provocative 
than  exclusive.  Bruce  A.  Ronda  also  addresses  the  issue  of  Emerson  and  his 
son’s  death  in  ‘Literary  Grieving:  Emerson  and  the  Death  of  Waldo’  (CentR ). 
He  explores  the  movement  from  the  death  to  the  writing  of  ‘Threnody’  in 
order  to  examine  the  consolation  offered  by  the  poem.  He  finds  Emerson’s 

39 Margaret  Fuller:  From  Transcendentalism  to  Revolution ,  by  Paula  Blanchard.  New 
York:  Dell.  pp.  xii  4-  360.  pb  $5.95. 

40 Representative  Man:  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  His  Time,  by  Joel  Porte.  New  York: 
O.U.P.  pp.  xxiv  -t-  355.  $17.50. 
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thought  shifting  significantly  between  Waldo’s  death  in  1842  and  the  poem’s 
appearance  in  1846.  Originally,  the  child-figure  was  associated  with  immedi¬ 
acy,  intuition,  a  lack  of  dependence  on  the  past,  and  a  closeness  to  nature.  But 
it  recedes  in  Emerson’s  thought  as  the  model  for  the  transformed  life,  for  while 
it  may  still  be  full  of  wisdom  and  able  to  remind  us  of  the  integrated  and 
uncluttered  life,  it  now  is  seen  to  live  prior  to  experience. 

Stanley  Cavell’s  article  ‘Thinking  of  Emerson’  ( NLH )  begins  in  specula¬ 
tions,  first  voiced  in  his  The  Senses  of  Walden,  about  the  failure  in  America  to 
produce  a  first-rate  philosophic  tradition  and  the  emergence  instead  of  Men 
Thinking,  like  Thoreau  and  Emerson.  A  comparison  of  Emerson  with  Heideg¬ 
ger  and  Nietzsche  leads  to  hazily  drawn  inferences  about  the  ‘poetic’  nature  of 
Emerson’s  thought.  This  nature  is  seen  as  essentially  a  battle  on  the  part  of  his 
prose  not  to  become  poetry  but  to  remain  in  conversation  with  itself  and 
answerable  to  itself.  Of  a  similar  critical  order  is  Carolyn  Porter’s  ‘Method  and 
Metaphysics  in  Emerson’s  “Nature”  ’  ( VQR  ).  She  sees  the  essay  in  question  as 
constructing  the  framework  of  Emerson’s  metaphysics,  but  this  is  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  rhetorical  method  which  emerges  in  the  course  of  this  construc¬ 
tion.  This  method  is  a  process  of  signification  in  which  nature  is  not  something 
real  but  a  sign  whose  meaning  is  discovered  by  its  use  as  a  signifier.  Apparently 
this  means  that  the  essay’s  real  context  is  the  process  of  making  meaning. 
‘Nature,’  then,  is  seemingly  either  a  self-consuming  artifact  or  a  semiotic 
puzzle. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Emersons  Nature:  Origin,  Growth,  Meaning 41  the 
editors  abandon  the  casebook  format  of  the  1969  edition  so  as  to  include 
Orestes  Brownson’s  1836  review  as  well  as  three  essays  from  the  1970’s: 
Merton  Sealts’  ‘The  Composition  of  “Nature”  Barry  Wood’s  'The  Growth 
of  the  Soul:  Coleridge’s  Dialectical  Method  and  the  Strategy  of  Emerson’s 
“Nature”  and  Barbara  Packer’s  ‘The  Instructed  Eye:  Emerson’s  Cos¬ 
mogony  in  “Prospects”  ’.  Sealts’  and  Packer’s  essays  appear  here  for  the  first 
time.  Taylor  Stoehr’s  lively  little  study  Nay -Saying  in  Concord 42  is  at  pains  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  the  Transcendentalists  were  egregious  optimists  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  evil  and  indifferent  to  social  criticism  as  an  act  of  dissent.  Emerson, 
Alcott,  and  Thoreau  and  their  attitudes  toward  the  issues  of  verbal  and 
conversational  eloquence,  alternative  life-styles  communal  and  otherwise,  and 
thinking  as  a  transformation  if  not  elevation  of  consciousness  are  the  volume’s 
focal  points. 

A  particularly  interesting  topic  on  Hawthorne  has  been  taken  up  by  Rita  K. 
Gollin43.  She  explores  his  interest  in,  experience  of  and  literary  use  of  dreams. 
She  places  Hawthorne’s  concerns  in  the  context  of  dream  conventions  before 
setting  forth  how  he  responded  to  his  own  dreams.  Then,  she  turns,  in  several 
chapters,  to  his  deployment  of  fictional  dreams  in  his  tales  and  romances.  In 
the  process,  she  sheds  considerable  light  on  their  general  significance  as  well  as 


41Emerson’s  Nature:  Origin,  Growth,  Meaning,  2nd  edn.,  ed.  by  Merton  M.  Sealts  and 
Alfred  R.  Ferguson.  Carbondale,  Ill.:  Southern  Illinois  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  225.  hb  $12.95,  pb 
$3.95. 

i2N ay -Saying  in  Concord:  Emerson,  Alcott,  and  Thoreau,  by  Taylor  Stoehr.  Hamden, 
Conn.:  Archon.  pp.  172.  $14.50. 

43Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  The  Truth  of  Dreams ,  by  Rita  K.  Gollin.  Baton  Rouge,  La.: 
Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  viii  +  235.  $13.95. 
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on  the  more  specific  roles  of  dreams.  According  to  her,  Hawthorne  regarded 
dreams  as  a  means  of  knowing  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  activity 
effectively  allows  the  mind  to  reconcile  its  impulses  to  escape  or  evade  and  to 
confront  or  face.  In  short,  the  integrative  possibilities  of  dreaming  were 
recognised  and  exploited  by  Hawthorne.  Along  the  same  lines,  John  E.  Hols- 
berry  writes  on  ‘Hawthorne’s  “The  Haunted  Mind,”  The  Psychology  of 
Dreams,  Coleridge,  and  Keats’  ( TSLL ).  Hawthorne’s  sketch  is  an  attempt  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  relation  of  dream  to  waking  consciousness,  and  as  such, 
an  early  paradigm  of  the  creative  process.  Holsberry  offers  to  trace  multiple 
possible  sources  in  associationist  psychology  and  aesthetics,  particularly  Hart¬ 
ley  and  Karnes,  but  concludes  that  Hawthorne  found  his  most  direct  models  of 
method  in  Coleridge’s  ‘Christabel’,  ‘Kubla  Khan’,  and  ‘The  Pains  of  Sleep’  and 
in  Keats’s  ‘Sleep  and  Poetry’,  ‘I  Stood  Tiptoe’,  and  ‘To  My  Brother  George’. 
Hawthorne,  like  his  predecessors,  participates  in  the  leap  from  associative 
process  to  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  the  unconscious  faculty.  A  rather 
murkier  effort  is  R.  Deamer’s  ‘Hawthorne’s  Dream  in  the  Forest’  ( WAL ).  He 
claims  that  what  Hawthorne  found  in  the  New  World  forest  was  an  American 
Eve  rather  than  an  Adam,  but  unlike  his  Puritan  ancestors  he  remained 
enchanted  as  well  as  frightened  by  his  dream-image  of  women. 

The  Presence  of  Hawthorne 44  by  Hyatt  H.  Waggoner  consists  of  seven 
previously  published  essays  together  with  one  written  for  this  book.  Essen¬ 
tially,  Waggoner  recapitulates  the  development  of  his  own  critical  approach  to 
Hawthorne,  which  is  consistently  concerned  with  the  relationship  between 
Hawthorne’s  psychological  characteristics  and  his  attitude  toward  literary 
creativity.  The  essays  deal  with  some  of  the  sketches,  including  ‘My  Kinsman, 
Major  Molineux’,  and  with  the  romances,  concentrating  particularly  on  The 
Scarlet  Letter  and  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  In  the  final  essay  he  explores 
Hawthorne’s  relation  to  and  occasional  influence  upon  Melville,  James, 
Faulkner,  and  Warren.  Sandra  Whipple  Spanier  somewhat  arbitrarily  com¬ 
pares  Hawthorne  and  D.  H.  Lawrence  in  her  ‘Two  Foursomes  in  The 
Blithedale  Romance  and  Women  in  Love ’  ( CLS ).  The  discussion  focuses  on  the 
archetypal  colouring,  dark  and  fair,  and  the  physically  vigorous  over  against 
the  poetically  wan.  Both  authors  are  held  to  have  used  the  same  sort  of 
characters  for  the  purpose  of  despairing  over  the  increasing  mechanisation  of 
society  and  humanity  in  nineteenth-century  America  and  twentieth-century 
England. 

Gerald  C.  Van  Dusen’s  William  Starbuck  Mayo  attempts  to  rescue  Mayo 
from  the  oblivion  of  nineteenth-century  minor  writers45.  He  stresses  the 
importance  of  viewing  his  works  within  their  cultural  milieu  ( Kaloolah ,  The 
Berber ,  Romance  Dust ,  and  Never  Again).  He  also  pays  particular  attention  to 
the  critical  and  popular  success  of  Kaloolah,  often  cited  as  an  influence  upon 
Melville.  In  sum,  Mayo  seems  more  important  to  a  study  of  historical  and 
sociological  influences  than  to  literary  history  per  se. 

Tyrus  Hillway  has  updated  his  useful  1961  introduction  to  Melville  to  take 
account  of  subsequent  scholarship46.  Despite  the  volume  of  work  written  since 

‘“'The  Presence  of  Hawthorne ,  by  Hyatt  H.  Waggoner.  Baton  Rouge,  La.:  Louisiana 
State  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  161.  $11.95. 

ibWilliam  Starbuck  Mayo ,  by  Gerald  C.  Van  Dusen.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne  pp.  140. 
$13.50 

46 Herman  Melville,  by  Tyrus  Hillway.  Boston,  Mass:  Twayne.  pp.  171.  $9.50. 
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then,  his  task  is  made  easier  by  his  determination  ‘to  present  only  facts  and 
reasonable  interpretations  rather  than  imaginative  theories’.  Michael  Rogin, 
in  ‘Herman  Melville:  State,  Civil  War,  and  the  American  1848’  (YR),  offers  a 
biographical  study  of  the  tension  in  Melville’s  canon  between  the  revolutio¬ 
nary  and  abolitionist  concerns  of  ‘civil  society’  and  the  iron-handed  authority 
of  the  state.  Melville  was  restricted  by  a  liberal  ideology  and  ‘communal 
images  derived  from  the  sentimental  family’  and  so  remained  unable  to  image 
the  social  transformation  predicted  by  Marxism.  As  a  result,  he  found  what 
political  renewal  he  could  in  his  Civil  War  poems  and  Billy  Budd,  which 
‘restored  the  state  to  its  primacy  over  civil  society’.  The  significance  of  Mel¬ 
ville’s  life  to  his  later  prose  is  convincingly,  if  not  very  originally,  examined  by 
P.  L.  Hays  and  R.  D.  Rust  in  ‘  “Something  Healing”:  Fathers  and  Sons  in  Billy 
Budd ’  (NCF).  They  provide  a  composite  summary  of  the  existing  criticism 
designed  to  point  up  the  stages  through  which  Melville’s  role  as  father  and 
attitudes  towards  his  sons  moved  and  how  these  are  reflected  in  the  various 
stages  of  the  protracted  genesis  of  the  work.  They  conclude  that,  in  the 
relationship  of  Vere  and  Billy,  Melville  finally  confronted  the  figure  of  his  son 
Malcolm. 

Working  from  the  cross-disciplinary  vantage  of  literary  and  religious 
studies,  Rowland  A.  Sherrill47  investigates  the  parallel  issues  of  Melville’s 
notion  of  the  transcendent  and  his  conception  of  his  art’s  prophetic  function. 
He  notes  that  neither  the  ‘punitive’  nor  the  ‘hopeful’  Calvinism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  viable  for  Melville,  who  continued  ‘to  be  driven  by  his 
need  to  locate  human  life  in  an  original  relation  to  the  ultimate  structure  of 
reality’.  Sherrill  posits  three  stages  in  Melville’s  development  which  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  experience,  transcendence,  and  tragedy  of  his  title:  Typee,  Red- 
burn,  and  White-Jacket ;  Moby-Dick\  and  Pierre  and  Billy  Budd.  He  concludes 
that  the  transcendent  experience  of  Ishmael  in  Moby-Dick  is  insufficient  to 
transform  or  transcend  the  tragedy  in  Billy  Budd,  and  that  for  Melville  the 
prophetic  power  of  art  was  ultimately  insufficient  to  transform  life.  A  rather 
different  approach  is  taken  by  Thomas  J.  Scorza’s  In  the  Time  Before  Steam¬ 
ships:  Billy  Budd,  the  Limits  of  Politics,  and  Modernity 48.  It  proposes  that 
Melville  intended  Billy  Budd  as  a  consciously  didactic  expression  of  the 
insufficiency  of  philosophical  activity  to  resolve  the  basic  problems  of  political 
philosophy:  insufficient  because  of  limits  nature  imposes  on  man  which  make  a 
rationalistic  solution  impossible.  He  sees  Melville  as  a  ‘poet  who  imitated 
nature’  rather  than  as  a  philosopher,  and  Billy  Budd  as  ultimately  a  poetic 
rather  than  philosophic  novel,  a  ‘poetic  vision  of  political  and  moral  virtue 
against  the  destructiveness  of  philosophy  and  pure  reason’.  Nina  Baym,  in  her 
‘Melville’s  Quarrel  with  Fiction’  (PM LA),  differs  from  both  these  views.  She 
questions  the  notion  that  Melville  wanted  to  be  a  writer  of  fictions:  Melville 
wanted  to  be  a  truth-teller.  Because  he  recognised  that  everything  fomulated 
in  words  is  a  fiction,  his  later  works  were  led  to  despair  of  literature’s  ability  to 
tell  the  truth.  Melville  most  appreciated  the  sketches  of  Hawthorne,  not  the 
tales;  indeed,  his  conception  of  language  was  Emersonian,  seeing  both  as 

47The  Prophetic  Melville:  Experience,  Transcendence,  and  Tragedy,  by  Rowland  A. 
Sherrill.  Athens,  Ga.:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  xii  +  264.  $17. 

4SIn  the  Time  Before  Steamships:  Billy  Budd,  the  Limits  of  Politics,  and  Modernity ,  by 
Thomas  J.  Scorza.  DeKalb,  Ill.:  Northern  Illinois  U.P.  pp.  xli  +  205.  $15. 
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'proceeding  from  a  divine  Author  or  Namer’.  But  when  the  belief  in  the 
absolute  was  lost,  the  belief  in  objective  truth  and  linquistic  coherence  and 
meaning  was  lost  too. 

In  'Melville’s  “The  Bell-Tower”  and  “Benito  Cereno”:  Companion-Pieces 
on  Slavery’  ( ELWIU ),  Carolyn  L.  Karcher  demonstrates  the  internal  affinities 
between  the  symbolism  and  imagery  of  the  two  stories  which  were  written  and 
published  only  months  apart.  ‘The  Bell-Tower’  is  aesthetically  inferior  and 
therefore  deliberately  divorced  by  Melville  from  its  companion-piece. 
Nevertheless,  it  spells  out  the  warning  left  implicit  in  ‘Benito  Cereno’  that 
slavery  continued  spelled  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  A  similar  stress  on  imagery  is 
found  in  John  G.  Blair’s  ‘The  Mountains  in  Moby-Dick'  ( Etudes  de  Lettres). 
He  argues  that  the  mountain  and  hill  imagery  highlights  the  voyage  of  the  mind 
which  balances  the  voyage  in  space  represented  by  the  images  of  the  sea  and 
ship.  G.  van  Cromphout’s  ' Moby-Dick :  The  Transformation  of  the  Faustian 
Ethos’  (A L)  argues  that  Moby-Dick  is  Melville’s  first  novel  to  deal  exclusively 
with  landlessness.  The  implications  of  this  last  lead  to  a  questioning  of  truth 
and  the  motive  power  of  the  quest.  Not  only  is  this  novel  unique  among 
Melville’s  in  its  total  landlessness  but  also  in  its  exclusion  of  an  educating 
experience  with  the  other.  Both  the  other  and  the  self  become  mysteries 
insusceptible  to  definition,  and  truth  comes  to  lack  an  objective  structure.  As  a 
result,  the  novel  is  an  inconclusive  book,  but  through  authorial  Ishmael’s 
recognition  of  the  value  of  such  inconclusiveness,  it  also  transforms  human 
limitations  into  a  profound  challenge. 

The  subject  of  ‘Melville’s  “Gentleman  Forger”:  The  Struggle  for  Identity  in 
Redburn'  ( TSLL )  by  Christopher  W.  Sten  is  evident  from  the  title.  Redburn’s 
process  of  maturation,  it  is  argued,  can  be  better  understood  in  terms  of 
identity  formation  than  initiation.  This  reverses  the  conventional  emphasis  on 
Redburn’s  mythic  and  ritualistic  initiation  and  uses  Erikson  on  identity  forma¬ 
tion  as  a  model.  Eventually  the  article  identifies  Redburn  and  Melville  so  that 
the  former  ecompasses  the  latter  as  novel-writing  sailor  and  gentleman’s  son. 
More  historical  and  less  psychological  is  Helen  P.  Trimpi’s  well-documented 
source  study  ‘Three  of  Melville’s  Confidence  Men:  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  Horace  Greeley’  (TSLL).  She  offers  substantial  and 
persuasive  evidence  that  the  identification  of  allegorical  elements  in  The 
Confidence-Man  can  be  extended  to  identify  three  other  objects  of  satire:  John 
Ringman  (the  Man  with  the  Weed),  the  Man  in  Gray,  and  the  P 1 0  Man  refer  to 
Bryant,  Parker,  and  Greeley  respectively.  Finally,  Bryant  C.  Short  examines 
‘Form  as  Vision  in  Herman  Melville’s  ClareT  (. AL ).  He  sees  a  change  in 
Melville’s  work  from  the  subjective  quests  of  the  prose  romances  to  the 
'disciplined  objectivity’  of  Clarel.  In  the  latter  the  search  leads  away  from  the 
symbol  promising  resolution  rather  than  towards  it.  This  change,  however,  is 
as  much  a  growth  as  an  abandonment,  a  growth  that  focuses  on  means  and  on 
the  abandoning  of  belief.  The  satisfactions  of  beauty,  imaginative  freedom  and 
art  become  an  alternative  vision  to  the  quest  for  and  production  of  truth. 

Paul  Lewis  argues  for  a  general  discrimination  between  kinds  of  Gothic 
fiction  in  'The  Intellectual  Functions  of  Gothic  Fiction:  Poe’s  “Ligeia”  and 
Tieck’s  “Wake  Not  the  Dead”  ’  ( CLS ).  He  distinquishes  between  a  ‘didactic 
Gothic’  and  a  ‘speculative’  mode.  The  former  argues  for  the  rightness  of  things 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  by  using  theology  or  scientific  rationalism  to  close  off 
both  terror  and  perplexity.  Such  is  the  mode  found  in  Tieck’s  story.  The 
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speculative  mode  is  manifested  in  Godwin,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  James 
among  others.  It  does  not  argue  because  it  does  not  claim  to  understand  what  it 
is  saying.  For  it,  the  apparent  disruption  of  order  together  with  temporary 
insanity  or  evil  become  permanent,  and  in  doing  so  they  open  an  intellectual 
inquiry.  The  titular  centre  of  David  Ketterer's  study  is  The  Rationale  of 
Deception  in  Poe49.  By  examining  the  entire  canon,  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
Poe  saw  man  limited  by  his  inability  to  perceive  the  entirety  of  existence  and  by 
his  inability  to  avoid  physical  and  psychological  deception  of  all  that  he  does 
perceive.  His  various  technical  and  thematic  strategies  and  concerns  are 
devoted  to  piercing  and  revealing  the  forms  of  this  deception.  The  major  facets 
of  existence  contributing  to  such  deception  are  space,  time,  and  self,  all  of 
which  Ketterer  explores  in  myriad  instances.  For  Taylor  Stoehr’s  ‘  “Unspeak¬ 
able  Horror”  in  Poe’  ( SAQ  ),  the  significance  of  Poe’s  Gothic  horrors  lies  in  his 
fascination,  romantic  and  oracular,  with  the  inexpressible.  Both  Poe  and  his 
narrators  practice  word-magic  and  believe  in  a  connection  between  the  word 
and  what  it  names  that  is  not  merely  semantic  but  natural  or  supernatural. 
Consequently,  many  of  Poe’s  tales  revolve  around  a  single  magical  act  of 
perception  in  which  the  image  or  symbol  actually  proves  to  be  what  it  appeared 
merely  to  represent. 

An  engagingly  modest  piece  of  basic  research  is  performed  by  W.  Baker  in 
'Mark  Twain  in  Cincinnati:  A  Mystery  Most  Compelling’  ( ALR ).  He 
endeavours  to  fill  in  by  fact  and  informed  speculation  why  Twain  spent  six 
months  in  Cincinnati  in  1856-1857,  what  he  did  while  there,  and  what  it 
contributed  to  his  life.  Its  principal  significance,  he  feels,  is  that  it  led  him  to 
renounce  the  printing  and  typesetting  life,  introduced  him  to  a  self-educated 
individual  who  stimulated  Twain’s  pessimism  about  mankind,  and  afforded 
him  the  mixed  blessing  of  the  opportunity  to  commence  the  life  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  author.  A  larger  subject  is  found  in  William  R.  Macnaughton’s  Mark 
Twain's  Last  Years  as  a  Writer50,  which  is  a  remarkably  forthright  and  sensible 
examination  of  Twain’s  career  between  1897  and  1910.  Countering  the  dis¬ 
missive  view  of  many  critics,  Macnaughton  argues  vigorously  and  from  close 
consideration  of  the  relevant  texts  that  in  general  Twain’s  writing  did  not  suffer 
a  decline  and  was  not  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  period  in  his 
career.  Twain’s  writing  throughout  his  career  was  always  a  combination  of 
good  and  bad.  His  failures  in  this  period  can  be  attributed  to  factors  of  health, 
age,  personal  and  familial  troubles,  success  in  other  forms,  and  aesthetic 
ambivalences.  Along  with  S.  J.  Kahn’s  book  noted  last  year  (YW  59.453), 
Macnaughton’s  study  should  surely  encourage  a  renewed  look  at  the  later 
Twain.  That  this  is  already  under  way  we  see  from  R.  Salvaggio’s  ‘Twain’s 
Later  Phase  Reconsidered:  Duality  and  the  Mind’  (ALR).  She  focuses  on 
What  is  Man?  and  The  Mysterious  Stranger  as  explorations  of  the  nature  of  the 
mind  which  lead  to  the  heart  of  what  she  and  others  take  to  be  Twain’s  duality 
as  expressed  in  his  interest  in  determinism  and  dreams.  Crucial  in  her  view  is 
the  ‘Conclusion  of  the  book’  because  it  reveals  August’s  recognition  of  both 
areas  as  susceptible  of  understanding  only  through  the  agency  of  the  mind 
itself. 

i9The  Rationale  of  Deception  in  Poe,  by  David  Ketterer.  Baton  Rouge,  La.:  Louisiana 
State  U.P.  pp.  v  +  277.  $17.50. 

50Mark  Twain’s  Last  Years  as  a  Writer,  by  William  R.  Macnaughton.  Columbia,  Miss.: 
U.  of  Missouri  P.  pp.  x  +  247.  $16.50. 
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The  thesis  of  B.  Marks’  ‘The  Huck  Finn  Swindle’  (WAL)  is  that  Huckleberry 
Finn  must  be  understood  as  a  tall  tale.  While  suggestive  and  illuminating,  his 
treatment  is  neither  exhaustive  nor  definitive.  He  is  convincing  in  finding  the 
reason  for  Twain’s  use  of  the  tall  tale  in  his  conviction  that  laughter  is  the  only 
permanent  human  value.  Less  persuasive  are  his  claims  that  the  tall  tale 
tradition  provides  form  and  structure  for  the  novel  as  a  whole.  Harold  H.  Kolb 
Jr  takes  up  a  different  issue  in  ‘Mark  Twain,  Huck  Finn,  and  Jacob  Blivens: 
Gilt-Edged,  Tree-Calf  Morality  in  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn  (VQ). 
Huck  is  compared  to  the  angelic  and  ill-fated  Jacob  Blivens  of  the  early  ‘The 
Story  of  the  Good  Little  Boy’  and  found  to  be  essentially  the  same  in  moral 
substance  -  though  not  moral  style  -  as  the  earlier  character  who  is  satirised  for 
his  saccharine  morality.  Huck,  then,  is  a  ‘moral  miracle’  in  whom  Clemens, 
later  become  an  arch-utilitarian  and  pragmatist,  ceased  to  hold  stock.  David 
Carkeet,  in  ‘The  Dialects  in  Huckleberry  Finn'  (AL),  determines  two  things: 
that  Clemens  was  serious  when  he  wrote  the  ‘Explanatory’,  and  that  because 
the  work  was  not  written  consecutively,  Clemens  had  forgotten  what  he  had 
done  in  the  novel.  Carkeet  investigates  the  dialects  linquistically,  phonologi- 
cally,  and  grammatically  to  conclude  that  Clemens  was  serious  but  inconsistent 
in  his  attempts  at  dialect  ‘showmanship’.  And  finally,  M.  B.  Wilson  approaches 
the  vexing  issue  of  the  role  of  the  twins  in  Pudd’nhead  Wilson  ( MissQ ).  Her 
solution  is  to  see  them  as  instances  of  one  of  his  favourite  devices,  the  hoax  or 
sham.  By  functioning  as  frauds,  they  become  part  of  the  novel’s  overall  ironic 
design. 

Alice  Hall  Petry  offers  a  reassessment  of  the  local-colour  writers  who 
flourished  from  1870  to  1900  in  ‘Universal  and  Particular:  The  Local-Color 
Phenomenon  Reconsidered’  ( ALR ).  She  argues  that  writers  such  as  Bret 
Harte,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Kate  Chopin,  John  Hay,  and  George  Washington 
Cable  articulated  conventional  but  positive  values  as  guidelines  for  a  nation 
facing  the  consequences  of  the  Civil  War,  industrialisation,  and  urbanisation. 
They  particularise  these  values  by  using  techniques  such  as  interlopers,  reverse 
interlopers,  urban/rural  contrasts,  and  a  past  centred  either  in  the  Civil  War 
and  frontier  era  or  else  in  an  unspecified  era  possessing  an  aura  of  the 
supernatural  or  the  ancient.  A  largely  neglected  aspect  of  Bret  Harte's  literary 
career  is  carefully  explored  by  Patrick  D.  Morrow  in  Bret  Harte:  Literary 
Critic51.  Arguing  that  Harte  can  never  be  justly  assessed  without  consideration 
of  his  sizeable  amount  of  literary  criticism.  Morrow  examines  both  the  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished  material.  He  concludes  that  Harte  played  an  important 
transitional  role,  bridging  if  not  reconciling  the  two  movements  of  Romantic¬ 
ism  and  Realism  as  they  took  shape  in  American  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Twenty-eight  unpublished  letters  from  Bret  Harte  to  John  Hay  have 
been  edited  by  Brenda  Murphy  and  George  Monteiro  (ALR).  The  letters  span 
an  almost  thirty-year  period  and  testify  to  the  warmth  and  ease  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  despite  all  the  changes  in  their  lives  and  personal  fortunes.  In  Will  N. 
Harben52  James  K.  Murphy  provides  a  brief  introduction  to  that  local  colour¬ 
ist.  Murphy’s  interest  in  Harben  derives  from  his  facility  in  rendering  a  particu¬ 
lar  locale.  Northern  Georgia,  in  a  style  more  realistic  than  many  local  colour- 

slBret  Harte:  Literary  Critic,  by  Patrick  D.  Morrow.  Bowling  Green,  Ohio:  Bowling 
Green  State  U.P.  pp.  184.  $10.95. 

52Will  N.  Harben,  by  James  K.  Murphy.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  161.  $13.50. 
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ists.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy  since  he  was  primarily  a  popular  novelist 
and  catered  to  public  taste  for  traditional  romance.  Similarly,  his  treatment  of 
the  black  population  vacillated  between  realism  and  sentimentalism.  Unlike 
many  local  colourists,  he  was  more  interested  in  presenting  real  people  than  a 
slice  of  evanescent  rural  life. 

Two  brief  treatments  of  William  Dean  Howells’  story  ‘Editha’  appeared  this 
year.  P.  Furia,  in  ‘  "Editha”:  The  Feminine  View’  (. ALR ),  argues  that  the  issue 
is  far  less  the  patriotic  support  of  war  by  the  main  character  than  a  complex 
study  of  a  woman’s  use  of  her  sexuality  to  effect  her  independence  and  indeed 
domination  of  her  lover.  A  more  explicitly  psychological  approach  is  M.  O. 
Bellamy’s  ‘Eros  and  Thanatos  in  William  Dean  Howells’  “Editha”  ’  (ALR). 
He  sees  her  idealistic  sending  of  her  lover  off  to  war  as  but  the  most  obvious 
manifestation  of  a  death  wish  present  in  most  of  the  characters.  Crucial  here  is 
their  reliance  on  and  corruption  by  the  perverted  language  of  rhetoric.  In  a 
somewhat  related  vein,  S.  H.  Bremer  examines  ‘William  Dean  Howells’ 
Ingenues  and  the  Road  to  Marriage’  (ALR).  Though  the  role  played  by  such 
characters  was  central,  it  was  largely  symbolic  with  a  resultant  subordination  of 
personal  identity  and  simplification  of  motive.  Evidence  is  drawn  from  Indian 
Summer,  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  An  Open-Eyed  Conspiracy,  and  April 
Hopes  among  others.  The  role  of  the  village  as  transitional  matrix  from  the 
emergence  of  the  city  is  examined  by  J.  Tavernier-Courbin  in  ‘The  Village  and 
After:  Social  Evolution  Through  Character  inA  Modern  Instance'  (ALR).  She 
argues  that  the  social  flux  and  moral  stultification  Howells  finds  in  the  village  is 
both  reflected  in  and  challenged  by  the  emergent  city  which  symbolises  the 
then  modem  world  of  America.  Scenic  and  social  descriptions  are  deployed  to 
illumine  characters  and  to  produce  a  harsh  pessimistic  realism  surpassing  any 
offered  by  Hardy,  Lewis,  or  Anderson. 

Robert  Emmet  Long’s  The  Great  Succession53  is  an  examination  of  how 
Henry  James  transformed  into  psychological  realism  Hawthorne’s  archetypal 
romantic  forms.  The  motifs  he  focuses  on  in  particular  are  those  of  the 
Garden-and-Fall,  mesmerist-and-maiden,  and  doctor-and-daughter.  He 
endeavours  to  show  how  this  particular  anxiety  of  influence  functioned  and 
progressed.  It  resulted  eventually,  he  finds,  in  a  kind  of  reconciliation  in  the 
major  novels  where  James  engages  in  a  form  of  moral  allegory.  One  may 
concur  with  his  conclusion  that  James’s  incorporation  of  Hawthorne’s 
psychology  into  the  novel  of  manners  materially  extended  a  distinctive  and 
characteristic  American  mode  of  perception  without  endorsing  his  view  that 
this  ‘revision’  of  Hawthorne  was  an  overthrowing  of  the  father  and  species  of 
kin  slaying.  A  rather  different  study  of  influence  is  found  in  Adeline  R. 
Tintner’s  ‘Henry  James  and  the  Symbolist  Movement  in  Art’  (JML).  She 
examines  the  unexplored  French  Symbolist  iconography  -  pearls,  masks, 
chimaeras,  doves,  and  so  on -that  appears  in  the  later  fiction  of  James.  Though 
their  intentions  seem  significantly  different,  the  Symbolists’  context  does 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  some  of  the  inscrutable  images  that  fill 
the  later  fiction  of  James.  This  article  is  part  of  Tintner’s  Museum  World  of 
Henry  James,  which  has  not  yet  been  seen.  ‘Henry  James’s  Reading  of 
Flaubert’  (CLS)  is  the  subject  of  D.  Seed’s  article.  He  finds  that  James’s 

53The  Great  Succession:  Henry  James  and  the  Legacy  of  Hawthorne,  by  Robert  Emmet 
Long.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  U.  of  Pittsburgh  P.  pp.  xi  4-  192.  $12.95. 
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assessment  of  Flaubert  is  underlain  by  the  feeling  that  in  all  the  works  techni¬ 
que  had  run  away  with  itself.  Thus  James’s  essays  on  Flaubert  begin,  following 
Saint-Beuve’s  cues,  by  dismissing  the  Tentation ,  but  gradually  work  toward  a 
more  tolerant  view  of  Madame  Bovary  and  other  works.  He  concludes  that 
James’s  concern  with  consciousness  leads  to  a  subtle  and  complex  moralism 
that  is  unable  to  detect  positive  qualities  of  mind  in  Flaubert’s  protagonists. 
The  same  journal  also  yields  Sarah  B.  Daugherty’s  ‘James,  Renan,  and  the 
Religion  of  Consciousness’  ( CLS ).  She  traces  James’s  ‘religion  of  conscious¬ 
ness’  to  Ernst  Renan  who  substituted  such  a  philosophy  for  his  lost  Catholic 
faith.  Numerous  parallels  in  thought  are  claimed,  but  the  debt  has  not  been 
adequately  emphasised  because  of  James’s  reticence  and  seeming  lack  of 
interest  in  Renan’s  genre.  A  more  general  study  is  D.  W.  Bock’s  ‘From 
Reflective  Narrators  to  James:  The  Coloring  Medium  of  the  Mind’  ( MP ). 
Bock  claims  to  redefine  James’s  relationship  to  nineteenth-century  fiction, 
particularly  by  suggesting  the  tie  between  his  reflectors  and  centre -of- 
consciousness  figures  and  the  omniscient  narrator  tradition.  Actually,  the 
essay  is  a  competent  survey  of  James’s  ways  of  using  these  techniques  and  of 
how  they  anticipate  twentieth-century  techniques.  But  it  says  nothing  of  a 
positive  nature  about  the  link  between  James  and  Victorians  such  as  Eliot  or 
Thackeray  or  Trollope,  and  small  wonder. 

In  his  ‘Criticism  and  Autobiography  in  James’s  Prefaces’  ( AL )  W.  Goetz 
takes  up  the  vexing  nature  of  those  pieces.  He  begins  by  finding  the  two 
customary  ways  of  reading  the  Prefaces  unsuccessful,  whether  as  practical 
criticism  of  the  novels  themselves  or  as  embodying  a  theory  of  the  novel.  His 
strategy  is  to  treat  them  as  literature  containing  two  opposite  narratives  - 
autobiographical  and  critical  -  linked  in  uneasy  alliance.  It  is  this  alliance,  in 
part,  which  leads  him  to  characterise  the  Prefaces  as  a  palimpsest.  A  more 
historical  bent  is  developed  in  Carl  S.  Smith’s  ‘James’s  International  Fiction: 
Sources  and  Evolution’  ( CentR ).  It  argues  that  with  the  passage  of  time  James 
found  the  American  traveller  and  the  world  in  general  to  be  increasingly 
incoherent  and  distressing  so  that  he  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  render 
the  international  scene  in  terms  of  conflicts  of  cultural  types.  As  a  result,  the 
later  works  shift  from  the  social  world  to  James’s  perception  of  it;  they  become 
a  dramatisation  of  the  conflict  between  the  intelligent  consciousness  and 
experience  itself. 

A  more  restricted  source  study  is  Bernard  Richards’s  ‘James  and  his 
Sources:  The  Spoils  of  Poynton'  ( EIC ).  It  is  an  attempt  to  improve  on  Richard 
Gill’s  information  about  the  country  house  scene  that  James  knew,  especially 
the  models  for  Poynton  and  Waterbath.  The  biographical-historical  parallels 
for  fictional  characters,  setting,  and  situations  in  the  novel  are  too  numerous  to 
recount,  but  there  is  no  question  that  such  identifications  do  help  our  under¬ 
standing  of  James’s  mental  landscape.  The  same  work  is  taken  up  by  Charles 
Palliser  in  ‘  “A  Conscious  Prize”:  Moral  and  Aesthetic  Value  in  The  Spoils  of 
Poynton'  ( MLQ ).  He  attempts  to  arbitrate  the  critical  controversy  over  how 
far  the  author  endorses  the  view  of  events  and  experience  presented  by  his 
central  character,  Fleda  Vetch.  He  suggests  unsurprisingly  that  James’s 
attitude  is  a  combination  of  sympathy  and  irony  and  that  the  novel  balances  a 
respect  for  moral  scrupulousness  with  an  ironic  awareness  of  psychological 
complexities. 

‘Two  Innocents  in  Rome:  Daisy  Miller  and  Innocent  the  Tenth'  ( ELWIU ) 
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by  Adeline  R.  Tintner  focuses  on  a  verbal  and  pictorial  pun.  The  tenth 
occurrence  of  the  word  ‘innocent’  in  James's  text  coincides  with  the  scene  in 
which  Daisy  has  been  seen  flirting  with  Giovanelli  in  front  of  the  painting  of 
Innocent  X  by  Velasquez.  This  conjunction  of  word  and  icon  draws  attention 
to  the  ambiguities  and  alternatives  of  Winterbourne’s  dilemma  as  to  the 
correct  way  of  assessing  Daisy.  Jean  Frantz  Blackall's  ‘Moral  Geography  in 
What  Maisie  Knew'  { UTQ )  considers  the  technical  problems  James  faced  in 
rendering  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  a  child  without  benefit  of 
the  fixed  perspective  of  an  adult  protagonist.  Blackall  traces  the  exchange  of 
an  undiscriminating  point  of  view  for  an  analytic  and  judicial  one  with  special 
attention  to  the  symbolic  patterns  of  the  Boulogne  scenes  which  end  the  novel 
and  signal  Maisie's  coming  of  age.  T.  L.  Jeffers  endeavours  to  set  aside  the 
question  of  James’s  psychological  impulse  for  dealing  with  the  innocent 
maiden  motif.  In  ‘Maisie’s  Moral  Sense:  Finding  Out  for  Herself’  ( NCF )  he 
argues  that  what  he  calls  ‘the  prepubescent  point  of  view’  is  a  deliberate  device 
enabling  the  author  to  explore  the  matter  of  the  shared  qualities  and  values 
essential  to  meaningful  sexual  expression.  He  underscores  the  importance  of 
Maisie’s  learning  to  hear  as  being  central  to  her  growing  perceptiveness.  Also 
stressed  are  the  ways  in  which  imagery  of  gardens  and  of  London  darkness 
versus  French  light  reflects  this  process.  The  focus  of  Kenny  Marotta’s  ‘ What 
Maisie  Knew.  The  Question  of  our  Speech’  ( ELH )  is  suggested  by  its  title.  He 
sees  the  late  style  as  growing  out  of  James’s  characteristic  theme  of  the 
redemptive  power  of  innocence  in  this  transitional  novel.  It  emphasises  the 
possibility  of  language  itself  becoming  an  instrument  of  the  corruption  James 
depicts  as  well  of  its  being  a  means  for  its  redemption.  The  style  of  the  narrator 
reveals  the  possible  dangers  and  rewards  of  language  and  opens  up  to  the 
reader  the  opportunity  of  choosing. 

In  ‘Cruikshank’s  Oliver  and  “The  Turn  of  the  Screw”  ’  ( AL ),  J.  Blackall 
suggests  that  part  of  the  power  of  ‘The  Turn  of  the  Screw’  derives  from  James’s 
unconscious  tapping  of  childhood  responses  to  Dickens’  Oliver  Twist  and 
Cruikshank’s  illustrations.  At  the  same  time,  Dickens’  romances  had  become 
insidious  to  the  mature  James.  Both  forces  meet  in  the  story:  the  governess  is 
the  product  of  his  adult  imagination,  the  ghosts  of  his  childhood  fears. 

S.  De  Saussure  Davis  concentrates  in  ‘Feminist  Sources  in  The  Bostonians' 
{AL)  on  establishing  the  case  for  Anna  Dickinson  as  the  model  for  Verena 
Tarrant.  Davis  also  finds  that  the  social  aspects  of  the  novel  have  been 
undervalued  and  argues  that  James  developed  a  complex  and  ambivalent 
picture  of  feminism  which  was  both  provocative  and  historically  valid.  In  ‘The 
Altered  Characterization  of  Miss  Birdseye  in  Henry  James’s  The  Bostonians 
{AL)  D.  Heaton  finds  that  the  inconsistency  of  characterisation  has  gone 
unexamined  and  that  in  fact  it  is  justifiable  if  awkward.  Miss  Birdseye  is  to  be 
linked  in  the  reader’s  mind  to  Olive  Chancellor  and  her  transformation  from  a 
‘pernicious’  to  a  ‘heroic’  character  is  mirrored  in  Olive  in  the  final  scenes.  This 
dramatic  shift  in  character  is  integral  to  the  strength  of  the  novel,  namely,  its 
rendering  of  the  psycho-social  interactions  of  the  main  characters. 

J.  Wolter  endeavours  in  a  brief  note  to  reconcile  the  divergent  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Stephen  Crane’s  ‘The  Blue  Hotel’  by  isolating  a  four-part  thematic 
chain  whose  recurrence  gives  structural  significance  to  the  story’s  sections. 
‘Drinking,  Gambling,  Fighting,  Paying:  Structure  and  Determinism  in  “The 
Blue  Hotel”  ’  {A  LR)  finds  the  last  section  of  the  work  crucial  to  understanding 
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Crane’s  response  -  different  from  that  in  his  other  works  -  to  the  deterministic 
forces  affecting  the  individual.  A  brief  note  in  ALR  by  F.  H.  Bastein  shows 
how  scant  was  the  German  awareness  of  Crane’s  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage 
until  the  1 950’s.  The  critical  fascination  with  ‘The  Open  Boat’  continues,  as  W. 
K.  Spofford  shows  in  ‘Stephen  Crane’s  “The  Open  Boat”:  Fact  or  Fiction?’ 
(ALR).  He  sets  the  story  in  the  context  of  the  earlier  poetry  and  letters  and 
concludes  that  Crane  had  determined  its  themes,  motifs,  and  images  long 
before  his  own  experience  in  a  life  boat  off  the  Florida  coast  in  1897. 

The  early  posthumous  memoirs  and  elegies  on  Frank  Norris  have  been 
edited  by  J.  E.  McElrath  Jr  in  ALR  on  the  grounds  of  their  biographical  and 
formal  importance.  Selection  is  based  on  pieces  being  reflective  of  Norris’s 
impact  on  his  generation  during  his  lifetime.  Norris’s  popularisation  of  the 
values  of  American  college  athletic  activities  is  the  subject  of  C.  Messenger’s 
‘Frank  Norris  and  the  College  Sportsman’  (ALR).  He  sees  Norris’s  heroes 
anticipating  and  contributing  to  the  development  of  a  tradition  that  was  to 
include  Fitzgerald  and  Lardner.  In  doing  so,  they  reflect  a  major  concern  of  the 
1890s,  the  reconciling  of  evolution  and  degeneration,  moral  and  physical 
force.  A  brief  note  by  R.  N.  Mookerjee  sets  forth  ‘Dreiser’s  Views  on  Art  and 
Fiction’  (ALR).  Dreiser’s  sparse  remarks  on  the  subject  amount  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  art  should  be  truthful,  timeless,  novel,  and  selective  according  to  the 
artist’s  interests.  Such  views,  Mookerjee  suggests,  mark  him  off  from  those  of 
the  time  who  saw  art  as  a  function  of  propaganda  and  social  messages. 
Yoshinobu  Hakutani  essays  a  comparative  stance  in  ‘ Native  Son  and  An 
American  Tragedy.  Two  Different  Interpretations  of  Crime  and  Guilt’ 
(CentR).  Despite  obvious  parallels  in  the  socio-economic  backgrounds  and 
naturalistic  bent  of  Wright  and  Dreiser,  the  later  hero  is  not  to  the  same  degree 
as  Dreiser’s  subject  to  naturalistic  environmental  tensions.  Although  both 
writers  treat  similar  material,  their  treatment  of  the  individual’s  crime  and  guilt 
in  American  society  are  remarkably  different  in  theme  as  well  as  in  technique. 

4.  Drama 

The  authors  of  an  introductory  study  of  Royall  Tyler54  see  him  as  deserving 
of  far  more  attention  than  he  has  yet  received,  largely  because  his  numerous 
interests  reflect  the  attitudes,  reading  habits,  and  general  concerns  of  late 
eighteenth-century  Americans.  While  their  appreciation  of  The  Yankey  in 
London  is  valuable,  the  Carsons  are  inclined  to  see  too  much  of  Tyler’s  other 
work  as  equally  commendable. 


MRoyall  Tyler ,  by  Ada  Lou  Carson  and  Herbert  L.  Carson.  Boston,  Mass  •  Twavne 
pp.  161.  $11.95. 
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1.  General 

Bibliographies  of  current  articles  are  published  quarterly  in  AL  and  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  summer  supplement  of  AQ.  TCL  also  includes  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  modern  items  in  each  issue.  Further,  some  of  the  bibliographi¬ 
cal  works  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter  extend  to  the  modern  American 
period  as  well. 

The  Harvard  Guide  to  Contemporary  American  Writing1  is  a  collection  of 
original  essays  dealing  with  various  facets  of  post-World  War  II  literature  and 
criticism.  The  editor’s  controlling  perspective  is  that  the  form  of  culture’s 
existence  is  one  of  struggle,  of  dialectical  debate  and  contradiction.  The  essays 
are  necessarily  sketchy  since  they  are  driven  to  inclusiveness  rather  than 
selectivity;  a  looseness  of  classification  further  contributes  to  some  repetition. 
Because  the  essays  are  not  apparently  primarily  envisaged  as  exercises  in 
literary  history,  they  reflect  the  personal  perspectives  and  predilections  of 
authors  rather  more  than  would  appear  ideal  in  a  guidebook.  The  one  excep¬ 
tion  comes  in  the  three  chapters  devoted  to  poetry,  which  are  the  product  of  a 
single  author,  the  general  editor. 

A  more  co-ordinated  effort  on  the  same  general  subject  is  A  Literature 
Without  Qualities  by  Warner  Berthoff2.  It  attempts  in  a  third  of  the  space  to 
characterise  American  writing  since  1945,  as  marked  by  an  absence  of 
‘master-texts’  and  by  a  process  of  ‘developmental  interruption  and  change’  in 
the  canons  of  recognised  novelists  and  poets.  The  modalities  of  fantasy  and 
confession  are  seen  as  dominant  literary  expressions  of  contemporary  anxiety 
about  human  survival.  Their  very  individuality  of  formulation  reflects  post¬ 
war  writers’  concentration  on  personal  survival  rather  than  shared  ideals  of 
craftsmanship.  They  are  a  generation  in  retreat  from  the  essentially  modernist 
modes  in  which  they  had  been  trained  and  to  which  they  had  initially  aspired. 
In  their  place  were  put  provisional,  improvisatory,  changing  forms  dedicated 
to  maintaining  the  author  as  a  functioning  human  being.  Volubility,  Berthoff 

1 Harvard  Guide  to  Contemporary  American  Writing,  ed.  by  Daniel  Hoffman.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  606.  $18.50. 

2 A  Literature  Without  Qualities:  American  Writing  Since  1945 ,  by  Warner  Berthoff. 
Berkeley,  Calif.:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  xii  +  193.  $10.95. 
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argues,  replaces  the  native  American  tradition  of  stylistic  self-effacement.  In 
addition  to  documenting  this  claim  by  an  extended  examination  of  representa¬ 
tive  authors  such  as  Kerouac,  Mailer,  Bellow,  Berryman,  Lowell,  and  Gins¬ 
berg,  he  also  endeavours  to  show  that  such  a  change  was  already  being 
anticipated  earlier  in  the  works  of  Henry  Miller  and  Wallace  Stevens. 

In  The  Writer  as  Social  Seer3,  Robert  N.  Wilson,  a  sociologist,  has  woven 
together  a  number  of  literary  essays  written  over  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Approximately  half  of  them  deal  with  modern  American  writers  such  as 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  O’Neill,  and  Baldwin.  All  of  them,  however,  engage 
the  issue  of  the  artist’s  role  as  an  interrogator  of  life  who  searches  for  new 
forms  of  self-identity  and  new  conceptions  of  others.  An  original  approach  is 
taken  by  Jacob  Korg  in  ‘Ritual  and  Experiment  in  Modern  Poetry’  (JML ).  The 
tension  between  the  method  and  philosophy  of  scientific  experiment  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  human  aspirations  embodied  in  properly  decoded  primitive 
rituals  on  the  other  demonstrates  an  attempt  to  reconcile  ‘attitudes  that  mark 
the  opposing  limits  of  the  modern  consciousness’.  This  well-balanced  anti¬ 
thesis,  convincingly  outlined  in  the  poetry  of  Pound,  Williams,  Ginsberg,  and 
Eliot  is,  according  to  Korg,  experimental  in  a  more  precise  use  of  the  word.  Far 
from  experimental  is  Arnold  L.  Goldsmith’s  study  of  American  literary  critic¬ 
ism  from  1905  to  19654.  It  is  the  third  volume  in  a  series,  the  first  two  by  John 
W.  Rathbun  having  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Even  if  one  admits 
the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task,  one  must  conclude  that  the  effort  to 
describe  ‘the  origins  and  basic  principles  of  critical  schools’  and  to  provide  a 
‘close  analysis  of  the  major  critics  associated  with  them’  is  largely  inadequate. 
A  number  of  things  (the  preface,  the  bibliography,  the  footnotes)  conspire  to 
suggest  a  volume  almost  fifteen  years  out  of  date. 

David  L.  Rankin’s  ‘Syntactic  Elements  of  Style  in  Urban  and  Rural  Ameri¬ 
can  Prose’  ( Lang&S )  demonstrates  how  traditional  grammatical  analysis, 
statistical  methods,  transformational  analysis,  and  computer  analysis  may  all 
be  combined  in  order  to  yield  evidence  supporting  the  preferability  of  treating 
style  as  performance  rather  than  either  choice  or  deviation. 

In  ‘Observer-Hero  Narrative’  ( TSLL )  Lawrence  Buell  attempts  to  identify 
a  new  genre  in  modern  narrative.  It  is  ‘the  story  told  by  a  dramatized  first- 
person  narrator  about  a  significant  relationship  or  encounter  he  has  had  with 
another  person’  in  which  the  two  main  figures  are  both  opposites  and  counter¬ 
parts.  Conspicuous  examples  cited  are  from  Melville,  Conrad,  Fitzgerald,  and 
Mann,  while  Absalom,  Absalom!,  Pale  Fire,  and  Roderick  Usher  are  seen  as 
variations.  Description  of  the  genre  concentrates  on  the  inseparability  of  the 
two  figures  and  the  hero’s  dependence  on  the  observer  as  audience,  mes¬ 
senger,  intermediary,  or  judge.  Though  interesting  descriptively,  the 
observer-hero  narrative  remains  unconvincing  as  genre. 

The  novel  of  American  politics  is  discussed  by  Garrett  Epps  in  ‘Politics  as 
Metaphor’  ( VQR ).  The  issue  for  the  novelist,  he  feels,  is  that  despite  the 
violent  events  of  American  history  the  political  system  remains  unchanged  and 
the  political  tradition  unbroken.  Various  responses  to  this  difficulty  are  discus¬ 
sed  in  connection  with  Henry  Adams’  Democracy ,  John  Dos  Passos’  U.S.A. 

3The  Writer  as  Social  Seer ,  by  Robert  N.  Wilson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  U.  of  North 
Carolina  P.  pp.  xiv  +  162.  $14. 

4 American  Literary  Criticism,  1905—1965,  by  Arnold  L.  Goldsmith.  Boston,  Mass.: 
Twayne.  pp.  192.  $12.50. 
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and  District  of  Columbia  trilogies,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren’s  All  the  King’s 
Men .  Richard  Condon  and  William  Brammer  are  said  to  be  worthy  successors 
to  the  post-Warren  tradition.  In  a  similar  vein  is  Thomas  L.  Hartshorne’s 
‘From  Catch-22  to  Slaughterhouse  V:  The  Decline  of  the  Political  Mode’ 
(SA(2).  He  examines  Heller  and  Vonnegut  for  the  light  they  shed  on  the 
political  and  social  history  of  the  1960s.  A  shrinking  horizon  of  hope  is  traced 
through  the  era  and  found  reflected  in  the  differing  perspectives  of  the  two 
novels.  Heller  tells  us  how  to  find  solutions  to  our  problems;  Vonnegut 
presents  perspectives  on  learning  to  live  tolerably  in  a  world  we  cannot  change. 
Even  more  contemporary  is  Philip  D.  Beidler’s  ‘Truth-Telling  and  Literary 
Values  in  the  Vietnam  Novel’  (V4(9).  He  sees  David  Halberstam’s  One  Very 
Hot  Day  and  Josiah  Bunting’s  The  Lionheads  as  traditional  narratives  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Crane,  Hemingway,  Jones,  and  Mailer.  William  Eastlake’s  The  Bam¬ 
boo  Bed  and  Charles  Burden’s  No  Bugles ,  No  Drums  more  closely  resemble 
the  ‘new’  novel  of  war  practised  by  Heller,  Vonnegut,  and  Pynchon. 

Psychology  rather  than  history  dominates  Waltraud  Mitgutsch’s  ‘Salvation 
or  Annihilation?  -  The  Theme  of  Regression  in  Contemporary  Literature’ 
( RLV ).  He  examines  the  archetypal  journey  to  the  underworld  as  a  form  of 
Freudian  regression,  concentrating  on  the  works  of  Susan  Sontag,  James 
Dickey,  and  Theodore  Roethke.  Death  Kit ,  Deliverance ,  and  Roethke’s  poems 
all  reveal  a  mythic  quest  motivated  by  the  need  for  union  with  nature  and 
harmony  with  self.  Sontag’s  protagonist  surrenders  to  thanatos,  while  those  of 
Roethke  and  Dickey  transform  it  into  eros  without  abandoning  the  principle 
underlying  both,  namely,  that  of  union,  harmony,  and  an  all-pervasive  erotic¬ 
ism.  Timothy  Dow  Adams  gives  brief  consideration  to  a  number  of  writers  in 
his  ‘The  Contemporary  American  Mock-Autobiography’  ( ClioW ).  Gertrude 
Stein,  Mary  McCarthy,  Gore  Vidal,  Norman  Mailer,  and  others  are  treated 
and  insightful  observations  offered  on  the  motives  for  the  sub-genre’s  melding 
of  fact  and  fiction  and  its  efforts  to  adapt  the  best  aspects  of  both  traditional 
autobiography  and  the  traditional  autobiographical  novel.  Nevertheless,  the 
argument  remains  somewhat  superficial  and  inconclusive. 

Philip  D.  Beidler  writes  on  ‘Animals  and  Human  Development  in  the 
Contemporary  American  Indian  Novel’  ( WAL ).  He  examines  N.  Scott 
Momaday’s House  Made  of  Dawn,  James  Welch’s  Winter  in  the  Blood,  and 
Leslie  Marmon  Silko’s  Ceremony  and  shows  that  in  each  a  young  Indian 
confused  by  contact  with  the  white  world  regains  his  proper  and  traditional 
orientation  by  attuning  himself  with  the  world  of  animals.  Whether  this 
amounts  to  a  general  view  of  animals  and  human  development  in  contempor¬ 
ary  Indian  fiction  is  uncertain.  A  somewhat  similar  subject  is  broached  by 
Vernon  E.  Lattin  in  ‘The  Quest  for  Mythic  Vision  in  Contemporary  Native 
American  and  Chicano  Fiction’  (AL).  He  limits  his  focus  to  Momaday’s  novel 
mentioned  above  and  Anaya’s  Bless  Me,  Ultima,  both  of  which  he  finds  to  be 
mythic,  possessed  of  a  vision  of  wholeness  and  rejecting  Christianity.  The 
characters  are  convincing  because  their  relationship  to  the  land  is  rooted  in 
reality  and  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  life .  As  a  result,  the  authors  are  capable  of 
creating  a  more  optimistic  fiction  than  is  possible  for  the  white  novelist. 

In  Propaganda  and  Aesthetics 5  Abby  Arthur  Johnson  and  Ronald  Maberry 

5 Propaganda  and  Aesthetics:  The  Literary  Politics  of  Afro-American  Magazines,  by 
Abby  Arthur  Johnson  and  Ronald  Maberry  Johnson.  Amherst,  Mass.:  U.  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  P.  pp.  iii  +  238.  $15. 
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Johnson  provide  a  sensible  historical  account  and  assessment  of  the  social  and 
literary  roles  of  modern  Afro-American  magazines.  Beginning  with  the  turn  of 
the  century,  they  proceed  chronologically  down  to  the  present.  In  the  process 
they  give  a  balanced  and  informative  account  of  the  stuggles,  achievements 
and  shifts  of  focus  undergone  by  such  publications  as  Horizon,  Crisis,  Phylon, 
Liberator,  and  Negro  Digest.  Chester  J.  Fontenot  Jr  takes  a  more  speculative 
tack  in  'Black  Fiction:  Apollo  or  Dionysus?’  ( TCL ).  In  a  sane  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  treatment  he  attempts  to  determine  whether  Black  fiction  is  governed  by 
a  ‘tragic  cosmology’.  To  this  end  he  examines  Native  Son  and  Invisible  Man  in 
the  light  of  a  linear  conception  of  history  imposed  by  Anglo-American  society 
and  a  mythic  conception  which  keeps  the  past  alive  through  the  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  present.  To  see  Black  fiction  as  tragic  is  to  see  it  wholly  within  this 
linear  conception.  When  the  mythic  conception  is  considered,  the  fiction  is 
seen  as  the  constant  recreation  of  the  Black  historical  past  through  the  actions 
of  Anglo-Americans  against  Black  people. 


2.  Poetry 

Bruce  Morton  has  edited  John  Gould  Fletcher:  A  Bibliography6,  two-thirds 
of  which  is  devoted  to  primary  materials  and  the  remainder  to  secondary  items 
including  reviews.  The  latter  is  very  limited:  one  page  of  books,  fifteen  of 
critical  articles,  including  dissertations,  and  the  remainder  of  largely  ephem¬ 
eral  reviews.  Nor  does  it  explicitly  state  its  cut-off  date  for  entries.  The  poetry 
of  Robert  Frost  is  the  subject  of  a  collection  of  essays,  including  one  of  her 
own,  edited  by  Kathryn  Gibbs  Harris7.  Dealing  with  such  issues  as  form, 
philosophical  and  religious  attitudes,  biographical  and  bibliographical  prob¬ 
lems  and  general  background  issues,  the  essays  are  drawn  in  the  main  from 
three  earlier  seminars  on  Frost  held  by  the  MLA.  In  some  measure,  this  fact 
explains  both  their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Three  pieces  on  Frost  appeared 
in  PLL.  Ronald  A.  Sharp’s  ‘Robert  Frost  at  Midnight’  compares  Frost’s  ‘An 
Old  Man’s  Winter  Night’  with  Coleridge’s  ‘Frost  at  Midnight’  and  concludes 
that  the  former  is  a  darkly  ironic  version  of  the  latter.  In  a  brief  note  Roy 
Scheele  writes  on  ‘Source  and  Resource:  A  Stylistic  Note  on  Frost’s  “Spring 
Pools’’  ’  and  on  the  basis  of  stylistic  echoes  suggests  a  source  in  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,  11.  10-14.  A  more  sizeable  if  not  less  speculative  effort  is  Noam 
Flinker’s  ‘Robert  Frost’s  Masques:  The  Genre  and  the  Poems’.  It  is  a  re- 
evaluation  of  A  Masque  of  Reason  and  A  Masque  of  Mercy  in  the  light  of 
Renaissance  poetic  tradition  which  Frost  consciously  modified  in  his  poems. 
Objections  to  the  argument  for  Frost’s  use  of  traditional  forms  of  the  genre  are 
met  thus:  pun  takes  the  place  of  music;  and  the  close  relationship  between 
participant  and  viewer  in  the  traditional  masque  is  approximated  by  Frost’s 
involvement  of  the  reader  in  an  intellectual  participation. 

Although  many  critics  have  noted  Conrad  Aiken’s  debt  to  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
‘Prufrock’,  Fred  D.  Crawford  is  more  detailed  in  ‘Conrad  Aiken’s  Cancelled 
Debt  to  T.  S.  Eliot’  (JML).  He  outlines  The  Waste  Land's,  debt  to  Aiken  and  in 

sJohn  Gould  Fletcher:  A  Bibliography ,  by  Bruce  Morton.  Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  U.P. 
pp.  xv  +  164.  $12.50. 

7 Robert  Frost:  Studies  of  the  Poetry,  ed.  by  Kathryn  Gibbs  Harris.  Boston,  Mass.:  G. 
K.  Hall.  pp.  xix  +  190. 
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particular  to  the  five-part  ‘The  Divine  Pilgrim’.  By  comparison  of  passages,  he 
shows  how  Eliot  borrowed  from  and  sometimes  parodied  Aiken’s  fortune¬ 
telling  motif,  shadow  imagery  and  the  like.  A  different  sort  of  borrowing  is 
found  in  Jewel  Spears  Brooker’s  ‘The  Structure  of  Eliot’s  “Gerontion”:  An 
Interpretation  Based  on  Bradley’s  Doctrine  of  the  Systematic  Nature  of  Truth’ 
(• ELH ).  Bradley’s  idealism  provides  a  point  of  departure  for  discussing  the 
highly  fragmented  structure  and  inaccessible  frame  of  reference  in  the  poem. 
She  argues  that  the  poem  is  a  collection  of  fragments,  each  of  which  moves  with 
a  system  just  as  Bradley  sees  every  philosophic  judgement  doing.  And  as  with 
Bradley,  every  poetic  fragment  is  self-transcendent,  that  is,  it  reaches  beyond 
itself  to  a  more  inclusive  context  which  is  finally  a  single  unified  reality.  In 
short,  the  poem  is  to  be  seen  in  terms  of  a  concrete  universal,  though  how  that 
is  to  be  squared  with  its  supposedly  fragmentary  nature  is  never  made  clear.  In 
‘Pound,  Eliot,  and  the  Rhetoric  of  The  Waste  Land’  ( NLH )  Marshall 
McLuhan  argues  that  the  poem  was  originally  conceived  -  under  the  influence 
of  the  poet’s  study  of  Dante  and  Lancelot  Andrewes  -  as  a  mode  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  understanding  aligned  with  the  four  levels  of  traditional  medieval 
exegesis.  It  was,  he  suggests.  Pound’s  aversion  to  this  approach  which  promp¬ 
ted  him  to  urge  a  five -division  pattern  based  on  classical  oratory.  Pound’s 
impact  is  also  a  factor  in  Sister  M.  Christopher  Pecheux’s  ‘In  Defense  of 
“Death  by  Water”  ’  ( ConL ).  She  concerns  herself  with  the  aesthetic  justifica¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  in  Part  IV  of  The  Waste  Land  deleted  under  pressure  from 
Pound.  In  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Carthaginian  Peace’  (ELH)  Eleanor  Cook 
suggests  that  The  Waste  Land  can  be  plotted  on  three  maps.  The  poem’s 
geography  centres  on  London  and  the  vision  of  urban  apocalypse,  on  the 
Mediterranean  with  Rome  at  its  centre,  and  on  Dante’s  map  of  the  known 
world  with  Jerusalem  at  its  centre.  Her  discussion  of  the  poem’s  geographic 
unity  includes  some  interesting  commentary  on  the  role  of  Augustine’s  civitas 
Romae  and  civitas  Dei  in  the  formation  of  Eliot’s  London.  Though  not 
remarkably  revelatory,  this  is  a  soundly  argued  and  accurate  article. 

A  concern  with  the  relation  of  the  personal  and  the  impersonal  in  Eliot 
dominates  three  other  contributions.  Nancy  R.  Comley  writes  on  ‘From  Nar¬ 
cissus  to  Tiresias:  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Use  of  Metamorphosis’  (MLR).  Eliot’s  concern 
with  transformations  of  self  and  fluctuations  of  identity  is  traced  briefly  from 
the  early  ‘The  Death  of  Saint  Narcissus’  to  the  central  figure  in  The  Waste 
Land.  The  latter  is  seen  as  a  necessary  projection  of  self  and  protective  mask 
for  the  earlier,  more  personal  figure.  V.  Mahaffey  examines  ‘  “The  Death  of 
Saint  Narcissus”  and  “Ode”:  Two  Suppressed  Poems  by  T.  S.  Eliot’  (AL). 
They  reveal  a  more  confessional  aspect  of  Eliot’s  early  poetic  personality  than 
do  the  published  poems  where  he  strove  for  a  perspective  that  would  distance 
personal  anguish  and  prove  indicative  of  philosophical  acceptance.  Finally, 
Andrew  Kennedy’s  ‘The  Speaking  “I”  in  Four  Quartets’  (ES)  deals  with  the 
question  of  Eliot’s  impersonality  over  against  his  increasing  admiration  for 
personal  expression;  the  effect  on  the  poem’s  style  and  structure  of  the  poet’s 
intrusive  presence;  and  the  three  distinct  uses  of  the  ‘I’-voice. 

Introduced  by  a  three-paragraph  overview  of  Cummings’  critical  estimation, 
Artem  Lozynsky’s  ‘An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Works  on  Cummings’ 
(JML)  updates  earlier  bibliographies  through  1978.  Nicely  annotated,  the 
entries  fall  into  five  divisions:  bibliographies,  books,  general  studies,  reviews 
and  commentaries,  and  explications  of  individual  poems.  G.  L.  Rotella  pro- 
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vides  a  reference  guide  on  writings  about  E.  E.  Cummings  from  1922  to  19778. 
The  annotations  are  clear  and  substantial  enough  to  be  helpful.  In  addition,  the 
Introduction,  which  is  more  extensive  than  most  in  the  series,  sensibly  reviews 
the  fortunes  of  Cummings  criticism  and  concludes  with  some  sound  counsel  as 
to  future  lines  of  investigation.  Richard  S.  Kennedy,  in  ‘E.  E.  Cummings:  The 
Emergent  Styles,  1916’  (JML)  traces  Cummings’  development  from  his 
largely  traditional  verse  published  in  The  Harvard  Monthly  to  the  experimen¬ 
tal  works.  Kennedy  carefully  analyses  the  experiments  in  pictorial  and  sound 
patterns  and  relates  them  to  the  poet’s  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Pound, 
Stein,  Cezanne,  and  others.  Less  valuable  is  Irene  R.  Fairley’s  ‘Cummings’ 
Love  Lyrics:  Some  Notes  by  a  Female  Linguist’  (JML)  which  is  a  curiously 
unfocused  discussion  ranging  from  the  poet’s  linguistic  devices  to  his  attitudes 
toward  women  and  toward  sensual  and  transcendental  love.  A  more  special¬ 
ised  but  somewhat  inconclusive  essay  is  ‘Acoustical  Rhythms  in  “Buffalo 
Bill’s”  ’  (JML)  by  Linda  Bradley  Funkhouser.  It  compares  line  durations,  line 
rates,  and  level  of  acoustical  energy  in  three  oral  readings  (by  Cummings, 
professors,  and  inexperienced  readers).  Some  findings  support  and  others 
contradict  critical  views  about  the  poem.  Edith  A.  Everson  examines  ‘E.  E. 
Cummings’  Concept  of  Death’  (JML)  by  scrutinising  the  morality  play  Santa 
Claus ,  selected  poems,  and  The  Enormous  Room.  Uncovered  are  his  concepts 
of  ‘dying’  (death’s  function  in  life)  and  ‘death’  (the  simple  privation  of  life) 
along  with  attitudes  corollary  to  his  concept  of  death.  In  ‘Cummings  Posthum¬ 
ous’  (JML)  Norman  Friedman  reviews  the  appropriate  volumes  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared.  He  evaluates  and  interprets  them  in  an  effort  ‘to  specu¬ 
late  about  the  ultimate  meaning  of  Cummings’  life  and  art  and  of  their 
relationship’. 

In  any  age  it  would  be  a  marvel  to  find  an  introduction  as  sensible  and 
helpful  as  Rushworth  M.  Kidder’s  to  E.  E.  Cummings9.  In  the  present  age  of 
critical  inflation,  it  is  a  miracle.  An  introductory  chapter  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  treating  Cummings  as  a  man  equally  of  feeling,  visual  responsiveness, 
and  thought.  It  concludes  with  some  excellent,  though  simple,  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  how  to  approach  his  poems  in  specific  terms.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  given  over  to  a  chronological  volume-by-volume  and  poem-by-poem 
analysis  in  which,  mercifully,  evaluations  and  general  observations  are  not 
excluded.  Kidder  is  particularly  valuable  on  the  visual  and  painterly  dimen¬ 
sions  of  Cummings’  poetry  and  career.  He  also  pursues  this  subject  in  ‘Cum¬ 
mings  and  Cubism:  The  Influence  of  the  Visual  Arts  on  Cummings’  Early 
Poetry’  (JML).  With  this  basic  analysis  behind  him,  hopefully  he  will  go  on  to  a 
full-scale  interpretation  placing  Cummings  within  his  intellectual,  aesthetic, 
and  social  milieu. 

‘Romantic  Thralldom  in  H.D.’  (ConL)  by  Rachel  Balu  DuPlessis  focuses  on 
the  poet’s  concern  with  male  power  over  females  in  romantic  and  spiritual  love 
and  on  her  later  endeavour  to  generate  strategies  for  transforming  this  cultural 
pattern.  Her  autobiographical  works  fuel  a  psycho-biographical  reading  of 
Helen  in  Egypt ,  End  to  Torment ,  and  Trilogy.  Heather  Rosario  Sievert  writes 

SE.  E.  Cummings:  a  reference  guide ,  by  G.  L.  Rotella.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp. 
xxxii  4-  188.  $24.50. 

9£.  E.  Cummings:  An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry,  by  Rushworth  M.  Kidder.  New  York: 
Columbia  U.P.  pp.  xxviii  +  257.  $14.95. 
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on  ‘H.D.:  A  Symbolist  Perspective’  (CLS)  where  she  argues  that  absence  of 
precise  influence  attributable  to  any  particular  Symbolist  poet  is  evidence  of 
H.D.’s  technical  skill  in  assimilation.  Tribute  to  the  Angels  and  Sea  Garden 
furnish  the  proving-ground  for  relating  H.D.  to  the  French  movement. 

An  intelligent  and  generally  sensible  introduction  to  Ezra  Pound’s  poetry  is 
provided  by  James  F.  Knapp10.  His  remarks  on  the  role  of  Provencal  and  other 
medieval  poetry  in  Pound’s  transition  from  late  nineteenth-century  models  to 
the  formulations  of  imagism  and  vorticism  will  prove  particularly  helpful  to  the 
student.  He  is,  however,  less  successful  and  rather  more  perfunctory  in  his 
handling  of  imagism  and  vorticism  despite  his  awareness  of  the  work  of 
Schneidau  and  Kenner.  Nor  is  his  effort  to  show  the  importance  of  satires  in 
Pound  particularly  persuasive. 

In  a  quietly  eloquent  study  entitled  The  Poetic  Achievement  of  Ezra  Pound 11 
Michael  Alexander  endeavours  to  suggest  the  particular  merits  of  Pound’s 
poetry,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  a  largely  indifferent  British  audience.  From  a 
variety  of  examples  drawn  from  the  range  of  Pound’s  career,  he  first  suggests 
the  essential  nature  of  a  Pound  poem:  a  comparison  of  two  instances  by  a 
speaker  whose  aesthetic  critique  yields  a  moral  conclusion,  the  comparison 
being  less  a  rational  or  logical  exercise  than  a  process  of  instinctive  discern¬ 
ment.  Alexander  then  goes  on  to  consider  the  pre -Cantos  volumes  in 
chronological  order,  for  which  he  proves  a  patient  teacher  and  a  skilful  but  not 
injudicious  advocate.  Thus,  though  seeing  strengths  and  promise  in  the  earliest 
work,  it  is  Lustra  that  he  pronounces  Pound’s  first  successful  volume.  The  bulk 
of  his  attention  is  given  over,  however,  to  the  Cantos  for  which  he  is  concerned 
to  gain  a  fairer  and  more  sustained  hearing  from  his  British  audience.  He 
emphasises  the  poem’s  habitual  method  of  presentation  by  contrast  which 
elaborates  into  complex  forms  of  comparison  and  counterpoint;  he  also  sensi¬ 
tively  stresses  its  movement  from  epic  to  autobiography  even  as  it  endeavours 
to  give  us  new  historical  and  intellectual  foundations.  Unlike  some,  Alexander 
insists  the  Cantos  have  a  unity  and  record  a  moral  progress  of  both  content  and 
author;  the  concentration  of  their  greatness  he  finds  in  the  Pisan  Cantos.  At 
the  same  time,  he  points  out  that  the  best  of  Pound’s  work  comes  from  a  range 
of  periods  dating  from  Lustra  through  to  the  last  Canto  drafts  and  fragments 
published  in  1970,  all  of  which  reveal  Pound’s  profoundly  serious  concern  with 
poetic  invention  and  artistry  and  dedication. 

A  work  more  for  the  expert  and  less  for  the  neophyte  is  Leon  Surette’s  study 
of  the  Cantos12.  As  his  title  indicates,  he  is  particularly  concerned  to  argue  that 
the  poem’s  mythos  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  perceiving  that 
Odysseus’  descent  to  the  Underworld  has  been  re-interpreted  in  the  light  of 
Eleusinian  models  so  as  to  effect  a  bridge  between  the  other  worlds  of  Dante 
and  Homer.  The  Odysseus-Eleusis  equation  is  held  to  embrace  the  entire 
poem,  though  not  its  ‘meaning’,  even  the  most  relentlessly  political  and 
economic  portions.  Yet  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discussion  of  these  ‘historical’ 
matters,  Surette  is  forced  to  conclude  that  this  equation,  geared  to  the  romance 


10Ezra  Pound,  by  James  F.  Knapp.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  173.  $9.95. 
llThe  Poetic  Achievement  of  Ezra  Pound,  by  Michael  Alexander.  Berkeley,  Calif.:  U. 
of  California  P.  pp.  240.  $14.95. 

12A  Light  from  Eleusis:  A  Study  of  Ezra  Pound’s  Cantos,  by  Leon  Surette,  New  York: 
O.U.P.  pp.  xii  +  298.  $29.95. 
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rather  than  the  true  stuff  of  history,  is  entirely  displaced  by  'history  books 
transcribed  in  a  fragmentary  and  obscure  manner’.  In  the  course  of  this  facet  of 
his  study,  Surette  has  some  very  sensible  observations  on  the  genesis  of 
Pound’s  economic  views  and  their  relation  to  his  later  political  and  racial 
views.  The  book  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  Pisan  and  the  last 
Cantos.  The  former  are  seen  as  a  swing  back  to  lyric  from  epic  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  the  lost  parallel  to  Dante  occasioned  by  his  biographical  fortunes  from 
1924  to  his  arrest  in  1945.  Though  personal  and  memorious,  they  also  engage 
religious  and  ethical  issues  which  the  letters  indicate  were  his  intent  following 
the  economics  and  history  of  the  preceding  Cantos.  Though  there  is  much  that 
is  impressive  in  the  later  Cantos ,  Surette  does  not  shirk  their  incompleteness, 
inconclusiveness,  and  inadequacy  as  poetry  and  wisdom  alike.  Regretfully  he 
concludes  that  the  poem’s  major  subjects  are  no  longer  united  in  the  figure  of 
Odysseus  as  Eleusinian  initiate ;  instead  there  is  a  withdrawal  into  the  image  of 
historical  figures  having  contact  neither  with  the  divine  nor  with  beauty  but 
only  with  the  dead  and  that  through  the  medium  of  books. 

A  final  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Cantos  is  the  article  ‘Pound’s 
“Ideogrammatic  Method”  as  Illustrated  in  Canto  XCIX’  (AL)  by  B.  Kimpel 
and  T.  C.  D.  Eaves.  They  explicate  the  Canto  in  question  mainly  by  reference 
to  The  Sacred  Edict  upon  which  much  of  it  is  based  and  by  definitions  of  words 
and  descriptions  of  the  method  of  character  analysis.  Unfortunately,  such 
information,  valuable  as  it  is,  does  not  lend  itself  to  summary.  That  part  of  the 
article  dealing  with  the  principle  and  philosophy  of  the  ‘ideogrammatic 
method’  seems  less  valuable  though  some  of  their  comments  are  suggestive  if 
neither  definitive  nor  wholly  convincing.  A  different  facet  of  the  career  is  dealt 
with  in  Natalie  Harris’s  ‘Aesthetics  and/or  Politics:  Ezra  Pound’s  Later  Criti¬ 
cal  Prose’  (CentR).  She  finds  the  literary  criticism  informed  by  a  respect  for 
verbal  precision  and  for  the  values  of  timeliness,  proportion,  and  wholeness. 
These  are  reductively  transformed  when  he  turns,  as  in  Jefferson  and/or 
Mussolini ,  to  a  non-literary  context.  The  result  is  a  misuse  of  poetic  licence,  a 
random  eclecticism  lacking  a  teleology,  and  a  general  decline. 

Dennis  M.  Read,  in  ‘Hart  Crane’s  Letters  to  The  Little  Review'  ( BRH ), 
publishes  for  the  first  time  and  offers  commentary  on  six  of  Crane’s  letters  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  magazine.  The  letters  are  in  the  special  collection 
section  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  library.  In  brief  compass 
Bernard  Duffey’s  essay  ‘Carl  Sandburg  and  the  Undetermined  Land’  (CentR) 
argues  that  the  poet  survives,  unlike  his  Chicago  renaissance  contemporaries, 
because  he  created  and  clung  to  a  living  sense  of  the  native  and  of  the  land  in 
and  for  which  he  wrote.  Robert  Greer  Cohn’s  subject,  ‘Stevens  and  Mallarme’ 
(CLS),  is  a  familiar  one.  He  takes  issue  with  what  he  considers  to  be  J.  H. 
Miller’s  exaggeration  of  the  relationship  in  his  Poets  of  Reality.  He  is  particu¬ 
larly  critical  of  Miller’s  representation  of  Stevens’s  Mallarmean  ‘confrontation 
of  Nothing’  in  order  to  show  Stevens  not  to  be  a  poet  of  reality.  Mallarme  also 
figures  in  Thomas  H.  Jackson’s  ‘Positivism  and  Modern  Poetics:  Yeats,  Mal¬ 
larme,  and  William  Carlos  Williams’  ( ELH ).  It  is  an  attempt  to  restore  a 
diachronic  and  historical  perspective  to  the  work  and  theory  of  Williams  by 
considering  his  share  in  the  dilemma  of  positivism  grappled  with  by  Yeats  and 
Mallarme.  He  finds  Williams’s  notions  of  language  and  poetic  discourse  to 
show  some  similarity  to  the  fictive  and  imaginative  alternatives  developed  by 
the  older  two  poets.  William  Carlos  Williams  and  the  American  Scene , 
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1 920 — 1 94013  is  a  handsome  and  informative  volume  marred  by  the  barbarism 
of  a  double  column  text.  A  number  of  illustrations  and  colour  plates  com¬ 
plemented  by  a  multi-sectioned  essay  combine  to  produce  an  interdisciplinary 
interpretation  of  Williams  as  the  quintessential  avant-gardist  aware  of  the 
ambiguities  of  art  in  America  and  so  poised  between  the  multiple  polarities  of 
American  culture  and  society. 

In  ‘Young  Robert  Lowell’s  Poetics  of  Revision’  ( JML )  J.  Barton  Rollins 
demonstrates  Lowell’s  attitude  toward  revision,  influenced  by  John  Ransom, 
by  tracing  the  several  revisions  of  ‘Death  from  Cancer’  from  1939  to  its  final 
form  as  Part  I  of  ‘In  Memory  of  Arthur  Winslow’  ( Lord  Weary’s  Castle,  1946). 
A  second  edition  of  Richard  J.  Fein’s  study  of  Robert  Lowell  has  appeared14.  It 
is  both  a  revision  and  an  expansion  of  the  original,  with  chapters  inserted, 
excised,  augmented,  and  revised.  The  result  is  a  general  strengthening  and 
completing  of  what  was  already  an  excellent  chronological  introduction  to 
Lowell.  One  could,  however,  have  foregone  the  personal  prologue  and 
epilogue  that  have  been  added  and  which  only  demonstrate  the  perils  of 
anecdotage.  Robert  Lowell:  A  Tribute15,  edited  by  R.  Anzilotti,  consists  of 
personal  reminiscences  and  critical  essays  presented  in  the  poet’s  honour  at  the 
University  of  Pisa  in  1978.  Among  the  reminiscences,  that  of  Esther  Brooks  is 
particularly  compelling.  A.  Lombardo  follows  Randall  Jarrell  in  stressing  the 
historical  dimension  in  Lowell’s  early  poetry  together  with  its  ceaseless  search 
for  a  ‘detached’  form.  The  longest  essay  in  the  volume  is  G.  Prampolini’s 
detailed  consideration  of  Dante’s  place  in  the  development  of  Lowell’s  poetry. 
A.  Rizzardi  explores  and  defends  the  Imitations  of  Italian  poetry.  Two  Ameri¬ 
can  critics,  M.  L.  Rosenthal  and  Helen  Vendler,  conclude  the  volume.  The 
former  surveys  the  career  and  finds  its  high  point  to  come  with  Life  Studies. 
The  latter  defends  his  last  volume  Day  by  Day  as  a  ‘stern  and  touching’  effort 
to  eschew  the  ‘literary’. 

Jay  Parini  regards  Theodore  Roethke  as  essentially  an  American  Romantic 
who  reaches  back  to  Blake  and  Wordsworth  verbally  but  whose  primary 
ancestors  are  Emerson  and  Whitman16.  He  senses  man’s  separation  from 
nature  as  well  as  art's  role  in  reconciling  self  and  nature.  Parini  uses  this 
framework  to  trace  Roethke’-s  progression  from  unrealised  potential  to  self- 
discovery  and  then  to  self-transcendence,  a  progression  in  which  he  was 
notably  aided  by  fellow  poets  and  critics  such  as  Rolfe  Humphries,  Louis 
Bogan,  Stanley  Kunitz,  and  finally  Kenneth  Burke. 

Sylvia  Plath:  New  Views  on  the  Poetry 17  is  a  collection  of  essays  most  of 
which  were  commissioned  for  the  volume.  Despite  the  diversity  of  attitudes 
and  assessments  of  Plath’s  work  here,  there  is  nevertheless  a  strong  sense  of 
unity  about  the  book.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  editor’s  good  sense  in  selecting 
his  contributors  and  his  shaping  their  tasks  in  terms  of  ideas  of  achievement, 

13William  Carlos  Williams  and  the  American  Scene,  1920-1940,  by  Dickran  Tashjian. 
New  York:  Whitney  Museum  of  Art;  Berkeley,  Calif.:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  159.  illus. 
hb  $30,  pb  $10.95. 

14 Robert  Lowell,  2ndedn.  by  Richard  J.  Fein.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  218.  $9.95. 

15 Robert  Lowell:  A  Tribute,  ed.  by  R.  Anzilotti.  Pisa:  Nistri-Lischi  Editori.  pp.  183. 

lsTheodore  Roethke:  An  American  Romantic,  by  Jay  Parini.  Amherst,  Mass.:  U.  of 
Massachusetts  P.  pp.  xi  +  197.  $12.50. 

17 Sylvia  Plath:  New  Views  on  the  Poetry,  ed.  by  Gary  Lane.  Baltimore,  Md.:  Johns 
Hopkins  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  255.  $14. 
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influence  and  craft,  and  the  tensions  of  personal  and  public  contexts.  At  the 
same  time,  disagreements  about  her  merits  and  traits  are  extreme,  ranging 
from  Calvin  Bedient’s  characteristically  effusive  praise  to  Hugh  Kenner’s 
austere  dismissal  of  all  but  The  Colossus. 

A  rather  different  emphasis  is  developed  in  Sylvia  Plath:  The  Poetry  of 
Initiation 18  which  argues  against  biographical,  feminist,  and  genre  (i.e.,  confes¬ 
sional)  emphases.  It  argues  that  the  notion  and  activity  of  initiation  is  what 
structures  Plath’s  poetry  and  reflects  her  concern  with  self-transformation. 
Though  the  methods  for  endeavouring  to  effect  it  change,  they  all  are  informed 
by  her  sense  of  the  powerful  battle  waged  by  the  forces  of  life  and  of  death. 
Such  a  poetry  of  initiatory  transformation  is,  finally,  differentiated  from  that  of 
her  comtemporaries  such  as  Roethke,  Lowell,  Berryman,  and  Sexton.  At  the 
same  time  it  shares  with  them  an  awareness  of  the  individual’s  entrapment  in 
society  and  an  effort  to  escape  the  self’s  imprisonment.  Many  of  the  readings 
are  cogent  and  the  thesis  is  carefully  developed,  but  one  can’t  help  feeling  that 
some  unpredictable  wildness  is  in  the  process  of  being  domesticated,  even 
'formalized'  here.  In  any  event,  there  is  still  the  fact  of  suicide  standing  grimly 
athwart  the  notion  of  initiatory  transformation.  The  same  general  approach  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  same  author’s  ‘Sylvia  Plath:  The  Drama  of  Initiation' 
C TCL ). 

In  ‘To  Be  “God’s  Lioness”  and  Live:  On  Sylvia  Plath’  ( CentR )  Ellin  Sarott 
argues  that  though  Plath  began  as  a  ‘confessional’  poet  under  the  influence  of 
Lowell  and  Sexton,  her  later  poetry  shows  a  turn  toward  the  impersonal  in 
order  to  avoid  the  destructive  world  which  threatens  to  dissolve  the  self. 
Extensive  and  convincing  comparison  with  Lowell  is  advanced  to  demonstrate 
the  differing  direction  she  takes  in  Ariel.  A  similar  but  more  specific  focus 
appears  in  Eileen  Aird’s  ‘  “Poem  for  a  Birthday”  to  “Three  Women”: 
Development  in  the  Poetry  of  Sylvia  Plath’  ( CritQ ).  These  two  poems  respec¬ 
tively  initiate  and  culminate  the  development  from  The  Colossus  to  Ariel  and 
demarcate  a  period  of  great  change  and  development  in  her  poetry  marked  by 
richer  imagery  and  a  more  confident  statement  of  subject. 

A  useful  aid  to  further  research  on  the  work  of  Frank  O'Hara  is  the 
bibliography  assembled  by  Alexander  Smith  Jr19.  In  addition  to  information 
about  his  poetry,  it  also  contains  sections  pertaining  to  O’Hara’s  involvement 
with  music  and  painting.  Alan  Feldman’s  introduction  to  Frank  O'Hara’s 
poetry  is  not  concerned  with  development  so  much  as  characterisation20.  He 
finds  O’Hara’s  language  and  structure  to  be  basic  and  the  indispensable 
conditions  for  any  comprehension  of  themes  and  moral  significance.  The  city, 
immediacy  of  feeling  and  perception,  virtually  unrestricted  diction,  surreal 
imagery,  and  a  mixture  of  voices,  all  contribute  to  the  poet’s  genuine  original¬ 
ity.  Together  with  Marjorie  Perloff’s  earlier  study,  Feldman's  book  provides  a 
helpful  approach  to  assessing  a  poet  many  find  disconcerting. 

David  Shapiro’s  introduction  to  the  poetry  of  John  Ashbery21  is  a  vexing 

iaSylvia  Plath:  The  Poetry  of  Initiation,  by  Jon  Rosenblatt.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  U.  of 
North  Carolina  P.  pp.  xv  +  176.  $14. 

'"Frank  O’Hara:  A  Comprehensive  Bibliography ,  by  Alexander  Smith  Jr.  New  York: 
Garland,  pp.  xxviii  +  323.  $35. 

20Frank  O’Hara,  by  Alan  Feldman.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  168.  $10.95. 

"'John  Ashbery:  An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry,  by  David  Shapiro.  New  York:  Colum¬ 
bia  U.P.  pp.  xx  +  181.  $12.95. 
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book.  It  demonstrates  a  certain  keenness  of  mind  and  a  well-considered  zest 
for  the  poetry  itself.  But  it  envelops  itself  in  a  fashionable  rhetoric  of  Derri- 
dean  presence  and  absence  which  fails  to  avoid  pretentiousness  by  virtue  of  a 
combination  of  inflated  obiter  dicta  (‘A  subtle  formalism  must  respond  to  a 
degraded  sociologism'),  name-dropping,  and  factual  error  (e.g.,  equating  the 
later  Wittgenstein  with  a  positivist).  In  addition,  it  violates  its  role  as  introduc¬ 
tory  guide  by  neglecting  the  early  work  to  concentrate  on  that  which  he  finds 
most  neglected  or  difficult.  Since  there  is  so  little  criticism  of  Ashbery  (though 
not  so  little  as  Shapiro  implies),  this  book  deserves  to  be  read  but  only  if  one 
adopts,  appropriately  enough,  the  deconstructionist  hermeneutics  of  suspi¬ 
cion.  ‘John  Berryman:  The  American  Poet  at  Cambridge’  (CQ)  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  forthcoming  authorised  biography  by  John  Haffenden.  It  describes 
the  poet's  mid-thirties  sojourn  at  Cambridge  highlighted  by  his  encounters 
with  Eliot,  Dylan  Thomas,  and  his  idol,  Yeats.  Paul  Christensen22  contends 
that  the  entire  canon  of  Charles  Olson  is  a  concentrated  rejection  of  Western 
culture  and  civilisation  in  order  to  regain  man’s  original  communal  relation¬ 
ships  and  vital  awareness.  To  this  end,  he  elaborates  Olson’s  philosophy  of 
objectivism,  reassesses  his  poetic  relationship  with  Ezra  Pound  and  William 
Carlos  Williams  and  the  development  of  projectivism,  and  sets  out  the  main 
features  of  the  Maximus  sequence.  The  study  concludes  with  a  sketch  of 
Olson’s  influence  on  the  other  Black  Mountain  poets,  a  sketch  which  is  longer 
than  that  dealing  with  The  Maximus  Poems. 


3.  Prose 

A.  F.  Stein  attempts  to  rehabilitate  what  he  regards  as  an  unjustifiably 
neglected  novel  in  ‘Wharton's  Blithedale :  A  New  Reading  of  The  Fruit  of  the 
Tree'  ( ALR ).  He  bases  his  case  on  his  view  that  the  novel  really  focuses  on 
human  limitations  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  ignoring  their  persis¬ 
tence. 

Barbro  Ekman’s  published  doctoral  dissertation  surveys  the  work  of  Ellen 
Glasgow  in  relation  to  her  three-faceted  portrayal  of  Southern  women23.  She 
sees  Glasgow  as  less  a  realist  than  a  writer  enwrapped  in  the  toils  of  the 
Romantic  tradition  amid  which  she  came  to  maturity.  The  subject  itself 
together  with  the  rather  pedestrian  classifications  make  this  rather  more  an 
exercise  in  what  sociologists  call  ‘content  analysis’  than  literary  criticism.  An 
insufficient  acquaintance  with  American  cultural  and  literary  history  leads  to 
curious  assertions  such  as  that  the  Southern  Lady  ‘was  practically  the  only 
woman  treated  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  literature’.  The 
Fall  issue  of  Mississippi  Quarterly  is  devoted,  in  the  main,  to  several  critical 
considerations  of  Ellen  Glasgow’s  Barren  Ground.  Linda  Wagner  points  out 
similarities  between  the  central  female  characters  in  The  Great  Gatsby,  Man¬ 
hattan  Transfer,  An  American  Tragedy,  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  and  Dorinda 
Oakley  of  Barren  Ground.  She  then  argues  that  Glasgow’s  novel  is  the 
strongest  of  the  group  in  that  it  avoids  the  formula  which  makes  the  woman’s 

22 Charles  Olson:  Call  Him  Ishmael,  by  Paul  Christensen.  Austin,  Tex.:  U.  of  Texas  P. 
pp.  xv  +  237.  $12.95. 

23The  End  of  a  Legend:  Ellen  Glasgow’s  History  of  Southern  Women,  by  Barbro 
Ekman.  Uppsala,  Sweden:  Acta  Universitatis  Uppsaliensis.  SAUS  No. 37.  pp.  168. 
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entire  life  dependent  on  her  marriage.  T.  L.  Bond’s  essay  stresses  the  way  in 
which  the  heroine’s  redemption  follows  from  ‘the  reordering  of  her  physical 
and  mental  environments  to  accord  with  the  pastoral  ideal’.  To  her,  the  novel  is 
‘a  heroic  quest  for  essential  meaning’  on  the  part  of  Dorinda.  In  once  again 
relating  Glasgow  to  Hardy,  J.  W.  Tuttleton  sees  them  in  the  context  of  their 
shared  world  view  based  on  Schopenhauer,  Darwin,  and  von  Hartmann. 
Tuttleton  sees  Dorinda  not  as  achieving  redemption  or  integrated  vision  but  as 
embodying  a  philosophy  of  struggle  and  endurance  enacted  with  ‘anti-human 
obsessiveness’.  In  the  final  essay  Judith  B.  Wittenberg  surveys  ‘The  Critical 
Fortunes  of  Barren  Ground'  and  predictably  enough  discovers  that  the  critical 
trends  ‘have  been  far  from  orderly’. 

The  novels  and  short  stories  of  the  minor  California  writer  Gertrude  Ather¬ 
ton  are  surveyed  by  Charlotte  S.  McClure24,  who  sees  her  primarily  as  a  social 
historian  and  realist  influenced  by  Howells  and  James  but  sceptical  of  their 
prose  styles.  In  ‘The  Dual  Nature  of  Art  in  The  Song  of  the  Lark ’  ( WAL )  A. 
Moseley  claims  a  dual  theory  of  art  for  Willa  Cather  and  suggests  the  novel 
presents  such  a  theory  in  intelligent  and  well-developed  form.  The  argument 
revolves  around  an  analysis  of  the  heroine  and  her  fusing  of  Dionysian  and 
Apollonian  modes  in  order  to  become  a  complete  artist.  K.  R.  Hall25  has 
compiled  a  listing  of  all  the  works  of  E.  B.  White  held  by  Cornell  University 
Library,  the  repository  of  his  literary  and  personal  papers.  J.  M.  Flora 
examines  the  four  early  novels  by  James  Branch  Cabell  written  between  1904 
and  1917  ( MissQ ).  He  finds  in  their  development  of  the  theme  of  the  artist 
both  their  central  focus  and  their  transitional  role  in  Cabell’s  later  medieval 
settings.  Efforts  to  resuscitate  Cabell  have  been  unavailing  so  that  Maurice 
Duke’s  chronological  annotation  of  biographical  and  critical  treatment  of 
him26  is  largely  analogous  to  a  visit  to  a  mortuary.  But  should  anyone  decide  to 
study  the  career  in  depth,  this  is  the  place  to  begin.  J.  R.  LeMaster  assumes  a 
similar  task  on  behalf  of  the  popular  regional  poet  and  novelist  Jesse  Stuart27. 
But  because  Stuart  has  been  largely  ignored  by  scholars  and  serious  critics  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  this  guide  is  given  over  to  newspaper  reviews.  For 
students  of  western  Americana  and  popular  culture  K.  W.  Scott  has  edited 
Zane  Grey,  Born  to  the  West™.  It  is  a  reference  guide  that  lists,  with  annota¬ 
tions,  all  of  Grey’s  fiction,  his  contributions  to  movie  scripts,  and  all  of  the 
available  criticism  including  a  selection  of  reviews. 

In  preparing  the  reader  to  grapple  with  the  complex  figure  of  and  attitudes 
towards  Henry  Adams,  Ferman  Bishop  presents  an  introductory  but  purpor¬ 
tedly  close  examination  of  the  minor  essays  and  all  of  the  major  works29.  He 


24Gertrude  Atherton,  by  Charlotte  S.  McClure.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  160.  $9.95. 
25£.  B.  White:  A  Bibliographic  Catalogue  of  Printed  Materials  in  the  Department  of 
Rare  Books,  Cornell  U.  Library,  ed.  by  K.  R.  Hall.  New  York:  Garland,  pp  xxi  +  525 
$40. 

^ James  Branch  Cabell:  a  reference  guide ,  by  Maurice  Duke.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K. 
Hall.  pp.  x  +  115.  $14. 

21  Jesse  Stuart:  a  reference  guide,  by  J.  R.  LeMaster.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K.  Hall  pp  xiii 
+  191.  $24. 

2BZane  Grey,  Born  to  the  West:  a  reference  guide,  by  K.  W.  Scott.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K. 
Hall.  pp.  xiii  +  172.  $21.50. 

2aHenry  Adams,  by  Ferman  Bishop.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  152.  $9.95. 
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stresses  Adams'  satire  and  from  it  argues  against  his  being  an  absolute  deter- 
minist  and  bleak  pessimist.  F.  Robinson’s  ‘The  Roosevelt-Wister  Connection: 
Some  Notes  on  the  West  and  the  Uses  of  History’  ( WAL )  describes  the 
influence,  personal  and  philosophical,  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  Owen  Wis- 
ter.  The  emphasis  is  on  their  shared  political  views,  for  the  novelist  wrote  to 
‘justify  the  ways  of  Roosevelt  to  America’.  In  his  introduction  to  the  largely 
neglected  work  of  Frederick  Manfred30,  Robert  C.  Wright  eschews  a 
chronological  approach.  Instead  he  groups  the  works  into  categories  such  as 
novels,  tales,  rumes  (a  Manfred  coinage),  romances,  and  short  stories  and 
poems.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  Manfred’s  mysticism,  fascination  with 
the  multiple  forms  of  human  bonding,  and  uses  of  naturalism,  existentialism, 
and  a  special  form  of  realism  held  to  be  endemic  to  Western  American  writers. 

Jerry  Speir  offers  an  interesting  consideration  of  the  detective  novels  of 
Ross  Macdonald31  which  is  only  moderately  exaggerated  in  its  claims  or  in  its 
hopes  for  Macdonald’s  ultimate  recognition.  Perhaps  his  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  lies  in  the  general  areas  of  cultural  history  and  literary  sociology,  for 
he  effectively  shows  how  a  literate  writer  familiar  with  Freud,  Dostoyevsky, 
and  Auden  can  deliberately  create  popular  works  of  fiction  out  of  their  ideas, 
insights,  and  preoccupations. 

Tom  Samet,  in  ‘Lionel  Trilling  and  the  Social  Imagination’  ( CentR ),  discus¬ 
ses  and  defends  Trilling’s  concern  with  the  ‘waning  authority’  of  humanistic 
tradition  and  with  ‘our  diminished  responsiveness  to  the  manifold  claims  of 
social  experience’  in  modern  literature.  In  ‘Turning  to  the  Immoderate  Past: 
Allen  Tate’s  Stonewall  Jackson ’  ( MissQ )  S.  Davis  is  at  pains  to  explain  the 
neglect  of  the  biography  in  terms  of  its  author’s  strongly  partisan,  pro- 
Southern  viewpoint.  He  argues  that  Tate  elects  this  stance  for  literary  effect 
rather  than  social  criticism.  By  adopting  a  contemporary  regional  point  of  view 
and  focusing  on  the  theme  of  the  meaning  of  the  hero,  Tate  assimilates  Jackson 
to  the  poetic  convention  of  the  Golden  Age.  Earl  Fendelman,  in  ‘Edward 
Dahlberg’s  Art  of  Memory’  (/ML),  suggests  that  in  Because  I  Was  Flesh  and 
The  Confessions  of  Edward  Dahlberg,  Dahlberg,  in  turning  to  autobiography, 
asserts  memory’s  central  role  in  art  and  life  in  creating  an  impression  of 
selfhood  and  immortality.  Like  Augustine  he  explores  memory’s  possibilities, 
but  in  the  context  of  a  modern  world,  without  the  divine  intervention  Augus¬ 
tine  relied  upon. 

A.  Rampersad’s  ‘W.  E.  B.  DuBois  as  a  Man  of  Literature’  ( AL )  traces 
DuBois’  position  and  importance  in  black  literature  with  an  emphasis  on  his 
value  as  a  pioneer  who  turned  to  art  as  an  effective  way  to  improve  the 
condition  of  black  Americans.  His  literary  shortcomings  must  be  seen  against 
that  background.  Peter  Revell  provides  a  crisply  written  introduction  to  the 
work  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar32.  While  necessarily  selective,  Revell 
endeavours  to  stress  the  positive  aspect  of  Dunbar’s  treatment  of  Black 
themes,  especially  in  the  short  stories,  though  also  attending  fully  to  the 
stereotypical  character  of  the  plays  and  novels.  An  interesting  contribution  to 
the  background  of  later  naturalism  is  found  in  the  diaries  of  Willard  Motley 


30 Frederick  Manfred,  by  Robert  C.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  176.  $11.95. 
3lRoss  Macdonald,  by  Jerry  Speir.  New  York:  Ungar.  pp.  ix  +  176.  pa  $3.95. 

32 Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  by  Peter  Revell.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  192.  $10.95. 
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edited  by  Jerome  Klinkowitz33  who  has  selected  representative  and  significant 
materials  from  the  twenty-eight  volumes  of  manuscript  materials.  Entries 
range  from  1 926  to  1 943  and  show  vividly  the  imagination  of  their  author  as  he 
struggles  with  his  life  and  art. 

James  Baldwin  has  been  treated  carefully  and  thoroughly  by  F.  L.  and  N.  V. 
Standley  in  their  chronological,  annotated  survey34  of  all  manner  of  writings 
about  him  from  1946  to  1978.  Their  inclusion  of  a  list  of  his  many  marginal 
efforts  (interviews,  discussions,  essays,  reviews,  and  letters)  is  welcome  and 
their  annotations  are  particularly  full.  Both  go  a  long  way  to  offsetting  the 
inevitably  ephemeral  nature  of  many  of  the  entries.  Susan  L.  Blake’s  ‘Ritual 
and  Rationalization:  Black  Folklore  in  the  Works  of  Ralph  Ellison’  ( PM  LA )  is 
a  hostile  look  at  Ellison.  She  finds  that  his  use  of  ritual  is  rationalisation  of 
oppression ;  by  fitting  black-American  folklore  into  the  myths  of  America  and 
western  civilisation,  Ellison  is  supposedly  denying  the  individuality  of  that  folk 
expression. 

The  Summer  issue  of  MissQ  is  devoted  to  William  Faulkner.  It  reproduces 
four  manuscripts  or  manuscript  fragments,  and  includes  a  brief  addendum  to 
filmscript  materials,  a  note  comparing  Fitzgerald  and  Faulkner  in  terms  of 
three  of  their  short  stories,  four  considerations  of  individual  short  stories,  and 
an  examination  of  the  fabulous  qualities  of  the  racehorse  story  in  A  Fable.  In 
Richard  Walser’s  ‘On  Faulkner’s  Putting  Wolfe  First’  ( SAQ ),  the  animus 
toward  Faulkner  for  his  nomination  of  Thomas  Wolfe  as  the  finest  writer 
among  his  contemporaries  is  discussed  at  unwarranted  length. 

Despite  its  title  P.  J.  Rabinowitz’s  ‘The  Click  of  the  Spring:  The  Detective 
Story  as  Parallel  Structure  in  Dostoyevsky  and  Faulkner’  ( MP )  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  genre  than  with  texts.  He  identifies  the  ‘discovery  novel’  as  a  work 
with  a  revelatory,  didactic  aim  that  illuminates  the  meaning  of  a  situation 
through  the  protagonist’s  acquisition  of  a  key  bit  of  knowledge  that  radically 
alters  his  view  of  the  world.  The  genre’s  need  for  surprise  creates  a  tension 
between  its  philosophic  or  didactic  demands  and  its  rhetorical  or  dramatic 
demands.  Three  approaches  or  solutions  are  possible.  Of  these  the  one  taken 
by  Faulkner  in  Intruder  in  the  Dust  opts  for  the  formal  solution  of  employing 
two  parallel  structures  capable  of  producing  effects  of  both  similarity,  or 
identity,  and  contradictoriness.  Heinrich  Straumann  writes  on  ‘Black  and 
White  in  Faulkner’s  Fiction’  ( ES ).  Attention  to  the  race  question  through  the 
whole  of  Faulkner’s  fiction  leads  Straumann  to  ‘recognize  a  line  leading  from  a 
predominantly  paternalistic  concept  in  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  (1929)  to  the 
concept  of  the  claim  of  legal  and  human  equality  in  Intruder  in  the  Dust 
(1948)’.  Between  Dilsey  and  Lucas  Beauchamp  are  Joe  Christmas,  Charles 
and  Jim  Bond,  and  Nancy  Mannigoe,  characters  whose  ambivalent  presenta¬ 
tion  lead  toward  an  advocacy  of  white-black  equality. 

D.  Minter’s  ‘Faulkner,  Childhood,  and  the  Making  of  The  Sound  and  the 
Fury'  (AT)  is  a  diffuse  consideration  of  why  and  how  that  novel  came  to  be. 
With  the  rejection  of  Flags  in  the  Dust ,  Faulkner  experienced  a  deeply  per¬ 
sonal  and  alienating  crisis.  After  the  rejection  he  had  to  rethink  his  attitudes 

33The  Diaries  of  Willard  Motley,  ed.  by  Jerome  Klinkowitz.  Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa  State  U 
P.  pp.  xxiii  +  186.  hb  $12.95,  pb  -8.95. 

34James  Baldwin:  a  reference  guide,  by  F.  L.  and  N.  V.  Standley.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K. 
Hall.  pp.  xv  +  277.  $35. 
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about  writing  and  came  to  decide  that  he  had  to  write  to  please  himself  and  not 
Horace  Liveright.  The  result  was  The  Sound  and  the  Fury.  Stephen  M.  Ross’s 
‘  “Voice”  in  Narrative  Texts:  The  Example  of  As  I  Lay  Dying'  ( PM  LA ) 
isolates  two  general  categories  of  voice,  the  mimetic  and  the  textual.  Dialogue, 
narrative,  and  authorial  discourse  are  instances  of  the  first,  while  anything  that 
calls  attention  to  the  text  as  text  exemplifies  the  second.  The  purpose  of  both  is 
to  shatter  the  novel’s  perceptual  surface  much  as  a  cubist  does  so  that  the  work 
’can  assert  the  image  of  itself.  James  Schroeter’s  ‘Faulkner’s  Sanctuary : 
Between  the  Indignation  and  the  Surprise’  ( Etudes  de  Lettres )  argues  that 
domesticity  and  sexuality  are  the  two  poles  of  the  novel’s  thematic  axis.  Parody 
and  juxtaposition  he  sees  as  the  principal  techniques  even  as  nature  and 
civilisation  are  the  principal  themes.  The  effect  is  to  produce  a  regional  and 
psychological  realism  drawing  on  popular  cultural  stereotypes  which  struc¬ 
tures  a  parody-romance  that  implies  an  ideality  not  present  in  the  novel. 

Craig  Werner  explores  a  familiar  subject  in  ‘Beyond  Realism  and  Romantic¬ 
ism:  Joyce,  Faulkner  and  the  Tradition  of  the  American  Novel’  ( CentR ). 
Faulkner  adapted  Joycean  techniques  in  a  way  which  helped  him,  beginning 
with  his  work  of  the  1920s  and  culminating  in  Go  Down,  Moses,  to  transcend 
the  conflict  of  the  romantic  and  realist  traditions  of  the  American  novel.  The 
most  extensive  discussion  focuses  on  the  stories  of  Go  Down,  Moses ,  but 
attention  is  given  more  broadly  to  parallels  with  Ulysses  from  as  early  as 
Mosquitoes  forward.  In  ‘Reeling  through  Faulkner:  Pictures  of  Motion,  Pic¬ 
tures  in  Motion’  ( MFS )  Richard  Pearce  suggests  that  Faulkner’s  cinematic 
techniques  are  in  part  derivative  of  Disney  cartoons’  stylised  pictures  of 
motion.  Evident  in  his  method  of  description  and  narrative  techniques,  Faulk¬ 
ner's  exploration  of  fictional  pictures  in  and  of  motion  informs  ‘the  dynamic 
and  disturbing  vision  that  Faulkner  was  evolving  when  he  arrived  in  Hol¬ 
lywood  in  1932’.  The  bulk  of  Faulkner’s  ‘Intruder  in  the  Dust’:  Novel  into 
Film 35  reproduces  the  screenplay  written  by  Ben  Maddow.  Preceding  it  are 
sections  dealing  with  the  novel’s  themes,  the  film’s  background,  and  the  film 
itself.  As  such,  it  is  of  interest  largely  to  students  of  film  and  to  those  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  adaptation  from  one  medium  to  another. 

A  collection  of  essays  that  reverses  this  emphasis  is  Faulkner,  Modernism, 
and  Film 36,  which  contains  the  papers  presented  at  a  1978  University  of 
Mississippi  conference.  Five  critics,  one  of  them  concentrating  on  film,  present 
two  papers  each,  and  Malcolm  Cowley  begins  the  volume  with  a  single  paper 
arguing  that  ‘The  Bear’  is  a  myth.  Hugh  Kenner  speculates  with  his  usual 
intelligence  on  Faulkner  and  Joyce  and  later  places  Faulkner  in  relation  to  an 
avant-garde  known  to  all  familiar  with  his  The  Pound  Era.  Thomas  Daniel 
Young  is  most  interesting  on  The  Unvanquished,  less  so  on  Quentin  Compson 
in  Absalom,  Absalom  !  More  purely  scholarly  pieces  examining  the  influence 
of  poetic  drama  and  modern  painting  on  Faulkner  are  provided  by  Ilse  Dusoir 
Lind.  Bruce  Kawin  has  some  stimulating  things  to  say  about  Faulkner’s  use  of 
montage  that  are  unfortunately  not  free  from  verbal  strain;  he  also  details  the 
film  career  with  Howard  Hawks.  Horton  Foote  is  appropriately  anecdotal  and 

35 Faulkner’s  ‘Intruder  in  the  Dust’ :  Novel  into  Film,  by  Regina  K.  Fadiman.  Knoxville, 
Tenn.:  U.  of  Tennessee  P.  pp.  x  +  327.  $13.50. 

36Faulkner,  Modernism,  and  Film,  ed.  by  Evan  Harrington  and  Ann  J.  Abadie. 
Jackson,  Miss.:  U.P.  of  Mississippi,  pp.  xv  +  199.  hb  $12.50,  pb  $6.95. 
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informative  about  his  part  in  solving  the  problems  of  adapting  Faulkner  to 
visual  media. 

Gary  Lee  Stonum  feels  his  study,  Faulkner’s  Career31,  is  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  from  earlier  formalist  criticism  because  he  is  at  pains  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  author  and  the  writer,  to  adopt  the  stance  of  theoretical  poetics  which 
limits  the  writer’s  freedom,  and  to  search  out  individual  works’  enabling 
principles.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  so  many  of  his  remarks  are  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  earlier  views.  What  he  has  done  is  to  suggest  with 
considerable  plausibility  that  Faulkner’s  career  is  shaped  by  his  penchant  for 
challenging  inadequacies  of  earlier  texts,  endeavouring  to  change  and 
advance,  and  insisting  on  keeping  future  possibilities  open.  Whether  the  canon 
will  bear  the  very  heavy  weight  he  places  on  Faulkner’s  notion  of  arrested 
motion  is  another  matter.  Another  attempt  to  provide  a  new  perspective  on 
Faulkner  occurs  in  Donald  Kartiganer’s  The  Fragile  Thread:  The  Meaning  of 
Form  in  Faulkner’s  Novels33.  He  brings  a  deconstructive  stance  to  bear  princi¬ 
pally  on  five  major  novels  although  some  cursory  and  uncomplimentary  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  later  works  which  apparently  are  not  instances  of  high 
modernism  in  the  way  the  major  works  are.  One  comes  away  from  the  book 
feeling  that  a  deconstructed  Ezra  Pound  would  afford  the  most  appropriate 
utterance:  with  such  a  wobbling  pivot  making  it  new  is  even  more  impossible 
than  making  it  true. 

‘La  Double  Vision  de  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’  by  Eric  Bubloz  ( Etudes  de  Lettres ) 
follows  up  Malcolm  Cowley’s  suggestion  of  the  importance  of  the  double 
vision  to  Fitzgerald.  Despite  the  juxtaposition  of  dream  and  reality,  protagon¬ 
ist  and  observer  in  The  Great  Gatsby  and  elsewhere,  Bubloz  argues  that  each 
has  a  positive  and  negative  element  so  that  both  dream  and  reality  afford  a 
double  vision,  a  doubling  of  the  double.  R.  Elstein’s  ‘Fitzgerald’s  Josephine 
Stories:  The  End  of  the  Romantic  Illusion’  ( AL )  argues  those  stories  occupy  a 
pivotal  place  in  the  canon  since  they  mark  the  point  at  which  Fitzgerald’s 
commitment  to  Romantic  illusion  was  questioned  and  reversed  under  the 
pressure  of  personal  problems  and  a  change  in  the  world.  This  fact  rather  than 
the  merit  of  the  stories  gives  them  significance.  In  ‘Photography  and  The  Great 
Gatsby’  ( ELWIU )  Lawrence  Jay  Dessner  sees  the  frequent  images  of  and 
references  to  photography  to  have  a  significance  in  the  novel  as  a  symbolic 
denial  of  history  and  a  metaphor  of  transcendence.  This  follows  apparently 
from  photography’s  capacity  to  freeze  time  and  to  make  it  run  backwards.  The 
result  is  to  diminish  the  absurdity  of  Gatsby’s  insistence  that  history  can  be 
repeated.  ‘The  Grotesque  in  the  Novels  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’  (SAQ)  is 
studied  by  Robert  A.  Ferguson  with  particular  attention  to  This  Side  of 
Paradise,  The  Great  Gatsby,  and  Tender  is  the  Night.  In  his  judgement  the 
second  of  these  most  powerfully  expresses  this  trait,  while  the  last  is  a  lesser 
achievement  in  this  vein. 

In  ‘  “The  Paris  Church  of  Passy’”;  A  Note  on  Hemingway’s  Second  Marriage’ 
( PLL )  Robert  D.  Crozier,  S.J.,  locates  the  site  of  Hemingway’s  second 
‘Catholic’  marriage  to  Pauline  Pfeiffer  as  the  church  of  St  Honore  d’Eylau.  A 

37 Faulkner's  Career:  An  Internal  Literary  History,  by  Gary  Lee  Stonum.  Ithaca,  New 
York:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  201.  $15. 

3BThe  Fragile  Thread:  The  Meaning  of  Form  in  Faulkner’s  Novels,  by  Donald  Kar- 
tiganer.  Amherst,  Mass.:  U.  of  Massachusetts  P.  pp.  xviii  +  202.  $15. 
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glance  at  the  parish  records  serves  to  confirm  Carlos  Baker’s  speculations 
about  the  ‘duplicity’  of  Hemingway’s  religious  professions.  Hemingway’s 
Paris 39  is  a  combination  of  photographs,  most  of  them  taken  by  the  editor,  and 
excerpts  from  Hemingway,  his  friends,  and  biographers,  designed  to  convey 
the  ambience  of  the  city  during  the  time  Hemingway  knew  it.  In  a  rather 
unpersuasive  essay  E.  R.  Booher  argues  for  ‘The  Image  in  the  Prose:  Ezra 
Pound’s  Influence  on  Hemingway’  ( IllQ ).  The  problem  is  not  in  the  quite 
general  resemblances  he  cites,  but  that  he  wholly  avoids  the  matter  of  demons¬ 
trating  that  it  is  a  question  of  influence  rather  than  aesthetic  and  cultural 
congruence.  Edward  Engelberg,  in  ‘Hemingway’s  “True  Penelope”: 
Flaubert’s  L' Education  Sentimentale  and  A  Farewell  to  Arms’  ( CLS ), 
examines  external  and  internal  evidence  that  Hemingway  had  Frederic 
Moreau  on  his  mind  while  creating  the  character  of  Frederick  Henry. 
‘Hemingway’s  Secret:  Visual  to  Verbal  Art’  by  Meyly  Chin  Hagemann  ( JML ), 
takes  on  the  difficult  task  of  suggesting  correspondences  between  Cezanne’s 
visual  presentations  of  ‘reality  mobility’  and  ‘things  in  the  making’  (Bergso- 
nian  notions  re -iterated  by  Gertrude  Stein)  and  Hemingway’s  verbal  presenta¬ 
tions.  Diagrams  of  two  Cezanne  landscapes  attempt  to  illustrate  structural  and 
stylistic  parallels  with  three  Hemingway  short  stories.  ‘Semantics  and  Style  - 
with  the  Example  of  Quintessential  Hemingway’  ( Lang&S )  by  Richard  L. 
McClain  utilises  generative  semantics  to  examine  samples  of  Hemingway’s 
writing  in  order  to  connect  the  actual  features  of  the  language  to  the  reader’s 
general  sense  of  his  style.  Underlying  his  approach  is  the  contention  that 
linguistic  models  are  on  the  verge  of  providing  a  breakthrough  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  recurrent,  stylistic  features  hitherto  unapproachable.  An  annual 
collection  of  essays  on  Hemingway  and  Fitzgerald  and  related  figures  and 
subjects  has  been  edited  by  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli  and  Richard  Layman40.  Three 
times  as  many  articles  and  notes  appear  on  Fitzgerald  as  on  Hemingway,  and  in 
the  former  the  emphasis  is  on  scholarly  information  rather  than  critical  con¬ 
tributions.  Also  included  are  reviews  of  books  pertinent  to  the  two  authors  as 
well  as  a  brief  checklist  for  each  of  them,  although  according  to  what  principle 
the  latter  were  assembled  is  not  made  clear.  Information,  some  insight,  and 
little  focus  are  one’s  dominant  impressions  of  the  volume. 

W.  Bennett,  in  ‘The  Manuscript  and  the  Dialogue  of  “A  Clean,  Well- 
Lighted  Place”  ’  ( AL ),  traces  the  manuscript  development  of  Hemingway’s 
short  story  in  the  effort  to  clear  up  confusions  in  the  dialogue  sequence  and  to 
explain,  at  least  in  part,  how  the  confusions  resulted.  Steven  K.  Hoffman,  in 
'Nada  and  the  Clean,  Well-Lighted  Place:  The  Unity  of  Hemingway’s  Short 
Fiction'  ( ELWIU ),  finds  the  story  to  be  ‘the  thematic  as  well  as  the  stylistic 
climax  of  Hemingways  career  in  short  fiction’  because  of  its  development  of 
the  word  and  concept  of  nada  into  a  terrifying  ‘Something  called  Nothing’.  G. 
Dekker  and  J.  Harris  examine  ‘Supernaturalism  and  the  Vernacular  Style  in  A 
Farewell  to  Arms'  ( PMLA  ).  They  show  that  Hemingway’s  fiction  (for,  through 
Farewell ,  they  suggest  points  to  be  made  about  other  Hemingway  novels)  is 
allusive  and  seriously  treats  the  supernatural  elements,  although  many  readers 

39 Hemingway’s  Paris,  by  R.  E.  Gajdusek.  New  York:  Scribner’s,  1978.  pp.  182.  illus. 
$14.95. 

i0Fitzgerald/ Hemingway  Annual  1979 ,  ed.  by  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli  and  Richard  Lay¬ 
man.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Gale,  1980.  pp.  483.  $40. 
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‘coming  to  his  work  for  the  first  time  may  be  surprised  to  find  it  so’.  Wayne 
Kvam,  in  ‘ The  Sun  Also  Rises :  The  Chronologies’  ( PLL ),  opposes  the  views  of 
J.  F.  Kohler  and  Kermit  Vanderbilt  that  the  novel  is  seriously  weakened  by  the 
narrator’s  confused  references  to  days  and  dates.  In  a  brief  note,  Kvam  argues 
that  the  confusion  is  due  to  minor  oversights  that  might  have  been  prevented 
by  three  one-word  corrections,  which  hardly  constitute  a  flaw  in  the  novel’s 
structure.  Nancy  Comley,  in  ‘Hemingway:  The  Economics  of  Survival’ 
(Novel),  offers  a  sophisticated  if  ingenious  Marxist  reading  of  the  ‘economic 
structure  of  exchange  values’  in  Hemingway’s  fiction,  concentrating  on  The 
Sun's  male-female  relationships.  Hemingway’s  characters  follow  a  path  from 
emotional,  complex,  and  immature  states,  through  a  rite  of  passage,  to  an 
‘economical’  simplified  maturity,  celebrated  by  various  ‘rites  of  survival'.  The 
analysis  of  this  exchange  of  values  is  dazzling  but  the  rate  of  exchange  hard  to 
discover. 

Maureen  R.  Liston  has  compiled  an  annotated  critical  bibliography  on 
Gertrude  Stein41.  It  does  not  deal  with  primary  materials,  but  confines  itself  to 
bibliographical,  biographical,  and  critical  works  including  dissertations  and 
selected  reviews.  No  cut-off  date  for  entries  is  provided.  Keith  Waldrop,  in 
‘Gertrude  Stein’s  Tears’  (Novel),  studies  the  development  of  Stein’s  ‘portrait 
style’  between  1906  and  1914,  discussing  the  syntax  of  ‘inner  speech’,  with  its 
stress  on  ‘pure  prediction’  and  presentation  of  a  continuous  present.  From 
‘Melanctha’  to  the  ‘still  life’  style  of  Tender  Buttons,  her  prose  traces  a  course 
from  external  description  of  character  to  the  presentation  of  ‘the  rhythm  of 
each  human  being’. 

The  most  recent  in  a  series  of  brief  monographs  on  John  Steinbeck42  edited 
by  Tetsumaro  Hayashi  deals  with  Steinbeck’s  women.  Six  rather  brief  essays, 
some  of  which  have  appeared  before,  examine  various  facets  of  the  subject 
with  the  primary  view  of  according  it  more  importance  as  well  as  ambiguity 
than  it  has  been  traditionally  accorded  by  critics.  Linda  Wagner  examines  John 
Dos  Passos’  entire  career43  and  concludes  that  his  central  concern  was  the 
description  of  people’s  interactions  in  order  to  discern  and  delineate  the 
particular  qualities  of  American  morality.  She  thus  seeks  to  put  into  perspec¬ 
tive  his  interest  in  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  economic  and  sociolog¬ 
ical  phenomena  for  the  human  condition.  Important  though  these  are  as 
subjects,  it  is  history  as  American  experience  that  dominates  his  consciousness 
since  it  represents  his  recognition  of  the  need  for  national  traditions  as  well  as 
his  means  of  realising  himself  as  a  writer.  It  is  this  central  thrust  of  his  mind  that 
determines  largely  his  focusing  on  America  as  subject  and  his  deployment  of 
techniques  of  simultaneity,  panoramic  characterisation,  and  objective 
viewer-author. 

A.  G.  Shepherd  (MissQ)  examines  the  relationship  between  Robert  Penn 
Warren’s  The  Circus  in  the  Attic  and  his  novels  and  poetry  and  concludes  that, 
despite  the  uncongeniality  of  the  short  story  to  Warren,  he  nevertheless  drew 
on  themes  first  developed  there  in  his  other  creative  efforts. 

41 Gertrude  Stein:  An  Annotated  Critical  Bibliography ,  by  Maureen  R.  Liston.  Kent, 
Ohio:  Kent  State  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  203.  $12.50. 

42Steinbeck’s  Women:  Essays  in  Criticism,  ed.  by  Tetsumaro  Hayashi.  Muncie,  Ind.: 
The  Steinbeck  Society  of  America,  pp.  x  +  54. 

4iDos  Passos:  Artist  as  American ,  by  Linda  Wagner.  Austin,  Tex.:  U.  of  Texas  P.  pp. 
xxiv  -I-  211.  $14.95. 
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‘The  Legal  Background  of  Cozzens’  The  Just  and  the  Unjust ’  ( JML ),  by 
Morris  H.  Wolff,  meticulously  compares  the  transcript  of  an  actual  kidnap- 
murder  case  (Wiley-Farrell,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  1935)  to  the  dialogue 
and  events  of  Cozzens'  novel,  showing  that  ‘in  the  creation  of  an  innovative 
and  convincing  work  of  fiction’  Cozzens  imaginatively  reconstructed  the  case, 
changing  only  the  verdict.  Approximately  half  of  a  collection  of  essays  on 
James  Gould  Cozzens 44  is  valuable  since  it  examines  both  general  aspects  and 
specific  texts.  The  other  half  is  largely  ephemeral  consisting  of  various  brief 
‘statements’  together  with  longer  animadversions  against  Cozzens’  critical 
neglect. 

Hans  Bertens  takes  his  lead  from  Chester  Eisinger  and  Ihab  Hassan  in 
seeing  the  novels  and  short  stories  of  Paul  Bowles  as  expressions  of  nihilism45. 
The  approach  is  thematic  rather  than  technical  or  stylistic  and,  judging  from 
the  amount  of  plot  summary,  designed  as  an  introduction  rather  than  an 
advanced  effort  in  critical  sophistication. 

Stanley  Trachtenberg  has  collected  a  series  of  reviews  and  articles  (a  few 
previously  unpublished)  on  Saul  Bellow46.  Most  of  the  articles  are  on  specific 
works,  though  none  engage  Henderson ,  Dangling  Man,  or  The  Victim.  Leslie 
Field's  introduction  to  the  spring  number  of  MFS  devoted  to  Bellow,  ‘Saul 
Bellow  and  the  Critics  -  After  the  Nobel  Award’,  is  a  concise  and  helpful 
review  of  Bellow’s  career  from  1944  to  the  present  and  of  the  critical  and 
media  response  to  his  works.  In  ‘  “Stillness  in  the  Midst  of  Chaos”:  Plot  in  the 
Novels  of  Saul  Bellow’  (MFS)  Keith  Opdahl  comes  to  terms  with  the  notion 
that  Bellow  writes  plotless  novels  by  demonstrating  Bellow’s  ability  to  turn  the 
difficulties  he  has  with  plot  into  an  asset  and  by  observing  that  his  very 
difficulties,  somewhat  intensified  by  his  basically  realistic  perspective,  are  a 
sort  of  conduit  for  his  unique  imaginative  vision.  His  discussion  touches  upon 
many  of  the  novels,  among  them  Herzog,  The  Victim,  Humboldt’s  Gift,  The 
Adventures  of  Augie  March,  Seize  the  Day,  and  Henderson  the  Rain  King.  In 
‘Bellow’s  Critique  of  the  Intellect’  (MFS)  Bruce  J.  Borrus,  through  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  principal  characters  of  Humboldt’s  Gift,  Henderson  the  Rain 
King,  and  Mr.  Sammler's  Planet,  respectively,  and  of  the  attitudes  expressed  in 
To  Jerusalem  and  Back,  discusses  Bellow’s  awareness  of  the  intellect’s  limita¬ 
tions,  especially  of  its  inability  finally  to  help  man  take  effective  action  in 
solving  contemporary  problems. 

In  ‘Comedy  and  Guilt  in  Humboldt’s  Gift'  (MFS)  Sarah  Blacher  Cohen 
explores  Bellow’s  uses  of  comedy  (in  the  medieval  sense  of  the  word)  and  his 
depiction  of  a  sense  of  guilt  in  the  relationship  between  Charlie  Citrine  and 
Von  Humboldt  Fleisher,  a  relationship  she  insists  is  based  upon  actual  rela¬ 
tionships  between  Bellow  and  close  writer  friends.  ‘Jewish  and  Human  Survi¬ 
val  on  Bellow’s  Planet’  (MFS),  by  Hana  Wirth-Nesher  and  Andrea  Cohen 
Malamut,  outlines  Bellow’s  application,  in  Mr.  Sammler’s  Planet,  his  ‘most 
Jewish  novel’,  of  some  basic  Jewish  tenets  of  life  -  among  them  a  reverence  for 

44James  Gould  Cozzens:  New  AcquistofTrue  Experience,  ed.  by  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli. 
Carbondale,  Ill.:  Southern  Illinois  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  145.  $10.95. 

45The  Fiction  of  Paul  Bowles:  The  Soul  is  the  Weariest  Part  of  the  Body,  by  Johannes 
Willem  Bertens.  Amsterdam:  Rodopi.  pp.  ii  +  257.  pb  $27.50.  f50,-. 

46Critical  Essays  on  Saul  Bellow,  by  Stanley  Trachtenberg.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K.  Hall, 
pp.  xxv  +  194.  $25. 
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life,  belief  in  reason  and  intellect,  and  emphasis  on  deed  and  involvement  -  to 
the  problems  of  the  modern  world.  Philosophies  of  history  and  of  human 
nature,  as  explored  in  Herzog,  are  the  subject  of  James  M.  Mellard’s  ‘Con¬ 
sciousness  Fills  the  Void:  Herzog,  History,  and  the  Hero  in  the  Modern  World’ 
(. MFS ),  which  sets  out  to  show  how  Herzog  ‘mediates  a  concept  of  the  self 
through  metaphors  of  drama  in  order  to  reach  the  plane  of  history’.  ‘Finding 
Before  Seeking:  Theme  in  Henderson  the  Rain  King  and  Humboldt’s  Gift’ 
(MFS),  by  David  C.  Dougherty,  is  a  straightforward  exploration  of  Bellow’s 
essentially  comic  vision  of  the  world  as  it  is  expressed  through  the  plots  and 
characters  of  these  two  novels.  Gilead  Morahg,  in  ‘The  Art  of  Dr.  Tamkin: 
Matter  and  Manner  in  Seize  the  Day'  (MFS),  postulates  in  this  thought- 
provoking  article  that  Dr  Tamkin,  as  a  character  in  a  novel  of  ideas,  is  a  ‘highly 
successful  literary  creation’,  for  he  is  an  artistically  satisfying  demonstration  of 
a  conflict  between  ideas  and  actions  within  a  man  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
provide  insights  into  the  interactions  of  the  innermost  soul  with  its  vitiating 
social  environment. 

‘The  New  American  Adam  in  The  Adventures  ofAugie  March ’  (MFS),  by 
Steven  M.  Gerson,  demonstrates  Bellow’s  modifications  of  the  old  American 
Adam  myth  in  the  character  of  Augie  March.  Though  he  is  the  nineteenth- 
century  American  Adam  in  the  beginning,  in  his  search  for  fertile  ground  for 
his  idealistic  imagination,  he  becomes  a  modern  American  Adam  when  he  is 
faced  with  twentieth-century  problems  which  inspire  him  to  move  away  from 
rather  than  toward  fulfillment  of  the  American  dream.  Andrew  Gordon,  in 
‘  “Pushy  Jew”:  Leventhal  in  The  Victim ’  (MFS),  explores  Leventhal’s  vacilla¬ 
tions  between  aggressive  and  passive  behaviour,  illuminating  some  minor 
details  in  this  novel,  but  also  making  some  rather  specious  leaps  in  thought.  In 
‘  “The  Consummating  Glimpse”:  Dangling  Man’s  Treacherous  Reality’ 
(MFS )  Michael  K.  Glenday  suggests  that  even  though  Bellow  works  within  the 
traditional  form  of  the  realistic  novel  he  makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
post-modernist  fiction,  which  has  eschewed  the  portrayal  of  the  kind  of  objec¬ 
tive  reality  to  which  all  could  consent  in  favour  of  probing  new  apprehensions 
of  reality.  Joseph  is  a  post-modernist  thinker  portrayed  in  a  traditional  realistic 
novel.  Leslie  Field  and  John  Z.  Guzlowski’s  ‘Criticism  of  Saul  Bellow:  A 
Selected  Checklist’  is  at  the  end  of  MFS’ s  special  Saul  Bellow  number.  Helge 
Normann  Nilsen,  in  ‘Anti-Semitism  and  Persecution  Complex:  A  Comment 
on  Saul  Bellow’s  The  Victim'  (ES),  examines  Kirby  Allbee’s  confrontations 
with  and  accusations  of  Asa  Leventhal,  arguing  throughout  that  the  ‘ethical 
problems  posed  by  the  book,  though  universal  in  nature,  are  directly  linked 
with  and  indeed  arise  from  the  confrontation  of  Jew  and  anti-Semite’. 

Norman  Mailer:  Quick-Change  Artist 47  focuses  on  his  efforts,  beginning 
with  Advertisements  for  Myself,  to  expand  the  concept  of  fictionality  to  the 
text’s  protagonist  and  to  the  role-playing  of  actual  life  particularly  as  seen  in  its 
political  expressions.  The  bulk  of  the  attention,  naturally  enough,  goes  to  the 
non-fiction  works,  which  following  Richard  Poirier,  she  feels  should  not  be 
differentiated  from  the  fiction  since  the  overriding  concern  of  the  American 
writer  is  to  escape  such  categorisation.  J.  D.  Salinger  is  the  subject  of  a 


47 Norman  Mailer:  Quick-Change  Artist ,  by  Jennifer  Bailey.  Macmillan 
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well-written  and  judicious  introductory  study  by  James  Lundquist48.  Salinger’s 
sentimentality  and  concern  with  Zen,  psychic  fragility,  the  damaging  effects  of 
sexuality,  the  precious  wisdom  of  the  child  are  all  dealt  with  deftly,  if  not  with 
overwhelming  originality.  The  tragically  abbreviated  but  still  impressive  canon 
of  Edward  Lewis  Wallant  is  treated  by  David  Galloway49,  who  is  concerned  to 
isolate  as  Wallant's  central  preoccupation  that  of  the  search  for  an  authentic 
self.  In  addition  to  the  four  published  novels,  attention  is  also  given  to  the 
unpublished  manuscripts  housed  in  Yale  University’s  Beinecke  Library.  Gab¬ 
riel  Miller  focuses  on  the  novels  of  Daniel  Fuchs50  as  the  work  of  an  undeser¬ 
vedly  neglected  writer  who  has  explored  modes  as  diverse  as  the  naturalistic, 
tragic -comic,  symbolic,  and  lyrical.  Both  his  screen  work  and  his  roots  in  the 
social  milieu  of  the  1930s  are  set  aside  in  order  to  concentrate  on  Summer  in 
Williamsburg,  Homage  to  Blenholt ,  and  Low  Company. 

Richard  Andersen  surveys  the  work  of  novelist  and  screen  writer  William 
Goldman51  and  finds  it  a  significant  contribution  to  what  he  calls  ‘escapist’ 
literature,  that  which  portrays  people  escaping  from  realities  they  are  unable 
to  cope  with.  Valerie  Meliotes  Arms,  in  ‘An  Interview  with  William  Styron’ 
( ConL ),  questions  Styron  on  ‘his  rationale  for  the  complex  structure  of 
Sophie’s  Choice'  and  ‘his  compulsion  to  deal  with  what  he  calls  “the  central 
issue  of  the  twentieth  century”  ’,  the  Nazi  concentration  camps.  Without 
minimising  particular  weaknesses  of  the  fiction,  Joseph  R.  Millichap  neverthe¬ 
less  makes  a  quietly  persuasive  case  for  the  significance  of  Hamilton  Basso52  as 
a  writer  of  the  Southern  Renaissance  and  as  quite  possibly  the  finest  realistic 
novelist  produced  by  that  general  movement.  In  her  introductory  survey  of 
John  Cheever53,  Lynne  Waldeland  argues  that,  despite  his  fictive  delineation 
of  manners  and  cultural  history,  he  is  basically  a  romantic  and  a  moralist 
concerned  about  the  individual  human  soul  and  those  forces  that  threaten  to 
thwart  its  full  humanity.  As  such,  he  shares  most,  she  feels,  with  Fitzgerald, 
James  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Hawthorne. 

Robert  Phillips  attempts  to  compensate  for  what  he  regards  is  the  unjust 
neglect  of  William  Goyen54.  He  feels  Goyen  can  best  be  approached  as  a 
novelist  of  sensibility  whose  dominant  concern  is  with  the  poetic  truths  realised 
in  the  dream,  the  fantasy,  the  outrageous.  His  most  distinctive  traits  are  held  to 
be  fertility  of  character  creation,  a  flawless  ear  for  the  vernacular  speech  of  his 
native  Southwest,  a  highly  individual  style  that  pushes  to  the  limits  of  language, 
and  a  preoccupation  with  exile,  suppressed  and  thwarted  individuality,  and 
man’s  need  for  a  balanced  relation  with  nature.  Two  collections  of  essays  on 
Eudora  Welty  have  appeared.  One,  edited  by  Louis  Dollarhide  and  Ann  J. 
Abadie55,  contains  essays  by  several  critics,  creative  writers,  and  personal 

48J.  D.  Salinger,  by  James  Lundquist.  New  York:  Ungar.  pp.  ix  +  184.  hb  $8.95,  pb 
$3.45. 

i9Edward  Lewis  Wallant,  by  David  Galloway.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  166. 
$11.95. 

50 Daniel  Fuchs,  by  Gabriel  Miller.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  168.  $13.50. 

51 William  Goldman,  by  Richard  Andersen.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  117.  $9.95. 

52 Hamilton  Basso,  by  Joseph  R.  Millichap.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  162.  $13.95. 

53 John  Cheever,  by  Lynne  Waldeland.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  157.  $10.95. 

54 William  Goyen,  by  Robert  Phillips.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  153.  $10.95. 

55 Eudora  Welty:  A  Form  of  Thanks ,  by  Louis  Dollarhide  and  Ann  J .  Abadie.  Jackson, 
Miss.:  U.P.  of  Mississippi,  pp.  xiii  +  138.  hb  $8.95,  pb  $4.95. 
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friends  originally  delivered  at  a  symposium  in  honour  of  the  author,  and  the 
effect  is  very  much  that  of  the  occasion  in  its  informality  and  appreciativeness. 
The  other  collection56,  edited  by  Peggy  Whitman  Prenshaw  who  also  contri¬ 
butes  to  both  volumes,  is  larger  and  wholly  critical  in  character.  It  contains 
twenty-seven  essays  dealing  with  all  stages  and  facets  of  Welty’s  career.  A  third 
of  the  collection  is  given  over  to  general  treatments,  roughly  half  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  individual  early  and  late  works,  and  a  final,  briefer  part  to  examination 
of  Welty’s  photographs  and  literary  criticism.  The  result  is  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Welty  criticism. 

Gary  W.  Davis,  in  ‘ Catch-22  and  the  Language  of  Discontinuity’  (Novel), 
discusses  the  linguistic,  intellectual,  social,  and  institutional  discontinuities 
revealed  in  the  language  of  Heller’s  novel.  The  discontinuous  language  betrays 
a  confusion  between  symbolic  expression  and  the  reality  it  signifies,  between 
discourse  and  logic,  and  finally  between  fiction  and  reality,  so  that  while 
reminding  us  of  our  longings  for  a  language  of  continuity  and  referentiality,  the 
novel  also  exposes  ‘the  violent  absurdities  of  our  commercial,  military,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  literary  institutions’.  Informed  by  structuralist  and  deconstruction¬ 
ist  thought,  Davis’s  article  seeks  to  represent  Catch-22  as  a  turning  point  in 
the  movement  toward  seeing  ‘life’  in  terms  of  ‘a  freeplay  which  is  inseparable, 
even  indistinguishable  from  those  processes  known  as  “fiction”  and  “interpre¬ 
tation”  ’.  Leon  F.  Seltzer’s  ‘Milo’s  “Culpable  Innocence”:  Absurdity  as  Moral 
Insanity  in  Catch-22'  ( PLL ),  attempts  ‘to  approach  the  novel’s  absurdity  not 
in  broad  metaphysical  terms  but  in  specific  moral  ones,  since  the  book  carries 
its  greatest  impact  at  the  moral  level’.  Extended  character  study  suggests  that 
‘Milo’s  childishly  naive  conception  of  his  world  as  something  to  be  manipu¬ 
lated  for  the  best  possible  gain  is  of  course  at  the  heart  of  his  moral  insanity’, 
that  he  is  therefore  the  ‘bull’s  eye  of  the  author’s  satirical  targets’,  and  that  he 
‘deserves  to  be  viewed  as  quite  as  important  as  the  more  sympathetic  protagon¬ 
ist,  Yossarian’. 

Sara  M.  Solberg’s  ‘On  Comparing  Apples  and  Oranges:  James  Joyce  and 
Thomas  Pynchon’  (CLS),  applies  structuralist  insights  to  the  problem  of 
‘direct  influence'  in  a  fashion  reminiscent  of  New  Critical  tirades  against  the 
historicism  of  generations  past.  A  perceptive  notation  of  echoes  of  Ulysses  in 
Gravity’s  Rainbow  and  V.  ends  with  the  judgement  that  ‘the  only  valid 
question,  then,  to  ask,  regarding  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  comparing 
any  two  given  texts,  is  whether  the  experience  of  reading  one  is  enriched  by  the 
experience  of  reading  the  other’.  Disappointingly,  she  invokes  Barthes  to 
ratify  convictions  that  were  given  voice  more  simply  by  Eliot  in  1919.  R.  F. 
Patteson  documents  the  prominent  place  of  ‘Architecture  and  Junk  in  Pyn- 
chon's  Short  Fiction’  (IllQ)  but  to  no  particular  thematic  or  structural  point. 
Steven  Weisenburger’s  ‘The  End  of  History?  Thomas  Pynchon  and  the  Uses  of 
the  Past’  ( TCL )  suggests  that  the  coincidence  and  accidents  behind  the 
accumulation  of  sources  for  the  historical  details  of  Gravity’s  Rainbow  have 
something  to  say  about  Pynchon’s  historical  consciousness  and  use  of  the  past. 
Discussion  of  Rainbow  and  V.  argues  that  in  Pynchon’s  universe,  ‘novelty  and 
becoming  have  assumed  their  rightful  places  again.  History,  we  find,  does  not 
march  inexorably  forward  by  goosesteps,  nor  does  it  gyrate  in  circles’. 

56 Eudora  Welty:  Critical  Essays ,  Peggy  Whitman  Prenshaw.  Jackson,  Miss.:  U.P.  of 
Mississippi,  pp.  xviii  +  446.  $25. 
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James  M.  Mellard,  in  ‘The  Novel  as  Lyric  Elegy:  The  Mode  of  Updike’s  The 
Centaur'  ( TSLL )  disagrees  with  conventional  archetypal  readings  of  the 
‘ritual’  of  the  novel,  claiming  that  ritual  is  appropriately  associated  with 
dramatic  action  and  pattern,  not  with  the  lyric  fictional  mode  of  The  Centaur. 
The  novel  is  an  elegiac  lyric,  then,  because  of  its  mode  of  presenting  Peter’s 
lament  for  the  death,  real  or  imagined,  of  his  father.  Terence  A.  Doody’s 
‘Updike's  Idea  of  Reification'  ( ConL )  claims  the  notion  of  reification  is  for 
Updike  an  essentially  theological  idea  of  divine  immanence  and  is  developed 
by  the  Rev  Thomas  Marshfield,  narrator  of  A  Month  of  Sundays  (1975). 
Reading  back  into  the  Rabbit  novels,  Doody  is  able  to  detect  the  idea  emerg¬ 
ing,  but  ‘Marshfield  develops  more  explicitly  than  previous  Updike  characters 
the  idea  of  human  nature  as  a  thing,  as  a  state  of  matter’. 

Paul  R.  Jackson  suggests  in  ‘Caterwauling  and  Harmony:  Music  in  Tropic  of 
Cancer'  ( Crit )  that  in  Henry  Miller  music  is  a  theme  and  metaphor  both  for  his 
‘own  discordant  lyricism  and  for  the  collapsing  world  that  Tropic  of  Cancer 
exposes'.  In  discussing  particular  scenes  from  Tropic  of  Cancer  Jackson  out¬ 
lines  the  symbolic  role  of  music.  Jack  de  Beilis,  in  ‘Visions  and  Revisions: 
Truman  Capote's  In  Cold  Blood ’  ( JML ),  charts  the  nearly  five  thousand 
changes  In  Cold  Blood  underwent  from  the  time  it  was  serialised  in  the  New 
Yorker  in  1965  to  its  publication  in  book  form  in  1966.  These  revisions  in  the 
presentation  of  facts  and  characters  and  in  syntax  and  punctuation  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  de  Beilis,  important  insofar  as  they  shed  light  on  Capote’s  struggles  and 
indecision  in  creating  what  he  regarded  as  a  new  art  form,  the  factual  novel. 
Insisting  that  Ross  Lockridge’s  Raintree  County  (1948),  though  it  has  elicited 
no  critical  response,  is  among  the  ten  best  post- World  War  II  American  novels, 
Donald  J.  Greiner,  in  ‘Ross  Lockridge  and  the  Tragedy  of  Raintree  County  ’ 
(Crit),  uses  the  biographical  facts  of  Lockridge’s  life  and  tragic  suicide  to 
illuminate  the  novel’s  hero,  but  he  does  little  to  show  why  the  novel  itself 
deserves  more  critical  attention. 

In  many  ways  a  more  demanding  challenge  is  taken  up  by  S.  Schuman  in  his 
reference  guide  to  Vladimir  Nabokov57.  He  forthrightly  admits  to  including 
many  kinds  of  material,  ranging  from  important  critical  studies  to  news  stories 
and  casual  citations.  As  he  says,  he  ‘aims  at  a  completeness  that  stops  just  this 
side  of  useless  pedantry’.  Most  of  the  annotations  are  quite  full,  though  the 
treatment  ends  with  1 977.  Reviews  of  Nabokov’s  two  movies  and  a  represen¬ 
tative  list  of  emigre  criticism  are  included  in  appedixes.  In  ‘ Invitation  to  a 
Beheading :  Nabokov’s  Absurdist  Initiation’  (Crit)  Dick  Penner,  underplaying 
what  other  critics  have  called  ‘totalitarian’  aspects  of  this  novel,  offers  an 
interpretation  in  which  the  protagonist  Cincinnatus  is  a  neophyte  undergoing 
‘an  elaborate  initiatory  rite  into  the  world  of  the  absurd’.  The  rite’s  Master  of 
Ceremonies  is  Nabokov  the  author. 

G.  F.  Waller58  pursues  the  unexceptionable  if  obvious  thesis  that  the  work  of 
Joyce  Carol  Oates  revolves  around  human  obsessions,  particularly  those  of 
arbitrariness  and  violence,  that  give  rise  to  terrors  and  desires  which  we  must 


^Vladimir  Nabokov:  a  reference  guide ,  by  S.  Schuman.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp. 
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needs  face  and  relive  if  their  transcendence  is  to  be  possible.  He  sees  her 
moving  steadily  into  a  Lawrentian  prophetic  stance  which  sees  transcendence 
as  possible  through  the  flesh,  and  then  as  clearly,  like  Lawrence,  moving 
toward  a  renunciation  of  the  unique  self  in  a  novel  such  as  The  Assassins.  The 
same  author  has  an  essay  developing  the  Lawrentian  modal  aspects  of  Oates’ 
work  in  Linda  W.  Wagner’s  collection59.  It  assembles  previously  published 
essays  together  with  ones  written  especially  for  the  volume.  Taken  together, 
they  endeavour  to  chart  the  beginnings  of  her  career  and  to  suggest  possible 
future  directions  some  of  which  appear  already  underway.  Unfortunately, 
almost  a  third  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  reviews,  which  contribute  little  if 
anything  to  a  scholarly  understanding  of  Oates.  Indeed,  they  are  particularly 
irrelevant  in  view  of  Wagner’s  own  deft  introductory  assessment  of  Oates’ 
career  and  critical  reception.  Though  there  are  some  good,  solid  contributions, 
the  general  impression  is  one  of  convulsive  barrel-scraping  efforts  to  manufac¬ 
ture  a  volume  on  a  presently  ‘hot’  literary  item.  Oates  deserves  better  than 
that.  Joyce  Carol  Oates  is  the  subject  of  another  book,  this  one  by  Joanne  V. 
Creighton60.  She  limits  her  study  to  the  fiction  published  between  1963  and 
1976,  which  she  admits  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  all  part  of  an  apprentice¬ 
ship.  In  turn  she  considers  Oates’  insistence  on  her  socio-cultural  context  and 
her  exploration  of  such  themes  as  the  quest  for  liberation  through  love  and 
finally  the  search  for  an  end  to  fragmentation  in  oneness.  Unfortunately,  the 
interesting  promise  that  the  study  will  conclude  with  a  reader  response  pers¬ 
pective  on  Oates  is  never  realised. 

In  The  Story  of  Identity61  Manfred  Piitz  focuses  on  six  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  novelists  whom  he  feels  utilise  fantasy  and  imaginative  free -play  on  the 
parts  of  their  characters  in  order  to  enable  them  to  effect  their  own  self¬ 
creation.  These  characters  effect  their  own  identity  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
able  to  transcend  their  individual  concrete  experiences.  Piitz  draws  heavily  on 
continental  critical  theories  and  methods  as  well  as  on  sociological  and 
psychological  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  self,  identity,  and  roles,  with 
the  result  that  he  throws  interesting  light  on  most  of  the  authors  he  examines. 
At  the  same  time,  his  restricting  his  subject  suggests  a  certain  distortion  of  it 
since  it  would  appear  that  the  historical  period  he  focuses  on  is  more 
homogeneous  than  in  fact  it  is.  He  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  scholar 
interested  in  John  Barth,  Vladimir  Nabokov,  and  Thomas  Pynchon,  though 
their  entire  canons  are  not  examined. 

Kathryn  Hume,  in  ‘Robert  Coover’s  Fiction:  The  Naked  and  the  Mythic’ 
(Novel),  attempts  to  evaluate  Coover’s  canon  in  terms  of  a  balance  of  forces 
between  the  mythic  or  archetypal  and  ‘a  nexus  of  ideas’  (the  ‘naked’)  which 
consists  of  the  representation  of  ‘man’s  weaknesses  (for  which  man  is  at  least 
partly  responsible)  and  his  vulnerability  (which  is  inherent)’.  H.  Jennifer 
Brady,  in  ‘Points  West,  Then  and  Now:  The  Fiction  of  Joan  Didion’  ( ConL ), 


59 Critical  Essays  on  Joyce  Carol  Oates,  ed.  by  Linda  W.  Wagner.  Boston,  Mass.:  G.  K. 
Hall.  pp.  xxxi  4-  173.  $25. 

60Joyce  Carol  Oates,  by  Joanne  V.  Creighton.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  160 
$10.95. 

eiThe  Story  of  Identity:  American  Fiction  of  the  Sixties,  by  Manfred  Piitz.  Stuttgart:  J. 
B.  Metzerlersche  Verlagsbuchhandlung  Stuttgart,  pp.  293. 
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explores  the  backgrounds  of  Run  River,  Run ,  Play  It  As  It  Lays,  and  A  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  terms  of  the  personal  and  historical  myth  of  the  golden 
frontier.  Larry  McCaffery,  in  'Death  Kit:  Susan  Sontag’s  Dream  Narrative’ 
( ConL ),  discusses  the  success  of  Sontag’s  experimental  ingenuity  in  Death  Kit 
(1968)  with  special  reference  to  the  viability  and  verisimilitude  of  Diddy’s 
dream  narrative;  comparisons  are  made  with  the  techniques  of  Borges,  Faulk¬ 
ner,  and  Joyce.  In  ‘Stanley  Elkin’s  Recovery  of  the  Ordinary’  ( Crit )  the  same 
critic  discusses  those  elements  in  Elkin’s  fiction  that  are  pushed  to  an  extreme 
in  The  Financer  (1976)  and  for  which  Elkin  has  been  criticised.  He  gives  an 
account  of  Elkin’s  purposeful  use  of  excessive  language  and  unusual  fictional 
structures,  and  he  champions  Elkin  for  his  ability  thereby  ‘to  unmask  the 
beauty  and  wonder  that  is  normally  locked  within  the  vulgar  and  ordinary’. 
Pleading  for  more  critical  attention  to  Elkin’s  fiction,  Robert  Edward  Colbert, 
in  ‘The  American  Salesman  as  Pitchman  and  Poet  in  the  Fiction  of  Stanley 
Elkin’  (Crit),  outlines  the  major  characters,  plots,  structures,  and  styles  in  his 
fiction.  He  believes  Elkin  has  learned  much  from  Joyce  and  Bellow,  and  he 
regards  The  Financer  as  his  most  sophisticated  work;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  article  will  provoke  the  critical  attention  Colbert  believes  Elkin 
deserves. 


4.  Drama 

Rachel  Crothers,  the  early  twentieth-century  playwright,  is  the  subject  of 
Lois  C.  Gottlieb’s  study62,  which  seeks  to  show  how  her  plays  reflect  their  times 
and  social  concerns  and  how  her  presently  largely  negative  reputation  is  a 
function  of  her  commercial  Broadway  career.  Though  taking  account  of 
Crothers’  rather  tangled  relation  to  feminism,  Gottlieb  is  at  pains  to  show  her 
as  primarily  an  eminent  playwright  working  in  the  mainstream  tradition. 
Katherine  Lederer  is  at  equal  pains,  in  her  introduction  to  Lillian  Heilman63,  to 
show  her  as  a  playwright  whose  primary  concerns  are  moral  rather  than 
political  or  social  and  whose  dramatic  vision  is  ironic  rather  than  lyrical.  A 
fresh  approach  to  Heilman’s  plays  is  called  for,  but  unfortunately  not  pro¬ 
vided. 

Though  not  a  gracefully  written  book,  Forging  a  Language:  A  Study  of  the 
Plays  of  Eugene  O’Neill 64  is  an  important  study.  Jean  Chothia  focuses  on 
O’Neill’s  linguistic  development  with  a  view  to  showing  how  all  his  efforts 
converged  on  creating  a  language  which  created  a  verbal  and  psychological 
context  in  terms  of  which  his  audiences  can  make  connections  between  sublim¬ 
inal  yet  powerful  aspects  of  their  own  experience.  She  examines  O’Neill’s 
treatment  of  specific  dialects  and  linguistic  patterns,  the  traditions  and  models 
shaping  him,  and  the  phases  of  his  dramatic  career  as  exemplified  in  specific 
plays.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  greater  attention  and  praise  are  given  the  later  works 
which  are  seen  as  coming  close  to  breaking  the  dramatic  illusion  and  so  of 
anticipating  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  contemporary  theatre  of  the  absurd. 


e2Rachel  Crothers,  by  Lois  C.  Gottlieb.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  168.  $12.50. 

63 Lillian  Heilman ,  by  Katherine  Lederer.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  151.  $9.95. 
64Forging  a  Language:  A  Study  of  the  Plays  of  Eugene  O  Neill,  by  Jean  Chothia. 
Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  237.  np. 
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Frederick  I.  Carpenter65  has  revised  his  earlier  introduction  to  the  major 
work  of  Eugene  O’Neill  to  take  account  of  the  valuable  scholarship  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.  O’Neill  begins  with  a  romantic  dream  of  impossible  beauty  and 
moves  slowly  and  agonisingly  toward  its  transcendence  through  a  purging  of 
his  own  autobiographical  illusions  and  those  of  all  men.  Thomas  F.  Van  Laan’s 
‘Singing  in  the  Wilderness:  The  Dark  Vision  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Only  Mature 
Comedy’  ( MD )  discusses  the  ‘dark  undertones’  of  Ah,  Wilderness !  in  which  a 
hierarchy  set  up  among  the  characters  consigns  most  of  them  to  an  outcast  or 
second-class  status.  Despite  the  play’s  adherence  to  the  norms  and  harmonious 
conclusion  of  nostalgic  family  comedy,  a  ‘genuine  ambivalence’  persists  in 
O’Neill’s  treatment  of  materials,  which  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  used  for 
the  realisation  of  tragic  vision  in  Long  Day’s  Journey.  Judith  E.  Barlow,  in 
‘ Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night :  From  Early  Notes  to  Finished  Play’  (MD), 
points  out  that  the  ‘ deep  pity  and  understanding  and  forgiveness  for  all  the  four 
haunted  Tyrones'  of  which  O’Neill  speaks  in  the  Dedication  are  evident  in  the 
published  version  of  the  play,  but  are  largely  absent  in  the  earlier  versions.  A 
series  of  notes,  scenario,  and  two  full  drafts  of  the  play  in  its  earlier  states  make 
clear  that  the  act  of  composition  was,  for  O’Neill,  a  lesson  in  compassion,  and 
demonstrate  that  the  final  version  ‘presents  a  picture  of  complex  individuals 
caught  in  a  web  of  love  and  need  as  well  as  resentment’.  Examination  of 
character  development  suggests  that  the  ‘earliest  drafts  seem  written  in  anger, 
the  later  ones  with  growing  perception  and  forgiveness’. 

Winifred  L.  Frazer,  in  ‘  “Revolution”  in  The  Iceman  Cometh'  (MD),  out¬ 
lines  the  significance  of  the  poetic  line  quoted  by  the  anarchist  Hugo  Kalmar  - 
‘The  days  grow  hot,  O  Babylon!  ‘Tis  cool  beneath  thy  willow  trees!’  The  source 
is  a  forty-line  lyric,  ‘Revolution’,  by  the  German  poet  Ferdinand  Freiligrath, 
who  ‘stood  in  both  camps,  the  romantic  and  the  revolutionary’.  The  poem 
combines  echoes  of  the  Bible  and  of  Marx  (Psalm  137  and  the  Communist 
Manifesto),  and  thus  is  appropriate  to  be  spoken  by  Hugo,  O’Neill’s  figure  for 
Karl  Marx.  John  Gatta  Jr’s  ‘The  American  Subject:  Moral  History  as  Tragedy 
in  the  Plays  of  Eugene  O’Neill’  (ELWIU)  argues  that  though  the  ‘specifically 
American  origins  of  his  vision  and  the  dependence  of  his  writing  upon  native 
literary  traditions  have  remained  relatively  obscure’,  O’Neill  is  aware  of 
America  as  the  world’s  ‘greatest  failure’,  and  uses  this  awareness  to  give  a 
distinctively  American  treatment  to  his  tragic  materials  by  posing  as  ‘moral 
historian’  of  America’s  failure:  ‘this  inevitable  failure  of  the  American  ideal 
had  its  artistic  uses  nonetheless  as  the  modern  world’s  most  engaging  and 
colossal  instance  of  human  failure,  a  fable  well  suited  for  expressing  the  blasted 
dreams  and  tragically  limited  destiny  of  humanity  at  large.’  True  to  his  title, 
Gatta  manages  to  refer  to  most  of  the  titles  in  the  canon,  but  has  little  by  way  of 
extended  discussion  or  persuasive  demonstration. 

A  brief  study  of  Tennessee  Williams  by  Felicia  Hardison  Londre66  contains  a 
useful  chronology  of  his  life,  a  succinct  sketch  of  some  of  his  main  influences, 
and  dominant  themes  and  techniques.  Unfortunately,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  book  is  given  over  to  plot  summary  with  only  the  barest  attention  to  critical 
analysis  and  interpretation.  Its  greatest  value  would,  then,  appear  to  be  as  a 

65 Eugene  O’Neill,  rev.  edn.,  by  Frederick  I.  Carpenter.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp. 
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brief  work  of  reference  rather  than  as  a  sustained  contribution  to  the  under¬ 
standing  or  evaluation  of  Williams’  plays.  N.  Cluck  writes  on  ’Showing  or 
Telling:  Narrators  in  the  Drama  of  Tennessee  Williams’  ( AL ).  Cluck  begins 
with  a  consideration  of  the  differences  between  drama  and  fiction  -  drama 
shows,  fiction  tells  -  and  convincingly  argues  that  Williams’  plays  (both  in 
performance  and  in  print)  are  dramas  that  both  tell  and  show.  She  concen¬ 
trates  on  The  Glass  Menagerie  and  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof.  In  the  former, 
especially,  there  is  an  undisguised  narrator  on  stage  in  Tom  whose  memory  is 
the  scene  for  the  action  of  the  play  and  who  even,  at  one  point,  directs  the 
action.  There  is  also  a  disguised  narrator  in  this  and  in  Cat  -  the  stage 
directions,  which  tell  the  reader  things  the  audience  can’t  know;  furthermore, 
the  stage  directions  frequently  extend  the  image  clusters  of  the  play  in  the 
manner  of  a  lyric  poem. 

John  H.  Ferres  provides  a  detailed  annotated  bibliography  of  criticism, 
interviews,  and  biographical  sketches  dealing  with  Arthur  Miller  and  his 
works67.  It  extends  from  1944  to  1978.  The  chronological  and  alphabetised 
arrangement  of  entries  makes  it  somewhat  awkward  to  use  in  connection  with 
individual  plays,  though  the  index  is  satisfactory.  Virtually  all  of  the  essays  and 
reviews  on  Arthur  Miller  assembled  by  James  J.  Martine  have  been  previously 
published68.  The  editor  provides  a  thorough,  informative  survey  of  Miller’s 
career  in  a  reasonably  brief  compass.  Reviews  and  articles  of  individual  plays 
are  grouped  together  in  the  order  of  the  plays’  publication.  As  a  result,  the 
focus  is  on  individual  works  rather  than  the  career  as  a  whole.  Dennis  Wel¬ 
land69  briefly  but  judiciously  examines  the  major  plays  of  Arthur  Miller  as 
expressions  and  reflections  of  his  passionate  moral  concern,  his  Jewish  herit¬ 
age,  his  memories  of  the  Depression,  and  his  awareness  of  the  interrelations  of 
the  personal  and  the  public  or  social. 

Michael  Skau,  ‘Toward  a  Third  Stream  Theatre:  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti’s 
Plays’  (AID),  reviews  Ferlinghetti’s  contributions  to  the  experimental  theatre 
in  the  plays  contained  in  Unfair  Arguments  with  Existence  and  Routines .  The 
influence  of  Brecht,  Genet,  Artaud,  Beckett,  and  Ionesco  is  acknowledged  to 
account  for  Ferlinghetti’s  interest  in  ‘the  expressive  power  of  noise  and  silence, 
the  disintegration  of  language,  the  integrity  of  production  autonomy,  and  the 
involvement  of  the  audience  to  disturb  the  conventional  ambience  of  the 
theatre’.  Carol  Rosen,  in  ‘Sam  Shepard’s  Angel  City.  A  Movie  for  the  Stage’ 
(MD)  seeks  to  present  Shepard’s  1977  stageplay  as  an  approximation  of 
popular  cinematic  uses  of  language,  character,  and  imagery.  The  play  is 
exalted  for  its  distillation  of  pop  culture. 
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9 
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60 
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58 
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55 
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22 
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451-2;  Herzog,  451-2; 
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Encyclopedias 
Books  and  the  Book  Trade, 
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For  voung  people,  20, 
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see  Orrery,  John  Boyle, 
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Bradbury,  Ray,  1 1 
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Bradley,  Katherine,  see 
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Braker,  Ulrich,  141 
Bramston,  James:  The 
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Brammer,  William,  435 
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Brenton,  Howard,  406 
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Bibliographical  studies, 
3\A;Jane  Eyre,  315, 355; 
Shirley,  314;  Villette,  308, 
315 

Bronte,  Emily,  315,  355; 
Bibliographical  studies, 

314;  The  Gondal  poems, 
293;  Wuthering  Heights, 
307,  315,  349 
Bronte  Sisters, The:  Poems, 
295 

Brook,  Peter,  130 
Brooke,  Rupert,  21,  392,400 
Brooke  Family,  The,  147 
Brooks,  Gwendolyn,  293 
Brown,  Charles  Brockden: 
Arthur  Mervyn,  422; 
Ormond,  422 
Brown,  John  Russell,  see 
Critics  Index 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas: 

Religio  Medici,  206 
Browne,  William,  197 
Browning,  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  293,  297,  321; 
Aurora  Leigh,  295; 
Correspondence  with 
Harriet  Martineau,  297; 
Correspondence  with 
Robert,  297;  Lord 
Walter’s  Wife,  293; 

Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese,  297; 
Unpublished  poems,  297 


Browning,  Robert,  294-7, 
321,  324;  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  294;  Apparent 
Failure,  296;  Asolando, 
296;  The  Bishop  Orders 
his  Tomb,  294,  297;  A 
Blot  in  the  Scutcheon, 
297;  Caliban  upon 
Setebos,  294,  296;  Childe 
Roland  .  .  .,  294; 
Christmas-Eve,  296; 
Correspondence  with 
Elizabeth,  297; 
Correspondence  with 
Furnivall,  293,  295-6; 
Cristina,  297;  A  Death  in 
the  Desert,  296; 
Easter-Day,  296; 
Editions,  296;  The  End  of 
Bishop  Blougram,  297; 
An  Epistle  from  Karshish, 
296;  Fifine,  297;  Gold 
Hair,  296;  A 
Grammarian’s  Funeral, 
296;  How  it  Strikes  a 
Contemporary,  297;  Hy, 
Zy,  Hine,  297;  In  a 
Balcony,  296;  Letters  to 
Isa  Blagden,  297;  Men 
and  Women,  297;  My 
Last  Duchess,  296; 
Paracelsus,  296-7; 
Pauline,  296;  Pippa 
Passes,  297;  Pompilia 
and  Caponsacchi,  296; 
Porphyria’s  Lover,  297; 
Red  Cotton  Night-Cap 
Country,  296;  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  ,296-7;  La 
Saisiaz,  294,  296;  Saul, 
296;  Soliloquy  of  the 
Spanish  Cloister,  291; 
Strafford,  297 
Brownson,  Orestes:  Review 
of  Emerson’s  ‘Nature’ 
(1836),  423 
Bruno,  Giordano,  196 
Bryhtferth,  59 
Buchan,  John,  Lord 
Tweedsmuir,  357 
Buckingham,  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of:  The 
Chances,  236;  The 
Country  Gentleman,  237 
Bunting,  Josiah:  The 
Lionheads ,  435 
Bunyan,  John:  A  Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  238; 
Come  and  Welcome,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  238; 
Doctrine  of  the  Law  and 
Grace  Unfolded,  238; 


Dutch  translations  of, 

239;  Grace  Abounding, 
238;  The  Holy  War,  238; 
Instructions  for  the 
Ignorant,  238;  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Mr. 

Badman,  238;  Light  for 
them  that  Sit  in  Darkness, 
238;  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
238-9;  Saved  by  Grace, 
238 

Burden,  Charles:  No 
Bugles,  No  Drums,  435 
Burdett-Coutts,  Angela, 

338 

Burgess,  Anthony,  357;  A 
Clockwork  Orange,  357; 
Napoleon  Symphony , 

357 

Burlesque  Humour  in 
Milton,  215 

Burlington:  Letter  from 
Gay,  246 

Burne-Jones,  Edward,  337 
Burnet,  Gilbert:  The 
History  of  My  Own 
Times,  237—8 

Burnet,  Thomas:  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  242 
Burney,  Fanny 

(Madame  D'Arblay): 
Comilla,  263 
Burns,  J.H.:  A  Vision  of 
Education  (Huxley’s 
Preface),  367 

Burroughs,  William  S.:  The 
Naked  Lunch,  357 
Burrows  Louie:  Letters 
from  Jessie  Chambers , 
373 

Burton,  Robert:  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy ,  206 
Butler,  Samuel  (C17th), 
220;  Characters,  238; 
Hudibras,  220,  229-30; 
Passages  from  the 
Note-books,  238;  Prose 
Observations,  238 
Butler,  Samuel  (C19th), 
306,  319,  349;  The  Wav 
of  All  Flesh,  319 
Butt,  Thomas:  Letter  from 
Blake,  268 

Butterfield,  William, 

334 

Byliny,  Russian,  9 
Byrd,  William:  Upon  a  Fart 
(attr.),  419 

Byron,  George  Gordon, 
Lord,  274-7,  389; 
Bibliographies  and 
biographies  of,  275 ;  Cain, 
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268;  Childe  Harold ,  276; 
Detached  Thoughts,  275; 
Don  Juan,  266,  275-6; 
The  Prophecy  of  Dante, 
276;  The  Vision  of 
Judgement,  275-6 
Byron  and  the  Stage,  276 

Cabelll,  James  Branch,  444 
Cable,  George  Washington, 
428 

Caedmon:  Hymn,  62,  72 
Caine,  Thomas  Hall: 
Correspondence  with 
D.G.  Rossetti,  303; 
Recollections  of  D.G. 
Rossetti,  303 
Callaghan,  Morley,  357 
Cambridge  University,  339 
Campbell,  Archibald 
Montgomery,  332 
Campion,  Thomas:  Lord 
Hay’s  Masque,  177 
Camus,  Albert,  352 
Canadian  English,  25,  39 
Canadian  Literature,  19, 
353 — 4 

Canadian  Newspapers,  25 
Canadian  Place-Names,  39 
Canadian  Poetry,  19 
‘Candor’  in  American 
Eighteenth-Century 
Prose,  421 

Cantilupe,  Thomas,  78 
Capacity  for  Language,  43 
Capellanus,  Andreas:  De 
Amore,  19 

Capgrave,  John:  Chronicle, 
38,  93 

Capote,  Truman:  In  Cold 
Blood,  455 
Carew,  Thomas,  202 
Carey,  Henry: 
Chrononhotonthologos , 
253 

Carkesse,  James:  Lucida 
Intervalla,  231 
Carlyle,  Jane: 
Correspondence  with 
Thackeray ,  310 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  326-7, 
336;  Autobiography , 

326;  Bibliographical 
studies,  326;  Chartism, 
326;  Correspondence 
with  Thackeray ,  310;  Past 
and  Present,  329; 
Reminiscences,  326; 
Review  of  Earle’s 
‘Narrative  of  a  Residence 
in  New  Zealand’ ,  326; 
Sartor  Resartus,  326 


Caroline  Private 
Playhouses,  224 
Caroline  Theatre,  The,  see 
Restoration  Drama 
Carpenter,  John: 
Destructiorium 
Viciorum,  94 
Carroll,  Lewis,  319 
Cary,  Joyce,  348,  357-8 
Casa  Guidi  (The 
Browning’s  House  in 
Florence),  297 
Casaubon,  Edward,  323 
Casaubon,  Isaac,  323 
Cast  Lists,  236 
Cather,  Willa:  The  Song  of 
the  Lark,  444 
Caudwell,  Christopher,  322 
Cautley,  George  Spencer: 

Century  of  Emblems,  294 
Cavafy,  C.P,  21 
Cavalier  Poetry,  202 
Caxton,  William,  13; 
Edition  of  Le  Morte 
Darthur  of  Malory ,  91 
Celebration,  The  Art  of,  351 
Celtic  Lore  used  by  Moore, 
319 

Celtic  Tradition,  66 
Censorship  in  the 
Nineteenth-Century 
Theatre,  342 
Centlivre,  Susanna,  254 
Century  Guild  Hobby 
Horse,  The,  322 
Cervantes,  Saavedra 
Miguel:  Don  Quixote,  12, 
370 

Chambers,  Jessie:  Letters  fo 
Burrows,  373;  Letters  to 
Delavenay ,  373;  Letters 
to  Helen  Corke,  373; 
Letters  to  Koteliansky, 
373 

Chambers,  Robert:  Vestiges 
of  Creation,  304 
Chan,  Jean,  22 
Channing,  Ellery:  Satire, 
415 

Chansons  de  Geste,  9 
Chapman,  George:  Bussy 
D'Ambois,  174-5; 

Caesar  and  Pompey ,  175; 
Ovid’s  Banquet  of  Sense, 
197;  The  Revenge  of 
Bussy  D’Ambois,  175 
Character  of  a  Coffee 
House ,  The,  229 
Charles  the  Bald,  King,  58 
Charles  II,  King,  240 
Charms,  74,  80 
Chartier,  Alain,  89 


Chartism,  326 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  245, 
251 

Chatto,  Andrew:  Letters 
from  Swinburne,  304 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  7,  40, 
79,  101-20,  336;  An 
ABC,  118-19; 
Bibliographical  studies, 
26,  101 ;  Boethius 
(transl),  34,  37,  73,  120; 
Book  of  the  Duchess,  72, 
102,  104,  118;  Canon’s 
Yeoman’s  Tale,  109, 
113-14;  Canterbury 
Tales,  5,  40,  102-14; 
Clerk’s  Tale,  119;  The 
Complaint  Unto  Pity, 
119;  Cook’s  Tale,  109; 
Dream  Poems,  104; 
Editions  of,  104,  106-7; 
Franklin’s  Tale,  103, 

107- 8,  112;  Friar’s  Tale, 
1 08,  111-12;  Host’s  Tale , 
108;  House  of  Fame ,  102, 
118,  384;  Illustrations 
and  Pictures,  104; 
Knight’s  Tale,  102,  109; 
Language  studies,  34-5, 
37-8,  40,  73,  104-5, 
109-10,112-3,115,117; 
Legend  of  Good  Women, 

101- 2,  119;  Man  of 
Law’s  Tale,  103,  107-8, 
110,  119;  Manciple’s 
Tale,  1 1 3—4; 
Manuscripts,  106-7,  117, 
120;  Merchant’s  Tale, 
103^1,  107-8,  112; 
Miller’s  Tale,  38,  103, 
109;  Monk’s  Tale,  108; 
Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  103, 
108,  113;  Pardoner’s 
Tale,  107-9,  112; 
Parlement  of  Foules, 

1 02 —  4,  114,  118-9; 
Parson’s  Tale,  106,  108, 
113-4;  Physician’s  Tale, 
112;  Prioress’s  Tale,  40, 

108- 9, 11 2;  Reeve’s  Tale, 
109;  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose,  102;  Shipman's 
Tale,  112;  Sir  Thopaz, 
112-3;  Tale  of  Melibeus 
(Melibee),  106-8;  To 
Rosemounde,  119; 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  87, 
102-5,  114-7,  214,  227; 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  103, 
107,  109-11 

Chaucer  Glossary,  A,  35, 
102 
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Chauncy,  Charles:  Latin 
and  Greek  Poetry,  419 
Cheever,  John,  453 
Chekhov,  Anton  Pavlovich, 
6,  351,  364 
Chemistry  in  the 
Eighteenth-Century, 

244, 288 

Chester  Cycle  Plays,  The, 
97 

Chesterton,  Cecil,  358 
Chesterton,  G.K.,  358-9; 
The  Arena,  359;  The 
Enemy  of  Christmas, 

359;  1 Open  letter’  on 
American  and  English 
languages,  358 
Chesterton  Family,  The, 
359 

Chicano  Fiction,  435 
Children,  Illustrations  of 
Books  for,  20 
Children’s  Fiction,  278, 415 
Children’s  Language  and 
Communication,  51-3 
Children’s  Literature,  288, 
333 

China,  Appreciation  of 
Blake  in,  268 
Chivalry  in  Medieval 
Scotland,  89 

Chivers,  Thomas  Holly,  419 
Chopin,  Kate,  428 
Chorley,  Henry  Fothergill, 
313 

Chretien  de  Troyes,  5 
Christ  I,  64 
Christ  and  Satan,  68 
Christian  and  Classical 
Ideas  in  English 
Renaissance  Poetry,  188 
Christian  Examiner,  The, 
326 

Christian  Northumbria,  57 
Christianity:  Medieval, 
56-62;  see  also  Church, 
The 

Chubb,  Percival,  341 
Church,  The:  And  Chaucer, 
101;  And  Disraeli,  310; 
Decline  in  the 
Nineteenth-century ,  340; 
English  foundation,  56; 
In  Anglo-Saxon  town  and 
countryside,  60 
Church  History,  205 
Church-Paintings,  56 
Church  Patronage  in  the 
Victorian  Age,  341 
Churchill,  Charles: 
Runciad,  245;  Satirical 
poetry,  245 


Cibber,  Colley:  The 
Non-Juror,  247;  Richard 
III  (adaptation),  136 
Circeronianism,  122,  194 
Cinema,  see  Film 
Circuses,  Shakespearean 
Clowns  in,  342 
City  portrayed  by  Victorian 
Writers,  The,  311,  320-1 
Clare,  John,  279 
Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde, 
Earl  of:  The  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  237 ;  The  Life 
by  Himself,  237 
Clarke,  Arthur  C.: 

Childhood’s  End,  1 1 
Clarke,  Austin,  392 
Clarke,  John,  278 
Class  Consciousness  in 
Hardy,  300 
Classical  and  Christian 
Ideas  in  English 
Renaissance  Poetry,  188 
Classical  Epic  and  Milton, 
The,  213-5 

Classical  Myth  in  Chaucer, 
102 

Claudel,  Paul,  21 
Claudian,  112 
Cleland,  John,  263 
Clemens,  Samuel  Leghorn, 
see  Twain,  Mark 
Cliches,  A  Dictionary  of,  3 
Clifford,  John:  Letters  from 
Holman  Hunt,  337 
‘Cloistral  Fiction’,  416 
Clothing:  Alliterative 
Formulas  of,  83;  Old 
English  words  for,  37, 61 ; 
The  significance  of 
headwear  in  Chaucer,  109 
Cloud  of  Unknowing,  92-3 
Cloud  -  author,  91 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  266, 
321 

Clowns  in  Victorian 
Circuses,  342 
Cobham  Family,  The,  147 
Cockerell,  C.R.,  330 
Cognition  and  Discourse, 
52-3 

Coins  Used  to  Study 
Personal  Names,  39 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor, 
259,  265-6,  269,  272-4, 
323,  392,  423;  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  273; 
Biographia  Literaria, 
273-4;  Christabel,  21  A, 
424;  The  Conversation 
Poems,  272-3;  The 
Eolian  Harp,  273;  Frost 


at  Midnight,  273,  436; 
Kubla  Khan,  273,  424; 
Lay  Sermon,  274; 
Lectures  on  ‘Hamlet’ , 

154,  274;  Limbo,  274; 
This  Lime-Tree  Bower, 
273;  Lyrical  Ballads 
(with  Wordsworth),  255, 
266,  270,  274;  The  Mad 
Monk,  274;  Osorio,  274; 
The  Pains  of  Sleep,  424; 
Remorse,  274;  Zapola, 
274 

Colet,  Father  of  John,  121 
Colet,  John,  121 
Collection  of  New  Songs,  A , 
(1796),  227 
College  Sportsman  in 
American  Fiction,  The, 
432 

Collet,  Clara: 
Correspondence  with 
Gissing,  320 
Colley,  Kenneth,  131 
Collins,  John  Churton,  327 
Collins,  William,  242,  251; 
Persian  Eclogues,  251; 

To  Miss  Aurelia  C-R,  on 
her  Weeping  at  her  Sister’s 
Wedding,  251; 

Translation  of 
Podromus’s 
Galeomyomachia,  251 
Colman,  George  (the 
Younger):  John  Bull,  or 
The  Englishman’ s 
Fireside,  342 

Colonial  South,  Intellectual 
Life  in  the  (1583-1763), 
183,  416 

Colonial  Southern 
Literature,  412,  416 
Comedy,  Love  and 
Marriage  in, 
(1690-1720),  223 
Comedy,  see  also  Humour 
and  Wit;  type  of  comedy 
e.g.  Restoration  Comedy 
Comedy  in  Chaucer,  103, 
115 

Comedy  in  Shakespeare, 
143-5,  150, 232 
Comedy  of  Manners,  223 
Comic  Drama,  The 
European  Heritage  in,  96 
Commercial  Imagery  in 
Chaucer,  111 
Commissioning  of 

Prologues  and  Epilogues 
in  the  late 

Seventeenth-century, 
224,  236-7 
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Commonwealth  Literature, 
345 

Communication  and 
Language,  43 

Communication  in  Infancy, 
52 

Communication  Systems  in 
Animals,  43 

Communicative  Theory  of 
Literature,  A,  348-9 
Comparative  Criticism,  A 
Yearbook  of,  5 
Comparative  Literature  in 
Britain  (1975-6).  A 
Bibliography  of,  6 
Comparative  Literature 
Association,  The  British, 
5 

Compositors,  Hart’s  Rules 
for,  4 

Compton-Burnett,  Ivy, 

359;  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
359;  Manservant  and 
Maidservant,  359 
Concordance  of  the  Bible 
and  C.  Rossetti’s  Poetry, 
302 

Condon,  Richard,  435 
Confidence  Man  in  Modern 
Fiction,  The,  352 
Congreve,  William,  11,  15, 
231, 234-5;  Amendments 
to  Mr  Collier’s  False  and 
Imperfect  Citations,  235; 
The  Double-Dealer, 
222-3,  235;  Love  for 
Love,  235;  The  Old 
Batchelour ,  235;  The 
Way  of  the  World,  235 
Conrad,  Joseph,  327,  345, 
348,  351,  359-63,  434; 
Almayer’s  Folly,  361; 
Amy  Foster  (D’Elia’s 
notes  on),  361;  Chance, 
348;  Film  adaptations  of, 
361;  Heart  of  Darkness, 
360-2;  Language  studies, 
360-1;  Lord  Jim,  360, 
362;  Nostromo,  360, 
362;  An  Outcast  of  the 
Islands,  361;  The  Planter 
of  Malata,  361;  Prince 
Roman,  362;  The  Secret 
Agent,  360—2;  The  Secret 
Sharer,  361 ;  The  Shadow 
Line,  361 ;  Under  Western 
Eyes,  347,  360;  Youth, 
348 

Conscience  of  the  Victorian 
State,  The,  339 
‘Consciousness’  in 
Nineteenth  and 


Twentieth-Century 
Fiction,  347 

Conservative  Conscience, 
The,  339 

Conservative  Party,  The, 
339;  see  also  Tories 
Contemporary  American 
Indian  Novel,  The, 

435 

Contemporary  American 
Mock-Autobiography, 
435 

Contemporary  Authors, 
345-6 

Contemporary  American 
Writing,  The  Harvard 
Guide  to,  433 
Contemporary  Criticism, 
346 

Contemporary  Drama,  345, 
406 

Contemporary  English 
Grammar,  43 
Contemporary  English 
Novel,  The,  346 
Contemporary  Fiction, 
345-6 

Contemporary  Journalism, 
345 

Contemporary  Literature, 
The  Theme  of  Regression 
in,  435 

Contemporary  Motion 
Pictures,  345 

Contemporary  Nonfiction, 
345 

Contemporary  Poetry,  345, 
390 

Contemporary  Television 
Writers,  345 
Contemporary  Theatre, 

The  Fool  in  the,  406 
Conversation, 

Development  of,  51-2 
Cooking  Practices,  see  Food 
and  Cooking 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley, 
see  Shaftesbury,  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of 
Cooper,  Edith,  see  Field, 
Michael 

Cooper,  Giles,  406 
Cooper,  James  Fennimore, 
414,  417;  Home  as 
Found,  415 
Coopers’  Pageant  at 
Chester,  The,  97 
Coover,  Robert,  456 
Copernicus,  Nicolaus,  184 
Copland,  Robert:  Prologue 
to  ‘The  Assemble  of 
Towles’ ,  123 


Corke,  Helen:  Letters  from 
Jessie  Chambers,  373 
Cornford,  John,  399 
Corpus  Christi  College 
Library,  61 

Corpus  Christi  Plays,  The, 
96,  98-9 
Cosby,  Bill,  345 
Costello,  Peter:  The  Heart 
Grown  Cold,  356 
Costumes  and  Properties, 
see  Actors  and  Acting 
Cotton,  John,  413 
Council  for  Name-Studies, 
The,  38 
Country  House 
Architecture,  334 
Country-House  Poetry,  197 
Country  House  View 
Painting,  245 
Court  Music  and  Poetry, 
Tudor,  122 

Court  Satires  on  Women, 
221 

Court  and  Courtier,  The 
Early  Tudor,  222-3 
Cowley,  Abraham,  202; 
The  Civil  War,  202,  228; 
Davideis,  202,  228;  1656 
Poems,  202 

Cowper,  Earl:  Letter  from 
Addison,  255 

Cowper,  William,  245,  253, 
266,  268;  Adelphi,  253; 
Letters,  253;  Olney 
Hymns,  253;  The  Task, 
253 

Cozzens,  James  Gould:  The 
Just  and  the  Unjust,  45 1 
Crabbe,  George,  17 
Crackanthorpe,  Hubert, 
323 

Cranach,  Lucas,  191 
Crane,  Hart,  420;  Letters  to 
‘The  Little  Review’ ,  440 
Crane,  Stephen,  363,  418, 
420,  431-2,  435;  The 
Blue  Hotel,  431;  The 
Open  Boat ,  432;  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage ,  432 
Crashaw,  Richard,  201^1; 
Christmas  poems,  203; 
Death’s  Lecture,  203; 
Epiphany  Hymn,  203; 
Fides  quae  sola  justificat, 
203;  The  Flaming  Heart, 
204;  Musicks  Duell,  204; 
Sospetto  d’Herode,  203; 
Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa, 
203;  To  the  Name  Above 
Every  Name,  203;  Vexilla 
Regis,  203;  Votiva 
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Domus  Petrensis  Pro 
Domo  Die,  203;  The 
Weeper,  203;  Wishes  to 
his  (supposed)  Mistresse, 
204;  Witt's  Recreations , 
204 

Creation,  Milton’s 
Treatment  of  the,  218 
Creative  Imitation  and 
Latin  Literature,  117 
Crime  in  Victorian 
England,  333 

Crimean  Gothic  Language, 
27 

Crisis,  436 

Crisis  and  Culture  in  Britain 
in  the  Thirties,  392,  399 
Crisis  and  Responses  in 
Literature  (1914-1946), 

351 

Criticism,  see  Drama 
Criticism;  Literary 
Criticism 

Cros,  Charles,  22 
Cross,  Mary  Ann,  see  Eliot, 
George 

Crothers,  Rachel,  457 
Cruikshank,  George: 
Illustrations  for  Dickens, 
313,  335,  431 
Cultural  and  Social  Past  in 
Renaissance  England, 
Perception  of,  179 
Cultural  Critics,  The,  322-3 
Culture  and  Anarchy  in 
Ireland  (1890-1939), 

352 

Culture  and  Violence  in  the 
Antebellum  South, 
416-17 

Culture  in  Britain,  The 
Concept  of,  322-3,  392, 
399 

Culture  in  the 

Nineteenth-Century,  324 
Cummings,  E.E.,  437-8; 
Buffalo  Bill’s,  438;  The 
Enormous  Room,  438; 
Love  lyrics,  438;  Santa 
Claus,  438 

Cunninghame  Graham, 
R.B.,  327,  362;  Beattock 
for  Moffat,  362; 
Bibliographical  studies, 
327, 362 

‘Cutting’  Shakespeare, 

G.B.  Shaw  on,  409 
Cutts,  Edward  Lewes,  332 
Cycle  Plays,  96-9 
Cynewulf:  Elene,  64;  Fates 
of  the  Apostles,  68; 
Juliana,  64,  69 


Daborne,  Robert,  176 
Dadaists,  The,  8 
Dadd,  Richard:  Illustration 
of  Hamlet-closet  scene, 
153 

Dahlberg,  Edward:  Because 
I  was  Flesh,  445;  The 
Confessions  of  Edward 
Dahlberg,  445 
Dalgarno,  George: 

Universal  Language,  89 
Dangerfield,  Thomas,  225 
Daniel,  68 

Daniel,  Samuel,  40,  190-1; 
The  Civil  Wars,  191;  The 
Complaint  of  Rosamond, 
190;  The  Defence  of 
Rhyme,  l91;Musophilus, 
191 

Danish  Coins  bearing 
Personal  Names,  39 
D’Arblay,  Mme,  see 
Burney,  Fanny 
D’Arcy,  Ella,  332 
Darley,  George,  279-80; 

Nepenthe,  279 
Darwin,  Charles:  The 
Origin  of  Species,  272 
Davenant,  Sir  William: 
Adaptations  of 
Shakespeare,  135,  160, 
224,  231-2;  The 
Enchanted  Island,  135, 
232;  The  Law  Against 
Lovers,  135,  160,  232 
Davidson,  Thomas,  341 
Davie,  Donald,  298,  390, 
392;  The  Garden  Party, 
400 

Davies,  Robertson:  Fifth 
Business,  362 
Dawson,  Patricia  Vaughan: 
Sculptures  and  etchings 
modelled  from  ‘The 
Brazen  Head’ ,  380 
Day-Lewis,  C.:  Verse  on 
Hardy,  299 

de  la  Mare,  Walter,  392; 

Verse  on  Hardy,  299 
De  Quincey,  Thomas: 
Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater,  290;  The 
English  Mail  Coach,  290 
De  Sanctis,  Francesco,  5 
de  Vega,  Lope,  10 
de  Worde,  see  Worde, 
Wynkyn  de 

Death:  And  Milton,  211; 
Mortality  in  the 
sixteenth-century ,  180; 
Mortality  in  Victorian 
England,  339 


Death-Bed  Scenes  in 
American  Children’s 
Books,  415 
Decadence  in  the 
Nineteenth-Century,  322 
Decadent  Theatre,  The, 

322 

Decadent  Writers,  see 
Authors 

Decorum  of  Religious 
Ridicule,  The,  217-18 
Defoe,  Daniel,  255-6, 
260-1;  Atlantis  Major, 
255;  Moll  Flanders,  111, 
260;  Roxana,  260;  Tour 
through  the  Whole  Island 
of  Great  Britain,  256 
Delany,  Samuel:  The 
Einstein  Intersection,  11 
Delavenay,  Emile,  373; 
Letters  from  Jessie 
Chambers,  373 
D’Elia,  Gaetano:  Notes  on 
Conrad’s  ‘Amy  Foster’ , 
361 

Della  Cruscans,  The,  255 
Denham,  Sir  John: 

Cooper’s  Hill,  197 
Dennis,  Thomasin: 
Correspondence  with 
Davies  Giddy,  21 A 
‘Depression’  in  Fiction  of 
Australia  and  New 
Zealand  (1930-1950), 
The,  353 

Derby,  Frederic  Arthur 
Stanley,  Earl  of,  see 
Stanley,  Frederic  Arthur, 
Earl  of  Derby 
Dering,  Sir  Edward,  127 
Desnos,  Robert,  22 
Detienne,  Marcel:  The 
Garden  of  Adonis,  6 
Devereux,  Robert,  see 
Essex,  Robert  Devereux 
Earl  of 

Devil,  The:  And 

Sixteenth-century  women, 
182;  see  also  Satan 
Devis,  A.W.,  245 
Devlin,  Denis,  392;  Lough 
Derg,  392 
Dial,  The,  322 
Dialect  and  Class 
Consciousness  in  Poetry, 
300 

Dialect  Atlases,  31 
Dialectics  of  Debate  in 
Chaucer,  113,  118 
Dialects,  30-1,  39,  52-3 
Dialogues,  Medieval,  36, 
73,  95-6 
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Diaries  of  the  Popish  Plot, 
225 

Diary  Literature  in 
America,  413 
Dickens,  Charles,  11,  306, 

310- 14,  321,  348,  350, 
370;  Bibliographical 
studies,  312;  Bleak 
House,  313-14; 
Christmas  books,  312;  A 
Christmas  Carol,  313; 
Cruickshank’s 
Illustrations  for,  313, 
335,  431;  David 
Copper  field,  312—13, 
409;  Dombey  and  Son, 

311— 12;  Great 
Expectations ,  308,  312, 
314,  409;  Hard  Times, 
307,  311-12,  314; 
Household  Words,  312; 
Language  studies, 
313-14;  Little  Dorrit , 
313-14;  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  313;  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  313; 
Oliver  Twist,  312-13, 
431;  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
314;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 

Dickey,  James: 

Deliverance,  435 
Dickinson,  Anna,  431 
Dickinson,  Emily,  293, 
412—13;  Two  Butterflies 
Went  out  at  Noon,  402 
Dickinson,  Violet,  389 
Dictionaries:  Ante-datings 
and  additions,  38,  92; 
Bibliographical,  21;  A 
Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Southern  Writers,  412; 
Cliches ,  3 ;  Drama  A  to  Z, 
9;  Early  English,  35; 
English  Idioms,  2-3 ;  Irish 
biography,  2;  Irish 
literature,  2;  Language 
and  linguistics,  35-6; 
Literature  in  the  English 
language  from  1 940  to 
1970,  1;  Middle  English, 
35,  38,  92;  OED 
ante-datings  and 
additions,  38,  92;  OED 
supplement,  35;  Old 
English,  60;  Saints,  3; 
Victorian  Engravers, 
Print  Publishers  and  their 
Works,  335 

Didion,  Joan:  A  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  457; 
Play  It  As  It  Lays,  457; 
Run  River,  Run,  457 


Digbv  Play,  The,  99 
Disability  in  Language 
Development,  51 
Disadvantage  and 
Language,  52 
Discourse,  43;  And 
cognition,  52-3;  Of 
schizophrenics,  53 
Disguise  in  Shakespeare’s 
Plays,  143-4 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  310, 

339 — 40 

‘Dissent’  in  Middle  English 
Literature,  79 
Dissertation  Abstracts,  42 
Dissertations,  American 
Doctoral  42 
Dissertations  on 
Linguistics,  41-2,  44 
Distressed  Gentlewomen  in 
Victorian  Novels,  338 
Distributism  and 
Chesterton,  358 
Ditchling  Movement,  The, 
358 

Doctoral  Dissertations,  42 
Doge  of  Venice,  The:  Letter 
314  from  Ascham,  122 
Donkin:  Confutation,  206 
Donne,  John,  5,  8,  40,  191, 
196—9,  206;  Air  and 
Angels,  199;  The  Calme, 
199;  The  Canonization, 
199;  Epigrams,  199; 
Holy  Sonnet  XI,  199; 
Hymne  to  God,  the 
Father,  199;  Hymne  to 
God,  my  God,  199; 
Letters  from  Mitcham , 
200;  Love’s  Alchemy , 
199;  A  Nocturnal  upon  S. 
Lucy’s  Day,  199;  Portrait 
(1591),  200;  Religious 
Poetry,  199-200;  Satyre 
1, 199 ;  Satyre  II,  199  \The 
Second  Anniversarie, 
199;  Sermons,  200,  206; 
Sir  John  Wingfield,  199; 
1633  Poems,  199;  Songs 
and  sonnets,  198,  206; 
The  Storme,  199;  The  Sun 
Rising,  117 

Dorset,  Thomas  Sackville, 
Earl  of,  230-1 
Dorset  Garden  Theatre, 
The,  219,  222, 224 
Dos  Passos,  John,  450; 
District  of  Columbia, 
435;  U.S.A.,  434 
Doshisha  Women’s 
College,  Kyoto,  212 


Dostoievsky,  Feodor 
Mikhailovich,  6,  380, 446 
Douai  Manuscript,  The, 

224 

Douglas,  Gavin:  The  Police 
of  Honoure,  88-9 
Douglas,  James,  250 
Doyle,  Charles  Altamont: 

Diary,  335 
Doyle,  Richard: 

Illustrations  for  ‘The 
Newcomes’,  310 
Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan: 
The  Adventure  of  the 
Empty  House,  359 
Drabble,  Margaret:  The  Ice 
Age,  362;  Jerusalem  the 
Golden,  362;  The  Realms 
of  Gold,  362 
Drama:  And  politics, 
406-7;  And  Society, 
9-10,  341-2,  406; 
Anthology  of  world 
drama,  22;  The  English 
dramatic  couplet,  228; 
The  fool  in  the 
contemporary  theatre, 
406;  Heroic,  223,  227, 
232;  History  of,  9,  406; 
Prose  drama  in  the 
Twentieth-Century ,  406; 
Themes  in  9,  132;  Verse, 
294;  see  also  under 
country  of  origin,  and 
type  of  drama,  eg 
television  drama;  period; 
Theatres  and  Productions 
Drama  A  to  Z,  A 
Handbook  of,  9 
Drama  Criticism,  10 
Dramatic  Censorship  in  the 
Nineteenth-Century 
Theatre,  342 
Dramatic  Couplet,  The, 
228 

Dramatic  Monologues,  7, 
119 

Dramatists  (vol.  on  great 
writers  in  the  English 
language),  406 
Dream  of  the  Rood,  68 
Dream  Poems,  84,  104 
Dreiser,  Theodore,  418, 
432;  An  American 
Tragedy,  432,  443 
Dryden,  John,  40, 117,  220, 
224-8;  Absalom  and 
Architophel ,  220,  226-7 ; 
All  for  Love,  227 ; 
Aureng-Zebe,  223,  228; 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  221 ; 
The  Conquest  of 
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Granada,  223;  Criticism, 
226;  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia,  227 ;  The  Duke 
of  Guise,  228;  An 
Evening’s  Love,  228; 
Indian  Emperor,  224; 
The  Life  of  St  Francis 
Xavier  (transl),  228; 
MacFlecknoe,  226; 
Metamorphoses ,  227; 
Plutarch’s  Lives  (interest 
in  translation  of),  226; 
Satires  (transl  of 
Juvenal),  227;  To  ..  . 
Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  227 
DuBartas,  Guillaume  de 
Saluste,  Sieur:  Divine 
Weeks,  192 
Du  Maurier,  George: 

Trilby,  322 
Du  Maurier,  Gerald: 
Cartoons  on 
Aestheticism,  322 
DuBois,  W.E.B.,  445 
Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence, 
445 

Dunbar,  William,  88-9; 
Goldyn  Targe,  89; 
Language  studies,  40 
Duncan,  Isadora,  393 
Dunlop,  Frank,  130 
Dunn,  Douglas,  390,  398 
Dunton,  John,  255 
D’Urfey,  Tom:  Paid  for 
Peeping,  231,  246;  The 
Richmond  Heiress 
(revision),  237 
Durrell,  Lawrence:  The 
Greek  Islands,  362 
Duse,  Eleanora,  322 
Dyce,  William,  335-6 
Dyer,  George,  274 

EBB,  see  Browning, 
Elizabeth  Barrett 
EIF,  see  Edinburgh 
International  Festival, 

The 

Earle,  Augustus:  Narrative 
of  a  Residence  in  New 
Zealand,  326 

Early  Anglo-Danish  Coins, 
39 

Early  English  Dictionaries, 
35 

Early  English  Literature, 
88,  103 

Early  Greek  Epic,  The,  91 
Early  Middle  English 
Sermons,  91 

Early  Music  Hall  in  Bristol, 

342 


Early  Tudor  Court,  The, 
122-3 

Early  Tudor  Music,  122 
Early  Tudor  Pageantry,  121 
Early  Tudor  Poetry,  122 
Eastern  European  Drama, 
10 

Easthope,  Sir  John,  332 
Eastlake,  William:  The 
Bamboo  Bed,  435 
Eberhart,  Richard,  7 
Ecgwine,  59 
Edda,  6,  71,  392 
Edgar,  David,  407-8 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  280 
Edinburgh  International 
Festival,  The,  130 
Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal,  The,  289 
Edinburgh  Periodicals, 
254-5,  289 
Editorial  Problems, 
External  Facts  as,  16 
Education:  The  abacus  in 
Tenth-Century  schools, 
59;  And  Milton,  218; 
And  Society  in  Tudor 
England,  179-80;  And 
Society  in  Victorian  times, 
324,  338;  Schools 
(c.950 — c.1150),  59;  The 
Universities  Extension 
Movement,  327; 
University  degrees  for 
women,  339;  Women’s, 
338-9 

Edward  the  Confessor, 
King,  58 

Edwardian  Drama,  409 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  414, 
421 

Egan,  Desmond: 

Woodcutter,  391 
Eglinton,  John,  404 
Eighth-Century 
Anglo-Latin  Letter,  An, 
56 

Eighteenth-Century 
Bibliographies,  219,  241 
Eighteenth-Century  British 
Trade  in  Children’s 
Books,  415 
Eighteenth-Century 
Chaucer,  An,  104 
Eighteenth-Century 
Chemistry,  244,  288 
Eighteenth-Century 
Criticism,  225 
Eighteenth-Century 
Culture,  244 
Eighteenth-Century 
Drama,  22,  253-4 


Eighteenth-Century 
Fiction,  260^1 
Eighteenth-Century 
Grammarians,  29 
Eighteenth-Century  Ideas 
of  Sympathy,  242 
Eighteenth-Century 
Journals,  13,  254-5 
Eighteenth-Century 
Literary  Criticism,  225, 
243,  254-5 
Eighteenth-Century 
Literature,  217,  241-61, 
275 

Eighteenth-Century 
Naturalists,  414 
Eighteenth-Century 
Notions  of  the  Early 
Greek  Epic,  241 
Eighteenth-Century 
Poetry,  245-53 
Eighteenth-Century 
Politics,  243 
Eighteenth-Century 
Popular  and  Elite 
Mentality,  The,  244 
Eighteenth-Century  Press 
and  Political  Propaganda, 
The,  243, 255 
Eighteenth-Century  Prose, 
254-63,  421 

Eighteenth-Century  Satire, 
245-9,  257,  262 
Eighteenth-Century 
Song-Book,  An,  227 
Eighteenth-Century 
Theatre,  253-4 
Eighteenth-Century  Travel 
Literature,  244 
Ekelof.  Gunnar,  6,  392;  A 
Molna  Elegy,  6 
Elegies,  Old  English,  64,  69 
Elevation  Prayers,  96 
Eliade,  Mircea,  403^4 
Eliot,  George  (pseudonym 
for  Mary  Ann  Cross),  7, 
11,306-9,316-7,323-5, 
338;  Adam  Bede,  272, 
316,  231 ;  Daniel 
Deronda,  317;  Language 
studies,  38;  The  Lifted 
Veil,  316;  Middlemarch, 
38,  313,  316-7,  367;  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  308, 
316;  Romola,  316;  Silas 
Marner,  272,  316 
Eliot,  T.S.,  8,  295,  364, 
392-6,  404,  434,  436-7, 
443;  Ash  Wednesday , 
394-5;  Criticism,  10, 
322,  395-6;  Death  by 
Water,  394,  437;  The 
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Death  of  Saint  Narcissus, 
394-5,  437;  The  Family 
Reunion,  395;  Four 
Quartets,  395-6,  437; 
Gerontion,  394,  437;  The 
Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred 
Prufrock,  394;  Ode,  395, 
437;  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
394-5;  The  Waste  Land, 
394,  436-7 

Elite  and  Popular  Mentality 
in  the 

Eighteenth-Century, 

The,  244 

Elizabeth  I,  Queen: 

Boethius  (transl),  34 
Elizabethan  Audiences, 

174 

Elizabethan  Drama,  22, 
173-6,  217 
Elizabethan  Occult 
Philosophy,  181 
Elizabethan  Poets 
Laureate,  191 
Elizabethan,  see  also  Tudor 

Elkin,  Stanley:  The 
Financier,  457 
Ellison,  Ralph,  416,  446 
Elvish  Language,  27 
Emakimono,  203 
Emblematic  Title-Pages 
(1550-1660),  195 
Emblems  in  Victorian 
Poetry,  294 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo, 
420,  422-3;  Criticism, 
418;  Essay  on  Thoreau, 
415;  Experience,  422; 
Nature,  423;  Prospects, 
423;  Threnody,  422 
Emigrant  Gentlewomen, 
338 

Emigration  of  Women, 
338-9 

Empson,  William,  7 
Encomium  Emmae 
Reginae,  The,  58 
Encyclopedia  of  Science 
Fiction,  The,  355 
Encyclopedias,  21,  211,355 
End  of  Roman  Britain,  The, 
56 

England  and  the  English, 
Dickens  Views  on,  311 
England  in  the 
Ninth-Century,  58 
English  Accents  and 
Dialects,  30-1,  39,  52-3 
English  Church,  The,  56 
English  Circonianism,  122, 
194 


English  Comedy 
(1690-1720),  223 
English  Dramatic  Couplet, 
The,  228 

English  Epigrams,  22 
English  Fiction 
(1900-1950), 
Bibliographies  of,  20 
English  Gentleman,  The, 
196 

English  Grammar,  29, 

43 

English  Idioms,  A 
Dictionary  of,  2-3 
English  Intonation  and 
Pronunciation,  50 
English  Language  see 
Language  and 
Linguistics;  see  also  under 
country  of  origin  eg 
Canadian  English 
English  Literature  and 
Voltaire,  243 
English  Medieval 
Settlement,  55-6,  59 
English  Mystery  Plays,  96, 
99 

English  Place-Names 
38-40,  56 

English  Poetry,  Tradition 
and  Experiment  in,  7, 
304 

English  Renaissance,  The, 
see  Renaissance,  The 
English  Renaissance 
Drama,  176,  317 
English  Renaissance 
Literature,  186,  215 
English  Renaissance 
Poetry,  188 

English  Renaissance  Prose 
122 

English  Romanticism,  265 
English  Television  Drama, 
10,  406 

English  Verse  Satire,  190, 
196-7 

English  Vice,  The,  339 
Enlightenment,  The,  243 
Enlightenment  in  Scotland 
(1707-1776),  The,  244 
Environmental  Reform  in 
American  Literature, 

414 

Envy,  Renaissance 
Conventions  of,  190 
Engravers  and  Print 
Publishers,  335 
Epic  Burlesque  Humour  in 
Milton,  215 

Epics,  8-9, 104,  116,241-2 
Epigrams,  22 


Epilogues,  Commissioning 
of,  224,  236-7 
Epistle  from  the  Women’s 
Yearly  Meeting  at  York, 
1688,  225 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  121; 

De  Pueris,  122 
Ergativity,  46 
Erotic  Literature,  220 
Essays,  Collections  of,  4-6 
Essays  and  Reviews,  333 
Essex,  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of,  17,  191 
Etchings,  380 
Etherege,  Sir  George:  The 
Man  of  Mode,  233;  She 
Would  If  She  Could,  224 
Ethnography  of  Speaking  at 
Fort  Chipewyan, 

Alberta,  An,  53 
Etymology,  36 
Euphemisms  for  the  Setting 
Sun,  61 

European  Drama,  9-10,  22 
European  Heritage  in 
Comic  Drama,  The,  96 
European  Literature,  17, 
113 

European  Mind  in  the 
Nineteenth-Century, 
Secularization  of  the,  340 
Evangelicism  and  the 
Nineteenth-Century 
Novel,  306 

Evolution  and  Women,  338 
Ewing,  Juliana,  20 
Examiner,  The,  255 
Exchanges  of  Land  and 
Moveable  Wealth  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England, 
59-60 

Exeter,  Shakespearean 
Productions  at,  130 
Exeter  Book,  The,  68-70 
Exhibitions  in  London 
(1660-1862),  244 
Exodus,  68 
Exotic  Ideals  in 
Romanticism/Structuralism, 
267 

Experiment  and  Ritual  in 
American  Poetry,  434 
Experiment  and  Tradition 
in  English  Poetry,  7,  304 
Exploration  and  Travel  in 
America,  414 
Expression  and  Meaning, 
47-8 

External  Facts  as  Editorial 
Problems,  16 

Fabian  Society,  The,  341 
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Fabliau  in  Chaucer,  108, 

110 

Fairfax,  James  Griffyth: 
Letters  from  Manning, 

377 

Fairholt,  F.W.,  332 
Falstaff-Oldcastle  Problem, 
The,  146-7 

False  Translations,  260 
Family  Magazines,  338 
Fanshaw,  Ann,  Lady: 

Memoirs,  237 
Fantasy  in  Victorian 
Fiction,  307,  312,  337 
Farquhar,  George,  223—4; 
The  Beaux’  Stratagen, 

236;  Stagecoach,  17,  236 
Farrell,  J.G.:  The  Siege  of 
Krishnapur ,  346; 

Troubles,  346 

Fatal  Feast  Metaphors,  63-M 
Faulkner,  William,  17,  348, 
370,  416,  424,  446-8, 
457;  Absalom, 

Absaloml,  349,  434,  447 ; 
As  I  lay  Dying,  447;  A 
Fable,  446;  Flags  in  the 
Dust,  446;  Go  Down, 
Moses ,  447;  Intruder  in 
the  Dust,  446-7; 
Mosquitoes,  447 ; 
Sanctuary,  447;  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury , 
446-7;  The 
Unvanquished,  447 
Fear  and  Anxiety  in 
Chaucer,  108 
Federalist,  The,  421 
Fell,  Margaret:  Women’s 
Speaking  Justified,  225 
Fellowship  of  the  New  Life, 
The,  341 

Female  Characterisation  in 
Old  English  Poetry,  64 
Female  Emigration,  338-9 
Female  Stereotypes  in 
Medieval  Literature,  111 
Feminism,  338,  355;  The 
anti-feminist  controversy , 
193;  In  America,  422;  In 
essays  on  women  poets, 
293;  In  novels 
(1880-1920),  307-8, 

338;  In  vocabulary 
studies,  36 

Ferlinghetti,  Lawrence: 
Routines,  459;  Unfair 
Arguments  with 
Existence,  459 
Ferrier,  Susan,  280 
Feudal  Imagery  in  Chaucer, 
111-12 


Fiction:  Adolescence  in, 
308;  And  biography, 

260;  And  Evangelicism, 
306;  And  the  historical 
imagination,  282;  And 
realism,  15,  105,  114, 
323,  347;  Anglican 
Evangelicism  in,  306;  The 
‘anti-novel’ ,  346;  The  art 
of  allusion  in,  307; 
Bibliographical  studies 
for  1900-1950,  20;  The 
confidence  man  and 
trickster  in,  352,  354; 
Consciousness  portrayed 
in,  347;  Criticism  of 
science  fiction,  1 1—1 2; 
The  Depression 
(1930-50)  in,  353; 
Fantasy  in,  307 , 312, 337; 
Feminism  in,  307,  338, 
355,  422;  French 
verse-tales  translated, 
22-3;  Gaelic  oral 
folk-tales,  353;  The 
grotesque  in,  263,  281, 
312;  Hasidic  tales,  355; 
Hermeneutics  in,  350; 
The  iconography  of 
science  fiction,  355;  In 
periodicals ,  308;  India  in 
British  writing,  354; 
Interpretation  of 
narrative,  349-50;  The 
language  of,  350; 
Madness  in  the  feminist 
novel,  355;  Marriage  and 
women’s  rights  in,  223, 
315, 320;  Mexico  in,  354; 
Multivalence  in  the 
modern  novel ,  347-8; 
The  novel ,  10-12,  15, 
121,  225,  260-3,  280-6, 
306-20,  345-90;  The 
past  in,  312;  Plot  and 
story  in  the  novel,  348; 
Problems  of  belief  in 
modern  fiction ,  350-1; 
Reading  of,  260-1,  314, 
333;  Short  stories,  353; 
Style  in,  350;  ‘Time’  in, 
260,  349;  Women  in 
Eighteenth-Century 
novels,  260-1  ;Women 
writers,  308,  346;  see  also 
under  country  of  origin, 
period,  and  type  e.g. 
science  fiction 
Fictions  of  Authority  in  the 
Restoration,  221 
Field,  Michael  (pseudonym 
for  Katherine  Bradley 


and  Edith  Cooper): 
Journals,  327 
Field,  Nathaniel:  Amends 
for  Ladies ,  174 
Fielding,  Henry,  12,  244, 
261-2;  Tom  Jones, 
261-2,  275 

Fifteenth  Century,  see  also 
Medieval-,  Middle 
English- 

Fifteenth-Century  Reading 
of  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
116 

Film:  Bio-bibliographical 
guide  to  current  writers, 
345;  Biographies  master 
index,  20;  Contemporary 
motion  pictures,  345; 
D.W.  Griffiths’  ‘Pippa 
Passes’,  297 ;  History ,  10; 
Monsters  in,  285; 
Kotzinzev’s  Hamlet,  153; 
Of  Conrad,  361;  Of 
Faulkner,  447;  Olivier’s 
‘Hamlet’ ,  153;  Screen 
writing  by  Goldman,  453; 
Screen  writing  by 
Nabokov,  455; 
Screenplay  on  Proust  by 
Pinter,  409;  Warhol’s 
‘Frankenstein’ ,  285 
Finch,  Anne,  Countess  of 
Winchilsea,  246,  293 
Findlay,  Blanche,  22 
Fine  Arts,  The,  see  Art 
Finney,  Albert,  130 
Firbank,  Ronald,  362 
First  World  War,  The,  352, 
372 

First  World  War  Poetry, 
390-2 

Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott,  6,  355, 
434,  446,  448;  The  Great 
Gatsby,  413,  443,  448-9; 
Josephine  Stories,  448; 
Tender  is  the  Night,  448; 
This  Side  of  Paradise,  448 
Flaubert,  Gustave,  348, 
429-30;  L' Education 
Sentimentale ,  449; 
Madame  Bovary,  5,  430; 
Tentation,  430 
Flaxman,  John,  244 
Flecker,  James  Elroy: 

Hass  an,  396 

Flecknoe,  Richard:  Emilia 
(attr.),  237 ; Erminia ,  237 
Fletcher,  Giles:  Christs 
Victorie,  and  Triumph, 
197 

Fletcher,  John:  Bonduca 
(with  Beaumont),  173; 
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The  Chances,  173; 
Monsieur  Thomas, 
llSJlule  a  Wife,  136; 
Valentinian,  173;  The 
Woman's  Prize,  173 
Fletcher,  John  Gould,  436 
Flexibility,  The  Arnoldian 
Principle  of,  324 
Folk-Tales,  353 
Food  and  Cooking:  The  Art 
of  Cookery,  198;  In 
Chaucer,  109;  In  Swift, 
257 

Fool  in  the  Contemporary 
Theatre,  The,  406 
Fool  in  Medieval  England, 
The,  96 

Ford,  Ford  Madox,  350, 

362- 3;  The  Good 
Soldier,  363;  The 
Inheritors,  363; 
Memories  and 
Impressions,  362;  Some 
Do  Not,  363 

Ford.  Henry:  M\  Life  and 
Work,  367 

Ford,  John,  173-6;  The 
Broken  Heart,  176;  The 
Fancies  Chaste  and 
Noble,  176;  The  Lady's 
Trial,  176;  Perkin 
Warbeck,  176;  'Tis  Pity 
She’s  a  Whore,  176 
Forgiveness,  The  Comedy 
of,  143 

Forster, E.M.,  350-1, 

363- 5;  Commonplace 
Book,  365;  Criticism, 
324;  The  Hills  of  Devi, 
363;  Howard’s  End,  364; 
The  Longest  Journey, 
364 ;  A  Passage  to  India, 
347,  363-5;  The  Road 
from  Colonus,  364 

Fort  Chipewyan,  Alberta, 
An  Ethnography  of 
Speaking  at,  53 
Fortunatus,  Venantius,  59 
Fortune  Theatre,  The,  134 
Fourteenth-Century 
Language  of  Mystical 
Experience,  91-2 
Fourteenth-Century 
Literature,  79 
Fourteenth-Century 
Religious  Lyrics,  89 
Fourteenth-Century  Vision 
Poems  and  Narratives, 
91-2 

Fourteenth  Century,  see 
also  Medieval  — ;  Middle 
English  — 


Fowles,  John,  346,  365; 
Daniel  Martin,  365;  The 
Magus,  347,  350,  352; 
365 

Foxe,  John:  English 
sermons,  193;  Sermon  of 
Christ  Crucified,  193; 
Sermon  Preached  at  the 
Christening  of  a  Certaine 
Jew,  193 

Frame,  Janet,  315,  355 
France,  Anatole,  361 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  259 
Francis,  W.J.,  22 
Frankish  Penitentials,  58 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  288; 
Autobiography,  421; 
Memoirs,  421 
Franklin,  Josiah,  421 
French  Fiction,  12,  22-3 
French  Literature,  22-2, 
243 

French  Nicknames,  39,  79 
French  Nonsense  Poems, 

22 

French  Poetry,  122-3,  391 
French  Revolution  and 
Jane  Austen,  The,  283 
French  Religious  Drama, 

10 

Freneau,  Philip,  413;  The 
British  Prison  Ship,  419 
Freud,  Sigmund,  374 
Frisian-Kentish  Cultural 
Contacts,  61 
Frontier  Women  in 
American  Fiction,  414 
Frontispieces  (1550-1660), 
195 

Frost,  Robert,  7,  274,  413, 
420,  436;  A  Masque  of 
Mercy,  436;  A  Masque  of 
Reason,  436;  An  Old 
Man’s  Winter  Night,  436; 
Spring  Pools,  436 
Froude,  James  Anthony: 

Life  of  Carlyle,  326-7 
Frye,  Northrop,  356,  396 
Fuchs,  Daniel:  Homage  to 
Blenholt,  453;  Low 
Company ,  453;  Summer 
in  Williamsburg,  453 
Fulke,  William:  Book  of 
Meteors,  194 
Fuller,  Margaret,  422 
Fuller,  Roy,  390,  396 
Funeral  Sermons,  206 
Furnivall,  F.J.: 
Correspondence  with 
Browning,  293,  295-6 
Furphy,  Joseph:  Such  is 
Life,  365 


Futurist  Theatre  in  Italy, 
The,  10 

Gaelic  Language,  27 
Gaelic  Literature,  2,  89 
Gaelic  Oral  Story-Telling 
Tradition,  353 
Gainsford,  Thomas,  196 
Galsworthy,  John,  363,  408 
Galt,  John,  280 
Games  in  Chaucer,  108 
Gardens  and  Landscapes: 
Literary,  16,  104,  245, 
294,  300,  318,  354; 
Politics  of,  197;  View 
Painting,  245 
Garland,  Hamlin,  418 
Garnett,  David:  Great 
Friends,  356 
Garrick,  David,  254; 
Adaptations  of 
Shakespeare,  136 
Garrick  Exhibition  at  the 
British  Library,  The,  254 
Garth,  Sir  Samuel:  The 
Dispensary ,  246 
Garvin,  James,  14 
Gascoyne,  David,  396 
Gase,  Yves,  131 
Gaskell,  Mrs  Elizabeth, 
315-16;  Mary  Barton, 
307,  316;  North  and 
South,  316 

Gatty,  Mrs  Alfred,  294 
Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight,  Sir,  82-3,  87 
Gawain  -  poet,  37,  82-4 
Gay,  John:  Fables,  246; 
Letter  to  Burlington,  246; 
The  Present  State  of  Wit, 
255;  The  Shepherd’s 
Week,  246;  Trivia,  246 
Gaytryge:  Dictamen,  81,  94 
Gdansk,  The  London 
Fortune  Theatre  in,  134 
Genesis  B,  64,  68 
Genres,  Forms  and 
Themes,  7-16 
Gentlewoman,  The,  196 
Gentlewomen  in  Victorian 
Novels,  338 

Gentlewomen  Emigrants, 
338 

George  I,  King,  243 
Germ,  The,  322,  332 
German  Bildungsroman,  5 
German  Drama,  408 
German  Literature,  281 
German  Nonsense  Poems, 
22 

German  Poetry,  391 
German  Social  Drama,  10 
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Gesture,  Chaucer’s  Use  of, 
105 

Ghost-Words,  38,  61 
Gibbon,  Edward:  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  255,  259 
Gibbon,  L.G.,  351 
Giddy,  Davies: 
Correspondence  with 
Thomasin  Dennis,  274 
Gide,  Andre,  352 
Gifford,  William,  245,  255 
Gilbert,  Bernard,  365 
Gilbert,  G.R.,  353 
Gilchrist,  Alexander:  Life 
of  Blake,  268 
Gilliver,  Lawton,  17 
Ginsberg,  Allen,  401,  434 
Girard,  Rene:  Violence  and 
the  Sacred,  6 
Gissing,  George  Robert, 
307,  319-20; 
Autobiography ,  320; 
Born  in  Exile,  319; 
Correspondence  with 
Clara  Collet,  320;  Denzil 
Quarrier,  320;  The 
Unclassed,  320 
Gittings,  Robert,  12-13, 
298;  Verse  on  Hardy, 

299 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart, 
339, 341 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  443^1; 

Barren  Ground,  443-A 
Glasgow  Argus,  The,  326 
Glasgow  University 
Historical-  Thesaurus  of 
English,  60 

Globe  Theatre  (Odessa, 
Texas),  The,  160 
Gluttony  in  Swift,  257 
Godwin,  William:  Damon 
and  Delia,  263;  Political 
Justice,  274;  Things  as 
They  Are,  263 
Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang 
von,  6,  12,  325;  Faust, 
281;  Iphigenie,  279; 
Torquato  Tasso,  362 
Gogarty,  Oliver  St.  John, 
396 

Gogol,  Nikolai  Vasilevich, 

6 

Golding,  William: 
Bibliographical  studies, 
365 

Goldman,  William,  453 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  242, 
263;  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  263 
Gonne,  Maud,  403,  405 


Gordimer,  Nadine,  354, 
365;  Bibliographical 
studies,  365;  The 
Conservationist,  365;  A 
Guest  of  Hgnour,  365;  A 
World  of  Strangers, 

365 

Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  94 
Gospel-Book  from 
Northumbria,  57 
Gospelles  of  Distaves,  The, 
193 

Gospels,  The,  94-5,  349 
Gosse,  Edmund:  Father  and 
Son,  327,  365 
Gothic  Fiction,  263,  271, 
280-1,  284-5,  308,  426 
Gothicism,  283,  285,  308 
Government  Conscience  in 
Victorian  Britain,  339 
Gower,  John,  87-8,  103, 
106;  Confessio  A  mantis, 
87-8,  108 

Goyen,  William,  453 
Grammar  and 
Grammarians,  29,  43-7, 
51 

Granville-Barker,  Harley, 
409;  Criticism,  10 
Graves,  Robert,  350,  396 
Gray,  John:  Bibliographical 
studies,  298;  A  Crucifix, 
298;  Letters  to  Pierre 
Loiiys,  298;  Religious 
poetry,  298;  Saint 
Sebastian,  298 
Gray,  Simon:  Otherwise 
Engaged,  408 
Gray,  Thomas:  The  Bard, 
245 

Great  War,  The,  see  War 
Greek  Epic, 
Eighteenth-Century 
Notions  of  the,  241 
Greek  Theatre  and  Society, 
10 

Greek  Tragedy,  6 
Green,  Henry,  294,  350; 
Concluding,  366;  Pack 
My  Bag,  365 
Greene,  Graham,  366;  A 
Burnt-Out  Case,  366;  The 
End  of  the  Affair,  366; 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter, 
366;  The  Man  Within, 
365;  The  Power  and  the 
Glory,  354;  The  Quiet 
American,  366;  Travels 
With  My  Aunt,  365 
Greene,  Robert,  191 
Greeves,  Arthur:  Letters 
from  C.S.  Lewis,  375-6 


Gregory:  Dialogues,  36,  73 
Greville,  Sir  Fulke,  123, 
192;  Caelica,  192 
Grey.  Zane,  444 
Griffiths,  Trevor,  406 
Grimsby  Puppet  Play,  The, 
99 

‘Grotesque’  in  Fiction,  The, 
263, 281, 312 
Grove,  Frederick:  In  Search 
of  Myself,  366;  Letters  to 
Makow,  366 
Guiccioli,  Teresa,  276 
Guido  delle 

Colonn  e.History  of  Troy, 
117 

Gunn,  Thom,  390 
Gurdjieff,  George 
Ivanovich,  356 
Gurney,  Ivor,  391 
Guthere:  Waldere  (attr), 

71;  Waltharius  (attr),  71 
Guthlac,  62,  69 
Guthlac  A ,  64,  69 
Guthlac  B,  64,  69 
Guthrie,  Tyrone:  Criticism, 
10 

Guy  of  Warwick,  86 
Gwyn,  Nell,  237  H.D.:  End 
to  Torment,  438;  Helen  in 
Egypt,  438;  Sea  Garden, 
439;  Tribute  to  the 
Angels,  439;  Trilogy,  438 

Haec-Vir,  193 
Haggard,  Sir  Henry  Rider, 
20 

Halberstam,  David:  One 
Very  Hot  Day,  435 
Hale,  Edward  Everett,  20 
Halkett,  Anne,  Lady: 

Memoirs,  237 
Hall,  Joseph,  189-90,  197, 
206;  The  Arte  of  Divine 
Meditation,  206; 
Characters  of  Virtues  and 
Vices,  190'.  Heaven  upon 
Earth,  190;  Mundus  Alter 
et  Idem,  190 
Hall,  Peter,  130 
Hallam,  Arthur  Henry, 
337;  Theodicaea 
Novissima,  304-5 
Hallam,  Henry,  5,  17; 
Drawing  of,  306; 
Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  .  .  ., 
328 

Hamburg,  Shakespearean 
Productions  at,  131 
Hamilton,  Walter, 

322 
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Hancock,  Mrs  Philadelphia 
(Aunt  of  Jane  Austen), 
284 

Handbook  of  Drama  A  to 
Z,  A,  9 

Hands,  Terry,  132 
Harben,  Will  N.,  428 
Hardy,  Emma,  318;  Some 
Recollections,  298 
Hardy,  Frank,  353 
Hardy,  Thomas,  7, 
298-300,  307,  317-9, 
346,  350-1,  358,  444; 
Collected  Letters,  323; 
Complete  Poems,  323; 
The  Darkling  Thrush, 
300;  The  Dynasts,  299; 
Editions ,  323 ;  The  End  of 
the  Episode,  299;  An 
Evening  in  Galilee,  300; 
Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd,  318;  The  Going, 
300;  The  Grave  by  the 
Handpost,  318; 
Illustrations  for  '  Wessex 
Poems’,  299;  In  Front  of 
the  Landscape ,  300;  In 
the  Servant’s  Quarters, 
300;  Jude  the  Obscure, 
295,  308,  318-9,  322; 
Language  studies,  318; 
The  Last 

Chrysanthemum,  300; 
The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge,  318;  The 
Mound,  300;  Neutral 
Tones,  299-300;  1913 
poems,  299-300;  On  the 
Departure  Platform,  300; 
A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  318; 
Panthera,  300;  Personal 
Notebooks ,  323;  The 
Return  of  the  Native,  307 ; 
The  Romantic 
Adventures  of  a 
Milkmaid,  318; 
Self-Unconscious ,  299; 
The  Self-Unseeing,  299; 
A  Set  of  Country  Songs, 
299;  Tess  of  the 
d’Urbevilles,  318;  Verse 
on,  299;  The  Voice,  299; 
Wessex  Poems,  299; 
Winter  in  Durnover  Field, 
300;  Winter  Words,  300; 
With  Ceremony ,  294;  The 
Woman  I  Met,  300;  The 
Wood  Fire,  300;  The 
Yellow-Hammer,  299 
Hare,  Julius  Charles,  323; 
Guesses  at  Truth, 

325 


Harington,  Sir  John,  191; 

Irish  Journals,  17 
Hariot,  Thomas:  A  brief 
and  true  report  of  the 
newfoundland  of 
Virginia,  183 
Harlaxton  (Victorian 
Country  House),  334 
Harley,  Robert,  243,  255-6 
Harmony,  Renaissance 
Concepts  of,  181 
Harmsworth,  Alfred,  see 
Northcliffe,  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  Lord 
Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  428 
Harris,  Wilson,  354,  367 
Harrison,  Frederic,  320, 
333;  Neo-Christianity , 
333 

Harte,  Bret:  Criticism,  418, 
428;  Letters  to  Hay,  428 
Hart’s  Rules  for 
Compositors  and 
Readers  at  the  University 
Press,  Oxford,  4 
Harvard  Guide  to 
Contemporary  American 
Writing,  The,  433 
Harvey,  Gabriel,  183,  194 
Hasidic  Tales,  355 
Hauser,  Arnold:  Sociology 
of  Art,  323 
Hawes,  Stephen,  123 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  6, 
414,  416-7,  420,  423^1, 
427,  429;  Bibliographical 
studies,  412;  The 
Blithedale  Romance,  374, 
424;  The  Haunted  Mind, 
274,  424;  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables,  415, 
424;  My  Kinsman,  Major 
Molineux,  424; 
Rappaccini’s  Daughter, 
14;  The  Scarlet  Letter,  6, 
424;  Short  stories,  412; 
Young  Goodman  Brown, 
15 

Hay,  John:  Letters  from 
Harte,  428 

Hazlitt,  William,  277 , 
288-90;  Letters,  288-9; 
Memoirs  of  the  late 
Thomas  Holcroft  (contr 
to),  289;  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  289 

Hazlitt,  William  (the 
younger);  Letters,  289 
Head,  Bessie,  354,  367 
Headwear,  see  Clothing 
Health  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  180 


Heaney,  Seamus,  8,  390, 
396;  Act  of  Union,  396; 
Funeral  Rites,  396; 
North,  396;  Punishment , 
396 

Heath-Stubbs,  John,  396 
Hegge,  Robert,  98 
Heinlein,  Robert  A.,  11 
Heller,  Joseph,  435; 

Catch-22,  435,  454 
Heilman,  Lillian,  457 
Hemingway,  Ernest,  413, 
434-5,  448-50;  A  Clean, 
Well-Lighted  Place,  449; 
A  Farewell  to  Arms,  449; 
Language  studies,  449; 
The  Sun  Also  Rises,  443, 
450 

Hengwrt,  106-7 
Henry  VIII,  King:  Pastime 
with  Good  Company,  123 
Henryson,  Robert,  89,  117; 
The  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
89;  Moral  Fables,  89; 
Testament  of  Cresseid,  5, 
89 

Herbarium,  74 
Herbert,  Frank:  Dune,  11 
Herbert,  George,  191,  196, 
200-1;  Anagram,  200; 
The  Bunch  of  Grapes, 
201;  Coloss.  3.3,  201; 
Easter,  201;  The 
Invitation,  200;  Joseph’s 
Coat,  201;  Love  (II), 

201 ;  Love  (III),  200; 
Poems  to  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  201;  Religious 
allegiance,  200;  The 
Temple,  200-1,  204;  To 
all  Angels  and  Saints, 
200;  Trinitie  Sunday, 
201;  A  True  Hymne,  201 
Herbert,  Magdalene,  200 
Herbert,  Thomas,  198 
Hermeneutics  in  Fiction, 
350 

Heroes,  Saints  and 
Scholars,  56-8,  99 
Heroic  Epics  and  Sagas, 
8-9,  70,  89 

Heroic  Legend,  see  Heroic 
Epics  and  Sagas 
Heroic  Plays,  223,  227,  232 
Heroic  Songs,  9 
Heroic  Virtues  in  Modern 
War  Literature,  351 
Herrick,  Robert,  202;  Upon 
Julia’s  Fall,  202 ;  Upon 
Lucia  dabled  in  the  dew, 
202 

Hie  Mulier,  193 
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Hilderbrandslied,  70 
Hill,  Geoffrey,  396-7; 
Brand  (English  version), 
397;  Decreation,  397; 
Funeral  Music,  397; 
History  as  Poetry,  397; 
Lachrimae,  397;  Mercian 
Hymns,  391;An  Order  of 
Service,  397;  Ovid  in  the 
Third  Reich,  397 ; 
September  Song,  397; 

The  Stone  Man,  397; 
Tenebrae,  397;  Three 
Baroque  Meditations 
(2nd),  397 
Hill,  Nicholas,  196 
Hill,  Robert  Edward,  22 
Hilton,  Walter,  91 ;  Cloudof 
Unknowing  (attr),  92-3 
Historical  Imagination  in 
Fiction,  The,  282 
Historical  Thesaurus  of 
English,  An,  60 
History,  Allegories  of,  14 
History  and  Photography, 
The,  336 

History  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  The,  58-60 
History  of  Books  and  the 
Book  Trade,  The,  19 
History  of  the  Church,  The, 
205 

History  of  Drama,  The ,  406 
History  of  Film,  The,  10 
History  of  Language,  The, 
26-30 

History  of  Newspapers, 
The,  13 

History  of  Periodicals,  The, 
332-3 

History  of  Publishing,  The, 
304,  331-3 

History  of  the  Stage,  9, 
222-4,  236-7,  341-2, 
406 

History  of  Translation,  The, 
28 

Hoffmann,  Ernst  Theodor 
Amadeus:  Elixiere  des 
Teufels,  263,  281 
Hogarth,  William:  The 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  244 
Hogg,  James  (C19th): 
Confessions  of  a  Justified 
Sinner,  284 
Hoggart,  R.,  322 
Holcroft,  Thomas,  289-90 
Holman  Hunt,  see  Hunt, 
William  Holman 
Holme,  Wilfrid:  The  Fall 
and  Evil  Success  of 
Rebellion,  175 


Homer,  8,  241-2;  Iliad,  65, 
71,  213;  Odyssey,  65, 
213,  246 
Homeric  Epics,  8 
Homeric  Oral  Poetry,  8 
Homilies,  30,  73-5 
Homosexual  Tradition  in 
American  Poetry,  The, 
418 

Hopkins,  Gerard  Manley, 
294,  300-1 ;  Andromeda, 
300;  Bibliographical 
studies,  301;  Carrion 
Comfort,  300;  Moonrise, 
300;  No  worse,  there  is 
none,  294,  300;  Not  of  all 
my  eyes  see,  300;  Pied 
Beauty,  300;  Poems 
1875-89,  300; 
Remembrance  and 
Expectation  (attr),  300; 
Spelt  from  Sibyl's  Leaves, 
300;  The  starlight  night, 
300;  Thou  art  indeed  just 
Lord,  294;  The 
Windhover,  295 
Hopkins,  Kenneth,  380 
Hopkins,  Millicent:  Letter, 
300;  Remembrance  and 
Expectation  (attr.),  300 
Horizon ,  436 
Horne,  R.H.,  294 
Horoscope,  Milton’s,  211 
Hotten,  J.C.:  Letters  from 
Swinburne ,  304 
Housman,  A.E.,  293,  301; 

Ballad  of  a  Widower,  301 
Howard,  Alan,  130,  132 
Howard,  Sir  Robert:  The 
Conquest  of  China  (with 
Rochester),  237 
Howells,  William  Dean: 
April  Hopes,  429; 
Criticism,  418;  Editha, 
429;  Indian  Summer, 
429;  A  Modern  Instance, 
429;  An  Open-Eyed 
Conspiracy ,  429;  The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham ,  429 
Hucks,  Joseph:  A 
Pedestrian  Tour  through 
North  Wales,  259 
Hudson,  W.H.,  327 
Hughes,  Richard:  A  High 
Wind  in  Jamaica,  367 
Hughes,  Ted,  390,  397; 
Crow,  397;  Hawk 
Roosting,  397; 
Moortown,  397;  oo  Paint 
a  Water-Lily,  397 
Hull  Bookseller’s  Stock 
(1644),  A,  196 


Human  Language  and 
Communication,  43 
Humanist,  Wordsworth  as 
a,  269 

Humanism  in  the 

Seventeenth-Century, 

196 

Humanities,  Dissertation 
Abstracts  on  the,  42 
Hume,  David,  259 
Humour  and  Wit:  And 
science,  121 ;  Epic 
burlesque  humour  in 
Milton,  215;  In  Romantic 
poetry,  266;  see  also 
Comedy 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh, 
17, 105,  328 

Hunt,  Violet:  Diaries,  294; 
My  Oscar,  343;  Their 
Lives  and  Their  Hearts, 
295 

Hunt,  William  Holman, 
294,  336;  Letters  to  John 
Clifford,  337;  Letters  to 
Thomas  Seddon,  323 
Hurd,  Richard,  90 
Hutcheson,  Francis,  255 
Hutchinson,  R.C.: 
Correspondence  with 
Skinner,  367 
Hutton,  R.H.:  Review  of 
Gilchrist’s  ‘  Life  of  Blake’ , 
268;  Review  of  Trollope’s 
‘Orley  Farm’ ,  327 
Huxley,  Aldous,  350;  Brave 
New  World,  367;  Point 
Counter  Point,  367; 
Preface  for  Burns’s  ‘A 
Vision  of  Education’ ,  367 
Huxley,  T.H.,  322,  340; 
Man’s  Place  in  Nature, 
285 

Hyde,  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  see 
Clarendon,  Edward 
Hyde,  Earl  of 


Ibsen,  Henrik,  10,  21,  351, 
365;  Brand,  397; A 
Doll's  House,  409; 
Ghosts ,  409 
Icelandic  Sagas,  8,  65 
Iconography  of  Science 
Fiction,  The,  355 
Ideas  on  Insanity 
(1580-1890),  181 
‘Identity’  in  American 
Fiction  in  the  Sixties,  456 
Idioms,  A.  Dictionary  of 
English,  2-3 
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Illumination  of 
Manuscripts,  19,  82,  96 
Illinois,  Shakespearean 
Productions  in,  130 
Illustrations  and 
Illustrators:  Crukshank, 
313,  335,  431;  For 
periodicals ,  332;  For 
‘Wessex  Poems’  by 
Hardy ,  298;  For  young 
people’s  books,  20; 
Illumined  manuscripts, 
19,  80,  82;  Leighton, 
316;  of  Hamlet,  153; 
Satiric,  309;  Vertue,  104 
Images  and  Ideas  in 
Literature  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  186,  215 
Imagination,  The 
American,  413,  415 
‘Imaginative  Reason’  in 
Arnold,  325 
Imitation  and  Latin 
Literature,  117 
Imitations  of ‘Arcadia’,  198 
Imperial  Conscience,  The, 
339 

Index  to  Theses,  An,  42 
India  and  British 
Portraiture  (1770-1825), 
244-5 

India  in  British  Writing  on, 
354 

Individualism,  American 
Tradition  of,  415 
Inflation.  Poetics  of,  118 
Innocent  III,  Pope,  see 
Lotario  dei  Segni 
Insanity  (1580-1890), 
Ideas  on,  181 
Instruction  of  a  Christen 
Woman,  The,  193 
Intellectual  Life  in  the 
Colonial  South,  183,  416 
Interludium  de  Clerico  et 
Puella,  96 
Interpretation  of  a 
Fifteenth-Century 
Reading  of  Troilus  and 
Criseyde,  116 
Interpretation  of  Narrative, 
349^10 

Intonation  and 

Pronunciation  of  English, 
50 

Invalid  Women,  338 
Invasion  Stories,  1 1 
Inventories  of  Books 
(1538),  121 
Inventories  of  Player’s 
Property  (1530s  and 
1540s),  121 


Iranian  Epics,  8 
Irish  Biography,  A 
Dictionary  of,  2 
Irish  Cultures 
(1890-1939),  352 
Irish  Drama,  342,  409 
Irish  Fiction,  307,  352-3 
Irish  Folk-Tales,  353 
Irish  Journals,  2,  17 
Irish  Literary  Renaissance, 
The,  352-3 

Irish  Literary  Theatre,  The, 
408 

Irish  Literature,  2,  9,  345, 
352 

Irish  Poetry,  390 
Irish  Saga  Literature,  9 
Irish  Short  Stories,  353 
Irony  in  the  Medieval 
Romance,  86-7,  103 
Irony  in  Romantic  Poetry, 
266-7 

Irving,  Henry,  342 
Irving,  Washington,  411, 
417 

Isherwood,  Christopher: 
The  Berlin  Stories,  367; 
Christopher  and  His 
Kind,  367 
Islam,  239 

Italian  Aesthetic  Theory  in 
the  Sixteenth-Century, 
183 

Italian  Futurist  Theatre, 
The,  10 

Italian  Poetry,  391 
Italy,  Milton’s  Visits  to,  2 1 1 
Italy,  Shakespearean 
Productions  in,  131 

Jackson,  Glenda,  130 
Jackson,  Thomas,  196 
Jacobean  Anti-Feminist 
Controversy,  The,  193 
Jacobean  Audiences,  174 
Jacobean  Tragedy,  174 
Jacobus  de  Voragine: 
Sermons,  94 

James,  Henry,  6,  21,  327, 
348,  350,  411-12,  424, 
427,  429-31;  The 
Ambassadors ,  329; 
Autobiography ,  430;  The 
Bostonians,  431; 
Criticism,  430;  Daisy 
Miller,  430-1;  Essays  on 
Flaubert,  430;  Estimate  of 
Tennyson,  306;  The 
Golden  Bowl ,  306,  329; 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  329; 
Prefaces,  430;  Roderick 
Hudson,  329;  A  Small 


Boy  and  Others,  329;  The 
Spoils  of  Poynton,  430; 
The  Turn  of  the  Screw, 
313,  362,  431;  What 
Maisie  Knew,  431 
James  I  of  England,  King: 

Basilikon  Doron,  197 
James  I  of  Scotland,  King: 

Kingis  Quair,  88-9,  109 
Japanese  Poetry,  278 
Jefferies,  Richard,  327 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  218, 
421,  440 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  Lord,  275 
Jewish  Novels,  308 
Jewitt,  Llewellyn,  332 
Jews  in  the  Victorian  Novel, 
317 

Jewish  Novels,  Religion  in, 
308 

Job,  see  Book  of  Job,  The 
John  of  the  Cross,  Saint,  93 
Johnson,  Charles:  Love  in  a 
Forest,  135 

Johnson,  Edward,  414 
Johnson,  Joseph, 
(Publisher),  243,  288 
Johnson,  Samuel,  40, 
257-9,  348,  358; 
Criticism,  10; 
Drury-Lane  Prologue, 
227 ,  252;  Edition  of 
Shakespeare,  258;  The 
Fountains,  259;  The 
Idler,  258;  Life  of  Savage , 
257;  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
257-8;  Poetry,  251,  257; 
Rasselas,  251,  258;  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
252,  258 

Johnston,  Denis,  408 
Jones,  David,  350, 435;  The 
Anathemata,  398;  In 
Parenthesis,  391,  397 
Jones,  Frances,  205,  229 
Jones,  Henry  Arthur: 
Bibliographical  studies, 
343 ;  Michael  and  his  Lost 
Angel,  342 

Johnson,  Ben,  7,  175-7, 
198,  212,  313;  The 
Alchemist,  176,  223; 
Bartholomew  Fair,  175; 
Cary-Morison  Ode,  245; 
Elegies,  198;  Epitaph  of 
Elizabeth,  L.H.,  198;  The 
New  Inn,  176;  On  my 
First  Sonne,  198,  401; 
Pleasure  Reconciled  to 
Virtue,  177;  The 
Poetaster,  175;  A  Speech 
according  to  Horace,  198; 
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Timber,  198;  To  his 
Muse,  198;  To  Penshurst, 
198;  Volpone,  176 
Jordan,  Thomas,  236 
Jordan  Family,  The,  236 
Journalism,  13,  333,  345; 

see  also  Press,  The 
Journals,  Author 
Newsletters  and,  19;  see 
also  Periodicals 
Joyce,  James,  312,  347-8, 
350,  353,  355,  367-71, 
405,  447,  457;  The 
Dubliners,  319,  352, 

369- 70;  Exiles,  369; 
Finnegan’s  Wake,  368, 

370- 1;  Letter  to  Harriet 
Weaver,  370;  A  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man,  369-70;  Ulysses, 
347,  352,  368-71,  447, 
454 

Joyne,  John,  225 
Judgement  Day  II,  72 
Judoc  the  Obscure,  1 1 1 
Julian  of  Norwich,  91; 
Revelations  of  Divine 
Love,  92 

Junius  -.Letters,  259 
Junius  XI,  72 
Junius  Manuscript,  The, 
67-  72-3 

Juvenal’s  Satires,  227 
Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  The, 
415 


Kafka,  Franz,  6,  350;  The 
Castle,  14;  Kalender  of 
Sheepehardes,  The,  182 
Kaminsky,  Alice  T.:  George 
Henry  Lewes  as  Literary 
Critic,  328 

Kant,  Immanuel,  328 
Katherine  and  Petruchio, 
136 

Kavanagh,  Patrick:  The 
Great  Hunger,  398; 
Lough  Derg,  392 
Keats.John,  214,  266,274, 
277-7 ,  305;  Endymion, 
278;  The  Eve  of  St  Agnes, 
278;  The  Fall  of 
Hyperion,  277 ; 
Hyperion,  277;  I  Stood 
Tiptoe,  424;  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn,  221 ;  Ode  to 
a  Nightingale,  211 ;  Sleep 
and  Poetry,  424;  To 
Autumn,  211 ;  To  My 
Brother  George,  424; 
When  I  have  fears,  277 


Keble,  John:  The  Christian 
Year,  328 

Kegan  Paul,  (Publisher), 
304 

Kelmscott  Chaucer,  The, 
336 

Kemble,  Charles: 
Adaptations  of 
Shakespears ,  136 
Kemble,  John  Philip: 

Promptbooks,  136 
Kempe,  Margery,  93 
Keneally,  Thomas,  371 
Kennelly,  Brendan,  353, 
398 

Kenney,  James,  290 
Kennings,  see  Riddles  and 
Kennings 

Kentish-Frisian  Cultural 
Contacts,  61 

Kentish  Independent,  The, 
297 

Kerouac,  Jack,  434 
Kersey,  John,  35 
Kersey,  Ken,  416 
Kierkegaard,  Spren  Aabye, 
348 

Killigrew,  Anne,  227 
Killigrew,  Thomas,  224 
Killigrew,  Sir  William :  Love 
and  Friendship ,  236; 
Selindra,  236 
King,  (Publisher),  304 
King,  William:  The  Art  of 
Cookery,  198 
King  and  Court  in  the 
Renaissance,  122-3 
Kingman,  Philip,  176 
Kingman’s  Company  at 
Strasburg,  176 
Kings,  The  Book  of,  131 
Kingsley,  Charles,  320; 

Alton  Locke,  321 
Kinsella,  Thomas:  Notes 
from  the  Land  of  the 
Dead  and  other  Poems, 
398;  One,  398;  A 
Technical  Supplement, 
398 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  14, 
320-1,  346,  351;  Ballad 
of  East  and  West,  301; 
Dramatic  monologues, 
301;  Love  in  the  Valley, 
301;  The  Supplication  of 
Keir  Cross,  Missionary , 
301 

Kipling  Family,  The,  320 
Knevet,  Ralph,  201 
Knowledge  and  Truth,  47-8 
Knowles,  John,  29 
Knox,  John,  89 


Koteliansky,  S.S.:  Letters 
from  Jessie  Chambers, 
373 

Kyd,  Thomas,  173-4;  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,  174 
Kyle,  Barry,  129-30 
Kyoto,  Doshisha  Women’s 
College  at,  212 

LARSP,  see  Language 
Assessment  Remediation 
and  Screening  Procedure 
La  Fontaine,  Jean  de: 

Contes  et  Nouvelles,  22-3 
Laeceboc:  Charm,  74 
Lamb,  Charles,  223-4,  288; 
April  Fool’s  Day,  288; 
Children’s  literature,  288; 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
(with  Mary),  136,  288 
Lamb,  Mary:  Tales  from 
Shakespeare  (with 
Charles),  136,  288 
Lamming,  George,  354; 
Natives  of  My  Person, 
371;  Water  with  Berries, 
371 

Lamont,  Florence:  Letters 
from  Masefield,  399 
Land  Exchanges  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England, 
59-60 

Landor,  Walter  Savage: 
Criticism,  290;  Gebir 
(Preface),  290 
Landscape  Poetry,  197 
Landscapes,  see  Gardens 
and  Landscapes 
Lane,  Ralph:  Discourse, 
183 

Langbaum,  Robert,  280; 
The  Poetry  of  Experience, 
324 

Langland,  William:  Piers 
Plowman  (attr),  5,  7,  14, 
79,  84-6 

Language  and  Linguistics, 
29-54  62;  And 
disadvantage,  52;  And 
feminism,  36;  And 
interpretation,  62;  And 
liberty,  54;  And 
responsibility,  54;  And 
social  psychology ,  53; 
And  society  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  78;  And  the 
transcendentalists ,  415, 
423;  An  atlas  of  English 
sounds,  31 ; 
Bibliographical  studies, 
25-6,  41-2,  48; 
Bilingualism,  52-3; 
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Chaucer’s,  104;  Capacity 
for ,  43;  Children’s,  51-3; 
Communication,  43, 

52-3;  Comparative 
studies,  40-1; 
Contemporary  English, 
43;  Conversation  and 
discourse,  41,  43,  48, 

5 1- 3;  Descriptive  studies, 
42;  Dialects,  30-1,  39, 

52- 3;  Dictionaries,  35-6; 
Disadvantage  and 
disability,  51-2; 
Dissertations,  42;  An 
Ethnography  of  speaking 
at  Fort  Chipewyan, 
Alberta,  53;  For  teachers, 
41, 52—3;  General  studies , 
25-8;  History,  26-30; 
Human,  43;  Linguistic 
convergence,  53; 
Linguistic  theory,  41-50; 
Literacy,  50,  77-8; 
Literary,  40,  104;  Middle 
English,  26,30,32,34-5, 

38- 9,  80,  91;  Modern 
English,  42;  Of  allegory , 
188,  257;  Of  fiction,  350; 
Of  mystical  experience , 
91-2;  Of  war  literature, 
345;  Old  English,  32, 
34-5,  37,  39,  55,  60-1; 
Personal  and  nicknames , 

39- 40;  Place-names, 
38—9,  56;  Pronunciation 
and  intonation,  50; 
Research,  26,  37;  Speech 
acts  theory,  48; 
Translation,  28; 
Universal,  89; 
Vocabulary,  35-8,  60-1; 
V/ord  geography ,  30-1; 
see  also  under  region  of 
origin,  and  all  technical 
terms  and  specific  authors 

Language  Acquisition,  51-2 
Language  Assessment 
Remediation  and 
Screening  Procedure, 
51-3 

Language  Behaviour,  41 
Language  Change,  43 
Language  Disability,  51 
Language  Teaching,  41 
Language  Variety,  43 
Language  in 

Seventeenth-Century 
England,  29 

Languages  of  Scotland,  27, 
89 

Languedoc,  Shakespearean 
Productions  in,  131 


Lanier,  Sidney,  418 
Larkin,  Philip,  205,  390, 
398;  The  North  Ship,  398 
Late  Medieval  Thought,  97 
Late  Middle  English 
Manual  of  Theology,  95 
Latin  Literature,  117 
Latin  Poetry,  192 
Laughter  in  Jacobean 
Tragedy,  174 
Laurence,  Margaret:  The 
Diviners,  371 
Lavin,  Mary,  353,  371;  A 
Family  Likeness,  371; 
Happiness,  371 
Lavoisier,  Antoine 
Laurent,  244,  288 
Lawrence,  D.H.:  6-7,  11, 
348-51,  354-5,  363^4, 
371-4;  Bibliographical 
studies,  2>13\Birds,  Beasts 
and  Flowers,  373;  The 
Fox,  374;  Kangaroo, 

373;  Last  Poems,  373; 
Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover, 
373;  Letters,  371-2;  The 
Lost  Girl,  374;  The 
Plumed  Serpent,  354, 
373;  The  Princess,  374; 
The  Rainbow,  349, 
S12—A-,  Snake,  374;  Sons 
and  Lovers,  372-4;  The 
White  Peacock,  373; 
Women  in  Love,  374, 424 
Lawrence,  T.E.,  14,  322, 
351 

Lawrence  of  Arabia,  see 
Lawrence,  T.E. 

Lazamon,  75;  Brut,  82,  86 
Le  Carre,  John,  14,  351 
Le  Fanu,  Joseph  Sheridan, 
307,  353 

Le  Guin,  Ursula,  11 
Le  Sage,  Alain  Rene:  Gil 
Bias,  12 
Lead,  Jane,  293 
Leakes  Family,  The,  220 
Lear,  Edward,  22,  301; 
Musical  settings  for 
Tennyson’s  poems,  305 
Leavis,  F.R.,  15,  322^4 
Lectures  and  Speakers,  A 
Directory  of,  4 
Lee,  Nathaniel:  Gloriana, 
234;  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,  234;  Mithridates, 
224 

Lee,  Vernon,  322 
Left-Wing  Poets,  399 
Legenda  A  urea,  94 
Leigh  Hunt,  see  Hunt, 
James  Henry  Leigh 


Leighton,  Frederic,  Lord, 
337;  Illustrations  for 
‘Romola’,  316 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  329 
Lessing,  Doris,  346,  354, 
374-5;  Briefing  for  a 
Descent  into  Hell ,  375; 
The  Four-Gated  City, 
355;  The  Grass  is  Singing, 
374-5 ;  The  Martha  Quest 
quintet,  375;  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Survivor, 

374— 5;  The  Summer 
Before  The  Dark,  375 

Letter  of  Aid  helm  to  King 
Aid  frith,  57 
Letter  of  Alexander  to 
Aristotle,  93 
Letters  of  Junius,  259 
Levertov,  Denise,  293 
Levi,  Peter,  398 
Lewes,  George  Henry,  17, 
328;  Bibliographical 
studies,  328; 
Contributions  to  ‘Nature’ , 
328;  Criticism,  328; 
Letters  on  Kant,  328; 
Note  on 

Eighteenth-Century 
biological  observations, 
328 ;  Review  of  lectures  by 
a  German  phvsiologist, 
328 

Lewis,  C.  Day,  see 
Day-Lewis,  C. 

Lewis,  C.S.,  345,  350, 

375- 6;  Letters  to 
Greeves,  375-6;  Science 
fiction,  375;  The 
Screwtape  Letters,  375; 
Till  We  Have  Faces,  375 

Lewis,  Mathew  G.,  280-1; 

The  Monk,  263,  281 
Lewis,  Percy  Wyndham, 
376;  Collected  Poems  and 
Plays,  398;  Enemy  of  the 
Stars,  398,  The  Ideal 
Giant,  398;  One-Way 
Song,  398;  Physics  of  the 
Not-Self,  398;  Tarr,  376 
Lewis,  Saunders,  398 
Lexicology,  43 
Liber  Monstrorum,  57-8 
Liberal,  The,  275-6 
Liberator,  The,  436 
Literary  Landscapes,  16, 
318 

Liberal  Arts  and  Chaucer, 
The,  113 

Liberal  Individualism  in 
America,  415 
Liberty  and  Language,  54 
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Light  and  Darkness  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Thought 
and  Writing,  62 
Lille,  Alan  of,  see  Alan  of 
Lille 

Lillo,  George:  The  London 
Merchant ,  254 
Lincoln  Cathedral  Library, 
17 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
(Theatre),  222 
Lindegren,  Erik,  6 
Lindisfarne  Gospels,  The, 
30,  37,  61 

Linguistic  Society  of 
America,  The,  26,  30 
Linguistics,  see  Language 
and  Linguistics 
Linlithgow  Interlude  of 
1540,  89 

Literacy,  50,  77-8 
Literary  Criticism,  6,  11, 
15,  20-1,  62,  109,  277, 
346;  Aesthetic,  321; 
American ,  418,  433 — 4; 
And  theatre  history,  341; 
Comparative,  5;  the 
cultural  critics,  322-3; 
Eighteenth-Century ,  225, 
243,  254-5;  The  higher 
criticism  and  Hardy,  300; 
Nineteenth-Century ,  290, 
320-3;  Of ‘Penny 
Dreadfuls’ ,  333;  Of 
science  fiction ,  11-12; 
Restoration,  225; 
Reviewing ,  254-5; 

Scribes  as  Chaucer’s 
critics,  104;  Shakespeare , 
137-51; 

Twentieth-Century , 
345-6,  396,  405' 

Literary  Landscapes,  16, 
104,  245,  300,  318, 354 
Literary  Language,  40,  104 
Literary  Natural  History, 
323, 414 

Literary  Politics  of 
Afro-American 
Magazines,  435-6 
Literary  Semantics,  40 
Literature:  Aestheticism, 
183,  321-2;  Allegories, 
14,  104,  114,  188,  191; 
And  John  Knox,  89;  And 
liturgy,  79,  85,  199;  And 
Neo-classism ,  242;  And 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  294-5, 
303, 323, 328, 332, 343; 
As  a  Bible,  211;  The 
Baroque  in,  220;  The 
Bible  as,  194,  211 ;  A 


communicative  theory  of, 
348-9;  Comparative , 

5-6;  Crisis  and  responses 
in,  351;  ‘ Decadence ’  in, 
322;  ‘Dissent’  in,  79; 
Heroic  virtue  in,  351; 
General  bibliographical 
studies,  16-22;  Images 
and  Ideas  in  the 
Renaissance,  186,  215; 
Influence  on  Voltaire, 
243;  Literary  natural 
history,  323;  Literary 
research,  15;  Marriage 
and  women’s  rights  in, 
107,  111-12,  141,  218, 
223,  315,  320; 
Microcosmic  themes  to 
express  experience ,  243; 
Of  the  Western  Front, 
351-2;  Piracies  and  false 
translations,  260; 
Pornographic,  obscene 
and  bawdy,  220;  The 
royal  stanza,  88,  103; 
Sexual  inefficiency  in, 
103;  The  sublime  in,  289; 
The  theme  of  regression 
in,  435;  Time  and  space 
in,  245;  Who  was  Who  in 
Literature  ( 1906 — 1934), 
346;  see  also  under 
country  of  origin;  period; 
type  o  f  literature  e.g. 
Victorian 

Literature  in  the  English 
Language  from  1940  to 
1970,  A  Dictionary  of,  1 
Lithographs  of  ‘Vanity 
Fair’,  332 

Little  Review,  The,  440 
Liturgy  and  Literature,  79, 
85,  199 

Liverpool  Academy,  The, 
337 

Llorca,  Denis,  131 
Loan-Words,  38,  91 
Local-Colour  Writers,  The, 
428-9 

Locke,  John,  239 — 40 ; 

Correspondence,  240 
Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  280 
Lockridge,  Ross:  Raintree 
County,  455 
Lodge,  David,  346 
Logic  in  Puritan  Sermons, 
194 

London, Jack,  418 
London,  Victorian,  335, 
341 

London  Fortune  Theatre  in 
Gdansk,  The,  134 


London  Map-Sellers 
(1660-1720),  240 
London  Shows  and 
Exhibitions 
(1660-1862),  244 
London  Stage,  The, 
(1660-1800),  253 
Longley,  Michael,  390 
Loricas  and  Missals,  74,  80 
Lost  Books  of  Tudor 
England,  121 
Lotario  dei  Segni  (Pope 
Innocent  III):  De  Miseria 
Condicionis  Humane, 

107 

Lounger,  The,  255 
Louys,  Pierre:  Letters  from 
John  Gray,  298 
Love,  Allegories  of,  14, 

104,  114 

Love,  Medieval  View  of 
Secrecy  in  ,109,  116 
Love  and  Marriage  in 
English  Comedy 
(1690-1720),  223 
Love-Treatises,  5 
Lovelace,  Richard,  202 
Lowell,  Amy,  420 
Lowell,  Robert,  401,  418, 
434,  441;  Day  by  Day, 
441;  Death  by  Cancer, 
441;  Imitations,  441;  In 
Memory  of  Arthur 
Winslow,  441;  Life 
Studies,  441 

Lowland  Scottish  Saints,  89 
Lowry,  Malcolm,  346,  354; 
Dark  as  the  Grave 
Wherein  My  Friend  is 
Laid,  376;  October  Ferry 
to  Gabriola,  376;  Under 
the  Volcano,  354 
Lowy,  Simon:  Melusine  and 
the  Nigredo,  391 
Lucian  of  Samosata:  True 
History,  1 1 

Lucidus  and  Dubius,  96 
Lyall,  William  Rose,  332 
Lydgate,  John,  108,  173; 
Fall  of  Princes,  88;  Siege 
of  Thebes,  109 
Lyrical  Positivism,  248 
Lyrics,  Middle  English, 
89-90 

Lytton,  Edward  George 
Earle  Lytton  Bulwer, 
Lord,  294 

McCarthy,  Mary,  435 
MacDiarmid,  Hugh: 
Bibliographical  studies, 
398;  Complete  Poems,  399 
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Macdonald,  Ross,  445 
McEnery,  John,  131 
McGahern,  John,  353;  The 
Dark ,  376 

MacLennan,  Hugh:  The 
Precipice,  376" 
MacMillan,  Alexander, 
(Publisher),  304 
MacNeice,  Louis:  Collected 
Poems,  399; 

Translations ,  399 
Macaulay,  Thomas 
Babington,  Lord: 
Shakespeare  criticism, 

141 

Machaut,  Guillaume  de, 
104, 119 

Macky,  John,  255 
Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  340 
Maddow,  Ben:  Screenplay 
of  Faulkner's  ‘Intruder  in 
the  Dust’ ,  447 
Madness  in  the  Feminist 
Novel,  355 

Magazines,  see  Periodicals 
Magic,  see  Witchcraft  and 
Magic 

Mailer,  Norman,  6,  351, 
434-5,  452; 
Advertisements  for 
Myself,  452 
Makow,  Henry:  Letters 
from  Grove,  366 
Malatesti,  Antonio:  La 
Tina,  211 

Malaysian  Literature  in 
English,  345 
Maldon,  see  Battle  of 
Maldon,  The 

Mallarme,  Stephane,  404, 
440 

Maiiock,  W.H.,  322 
Malory,  Sir  Thomas:  Morte 
Darthur,  90-1 ;  Tale  of  Sir 
Tristram,  91 
Mammata,  396 
Mandel’stam,  Osip 
Emilievich,  395 
Mandeville’s  Travels  (Czech 
version),  92 

Manfred,  Frederick,  445 
Mankind,  96 

Mann,  Thomas,  5,  21,  347, 
351-2,  434; 
Buddenbrooks,  349 
Manning,  Frederic:  Letters 
to  Fairfax ,  377 
Mannyng,  Robert: 

Handlyng  Synne,  90 
Mansfield,  Katharine,  377 
Manual  of  Theology  for  Lay 
People,  A,  95 


Manuscript  Club,  The,  341 

Manuscripts:  Douai,  224; 
Illuminated,  19,  80,  82, 
96;  Junius,  67-8,  72-3; 
Of  Chaucer,  106-7,  117; 
Old  English,  37,  59,  61, 
64,  74 

Map-Sellers  in  London 
(1660-1720),  240 

Marais,  Jean,  131 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  173, 
189;  Dr  Faustus ,  174; 
Edward  II,  139;  Elegies, 
189;  Hero  and  Leander, 
189 

Marprelate,  Martin,  217 

Marquez,  Gabriel  Garcia, 
349 

Marriage:  In  Chaucer,  107, 
11 1-12; In  Dickens,  315; 
In  English  Comedy 
( 1690-1720 ),  223;  In 
Gissing,  320;  In  Milton, 
218;  In  Seventh-Century 
England ,  56;  In 
Shakespeare ,  141 

Married  Women’s  Property 
L4w,  338 

Marston,  John:  Antonio’s 
Revenge,  174 

Martin,  Paul:  Photographs 
of  Victorian  London, 
334-5 

Martineau,  Harriet: 
Correspondence  with 
EBB,  297 

Marvell,  Andrew,  204-5, 
229;  Clarendon’s 
House-Warming  (with 
others),  229; 
Correspondence  with  the 
Thompson  brothers,  229; 
A  Dialogue  between  Two 
Horses,  229;  Enough  and 
leave  the  rest  to  fame,  205 ; 
Epitaph  on  — ,  229;  A 
Horatian  Ode,  205;  The 
King’s  Vows  (with 
others),  229;  Last 
Instructions  to  a  Painter, 
220;  A  Latin  address  to 
the  Portuguese 
Ambassador  in  London, 
229;  Letters,  229;  The 
Nymph  Complaining  for 
the  Death  of  Her  Fawn, 
205,  356;  The  Rehearsal 
Transpros’d,  217,  229; 
To  His  Coy  Mistress,  15; 
Upon  Appleton  House, 
197 

Marx,  Groucho,  345 


Marx,  Karl,  278 
Marxism  in  Shakespeare, 
144-5 

Mary  Magdalene,  99 
Masefield,  John,  346,  399; 
Letters  to  Florence 
Lamont,  399 

Masks  in  Poetry,  The  Use 
of,  247,  294 

Masques,  176-7,  212,  215 
Massinger,  Philip:  Elegy  on 
Sir  Warham  St  Leger,  1 97 
Master  Index  of  Theatre, 
Film  and  Television 
Biographies,  A,  20 
Masterman,  C.F.G.,  335 
Masters,  John,  354 
Matheolus:  Lamentations, 
111 

Mather,  Cotton,  414,  421 
Mathers,  Peter:  The  Wort 
Papers,  377 

Mattews,  Lucia  Elizabeth, 
see  Vestris,  Madame 
Maturin,  Charles  Robert, 
281,  307;  Melmoth,  the 
Wanderer,  281 
Maugham,  W.  Somerset, 
377 

Maunsell,  Andrew: 

Catalogue,  121 
Maurice,  F.D.,  337 
May,  Thomas:  Neptune  to 
King  Charles,  202 
Mayhew,  Henry,  335; 
Articles  in  the  ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ ,  333 
Mayo,  William  Starbuck: 
The  Berber,  424; 
Kaloolah,  424;  Never 
Again,  424;  Romance 
Dust,  424 

Meaning  and  Expression, 
47,  48 
Medals,  334 
Medical  Journals,  341 
Medicine:  In  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  180;  Medieval, 
74,  112;  Victorian,  341 
Medieval  Christianity,  56, 
62 

Medieval  Comic  Traditions, 
96 

Medieval  Culture,  56 
Medieval  Dialogues,  36,  73, 
95-6 

Medieval  Drama,  22, 
95-100 

Medieval  England,  The 
Fool  in,  96 

Medieval  England,  Prayer 
and  Meditation  in,  94 
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Medieval  English  Mystery 
Cycles,  96 

Medieval  English  Stage, 
The,  98 

Medieval  Food  and 
Cooking,  109 

Medieval  French  Religious 
Drama,  10 

Medieval  Irony,  88,  103 
Medieval  Headwear,  109 
Medieval  Literature,  80, 
104,  111-12 

Medieval  Medicine,  74, 112 
Medieval  Narrative,  67 
Medieval  Revival,  The, 

332 

Medieval  Romances,  5,  69, 
80,  86-7,  103 
Medieval  Scotland, 
Chivalry,  in,  89 
Medieval  Sermons,  7, 
79-80,  94 

Medieval  Settlement,  55-6, 
59 

Medieval  Society,  116 
Medieval  View  of  Secrecy 
in  Love,  109,  1 16 
Medieval,  see  also  Middle 
Ages;  Middle  English  — ; 
Old  English — 
Meditation,  see  Prayer  and 
Meditation 

Melodrama  and  Myth,  5, 
342 

Melville,  Herman,  348-9, 
413,  414,  416,  424-6, 
434;  The  Bell-Tower, 
426;  Benito  Cereno ,  426; 
Billy  Budd,  425;  Clarel, 
426;  The  Confidence 
Man,  14, 352, 426;  Moby 
Dick,  413,  425-6;  Pierre, 
415,  425;  Redburn, 
425-6;  Typee,  425; 
White-Jacket,  425 
Melville,  Malcolm,  425 
Memoriale  Credencium ,  95 
Memory  and  Written 
Record,  77-8 
Mercer,  David,  406 
Meredith,  George,  307 
Merimee,  Propser,  341 
Mesopotamian  Epic 
Literature,  8 
Metrical  Psalter,  The,  72 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
The,  331 

Mexico,  The  Fictional 
Landscape  of,  354 
Meynell,  Alice,  358 
Michel,  Dan:  Ayenbite  of 
Inwyt,  94 


Microcosm  and 

Macrocosm,  The  Theme 
of,  195,  197,  243 
Middle  Ages,  A 
Bibliography  on,  79-80 
Middle  Ages,  Decline  of,  78 
Middle  Ages,  Language  and 
Society  in,  78 
Middle  Ages,  see  also 
Medieval — ;  Middle 
English — ;  Old  English — 
Middle  English,  26,  30,  32, 
34-5,  38-9,  80,  91 
Middle  English  Alliterative 
Verse,  63,  79 

Middle  English  Bible,  The, 
30,  93 

Middle  English  Dictionary, 
A,  35,  38,  92 
Middle  English  Drama, 
95-100 

Middle  English 
Euphemisms,  61 
Middle  English  Letter  by 
Alexander,  93 
Middle  English  Literature, 
77-100 

Middle  English  Manual  of 
Theology,  A,  95 
Middle  English  Nicknames, 
39,  79 

Middle  English  Lyrics, 
89-90 

Middle  English  Poetry,  63, 
80-90,  94 

Middle  English  Prayers,  96 
Middle  English  Prose,  90-5 
Middle  English  Prose 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  94 
Middle  English  Scholarship 
Problems,  79 

Middle  English  Sermons,  7, 
79-82,  91,  94 
Middle  English 
Vocabulary,  30,  38,  83, 
91,  93 

Middle  English — ,  see  also 
Medieval — ;  Middle  Ages 
Middle  Scots,  89 
Middle  Scots  Poetry,  88-90 
Middleton,  Thomas:  The 
Changeling  (with 
Rowley),  5,  175;  Women 
Beware  Women,  175 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  322,  328 
Millais,  Sir  John  Everett, 
337;  The  Blind  Girl,  337 
Millay,  Edna  St  Vincent, 
293 

Miller,  Arthur: 
Bibliographical  studies 
and  criticism,  459 


Miller,  Henry,  434;  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  455 
Millins,  Sarah:  God’s 
Stepchildren,  374 
Mills,  Paul,  390 
Milton,  John,  206,  209-18, 
414;  L’ Allegro,  212; 
Artis  Logicae,  218; 
Bibliographical  studies, 
17,  211;  Comus,  212-13; 
De  doctrina  Christiana, 
218;  An  Epitaph  on  the 
Marchioness  of 
Winchester,  212;  In 
Quintum  Novembris, 

212;  Lycidas,  159, 

209- 10,  212-13;  On  the 
Morning  of  Christ’s 
Nativity,  212;  On 
Shakespeare,  212; 
Paradise  Lose,  116,  204, 

210- 11,  213-16,  218, 
227;  Paradise  Regained, 
210,  214,  216;  II 
Penseroso,  212;  Prose, 
217-18;  Samson 
Agonistes,  209-10,  212, 
216-17;  Secon  d  Defence , 
218;  Sonnets,  213 

Milton  Centre  of  Japan, 
The,  212 

Milton  Encyclopedia,  A, 
211 

Milton  Window  in  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
The,  211 

Mirk,  John:  Septuagesima 
sermon,  83,  94 
Mirror,  The,  255 
Missals  and  Loricas,  74,  80 
Mississippi  Writers,  416 
Mock  Epics  in  Chaucer,  116 
Mock-Autobiography,  435 
Modern  American  Drama, 
22 

Modern  ‘anti-novel’.  The, 
346 

Modern  Criticism,  295-6, 
405 

Modern  English,  42 
Modern  English  Drama, 
22 

Modern  European  Drama, 

22 

Modern  Fiction,  346-8, 
350, 352 

Modern  War  Literature, 
202 

Modern,  see  also 
Contemporary — ; 
Twentieth-Century — 
Moliere,  247 
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Momaday,  N.  Scott,  417; 
House  Made  of  Dawn 
435 

Monk,  Henry  Westworth, 
337 

Monologues,  7,  119 
Monsters  portrayed  in 
Films,  285 

Montague,  John:  The 
Northern  Gate,  399 
Monteith,  Robert,  305 
Moore,  Albert,  337 
Moore,  George,  322,  353, 
377,  408;  Celibates,  370; 
Criticism,  319;  The  Lake, 
319;  The  Untilled  Field, 
319;  Vain  Glory ,  370 
Moore,  Marianne,  293 
Moore,  Thomas:  Life  of 
Byron,  275 
Morality  Plays,  99 
More,  Sir  Thomas: 
Concerning  Heresies, 
122;  Dialogues,  122;  Of 
Comfort,  122;  Utopia, 
11,  121-2 

Morgenstern,  Christian,  22 
Morley,  John,  325 
Morning  Chronicle,  The, 
332-3 

Morphology,  34-5,  42-5 
Morris,  William,  301-2, 
322;  The  Defence  of 
Guenevere,  302;  The 
Earthly  Paradise,  301; 
Letter  to  Swinburne ,  302; 
News  from  Nowhere, 
328;  The  Story  of  the 
Glittering  Plain,  328; 
Tune  of  Seven  Towers, 
302;  The  Well  at  the 
World’s  End,  328 
Morrison,  Arthur,  320 
Mortality,  see  Death 
Morte  Arthure,  81,  86,  90 
Mortimer,  Penelope:  About 
Time,  377 

Motion  Pictures,  see  Film 
Motley,  Willard:  Diaries, 
446 

Moxon,  (Publisher),  304 
Muir,  Edwin,  399 
Mulatto  in  American 
Fiction,  The,  417 
Muld  Sacke,  193 
Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield, 
Earl  of:  Essay  on  Satire, 
225 

Multivalence  in  the  Modern 
Novel,  347-8 
Munby,  Arthur  Joseph: 
Women’s  Rights,  338 


Munro,  Alice:  Lives  of  Girls 
and  Women,  377 
Murdoch,  Iris,  346,  349, 
377-8;  The  Black  Prince, 
377;  A  Fairly 
Honourable  Defeat,  377; 
The  Sea,  The  Sea,  377 
Murphy,  Arthur:  The  Way 
to  Keep  Him,  254 
Murphy,  Richard,  400 
Murry,  John  Middleton,  377 
Music:  And  Hardy,  318; 
And  the  Romantics,  267; 
And  Thackeray ,  309; 
And  Wordsworth,  271; 
The  art  of  sacred  song, 
211;  In  the  Age  of 
Chaucer,  104;  In  the 
Early  Tudor  Court ,  122; 
In  the  Restoration  theatre, 
236;  Opera,  337 ;  see  also 
Songs 

Music  Hall,  342 
Mussolini,  Benito,  440 
Myers,  F.H.,  322 
Mysterious  Stranger  in 
American  Fiction,  The, 
416 

Mystical  Experience  in 
Fourteenth-Century 
Language,  91-2 
Mystery  Plays,  96,  99 
Myth  and  Melodrama,  5, 
342 

Myth  of  Restoration  Style 
Shift,  The,  225 

NT,  see  National  Theatres, 
The 

N-Town  Cycle  Plays,  The, 
97—8 

Nabokov,  Vladimir,  349, 
455 — 6;  Invitation  to  a 
Beheading,  455;  Pale 
Fire,  434 

Naipaul,  V.S.,  354,  378-9; 
Bibliographical  studies, 
378;  Guerillas,  378-9;  A 
House  for  Mr  Biswas, 
378;  The  Loss  of  El 
Dorado,  378;  The  Mimic 
Men,  378;  Mr  Stone  and 
the  Knight’s  Companion, 
378;  The  Mystic  Masseur, 
378 

Name-studies,  38 — 40 
Names  and  Dialect 
Boundaries,  39 
Narayan,  R.K.,  345,  354 
Nashe,  Thomas:  Adieu, 
Farewell  Earths  Blisse, 
191 


National  Library  of 
Scotland,  The,  326 
National  Theatres,  The, 
130,  406 

Natural  History  as 
Literature,  323,  414 
Naturalism,  322,  418 
Naturalists,  414 
Nature.  328 
Negro  Digest,  436 
Nelligan,  Kate,  125,  131 
Neo-Classicism  and 
Literature,  242 
Neo-Latin  Poetry,  191 
Nettle,  John  129 
New  England  Place-Names, 
39 

New  York  City, 
Shakespearean 
Productions  at,  130 
New  Zealand  Fiction,  353 
Newman,  John  Henry, 
Cardinal:  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius,  300;  A 
Grammar  of  Assent,  328; 
Parochial  sermons,  328 
Newman  Brothers,  The, 321 
News-Agencies,  13 
Newsletters,  19 
Newspapers:  Briggs’  letters 
to,  415;  Canadian,  25; 
History,  13 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  240 
Nibelungenlied,  The,  8 
Nichols,  Peter,  406 
Nicknames,  39,  79 
Nicodemus,  Gospel  of,  94 
Nicoll,  Allardyce,  219 
Nietzsche,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  5 
Nineteenth-Century 
Attitudes  to  Sexuality, 
339 

Nineteenth-Century 
Bibliographical  Studies, 
320 

Nineteenth-Century  Boy’s 
Literature,  333 
Nineteenth-Century 
Criticism,  290,  320-3 
Nineteenth-Century 
Culture,  324 
Nineteenth-Century 
Decadence,  322 
Nineteenth-Century 
Drama,  294,  341^1,  432 
Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction,  280-6,  306-20, 
347,  412-18 
Nineteenth-Century 
Literature,  265-344, 
411-31 
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Nineteenth-Century 
Poetry,  265-80, 

293-306,  418-20 
Nineteenth-Century  Press, 
The,  13 

Nineteenth-Century  Prose, 
386-91,  320^*1,  421-32 
Nineteenth-Century 
Religious  Conscience, 

The,  339 

Nineteenth-Century 
Secularisation,  340 
Nineteenth-Century 
Theatre,  342 
Nineteenth-Century 
Woman,  The,  337-9 
Nineteenth  Century,  see 
also  Victorian 
Ninth-Century  England,  58 
Noah,  67,  98 
Noli  Me  Tangere,  84 
Nominalism  in  the  Chester 
Cycle,  97 
Non-Conformist 

Conscience,  The,  339 
Non-cycle  Plays,  95, 

99-100 

Nonce  Words  used  by 
Chaucer,  40,  104 
Nonfiction,  A 

Bibliobiographical  Guide 
to  Current,  345 
Nonfiction,  see  also  Prose 
Nonsense  Prose,  22 
Nonsense  Verse,  22 
Norman  Conquest,  The,  58 
Norris,  Frank,  418,  432 
Northcliffe,  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  Lord,  13 
Northern  Mothers  Blessing, 
The ,  193 

Northumberland  Circle, 
The,  196 

Northumbrian  Christianity, 
57 

Norwich,  Julian  of,  see 
Julian  of  Norwich 
Norwich  Mystery  Plays,  99 
Notting  Hill,  Chesterton’s, 
359 

Novel,  The,  see  Fiction 
Numismatic  Evidence  for 
Personal  Names,  39 
Nuns’  Clothing,  Old 
English  Words  for,  61 

O.E.D.,see  Oxford  English 
Dictionary 
O.U.P.,  see  Oxford 
University  Press 
Oates,  Joyce  Carol,  455-6; 
The  Assassins,  456 


Oates,  Titus:  True  Narrative 
of  the  Horrid  Plot,  225 
Obscene  Literature,  220 
Observer,  The,  14 
Observer-Hero  Narrative, 
434 

O’Casey,  Sean,  352,  408 
Bibliographical  studies  in 
Germany,  408;  Letters, 
408;  Stage  and  radio 
productions  in  Germany, 
408 

Occult  Philosophy  in  the 
Elizabethan  Age,  181 
Occupation  and  Idleness,  96 
O’Connor,  Flannery,  416 
O’Connor,  Frank 

(pseudonym  of  Michael 
O’Donovan),  353 
O’Donovan,  Michael,  see 
O'Connor,  Frank 
O’Faolain,  Sean,  353 
O’Hara,  Frank,  442 
Old  English,  32,  34-5,  37, 
39,  55,  60-1 

Old  English  Bibliography, 26 
Old  English  Charms,  74,  80 
Old  English  Civilisation,  55 
Old  English  Dialogues,  36, 
73 

Old  English  Dictionaries 
and  Thesauri,  60 
Old  English  Elegies,  64,  69 
Old  English  Euphemisms, 
61 

Old  English  Herbarium, 
An,  74 

Old  English  Homilies,  30, 
73-5 

Old  English  Letter  by 
Aldhelm,  57 
Old  English  Literature, 

55- 75 

Old  English  Manuscripts, 
37,  61,  64,  74,  80 
Old  English  Metaphors, 
63-1 

Old  English  Metrical 
Psalter,  72 

Old  English  Missals,  74 
Old  English  Poetry,  41,  57, 
60,  63,-72 

Old  English  Prose,  34, 

56- 7,  72-5 

Old  English  Riddles  and 
Kennings,  58,  62,  69 
Old  English  Texts,  26, 
61-2,  73 

Old  English  Thesaurus,  An, 
60,  73 

Old  English  Vocabulary, 
37,  60-1,  73,  75 


Old  English  Vocabulary, 

37,  60-1,  73,  75 
Old  English,  see  also 
Anglo-Saxon — ; 

Medieval — 

Old  Vic,  The,  130 
Oldcastle  -  Falstaff 
Problem,  The,  146-7 
Oldham,  John,  227,  230 
Oliphant,  Mrs  Margaret: 

Salem  Chapel,  316 
Olivier,  Laurence  Kerr, 
Lord,  153 

Olson,  Charles:  The 
Maximus  Poems,  443 
Omai,  (Pacific  Envoy),  244 
O’Neill,  Eugene,  434, 
457-8;  Ah,  Wilderness!, 
458;  Bound  East  for 
Cardiff,  17;  The  Iceman 
Cometh,  458 ’,  Long  Day’s 
Journey  Into  Night,  458 
Onomastics,  38 
Onslow,  Arthur:  Anecdote 
on  Shafterbury’s  religious 
views,  239 
Opera,  The,  337 
Oral  Poetry,  8 
Oral  Story-Telling  in 
Gaelic,  353 
Oregon  Shakespeare 
Festival,  The,  131 
Orfeo,  Sir,  86 
Orford,  Horace  Walpole, 
Earl  of,  see  Walpole 
Horace,  Earl  of  Orford 
Orrery,  John  Boyle,  Earl  of: 
To  Mr  Cowley  on  his 
Davideis,  202;  Tragedy  of 
King  Saul,  202 
Orthography,  31-3 
Orton,  Joe,  406,  408 
Orwell,  George,  21,  322, 
351,  379 

Osborne,  John,  406;  Look 
Back  in  Anger,  409 
Oswald,  Saint,  59 
Other  Place,  The,  129-30 
Otway,  Thomas:  Venice 
Preserv’d,  136 
Oundle  (Place-Name),  39 
Ovenden,  Graham: 
Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,  126 
Ovid:  Amores,  117 
Ovide  Moralise,  118 
Owen,  Wilfred,  351,  391, 
400;  Futility,  400; 
Strange  Meeting .  400 
Oxford  Companion  to 
Spanish  Literature,  The, 
4 
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Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
The,  38,  92 

Oxford  English  Dictionary 
Supplement,  The,  35 
Oxford  Movement,  The, 
267,  323 

Oxford  University,  341, 
384 

Oxford  University  Press, 
The,  4,  18 


Pageants  and  Pageantry, 

97,  121,  173 
Painting  and  Painters: 
Allegories  of  syphilis , 

191  ;  And  George  Eliot, 
316;  Art  Nouveau,  337; 
Church,  56;  Country 
house  and  garden  view 
painting  in  Britain 
(1540-1870),  245; 
Eighteenth-Century , 
244-5;  India  and  British 
Portraiture  (1770-1825), 
244—5;  Pictures  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  104; 
Pre-Raphaelite,  303, 
336-7;  Victorian,  335-7; 
see  also  Illuminations; 
Illustrations 

Panizzi,  Antonio,  340-1 
Paris,  Hemingway’s,  449 
Past  in  Fiction,  The,  312 
Past,  Renaissance 

Perceptions  of  the,  179 
Pastoral,  The  Art  of  the, 
312 

Pastoral  Care,  72 
Pater,  Walter,  295,  321-2, 
324,  328-30;  The  Child 
in  the  House,  329;  Gaston 
de  Latour,  329; 
Imaginary  Portraits,  329; 
Marius  the  Epicurean, 
322,  329-30;  Studies 
in  the  History  of 
the  Renaissance, 

329-30 
Patience,  83 

Patmore,  Coventry  Kersey 
Dighton,  330;  Angel  in 
the  House,  339; 
Departure ,  294 
Paton,  Alan:  Too  Late  the 
Phalarope,  379 
Pattison,  Mark,  323^4 
Paul,  Hermann,  30 
Paulin,  Tom,  390 
Pauline  Theology,  1 1 1 
Payne,  John:  Letters  from 
Swinburne ,  304 


Peacock,  Thomas  Love: 
Crotchet  Castle,  286; 
Gryll  Grange,  286; 
Headlong  Hall,  286; 
Maid  Marian,  286; 
Melincourt,  286;  The 
Misfortunes  of  Elphin, 
286;  Nightmare  Abbey, 
286 

Peake,  Mervyn:  Boy  in 
Darkness,  379; 

Drawings,  379;  Titus 
Groan,  379 
Pearl,  84 
Pearl  -poet,  79 
Pearson,  J.L.  334 
Peguy,  Charles,  351 
Pellegrini,  Carlo  (‘Ape’), 

332 

Pellico,  Sylvio:  Le  Mie 
Prigioni,  276 
Penitential  Literature,  58, 
118 

‘Penny  Dreadfuls’,  333 
Penny  Weekly  Family 
Magazines,  338 
Pepys,  Samuel,  239 
Percy,  Walker,  413 
Periodicals:  Author 
Newsletters  and  Journals, 
19;  Bibliographical 
studies,  331;  Edinburgh 
periodicals,  254-5; 
Eighteenth-Century ,  13, 
254-5;  Family 
magazines ,  338;  Fiction 
in,  308;  History,  332-3; 
Illustrations  for,  332; 
Irish  journals,  2,  17; 
Magazines  associated 
with  Decadence,  322; 
Medical  journals,  341; 
‘Penny  Dreadfuls’ ,  333; 
Serial  novels  in,  308,  333; 
Writers  and  readers  of, 

333 

Personal  Names,  39^-0 
Peters,  R.S.,  322 
Pfeiffer,  Pauline,  448 
Pforzheimer  Library,  The, 
279,  404 

Philips,  Katherine,  198; 

Pompey,  236 
Phillips,  Robin,  130 
Phoenix  Theatre,  The,  175 
Phonology  and  Phonetics, 
31-3,  43,  49-50 
Photography,  334-6 
Phylon,  436 
Physiologus ,  69 
Pictures,  see  Painting  and 
Painters 


Piers  Plowman,  5,  7, 14,  79, 
84-6 

Pigott-Smith,  Tim,  131 
Pilgrimage,  Chaucer’s 
Theme  of,  108,  1 10 
Pindar,  Peter,  see  Wolcot, 
John 

Pindaric  Ode,  The,  231, 
245 

Pinero,  Sir  Arthur  Wing: 
The  Second  Mrs 
Tanqueray ,  342 
Pinter,  Harold,  406-9;  The 
Birthday  Party,  409;  No 
Man’s  Land,  407-9;  Old 
Times,  409;  The  Proust 
screenplay,  (film  script), 
409;  A  View  of  the  Party, 
409 

Pioneer  Club,  The,  341 
Piracies  in  Literature,  260 
Pitlochry,  Shakespearean 
Productions  at,  130 
Place-Names,  38-9,  56 
Plant  Remedies, 
Anglo-Saxon,  74 
Plant-Names,  82 
Plath,  Sylvia,  8,  293,  390, 
397,  401,  441-2;  Ariel, 
442;  The  Colossus,  442; 
Poem  fora  Birthday ,  442 ; 
Three  Women,  442 
Plautus:  Menaechmi,  22 
Play  of  the  Talents,  98 
Players,  see  Actors  and 
Acting 

Players’  Property, 
Inventories  of,  121 
Playhouses,  see  Theatres 
and  Production 
Plays,  see  Theatres  and 
Productions;  see  also 
Drama  and  types  of 
drama 

Plot  and  Story  in  the  Novel, 
348 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  348, 417, 
426-17;  Criticism,  418; 
Ligeia,  426 
Poetic  Artifice,  7-8 
Poetics,  see  Poetry 
Poetry:  Abstraction  in,  6; 
And  repression,  294;  And 
positivism,  404,  440; 
Authority  in,  221,  267; 
Biblical  typology  in,  294; 
Chaucer’s  poetics,  104-5, 
115,  119;  The  Della 
Cruscans,  255;  Dialect 
and  class  consciousness 
in,  300;  Dialectics  of 
Debate  and  continuity  in. 
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119;  Emblems  in,  294; 
Feminist  essays  on  women 
poets,  293;  Gardens  in 
Victorian  poetry,  294; 
Irony  in,  266-7 ;  Masks 
in,  247,  294;  Of 
'Inflation' ,  1 1 8;  Of 
translation,  104-5;  The 
Pindaric  ode,  231,  245; 
Poets  laureate,  191; 
Romantic  allegories,  267 ; 
Style,  40;  Tradition  and 
experiment  in,  7,  304; 
Women  poets,  198,  293; 
see  also  under  country  of 
origin;  type  of  poetry  e.g. 
Epic 

Poets  Laureate, 
Elizabethan,  191 
Polanyi,  Michael,  351 
Political  Novel  in  America, 
The,  434-5 

Political  Propaganda,  243, 
255 

Political  Satire,  228,  407 
Political  Theatre,  406-7 
Political  Writers  in  America 
(1558-1800),  413 
Politics:  And  Church 
patronage,  341;  And 
drama,  406-7;  And 
language,  54;  And 
literature,  6;  And 
morality,  339;  And  the 
Press,  243,  255;  And 
ritualism,  340;  And 
Shelley,  278;  And  the 
theatre,  406-7; 
Anglo-Saxon,  58-9; 
Anglo -Scottish,  243;  The 
Conservative  Party,  339; 
Eighteenth-Century ,  243, 
255;  In  Chaucer,  115; 
Influence  of  publishers , 
288;  Of  Afro-American 
magazines,  435-6;  Of 
gardens  and  landscape, 
191;  Shaw’s  (G.B.)  views 
on  women  in,  409; 
Political  journals, 

339—40,  435-6;  Scottish, 
243;  The  Tories  and  the 
’45,  243 

Polwhele,  John:  On  Mr 
Herbert’s  Divine  poeme 
on  the  church,  201 
Pope,  Alexander,  17,  40, 
236,  247-50;  A  Clue  to 
the  Comedy  of  the 
Non-Juror,  247; 

Dunciad,  245,  249-50; 
Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an 


Unfortunate  Lady,  221 ; 
Epistle  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  Earl 
Mortimer,  252;  Epistles 
to  Several  Persons,  247; 
Essay  on  Criticism,  227 , 
247;  An  Essay  on  Man, 
250;  First  Satire  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Horace 
Imitated,  250;  Iliad,  249; 
Letters  to  ladies,  249;  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  248; 
Sober  Advice  from 
Horace,  250;  Windsor 
Forest,  248 
Popish  Plot,  The,  225 
Popular  and  Elite  Mentality 
in  the  Eighteenth- 
Century,  The,  244 
Popular  and  Polite  Art  in 
the  Eighteenth-Century, 
244 

Populism,  229 
Pornographic  Literature, 
220,  303 

Porter,  Peter,  390 
Portraiture,  see  Painters  and 
Painting 

Portugal  History,  The,  239 
Portuguese  Ambassador  in 
London,  The:  A  Latin 
address  by  Marvell,  229 
Positivism,  248,  404,  440 
Post-Augustan  Satire,  245 
Post-Darwinian 
Controversies,  The,  340 
Post-World  War  II 
Literature  in  America, 
433 

Poulet,  Georges,  348-9 
Pound,  Ezra,  7-8,  63, 
393—4, 434, 437^10, 443, 
449;  Cantos,  439-40; 
Criticism,  440;  Jefferson 
and/or  Mussolini,  440; 
Lustra,  439 
Powell,  Anthony,  349 
Powys,  John  Cowper:  The 
Brazen  Head,  380; 
Dostoievsky ,  380; 
Obstinate  Cymric,  380 
Powys,  Llewelyn: 
Conversations  with 
Theodore  1931,380 
Powys,  Theodore  F., 
379-80;  No  Wine,  379 
Pragmalinguistics,  49 
Pragmatics,  43,  47-9 
Prayer  in  an  Age  of 
Criticism,  300 
Prayer  in  Medieval 
England,  94,  96 


Preaching,  see  Sermons;  see 
also  Homilies 
Pre-Raphaelite 

Brotherhood,  The,  294, 
302-3,  305,  330,  336 
Pre-Raphaelite  Letters,  323 
Pre-Raphaelite  Literature, 

323 

Pre-Raphaelite  Painting, 
303,  336-7 

Pre-Raphaelitism,  294-5, 
303,  323,  328,  332,  343 
Prescott,  H.M.F.:  The  Man 
on  a  Donkey,  380 
Presocratic  Philosophers,  16 
Press,  The:  And  political 
propaganda,  243,  255; 
And  society,  13;  History, 
13,  332;  Newspapers,  13 
Presupposition,  48 
Prick  of  Conscience ,  90 
Priestley,  J.B.,  380 
Prince,  F.T.:  Afterword  on 
Rupert  Brooke,  400; 
Collected  Poems,  400; 

The  Doors  of  Stone,  400; 
Dry  points  of  the  Hasidim , 
400;  A  Last  Attachment, 
400;  Memoirs  in  Oxford, 
400;  Soldiers  Bathing, 
400 

Principle  of  Flexibility,  The, 

324 

Print  Publishers,  335 
Printing  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  17,  196 
Printing  Press  as  an  Agent 
of  Change,  The,  179 
Private  Playhouses,  224 
Problems  of  Belief  in 
Modern  Fiction,  350-1 
Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy,  (1979),  5 
Progressive  Association, 
The,  341 

Prologues  and  Epilogues, 
Commissioning  of,  224, 
236-7 

Prompt-Books,  17,  136, 

237 

Pronunciation  and 
Intonation  in  English, 
49-50 

Propaganda  and  the  Press, 
243,  255 

Prose:  Collections  of  essays, 
4-6;  Feminist  essays  on 
women  poets,  293;  Style, 
40;  see  also  under  type  of 
prose,  e.g.  nonsense 
prose:  name  of  author; 
period;  country  of  origin 
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Prose  Drama,  see  Drama 
Prose  Fiction,  see  Fiction 
Prose  Romances 
(1474-1603),  121 
Prospect  Company,  The, 
130 

Prospect  Poetry,  279 
Prostitutes  and 
Prostitution,  339,  341 
Protestant  Poetics,  196, 
198,  200 

Protestant  Muse,  Ulster 
Poets  and  the,  390 
Proust,  Marcel,  370,  409 
Provence,  Shakespearean 
Productions  in,  131 
Prudentius:  Psychomachia, 
14 

Pseudo-Science  and 
Science,  285 
Psycholinguistics,  50-3 
Psychology  and  Language, 
53 

Public  Opinion  and 
Propaganda  in  the 
Eighteenth-Century,  243 
Publishers  and  Publishing: 
History ,  304,  331-3;  In 
the  Eighteenth-Century , 
243,  288;  Influence  on 
politics,  288;  Print 
publishers,  335; 
Seventeenth-Century ,  7, 
196;  Tennyson’s,  304; 
Victorian,  304,  331-3, 
335 

Pugin,  A.W.N.,  336 
Punch,  322,  330,  332 
Puppet  Plays,  99 
Puritan  Culture  in  America, 
413-14,  418 
Puritan  Iconography  in 
Early  American  Poetry, 
418 

Puritan  Literature,  413-14 
Puritan  Poetry,  418 
Puritan  Sermons,  194,  418 
Puritans,  194-5 
Pynchon,  Thomas,  350, 
435,  456;  Gravity’s 
Rainbow ,  371, 454;Short 
fiction ,  454;  V.,  454 

Quaker  Women,  see 
Women 

Queen  of  Bohemia,  The, 
201 

Queen’s  Men,  The,  176 

RSC,5ee  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company,  The 
Rabe,  David:  Streamers,  22 


Rabelias,  Francois,  220, 

257 

Radcliffe,  Mrs  Ann,  280, 
282;  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,  263,  273, 
277-8,  282 

Radio:  BBC  Radio  3  'The 
Ring  and  the  Book’ ,  297; 
German  productions  of 
O'Casey,  408;  ‘Under 
Milk  Wood’,  a  Radio 
Poem,  402 
Rahv,  Philip,  6 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter:  Letter 
from  Spenser,  186 
Ranelagh,  Lady,  229 
Rastell,  John,  121 
Rattigan,  Terence:  Cause 
Celebre,  409 

Ravenscroft,  Edward:  The 
London  Cuckolds,  224 
Read,  Herbert:  The  End  of 
War,  391 

Reading:  Fiction,  260-1, 
314, 333;  Hart’s  Rules  for 
Readers  and 
Compositors,  4;  Woolfs 
(V.)  views  on,  227,  389; 
Writers  and  readers  of 
periodicals ,  333;  see  also 
Literacy 

Realism  in  Chaucer,  105, 
114 

Realism  in  England 
(1692-1912),  15 
Realism  in  Pre-Raphaelite 
Works,  323 

Records  and  Literacy,  77-8 
Redgrave,  Lynn,  130 
Reference  Works,  1-4, 

41 1-12,  433;  see  also 
Bibliographical  Studies, 
Dictionaries 

Reformation,  Conformity 
and  Dissent  in  the 
Seventeenth-Century, 
195 

Regent’s  Park  Open-Air 
Theatre,  The,  130 
Regression  in 
Contemporary 
Literature,  The  Theme 
of,  435 

Religion:  And  the  American 
Imagination,  413;  And 
Bacon,  205-6;  And 
Chaucer,  101 ;  And 
Hardy,  299;  And 
Hopkins,  300;  And 
James,  430;  And  Keats, 
277 ;  And  politics, 
339^10;  And  science, 


331,  351;  Evangelicism, 
306;  Herbert’s  allegiance, 
200;  In  the 
Seventeenth-Century , 

195,  239 ;In  the  Victorian 
Jewish  novel,  308;  Islam, 
239;  Medieval 
Christianity,  56,  62;  The 
Oxford  Movement,  267; 
Prayer  and  meditation, 
94/96,  300; 

Protestantism  in  Ulster, 
390;  Ritualism,  340; 
Spiritualism,  306 
Religion  of  Beauty,  The, 
277 

Religion  of  Consciousness, 
The,  430 

Religious  Conscience  in 
Nineteenth-Century 
Britain,  The,  339 
Religious  Drama,  10 
Religious  Lyrics,  89,  196 
Religious  Novels,  306 
Religious  Poetry,  196, 
200-1 

Religious  Ridicule,  217-18 
Religious  Writings,  329, 
331 

Renaissance,  The,  122-3, 
195,  211 

Renaissance  and  the 
Occult,  The,  181-2 
Renaissance  Concepts  of 
Harmony,  181 
Renaissance  Conventions 
of  Envy,  190 

Renaissance  Court  and  the 
King,  The,  122-3 
Renaissance  Drama,  176, 
317 

Renaissance  Perceptions  of 
Social  and  Cultural  Past, 
179 

Renaissance  Latin  Poetry, 
192 

Renaissance  Literature, 
186,  215 

Renaissance  Poetry,  188, 
192 

Renaissance  Prose,  122, 
194 

Renaissance  Revenge 
Plays,  173-6 

Renaissance  Thought  and 
its  Sources,  1 80-1 
Renaissance,  The,  see  also 
American  Renaissance, 
The 

Renan,  Ernst,  430 
Repression  in  Victorian 
Poetry,  294 
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Research:  Linguistic,  26, 
37;  Literary  and 
Responsibility  and 
Language,  54 
Restoration,  Sermons  of 
Thanksgiving  for  the,  225 
Restoration  Actors  and 
Actresses,  222-4 
Restoration  Audiences, 

222 

Restoration 
Autobiographies,  237 
Restoration  Cast  Lists  and 
Prompt-Books,  17, 

236-7 

Restoration  Comedy,  7, 
222-3,  288 

Restoration  Criticism,  225 
Restoration  Drama,  175-6, 
220-6,  342 

Restoration  Fictions  of 
Authority,  221 
Restoration  Heroic 
Tradition,  The,  223,  227, 
232 

Restoration  Literature, 
217,  219-40 
Restoration  Map  Trade, 
The,  240 

Restoration  Novels,  225 
Restoration  Prologues  and 
Epilogues,  224,  236-7 
Restoration  Prose,  225, 
228,  237-40 
Restoration  Rhymed 
Heroic  Plays,  223 
Restoration  Style  Shift,  The 
Myth  of,  225 
Restoration  Theatre, 

175-6,  219,  222-4, 
236-7 

Restoration,  see  also 
Seventeenth-Century 
Revelation,  see  Book  of 
Revelation,  The 
‘Revels’  History  of  Drama, 
The,  406 

Revenge  Plays,  173-6,  217 
Review  of  Reviews,  The, 
332 

Reviewing  before  The 
Edinburgh,  254 
Reviews,  see  Literary 
Criticism 

Reynolds,  John  Hamilton: 
The  Romance  of  Youth, 
277 

Reynolds,  Stephen,  361 
Rhetoric,  41,  63,  105,  108, 
115,  122,  194,  200 
Rhetoric  of  the  American 
Revolution,  The,  414 


Rhetorical  Tradition,  The, 
89,  194 

Rhyme,  Milton’s  Attiutude 
towards,  216 

Rhymed  Heroic  Play,  The, 

223 

Rhys,  Jean,  354,  380-1; 
Letter  to  Alec  Waugh, 
381;  Smile  Please,  380; 
Wide  Sargasso  Sea,  379 
Rich,  Adrienne,  293 
Richards,  I.A.:  Verse  on 
Hardy,  299 

Richardson,  Dorothy,  348; 

Pilgrimage,  381 
Richardson,  Samuel,  12; 
Clarissa,  261;  Pamela, 
225,  261 

Rickwood,  Edgell,  400 
Riddles  and  Kennings,  58, 
62,  69 

Ridicule,  see  Satire 
Riding  Laura,  400-1 
Rilke,  Rainer  Maria,  394, 
401 

Ritual  and  Experiment  in 
American  Poetry,  434 
Pitualism  and  Politics,  340 
Robin  Hood,  Chaucer’s 
View  of,  112 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Friar, 
99 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter, 
99 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham,  96,  99 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of,  220;  The 
Conquest  of  China  (with 
Howard),  237;  The 
Imperfect  Enjoyment, 
230;  A  Ramble  in  St 
James’s  Park,  230\ Scaen, 
230,  237 

Roethke,  Theodore,  7, 413, 
435,  441 

Rogers,  Samuel,  276 
Rolle,  Richard,  91-2,  123 
Roman  Britain,  The  End  of, 
56 

Roman  Britain 
Place-Names,  38 
Roman  Matron,  The,  136 
Roman  Theatre  and 
Society,  The,  1 0 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  14,  114 
Romance  of  the  Rose  see 
Roman  de  la  Rose 
Romances,  Medieval,  5,  69, 
80,  86-7,  103 
Romances  (1474-1603), 
121 


Romantic  Art,  266-7 
Romantic  Autobiography, 
287 

Romantic  Fiction,  280-6 
Romantic  Irony,  266-7 
Romantic  Literature, 

265-91 

Romantic  Movement,  The, 
265 

Romantic  Poetry,  265-7, 
275 

Romantic  Prose,  286-91 
Romantic  Sublime,  The, 

289 

Romantic,  see  also 
Nineteenth-Century 
Romanticism,  242,  265-7 , 
291,  323 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  445 
Rooten,  L.  D’A.,  22 
Roper,  William:  Life  of 
More,  122 

Rose  Alley  Ambuscade, 
The,  225 

Rosenberg,  Isaac,  400-1 
Ross,  Sinclair:  Sawbones 
Memorial,  381 
Rossetti,  Christina 
Georgina,  293^4,  302-3; 
Complete  Poems,  302; 
Goblin  Market,  302-3; 
Moonshine,  303;  The 
Prince’  Progress,  302; 
Three  Stages,  303;  Verses 
(1893),  302 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel, 
294-5,  302-3;  Astarte 
Syriaca  (For  a  Picture), 
303;  The  Blessed 
Damozel,  303;  The 
Burden  of  Nineveh,  303; 
Correspondence  with 
Thomas  Hall  Caine,  303; 
The  Death  ofTopsy,  302; 
Jenny,  303,  337;  Letters 
from  Swinburne,  304;  My 
Sister’s  Sleep,  302;  A 
Venetian  Pastorale,  303 

Rossetti,  William  Michael, 
332 

Roth,  Philip:  Portnoy’s 
Complaint ,  12 

Rowe,  Nicholas:  The  Biter, 
234 

Rowley,  William:  The 
Changeling  (with 
Middleton),  5,  175 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  The, 
404 

Royal  Shakespeare 
Company,  The,  130, 132, 
175,  407 
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Royal  Society,  The,  225 
Royal  Stanza  in  Early 
English  Literature,  The, 
88,  103 
Ruin,  The,  70 
Rukeyser,  Muriel,  293 
Rural  American  Prose, 
Style  in,  434 
Ruskin,  Effie:  Letters  to 
Pauline  Trevelyan,  330-1 
Ruskin,  John,  320,  322, 
330-1,  336; 
Bibliographical  studies, 
331;  Fors  Clavigera,  33 1 ; 
Letters  to  Pauline 
Trevelyan,  330-1; 
Spurgeon’s 

acknowledgement  of  a 
donation  for  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
331;  Traffic  (lecture), 

331 

Russ,  Joanna,  11 
Russell,  Bertrand  Arthur 
William,  Earl,  322 
Russian  Byliny,  9 
Russian  Literature,  6,  9 
Ruthwell  Cross,  The,  68 
Rymer,  Thomas,  231 

Sabatini,  Rafael,  381 
Sacred  Song,  The  Art  of, 
211 

Sackville,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Dorset,  see  Dorset, 
Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of 
Sagas,  8-9,  65 
St  Erkenwald,  82 
St  George,  331 
St  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  121 
St  Leger,  Sir  Warham,  1-97 
St  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
The  Milton  Window  in, 
211 

Saint  Patrick's  Breastplate , 
74,  80 

Saint  — ,  see  under  name  of 
saint 

Saints,  A.  Dictionary  of,  3 
Saints,  Lowland  Scottish, 

89 

Saints,  Scholars  and 
Heroes,  56-8,  99 
Saints’  Lives  in  Old  English, 
73 

Salinger,  J.D.,  452-3 
Salisbury  Court  Theatre, 
224 

Salisbury  Psalter,  The,  59 
Salmacis  and 

Hermaphrodilus ,  191 


Samosato,  Lucian  of,  see 
Lucian  of  Samosato 
Sand,  George  (pseudonym 
of  Armandine  Aurore 
Lucile  Dupin),  321 
Sandburg,  Carl,  440 
Sanskrit  Epics,  8 
Sassoon,  Siegfried,  391, 
400-1;  Verse  on  Hardy, 
299 

Satan,  Milton’s 
Conventions  of,  216 
Satire:  Augustan,  245; 
Court  satires  on  women, 
221;  Eighteenth-Century, 
245-9,  257,  262;  English 
Verse,  190,  196-7;  In 
Dickens,  314;  In  Dry  den, 
228;  In  illustrations  of 
books,  309;  In  Milton, 
217-8;  In  Shakespeare , 
146-7;  Of  Juvenal,  227 ; 
Political,  228,  407; 

Post- Augustan,  245; 
Religious  ridicule, 
217-18; 

Seventeenth-Century , 

197,  220-1 

Savage,  Richard,  244, 
257-8 

Savoy,  The,  322 
Saxo  Grammaticus  .History 
of  the  Danes,  60 
Sayers,  Dorothy  L:  The 
Man  Born  to  be  King, 
382;  The  Nine  Tailors, 
381 ;  Translations  by,  392 
Scandinavian  Literature,  6 
Scandinavian  Loan-Words, 
38,  91 

Scandinavian  Personal 
Names,  39^40 
Scanlan,  Nelle,  353 
Schiller,  Johann  Christoph 
Friedrich  von:  Der 
Geisterseher,  281;  The 
Robbers,  274 
Schizophrenic  Discourse, 
54 

Scholars,  Heroes  and 
Saints,  56-8,  99 
School  of  Venus,  The,  220 
Schools,  see  Education 
Schreiner,  Olive,  354,  382; 
From  Man  to  Man 
(Prelude),  382 
Schwartz,  Delmore,  6 
Science  and 
Pseudo-Science,  285 
Science  and  Religion,  331, 
351 

Science  and  Wit.  121 


Science  Fiction,  11-12,  355 
Scotland,  Chivalry  in 
Medieval,  89 
Scotland,  The  National 
Library  of,  326 
Scots  Language,  27,  89 
Scots  Literature,  88-9,  244 
Scots  Medieval  Plays,  99 
Scots  Poetry,  88-9 
Scott,  Paul,  354 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  279,  282; 
Guy  Mannering,  282; 
Ivanhoe,  282;  Novels, 
280,  282;  The  Waverley 
novels,  282 

Scott,  William  Bell:  Letters 
from  Swinburne,  304; 
Year  of  the  World,  303 
Scottish  English,  27 
Scottish  Enlightenment 
(1707-1776),  The,  244 
Scottish  Politics,  243 
Scottish  Saints,  89 
Screenplays,  see  Film 
Screen  Writing,  see  Film 
Scribes  as  Chaucer’s  Critics, 
104 

Sculptures,  380 
Seafarer,  The,  70 
Sebastian,  Saint,  298 
Second  Shepherds’  Play,  98 
Seddon,  Thomas:  Letters 
from  Hunt,  323;  Letters 
to  his  family,  323 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles:  The 
Oath  of  the  Bowlers  at  the 
Dog-and-Partridge ,  231 
Semantics,  25,  36-7,  40, 
42-3,  47-8 
Serbocroatian  Heroic 
Songs,  9 

Serials,  see  Periodicals 
Sermons:  Ciceronian,  122, 
194;  Funeral,  206; 
Medieval,  7,  79-82,  91, 
94;  Puritan,  194,  418; 
Sixteenth — Century , 
193-4;  Thanksgiving  for 
the  Restoration,  225;  see 
also  under  name  of  author 
Setting  Sun,  Euphemisms 
for  the,  61 

Settle,  Elkanah:  The  World 
and  the  Moon,  224 
7:84  Company,  The,  407 
Seven  Sages  of  Rome,  89 
Seventeenth-Century 
Drama,  22, 221-8,  231-7 
Seventeenth-Century 
Grammar,  29 
Seventeenth-Century 
Humanism,  196 
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Seventeenth-Century 
Imitations  of  ‘Arcadia’ , 
198 

Seventeenth-Century 
Journals,  13,  225 
Seventeenth-Century 
Landscape  Verse,  197 
Seventeenth-Century 
Language  in  England,  29 
Seventeenth-Century 
Literature,  195-207, 
209-40 

Seventeenth-Century 
Poetry,  196-205, 

209-17,  220-1,  226-31 
Seventeenth-Century 
Pornographic,  Obscene 
and  Bawdy  Literature, 
220 

Seventeenth-Century 
Prologues  and  Epilogues, 
224,  236-7 
Seventeenth-Century 
Prose,  198,  205,  217-18, 
225, 228,  237-40 
Seventeenth-Century 
Publishers  and  Printers, 
17,  196 

Seventeenth-Century 
Religion,  195-6,  239 
Seventeenth-Century 
Satire,  197,  220-1 
Seventeenth-Century 
Stationers,  220 
Seventeenth-Century 
Vocabulary,  225 
Seventh  Century,  Marriage 
in,  56 

Seventh-Century  Anglo- 
Latin  Letter,  A,  56 
Sexton,  Anne,  293 
Sexual  Disguise  in 
Shakespeare’s  Plays, 
143-4 

Sexual  Ideology  and  the 
Restoration  Actress,  224 
Sexual  Inefficiency  in 
Medieval  Literature,  103 
Sexuality  in  the 
Nineteenth-Century,  339 
Shadwell,  Thomas,  225; 

The  Virtuoso,  226 
Shaffer,  Peter:  Equus,  409 
Shaftesbury,  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of, 
239;  Letter  Concerning 
Enthusiasm,  17 
Shakespeare,  William,  7-8, 
40,  117,  125-174,  212, 
224,  274,  377; 
Adaptations,  125,  131, 
135,  153,  160,  224,  232, 


409;  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  17,  151;  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  130, 
150-2,  157,  159;  As  You 
Like  It,  130-1,  135, 
143-6,  152,  224;  BBC 
TV  productions,  125, 

131;  Bibliographical 
studies,  17,  126,  137; 
Biography  and 
background,  128-9;  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  145; 
Coriolanus,  136,  150-2; 
Cymbaline,  136,  149, 
152-3;  Editions,  17, 
125-7,  137,  258;  Films 
of,  153;  Hamlet,  15,  128, 
130—1,  135—6,  139, 

141,  149—50,  153—6 , 
217,  232,  258,  274,  407; 
Henry  IV,  136,  146-8, 
156;'/  Henry  IV,  125, 
127,144-5,163 ; 2  Henry 
TV,  125,  127, 163;  Henry 
V,  128,  146,  148,  156; 
Henry  VI,  132,  147,  157; 
1  Henry  VI,  132,  147;  2 
Henry  VI,  132,  147-8;  3 
Henry  VI,  132,  157; 
Henry  VIII,  125,  131, 
136,  146,  157 ;  Julius 
Caesar,  125,  130-1,  136, 
149,  157;  King  John, 
136, 148;  King  Lear,  128, 
130-1,  133,  136,  139, 
149-50, 157-8,232,342; 
Language  studies,  34, 
153,  159;  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  128-30, 
139,  158-9;  Macbeth, 
125,  130,  135-6,  147, 
159,  182,  232;  Measure 
for  Measure,  125, 
129-31,  133,  135-6, 
159-61,  232;  The 
Merchant  of  Venice, 
129-30,  136,  144-5, 
161-3;  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  130,  136, 
147,  1 63—4;  A 
Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  126-7,  130,  136, 
139, 144, 164,254;Mwc/i 
Ado  About  Nothing,  125, 
128,  135-6,  143,  164; 
Othello,  132,  136, 
149-50,  165,  176; 
Pericles,  132 \  Richard  II, 
131,  133,  146,  165; 
Richard  III,  130,  132, 
136,  165;  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  5, 127, 130-1, 136, 


148-50;  Sonnets,  17, 
139^40,  166-8;  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
129-31,  136,  139,  145; 
The  Tempest,  129-32, 
135-6,  1 68—9;  Textual 
matters,  127-8,  137; 
Theatre  and  TV 
productions,  125, 

129-37,  160;  Timon  of 
Athens,  150-1, 169;  Titus 
Andronicus,  130,  148, 
169;  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  156,  170,  306; 
Twelfth  Night,  130-2, 
136,  1 43 — 4,  146,  170-1; 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  132,  136;  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 

145,  171;  Venus  and 
Adonis,  171;  The 
Winter’s  Tale,  130-1, 

136, 171-2 

Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre,  The,  129-30 
Shakespeare  Quotations, 
137-8 

Shakespearean  clowns,  342 
Shakespearean  Fools,  223 
Shakespeare’s  Comedies, 
143-5,  323 

Shakespeare’s  Histories, 
146-8 

Shakespeare’s  Roman 
Plays,  151 

Shakespeare’s  Romances, 
146 

Shakespeare’s  Satire, 

146-7 

Shakespeare’s  Tragedies, 
148 

Shakespeare’s  Vocabulary, 
153, 159 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  2, 
327,  35 1,406, 409;  Arms 
and  the  Man ,  409 ;  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra,  409; 
Candida,  409;  Criticism, 
10;  The  Devil’s  Disciple, 
409 ;  Major  Barbara,  409 ; 
Man  and  Superman,  409; 
Misalliance,  409; 
Pygmalion,  409 
Shaw,  Norman,  334 
Sheffield,  John,  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  see  Mulgrave, 
John  Sheffield,  Earl  of 
Sheldon,  Archbishop:  Fiat 
for  Dryden’s  M.A.,  225 
Shelley,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft: 
Frankenstein,  281,  284-5 
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Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  276, 
278-9,  305,  404;  The 
Cenci,  279;  A  Defence  of 
Poetry,  278;  The  Mask  of 
Anarchy ,  278;  Parody  of 
Wordsworth’s  'Peter 
Bell',  279;  A 
Philosophical  View  of 
Reform ,  278 ;  Prometheus 
Unbound,  278;  Queen 
Mab,  279;  The 
UffiziNotes,  279;  A  vision 
of  the  sea,  279 
Shepard,  Sam:  Angel  City, 
459 

Shepheard,  John  (Master  of 
Whitgift  School),  230 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley: 

Pizarro,  136 
Shiel,  M.P.,  307 
Short  Stories,  353 
Shows  and  Exhibitions  in 
London  (1660-1862), 

244 

Sidnam,  J.,  117 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip.  40, 

184-5;  Apology  for 
Poetry,  184—5 ;  Arcadia, 
184, 196, 278 ;A  Defence 
of  Poetry,  185;  Sonnets, 
185 

Sidney,  Sir  Robert,  192 
Sievers,  Eduard,  30 
Sign  Theory,  115 
Silkin,  Jon,  198;  Death  of  a 
Son,  401 

Silko,  Leslie  Marmon: 

Ceremony,  435 
Sillitoe,  Alan,  382 
Simmes,  Valentine,  17 
Simms,  William  Gilmore, 
417 

Singaporean  Literature  in 
English.  345 
Sisson,  C.H.,  22-3,  398, 

401 

Sitwell,  Edith:  The  Canticle 
of  the  Rose,  401 ; 
Collected  Poems,  401; 
Gardeners  and 
Astronomers,  401 ;  Green 
Song,  401;  The  Song  of 
the  Cold,  401 ;  Street 
Songs,  401 

Sitwell  Family,  The,  401 
Sixteenth-Century  Disease 
and  Mortality,  180 
Sixteenth-Century 
Grammar,  29 
Sixteenth-Century 

Italian  Aesthetic  Theory, 
183 


Sixteenth-Century 
Literature,  121-3, 

125-72,  179-94 
Sixteenth-Century 
Medicine,  180 
Sixteenth-Century  Poetry, 

17,  122-3,  139-40, 

166-8,  188-92 
Sixteenth-Century  Prose, 
121-2,  193-1 
Sixteenth-Century 
Sermons,  193-4 
Sixteenth-Century  Women, 
182 

Sjoberg,  Leif,  6,  392 
Skelton,  John,  104;  Phillyp 
Sparowe,  123 
Skinner,  Martyn: 
Correspondence  with 
Hutchinson,  367 
'Sleeping  Woman’  Fantasy, 
The,  337 

Smart,  Christopher,  245, 
252-3;  Children’s 
Hymns,  252;  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs,  252; 
Jubilate  Agno ,  252; 
Seatonian  poems,  253 
Smart,  Sir  George,  309 
Smedley,  Edward,  332 
Smirke,  Sydney,  341 
Smith,  Adam:  Lectures  on 
Jurisprudence,  244;  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,  244 
Smith,  Charlotte:  Views  on 
Cowper  and  Blake,  268 
Smith,  Pauline,  354 
Smith,  Sara,  see  Stretton , 
Hesba 

Smith,  Stevie,  401 
Smollett,  Tobias  George: 
Humphrey  Clinker,  262; 
Peregrine  Pickle,  262; 
Roderick  Random,  262; 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
262;  Thomsonus 
Redivivus  (attr.),  262 
Snow,  C.P.  382 
Social  and  Cultural  Past, 
Perception  in 
Renaissance  England, 

179 

Social  History,  Victorian, 
337-41 

Social  Psychology  and 
Language,  53 
Social  Sciences, 

Dissertation  Abstracts  on 
the,  42 

Social  Stigma  in 

Classic  American  Fiction, 
416 


Society  and  Drama,  10, 
341-2,  406 

Society  and  Education  in 
Tudor  England,  179-80 
Society  and  Education  in 
Victorian  England,  324 
Society  and  Language  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  78 
Society  and  the  Press,  13 
Society  and  the  Roman 
Theatre,  10 

Socie’yof  Authors, The,  322 
Sociolinguistics,  53 
Sodom,  220,  232 
Solomon  and  Saturn  I,  74, 
118 

Solomon  and  Saturn  II,  72 
Song-Book,  An 

Eighteenth-Century,  227 
Songs:  The  art  of  sacred 
song,  210,  215-16;  In 
Restoration  theatre,  236; 
Serbocroatian  heroic 
songs,  9 

Sontag,  Susan:  Death  Kit, 
435,  457 

Soul  and  Body,  64,  73 
South,  Intellectual  Life  in 
the  Colonial,  183,  416 
South,  Violence  and 
Culture  in  the,  416-17 
South  African  English,  27 
South  African  Fiction,  354, 
365, 367 

South  African  Literature, 
345 

South  English  Legendary, 
The ,  90 

Southern  Literary  Culture, 
411 

Southern  Literature,  412, 
416 

Southern  Women,  443 
Southern  Writers,  A 
Biographical  Dictionary 
of,  412 

Southerne,  Thomas:  The 
Disappointment,  236; 
The  Loyal  Brother,  236; 
Money  the  Mistress,  236; 
The  Wives’  Excuse,  236 
Southey,  Robert:  The 
Destiny  of  Nations,  273; 
Epic  poems,  279;  In  a 
Forest,  279;  Inscription 
Under  an  Oak,  279; Joan 
of  Arc,  273;  Review  of the 
‘Lyrical  Ballads’,  255 
Southwell,  Sir  Robert,  225 
Space  and  Time  in 
Eighteenth-Century 
Literature,  245,  260-1 
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Spain,  Pepys’,  239 
Spanish  Epic,  The,  9 
Spanish  Literature,  4,  9 
Spark,  Muriel,  346 
Speakers  and  Lecturers,  A 
Directory  of,  4 
Speaking, see  Language  and 
Linguistics 

Spectator,  The,  255,  268 
Speech  Acts  Theory,  48 
Spencer,  Herbert,  322,  340 
Spenser,  Edmund,  40, 
185-8,  206,  214; 
Apology  for  Poetry, 
187-8;  Amor  Fuggitivo, 
186;  Astrophel,  227; 
Colin  Clout  Comes  Home 
Againe,  187;  Faerie 
Queene,  14,  116,  185—9, 
210,  214;  Letter  to 
Raleigh,  186; 
Prothalamion,  187;  The 
Shepheardes  Calender, 
187-9;  Sonnets,  185 
Spirit  of  the  Beehive,  The 
(film),  280 
Spiritualism,  306 
Sportsman  in  Fiction,  The, 
432 

Spurgeon,  C.H.: 
Acknowledgement  of 
Ruskin’s  donation  for  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle , 
331 

‘Spy’,  see  Ward,  Sir  Leslie 
Stackhouse,  Thomas: 
Abridgement  of  Burnet’s 
‘History  of  My  Own 
Times’,  237-8 
Stage,  The,  see  Theatres  and 
Productions 

Stage  History,  see  Theatres 
and  Productions 
Stage  Lighting,  342 
Stanley,  Frederick  Arthur, 
Earl  of  Derby:  Political 
journals,  339—40 
Stanley  Family,  The,  82 
Stationers:  The  Leakes 
family,  220 
Stead,  Christina,  353, 
383-3;  The  Man  Who 
Loved  Children,  382;  On 
the  Women’s  Movement, 
382 

Stead,  W.T.,  332 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  255; 
The  Conscious  Lovers, 
253;  The  Funeral,  38 
Steevens,  George,  17 
Stein,  Gertrude,  435; 
Bibliographical  studies, 


450;  Melanctha,  450; 
Tender  Buttons,  450 
Steinbeck,  John,  450 
Stephen,  Virginia  (later 
Virginia  Woolf),  387 
Stephens,  James,  383, 
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Sterling,  John,  323 
Sterne,  Laurence,  12,  220, 
257,  389;  A  Sentimental 
Journey,  262;  Tristram 
Shandy,  262 

Stevens,  Wallace,  7,  434, 
440 

Stewart,  Patrick,  129-30 
Stillingfleet,  Bishop:  Fifty 
Sermons,  239 
Stoic  Strain  in  American 
Literature,  The,  412-13 
Stoker,  Bram,  307 
Stoppard,  Tom:  Jumpers, 
410;  Professional  Foul, 
410;  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  Are  Dead, 
153, 407, 410;  Travesties, 
410 

Storey,  David,  406,  410; 
Home,  410 

Story-Telling,  118,  353 
Stothard,  Thomas: 
Engravings  for  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  104 
Stow,  Randolph,  383 
Stowe  Psalter,  The,  27,  73 
Strabo,  Walahfrid,  74 
Strahan,  (Publisher),  304 
Stratford,  Connecticut, 
Shakespearean 
Productions  at,  130 
Stratford,  Ontario,  The 
Shakespeare  Festival  at, 
130 

Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Shakespearean 
Productions  at,  129-30, 
133 

Stretton,  Hesba 

(pseudonym  of  Sara 
Smith),  333 

Structuralism,  267,  270 
Stuart,  Jesse,  444 
Stubbe,  Henry:  An  Account 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Mahometanism  (attr.), 
239 

Sturgeon,  Theodore,  11 
Style  in  Modern  Birtish 
Fiction,  350 

Style  in  Urban  and  Rural 
American  Prose,  434 
Style  and  Stylistics,  14,  29, 
40-1,  43,  63,  67 


Style  Shift,  The  Myth  of  a 
Restoration,  225 
Styron,  William:  Sophie’s 
Choice,  453 

Sublime  in  Literature,  The, 
289 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  202 
Suicide,  Victorian  Attitudes 
to,  306 

Summer  is  icumen  in,  90 
Summers,  Montague,  219, 
232 

Supernaturalism,  119 
Surrealists,  The,  8 
Surrey,  Henry  Howard  Earl 
of,  122-3 

Sussex  Place-Names,  39 
Svevo,  Italo,  21 
Swearing  in  Shakespeare, 
140 

Swift,  Jonathan,  2,  256-7; 
The  Day  of  Judgement, 
246;  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
11,  257;  The  Lady’s 
Dressing  Room,  231, 
246;  A  Proposal  for 
Correcting .  .  .  the  English 
Tongue,  29,  257;  The 
Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs, 
255;  A  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
217,  257;  Verses  on  the 
Death  of  Dr  Swift,  246 
Swinburne,  Algernon 
Charles,  294-5,  303-1, 
321 ;  Atalanta  in  Calydon, 
304;  Laus  Veneris,  304; 
Letters  to  Chatto,  304; 
Letters  to  Hotten,  304; 
Letter  from  Morris,  302; 
Letters  to  Payne,  304; 
Letters  to  D.G.  Rossetti, 
304;  Letters  to  W.B. 
Scott,  304;  Poems  and 
Ballads,  322;  William 
Blake,  322 

Switzerland,  Dickens’s,  313 
Sylvester,  Joshua: 

Translation  of  Du  Bartas, 
192 

Symbolism,  98,  267,  322-3 
Symbolist  Movement  in 
'Art,  The,  429 
Symons,  Arthur,  323 
‘Sympathy’  in 

Eighteenth-Century 
Thought,  242 
Symphosius,  58 
Synge,  John  Millington,  10, 
410;  The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World,  410;  The 
Well  of  the  Saints,  410 
Syntax,  28,  33 — 4,  42-8 
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Syphilis,  Allegories  of,  191 

Talfourd,  T.N.,  294 
Tamworth  Corpus  Christi 
Play,  The,  99 
Tate,  Allen:  Stonewall 
Jackson ,  445 
Tate,  Nahum:  Adaptation 
of ‘King  Lear’,  232 
Tatham,  John:  The  Rump , 
224 

Tawney,  R.H.,  322 
Taylor,  Edward,  196,  414, 
419;  Sermons,  206 
Taylor,  Mary,  338 
Teaching  Language,  41, 
52-3 

Television:  BBC  and 
commercial  companies 
policy  and  practice  in  TV 
drama,  406;  BBC 
presentation  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays,  125, 
131;  Bio-bibliographical 
Guide  to  Current  Writers, 
345;  Biographies  master 
index,  20;  Contemporary 
writers,  345 

Television  Drama,  10,  406 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord, 
294,  304-6,  322,  337; 
Bibliographical  studies, 
17,  305;  Break,  break, 
break  .  .  .,  305;  The 
Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade ,  304;  Despair, 
306;  Frater  Ave  atque 
Vale,  305;  Idylls  of  the 
King,  304-6;  In 
Memoriam,  294,  304—5, 
313,  321;  The  Lady  of 
Shallot,  305;  Lear’s 
musical  settings  to  poems, 
305;  The  Lotos-Eaters, 
305;  Mariana,  305—6; 
Maud,  304;  Mermaid 
poems,  306;  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  17,  305;  The 
Palace  of  Art,  305 ;  Poems 
54-56, 304;  The  Princess, 
304;  Tears,  idle  tears, 
306;  Tiresias  and  other 
poems,  306;  Tithonus, 
305;  To  the  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  294; 
Ulysses,  305-6;  War 
poetry,  304 
Tennyson  and  his 
Publishers,  304 
Tenth-Century 
Gospel-Book,  57 


Terry,  Ellen,  342 
Thackeray,  William 
Makepeace:  The 
Adventures  of  Philip, 
310;  Correspondence 
with  the  Carlyles,  310; 
Flore  et  Zephyr 
(Illustrations),  309; 
Henry  Esmond,  309-10; 
The  Newcomes,  310;  The 
Ravenswing,  309;  Vanity 
Fair,  309,  332 
Theatre  History,  9,  222 — 4 
236-7,  341-2,  406 
Theatre  Managers,  222 
Theatres  and  Productions, 
9;  Actors  and  Acting,  97, 
121,  125,  176,  222-1, 
236-7,  322,  339,  342; 
American,  9 ;And  Byron, 
276;  Biographies  master 
index,  20;  Caroline 
private  playhouses ,  224; 
Censorship ,  342; 
Costumes  and  properties, 
121;  Cycle  Plays,  96-8; 
Decadent,  322;  German 
stage  productions  of 
O’Casey,  408;  The  Irish 
Literary  theatre,  408;  The 
London  Stage 
(1660—1800),  253; 
Management,  222,  342; 
Masques,  176-7; 
Melodrama,  5,  342; 
Morality  and  Mystery 
plays,  99-100;  Music 
Hall,  342;  Mystery  Plays, 
96,  99;  Non  cycle  plays, 
95,  99-100;  Of 
Frankenstein,  285; 
Pageants  and  pageantry, 
121;  Politics  in,  406-7; 
Private  Playhouses,  224; 
Prompt-books,  17,  136, 
237;  Puppets,  99;  Scots 
Medieval  plays,  99; 
Shakespeare  abroad, 
130-1,  160; 

Shakespearean ,  129-37; 
Stage  history,  9,  222—4, 
236-7,341-2,  406 ;  Stage 
lighting,  342;  Who  was 
Who  in  the  Theatre 
( 1912-1976 ),  406; 

Who’s  Who  in  the 
Theatre,  406;  Workers’ 
Theatre  Movement ,  407; 
World  drama  for,  22;  see 
also  under  name  of 
theatre,  and  company; 
period  e.g.  Caroline 


Theme  of  Microcosm  and 
Macrocosm,  The,  195, 
197 

Themes  in  Drama,  9-10, 
132 

Theobald,  Lewis: 
Translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  246 
Theology,  95-9,  111 
Thesaurus  of  English,  A,  60 
Thesaurus  of  Old  English, 
A,  60,  70 

Theses,  An  Index  to,  42 
Thomas,  Dylan,  401-2, 
443;  Collected  Poems, 
402;  Especially  when  the 
October  Wind,  402;  It  is 
the  Sinners’ 

Dust-Tongued  Bell,  402; 
Under  Milk  Wood, 
401-2;  Welsh  Autumn, 
402;  A  Winter  Tale,  402 
Thomas,  Edward,  391, 
402;  Desert  Places,  402 
Thomas,  R.F.:  Frequencies, 
402 

Thompson  Brothers,  The: 
Correspondence  with 
Marvell,  229 

Thomson,  James  (Cl 8th): 
An  Ode  on  Aeolus’  Harp, 
273;  Plays,  254;  The 
Seasons,  250 

Thomson,  James  (C19th): 
The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night,  294 

Thoreau,  Henry  David, 
414-15,  423;  Walden, 
394-5,  415,  423;  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  415 
Thornton,  Robert,  17 
Thrale,  Mrs,  259 
Time  in  Fiction,  260,  349 
Time  and  Space  in 
Eighteenth-Century 
Literature,  245,  260-1 
Time’s  Laughingstocks,  299 
Times,  The,  341 
Timon,  173 
Tiptree,  James,  Jr.  1 1 
Title-Pages  (1550-1660), 
195 

Toland,  John:  Anecdote  on 
Shaftersbury’s  religious 
views,  239 

Tolkien,  J.R.R.,  27,  63,66, 
103,  350,  383—4; 
Beowulf,  383— J;  The 
Lord  of  the  Rings,  383-4; 
Pictures,  384;  The 
Silmarillion,  383 — 4;  ‘The 
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Times’  obituary  on,  384; 
Valedictory  address  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  384 
Tolstoy,  Count  Leo 
Nikolaevich,  6,  351 
Tombstone  Carving  in 
Puritan  America,  148 
Tomlinson,  Char.es  390, 
402 

Tonge,  Israel,  225 
Toole,  J.L.,  342 
Tories  and  the  ’45,  The,  243 
Tory  Humanist, 
Wordsworth  as  a,  269 
Totemism,  270 
Tottel’s  Miscellany ,  123 
Tourneur,  Cyril:  The 
Atheist’s  Tragedy,  17 
Towneley  Cycle  Plays,  The, 
98 

Towers,  Isabella  Jane  (nee 
Clarke);  Children’s 
fiction,  278 
Towers,  John,  278 
Tractarians,  328,  331 
Tracts  by  Quaker  Women, 
225 

Trade  in  Children’s  Books 
to  America  in  the 
Eighteenth-Century,  415 
Trade  Symbolism  in  the 
York  Cycle,  98 
Tragedy,  see  under  type  of 
tragedy  e.g.  Jacobean 
Tradition  and  Experiment 
in  English  Poetry,  7,  304, 
312 

Traherne,  Thomas,  196-7, 
204;  Select  Meditations , 
204 

Transcendentalism,  422 
Transcendentalists  and 
Language,  The,  415,  423 
Translation:  And  language, 
28;  Chaucer’s  poetics  of, 
104-5;  False,  260;  From 
American  Indian, 
417—18;  History  and 
theory  of,  28;  Of  Old 
English  poetry,  63; 
Reception  of  American 
literature  in  Europe 
(1800-1900),  41 1- see 
also  under  name  of  author 
Travel  Literature,  244, 256, 
259,  414 

Travellers  and  Explorers, 
414 

Treason,  The  Tudor  Law  of, 
180 

Tree,  Herbert  Beerbohm, 
342 


Trench  Literature,  352 
Tressell,  Robert:  The 
Ragged  Trousered 
Philanthropists ,  383 
Trevelyan,  Pauline:  Letters 
from  John  and  Effie 
Ruskin,  330-1;  Letters 
from  Woolner,  337 
Trevit  (Trivet),  Nicholas, 
89, 110 

Trevor,  William,  384 
Trickster  Figure  in  Modem 
Fiction,  The,  352,  354 
Trilling,  Lionel,  445 
Tristan  Romances,  69 
Trivet,  Nicholas,  see  Trevit 
Nicholas 

Trollope,  Anthony: 
Autobiography ,  317; 
Christmas  stories,  317; 
Orley  Farm,  327 
Trollope,  Fanny,  331 
Troyes,  Chretien  de,  see 
Chretien  de  Troyes 
Truth  and  Knowledge,  47-8 
Tudor  Court  Music  and 
Poetry,  122 

Tudor  Courtier,  The,  1 22-3 
Tudor  Education  and 
Society,  179-80 
Tudor  England,  The  Lost 
Books  of,  121 
Tudor  Law  of  Treason,  The, 
180 

Tudor  Pageantry,  121,  173 
Tudor  Women,  192-3 
Tudor,  see  also 
Elizabethan — 

Turkic  People’s  Epic 
Tradition,  9 

Twain,  Mark  (pseudonym 
of  Samuel  Leghorn 
Clemens),  412,  416, 
427-8;  Criticism,  418; 
Huckleberry  Finn,  15, 
428;  The  Mysterious 
Stranger,  427; 
Pudd’nhead  Wilson,  428; 
The  Story  of  the  Good 
Little  Boy,  428;  What  is 
Man?,  427 

Tweedsmuir,  Lord,  see 
Buchan,  John,  Lord 
Tweedsmuir 
Twentieth-Century 
Criticism,  345-6,  396, 
405 

Twentieth-Century  Drama, 
345,  406-10,  457-9 
Twentieth-Century  Fiction, 
345-90,  433-59 
Twentieth-Century 


Literature,  345^410, 
433-59 

Twentieth-Century  Poetry, 
345,  390-406,  436^13 
Twentieth-Century  Prose, 
345-90,  406-10,  443-59 
Twentie  th-Cen  tury ,  see  also 
Contemporary  — ; 

Modern — 

Tyler,  Royall:  The  Yankee 
in  London,  432 
Tyler,  Wat,  323 
Tynan,  Kenneth:  Criticism, 
10 

Tyndall,  John,  331 
Tyntesfield  (Victorian 
Country  House),  334 

Ulster  Poets  and  the 
Protestant  Muse,  390 
Unamuno,  Miguel  de,  21 
Union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  The,  243^4 
Universal  Languages,  89 
Universities  Extension 
Movement,  The,  327 
University  of — ,  see  — 
University 

University  Degrees  for 
Women,  339 

University  Press,  Oxford,  4 
Updike,  John,  378;  The 
Centaur,  45  5;  A  Month  of 
Sundays,  455;  The  Rabbit 
novels,  455 

Urban  American  Prose, 
Style  in,  434 
Urquhart,  Thomas: 

Universal  language ,  89 
Urine  and  Uroscopy  in 
Medieval  Medicine,  112 
Utilitarian  Conscience, 

The,  339 


Valentine,  103 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  223, 
235-6;  Letters,  236;  The 
Relapse,  236 

‘Vanitv  Fair’  Lithographs, 
332 

Vaughan,  Henry,  196-7, 
204;  The  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  204;  The  Night, 
204;  Silex  Scintillans,  204 
Vercelli  Book,  The,  64,  68 
Verne,  Jules,  1 1 
Verse,  see  Poetry 
Verse  Drama,  see  Drama 
Verse  Romances,  see 
Medieval  Romances 
Verse  Satire,  see  Satire 
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Vertue,  George: 
Illustrations  for  Chaucer, 
104 

Vertue  Rewarded,  225 
Vestris,  Madame  (Lucia 
Elizabeth  Mathews),  136 
Vice  in  Victorian  England, 
339 

Victoria,  Queen: 

Sketchbook,  335 
Victorian  Actors  and 
Actresses,  322,  339,  342 
Victorian  Antiquarians, 

332 

Victorian  Architecture, 
330,  333-4,  336 
Victorian  Attitudes  to 
Adolescence,  308 
Victorian  Attitudes  to 
Sexuality,  339 
Victorian  Attitudes  to 
Suicide,  306 

Victorian  Autobiography, 
315-17,  320,  326 
Victorian  Bibliographical 
Studies,  320 

Victorian  Biographies,  333 
Victorian  Church,  The, 

340- 1 

Victorian  Circuses,  342 
Victorian  City,  The,  311, 
320-1 

Victorian  Conscience,  The, 
339 

Victorian  Country  House, 
The,  334 

Victorian  Death-Rates,  339 
Victorian  Drama,  294, 

341 —  4 

Victorian  Education, 
Society  and  Culture,  324, 

338 

Victorian  England,  Crime 
in,  333 

Victorian  England,  Vice  in, 

339 

Victorian  England  as  seen 
by  Punch,  332 
Victorian  Engravers,  Print 
Publishers  and  their 
Works,  A  Dictionary  of, 
335 

Victorian  Fiction,  306-20, 
337-8 

Victorian  Interpretations  of 
the  Wat  Tyler  Story,  323 
Victorian  Jewish  Novels, 
308 

Victorian  Journalism,  333 
Victorian  Life  and  Culture 
portrayed  in  its  Fiction, 
308 


Victorian  Literature, 
293-344 

Victorian  London  and  its 
People,  335,  341 
Victorian  Marriage,  315, 
320 

Victorian  Medicine,  341 
Victorian  Melodrama,  5, 
342 

Victorian  Periodical 
Review,  The,  333 
Victorian  Periodicals, 

308, ,331-3,  338,  341 
Victorian  Periodicals 
Newsletter,  The,  333 
Victorian  Painters,  303, 
335-7 

Victorian  Photography, 
334-5 

Victorian  Poetry,  293-306 
Victorian  Print  Publishers 
and  their  Works,  A 
Dictionary  of,  335 
Victorian  Prose,  320^11 
Victorian  Prostitutes  and 
Prostitution,  339,  341 
Victorian  Publishers,  304, 
331-3,  335 

Victorian  Romanticism, 
323 

Victorian  Serials,  333 
Victorian  Shakespearean 
Productions,  134-5 
Victorian  Social  History, 
337^11 

Victorian  Theatres  and 
Productions,  134-5,  342 
Victorian  Verse  Drama, 
294 

Victorian  Women,  337-9 
Victorian  Working-Class 
Life,  337 
Vidal,  Gore,  435 
Vietnam  Novel,  The,  435 
Vietnam  War  Play,  The,  22 
View  Painting,  245 
Villiers,  George,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  see 
Buckingham,  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of 
Violence  and  Culture  in  the 
Antebellum  South, 
416-7 

Virginia,  Shakespearean 
Productions  in,  130 
Vision  of  St  Paul,  13— b 
Vision  Poems  and 
Narratives  in  the 
Fourteenth-Century, 
91-2 

Visits  to  Italy  by  Milton, 
211 


/isual  Arts,  The,  316, 
333-7 

Vlacq,  Adrian,  218 
Vocabulary:  35-8,  60-1, 
225;  see  also  under  name 
of  author;  specific 
language  e.g.  Old  English 
Voltaire,  5,  220,  240,  243 
Vonnegut,  Kurt,  Jr.  351-2, 
435;  Slaughterhouse  V, 
435 

Waerferth:  Translations  of 
Gregory's  Dialogues ,  36, 
73 

Wagner,  Wilhelm  Richard, 
351 

Wagstaff,  Theophile 
(pseudonym  for  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray), 
309 

Wain,  John:  Hurry  on 
Down,  384 

Waite,  Mary:  A  Warning  to 
all  Friends,  225 
W alder e,  70-1 
Walker,  C.E.,  see  Walker, 
William  Sidney 
Walker,  Sarah:  Letters  from 
Hazlitt,  289 

Walker,  William  Sidney 
(C.E.  Walker),  280 
Wallant,  Edward  Lewis, 
453 

Walpole,  Horace,  Earl  of 
Orford:  The  Castle  of 
Otranto,  280-1;  The 
Mysterious  Mother,  260 
Waltharius ,  71 
Wanderer,  The,  69-70 
Wanderer  7,  63 
War:  Arms  in  European 
Literature  and  Chaucer, 
113;  The  Atom  Bomb, 
351;  The  Boer  War,  299; 
The  Great  War  (First 
World  War),  351-2,372; 
Rus kin's  attitude  to,  330; 
The  Western  Front  and  its 
trenches,  351-2 
War  Autobiographies,  352 
War  Drama:  Of  the  First 
World  War,  352;  The 
Vietnam  play ,  22 
War  Fiction,  351-2,  435 
War  Literature,  14,  345, 
351-2 

War  Plays,  see  War  Drama 
War  Poetry,  390-2 
Warcup,  Edmund,  225 
Ward,  Mrs  Humphry: 
Robert  Elmere,  307 
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Ward,  Sir  Leslie  (‘Spy’), 
332 

Ward,  Wilfred:  Note  from 
Arnold ,  325 
Warhol’s  Frankenstein 
(film),  285 

Warren,  Robert  Penn,  424; 
All  the  King’s  Men,  435; 
The  Circus  in  the  Attic, 
450 

Watkins,  Vernon,  402 
Watts-Dunton,  Walter 
Theodore,  306 
Waugh,  Alec:  Letter  from 
Jean  Rhys,  381 
Waugh,  Evelyn,  14,  348, 
351,  384-5; 
Bibliographical  studies, 
385;  Decline  and  Fall, 
385;  Diaries,  384-5; 
Labels,  385;  The  Loved 
One,  385;  Remote 
People,  385 
Wealth  exchanges  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England, 
59-60 

Weaver,  Harriet:  Letter 
from  Joyce,  370 
Weber,  Karl  Maria 
Friedrich  Ernst  von: 
Oberon ,  309 

Webster,  John,  173-5;  The 
Duchess  of  Mai fi,  169, 
231;  The  White  Devil, 
174 

Webster,  Noah,  29 
Wedgewood,  Josiah,  274 
Wedgewood  Family,  The, 
315 

Weekly  Family  Magazines, 
338 

Welch,  James,  417;  Winter 
in  the  Blood,  435 
Wellesley  Index,  The,  333 
Wells,  C.J.,  294 
Wells,  H.G.,  11,  350-1, 
355,  385-6;  The  Invisible 
Man,  436;  The  Island  of 
Dr  Moreau,  386 
Welsh,  Grace:  Letters,  326 
Welty,  Eudora,  453^4 
Wendt,  Albert,  386 
Wesker,  Arnold:  The 
Merchant,  410;  Trilogy, 
410 

Welsley,  Charles,  211 
Wesley,  John,  21 1 
West,  Wiliam  Edward: 
Painting  of  Teresa 
Guiccioli,  276 
West  Indian  English,  52 
West  Indian  Literature,  354 


Western  Front,  The,  see 
War 

Western  Messenger,  The, 
326 

Western  Wind,  90 
‘Westerns’,  see  American 
Fiction 

Wharton,  Edith,  355;  The 
Fruit  of  the  Tree,  443 
Wharton,  Michael,  358 
Whately,  Richard,  331 
Whetstone,  George:  The 
Rock  of  Regard,  121 
Whig  Conscience,  The,  339 
Whistler,  James  Abbot 
McNeill,  321 
White  ,E.B.,  444 
White,  Patrick,  353,  386; 
Bibliographical  studies, 
386;  A  Fringe  of  Leaves, 
386;  Riders  in  the 
Chariot,  386;  The 
Vivisector,  386;  Voss, 

386 

White,  William,  (Printer), 

128 

Whitgift  School,  230 
Whitman,  Walt,  6,  393, 
413,  414,  420;  Criticism, 
418;  Leaves  of  Grass, 
419;  Song  of  Myself,  419 
Whitney,  Stanley,  M.,  30 
Who  was  Who  in  Literature 
(1906-1934),  346 
Who  was  Who  in  the  Theatre 
(1912-1976),  406 
Who’s  Who  in  the  Theatre, 
406 

Widsith,  70 

Wilde,  Oscar,  321,  332, 
343 — 4;  De  Profundis, 
343;  ‘Fugitive’  poems, 
344;  The  Happy  Prince, 
343;  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest,  343; 
Letters,  343 

Wilkins,  Paul:  Pasts,  391 
Williams,  Clifford,  129 
Williams,  Emlyn,  410 
Williams,  Raymond: 
Culture  and  Society, 
322-3 

Williams,  Roger,  413-14 
Williams,  Tennessee, 
458-9;  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin 
Roof,  459;  The  Glass 
Menagerie,  459 
Williams,  William  Carlos, 
404,  434,  440-1,  443 
Wilmer,  Clive,  390 
Wilmot,  John,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  see  Rochester, 


John  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Wilson,  Angus,  346; 
Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes, 
386 

Wilson,  John:  Belphegor, 

17,  237;  Letters,  237 
Wilson,  Snoo,  406 
Winchester  Dialogues,  The, 
95-6 

Winchilsea,  Anne  Finch, 
Countess  of,  see  Finch, 
Anne,  Countess  of 
Winchilsea 

Window  in  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster 
commemorating  Milton, 
211 

Wisdom  Literature,  113 
Wiseman,  Adele:  The 
Sacrifice,  386 
Wister,  Owen,  445 
Wit,  see  Humour  and  Wit 
Witchcraft  and  Magic, 

181-2,  265 

Wodehouse,  P.G.,  386-7; 
Bibliographical  studies, 
386 

Wolcot,  John  (Peter 
Pindar),  245 
Wolfe,  Thomas,  446 
Wollheim,  R..  322 
Wollstonecraft,  Mary  (Mrs 
Godwin),  287,  324,  338; 
Letters  Written  ...  in 
Sweden,  287;  Original 
stories,  268;  The  Wrongs 
of  Woman,  268 
Women:  Actresses,  224, 
237,  322,  338-9; 
American  writers,  411; 
And  evolution,  338;  And 
marriage,  56, 107, 111-2, 
141, 218, 223, 315, 320; 
Distressed  gentlewomen , 
338;  Donne’s  attitude 
towards,  199;  Education 
of,  338-9;  Emigrants, 
338^40;  Feminism,  36, 
193,  293,  307-8,  338, 
355,  422;  The  ‘femme 
fatale’,  322-,Frontier 
women  in  America,  414; 
In  Arthurian  verse 
romances,  86;  In  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Movement, 
334;  In  Chaucer,  107, 
109-12,  115-16;  In 
Eighteenth-Century 
novels,  260-1;  In  fiction 
(1880-1920),  307-8, 
338;  In  medieval  society, 
\  16,  In  1 922  novels,  355; 
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In  Steinbeck’s  fiction, 
450;  Invalids ,  338;  The 
Jacobean  anti-feminist 
controversy ,  193; 
Madness  in  feminist 
novels,  355;  Married 
women’s  property  law, 
338;  Novelists,  282-5, 
308,  346;  Poets,  198, 
293;  Prostitutes,  339; 
Quakers,  225;  Satires  on, 
221;  Sorceresses  and 
witches,  182;  Southern 
women  in  American 
Fiction,  443;  Stereotypes 
in  medieval  literature,  64, 
111;  Synge's  attitude  to, 
410;  Tudor,  192-3; 
University  degrees  for, 
339;  Victorian,  337-9; 
Vocabulary  studies ,  36-8; 
The  Women's  Movement, 
339,  382;  Women’s 
rights,  225,  320,  409; 
Writing  about  women, 
308 

Women's  Clothing  listed  in 
a  Tenth-Century  Will,  37, 
61 

Women’s  Movement,  The, 
339, 382 

Women’s  Rights,  225,  320, 
409 

Women’s  Writing,  Woolf 
(V.)  on  387,  389 

Women’s  Yearly  Meeting  at 
York  (1688),  An  Epistle 
from, 225 

Wood,  Charles,  406 

Wood,  John,  130 

Woolf,  Leonard:  The  Wise 
Virgins,  387 

Woolf,  Virginia,  6,  262, 
308,  315,  347-8,  355, 
364, 387-90;  Anon, 389; 
Between  the  Acts,  388; 
Byron  and  Mr  Briggs, 
389;  Collected  Essays, 
390;  How  Should  One 
Read  a  Book?,  227 ;  The 
Journal  of  Mistress  Joan 
Marty n,  389;  Letters, 
387;  Mrs  Dalloway,  355, 
388-9;  Night  and  Day, 
388;  On  women’s  writing, 
387;  Orlando,  389;  The 
Reader,  389;  Revaluation 
and  Continuity  (essays), 
390;  ‘Spoof  biography' 
of  Violet  Dickinson,  389; 
Three  Guineas,  390;  To 
the  Lighthouse ,  347,  389; 


The  Voyage  Out,  388-9; 
The  Years,  388-9 
Woolner,  Thomas:  Letters 
to  Pauline  Trevelyan,  337 
Worboise,  Mrs,  306 
Word  Geography,  30-1 
Word  Meaning,  47,  49,  53 
Word-Related  Books,  see 
Dictionaires ; 
Encyclopedias 
Worde,  Wynkyn  de: 

Edition  of ‘The  Assemble 
of  Fowles’ ,  123 
Words,  Nonce,  see  Nonse 
Words 

Wordsworth,  William,  7, 
242,  265,  269-72,  274, 
321,  392;  Anecdote  for 
Fathers,  270;  Descriptive 
Sketches,  271;  Dream  of 
the  Arab ,  271 ;  The 
Excursion,  270-2; 

Goody  Blake  and  Harry 
Gill,  270;  It  is  no  Spirit 
who  from  Heaven  hath 
flown,  270;  Lines  Left 
upon  the  Seat  in  a 
Yew-tree,  279;  Lyrical 
Ballads  (with  Coleridge), 
255,  266,  270,  274; 
Nutting,  270;  The  Pedlar, 
269-72;  Peter  Bell,  270, 
279;  The  Prelude,  266, 
270,  405;  Props  of  my 
Affections,  270;  The 
Ruined  Cottage,  269, 

271 ;  She  dwelt  among 
th’ untrodden  ways,  270; 
The  Thorn,  270;  Tintern 
Abbey,  270;  Translations 
of  Ariosto,  270;  We  Are 
Seven,  270;  The  World  is 
Too  Much  With  Us,  270 
Wordsworth,  A  Tory 
Humanist,  269 
Wordsworth’s  Library,  269 
Workers'  Theatre 
Movement,  The,  407 
Working-Class  Life  in 
Victorian  England,  337 
Working  Women,  339 
World  Drama,  An 
Anthology  of,  22 
Wright,  James:  Verse  on 
Hardy,  299 

Wright,  Richard:  Native 
Son,  432,  436 
Wright,  Thomas,  332 
Writers  Directory 
(1980-82),  The,  1 
Writers’  and  Artists’ 
Yearbook  (1980),  The,  3 


Written  Records,  The 
Making  of,  77-8 
Wulf  and  Eadwacer,  62,  70 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  122-3; 
Satires,  123;  They  Flee 
from  Me,  123 
Wycherley,  William, 

232-3;  The  Country 
Wife,  223-4,  228,  233; 
Love  in  a  Wood,233;The 
Plain-Dealer,  222,  232-3 
Wycliffite  Glossed  Gospels, 
94 

Wynflaed’s  Wardrobe,  37,61 
Wynnere  and  Wastoure,  81 

Yearbook  of  Comparative 
Criticism,  A,  5 
Yeats,  George  (nee 
Hyde-Lees),  404 
Yeats,  William  Butler,  2, 
295,  323,  352,  393, 
402-5,  443;  At  the 
Hawk's  Well,  404; 
Byzantium  poems,  405; 
The  Countess  Cathleen, 
404;  Crazy  Jane  poems, 
405 ;  Edition  of  the  Poems 
of  William  Blake,  403; 
From  Oedipus  at 
Colonus,  404;  John 
Sherman,  390, 404 \ Lapis 
Lazuli,  405;  On  Baile’s 
Strand,  404;  Per  Arnica 
Silentia  Lunae,  403; 
Purgatory,  405;  The 
Second  Coming,  272, 
405;  Sonnets,  403;  The 
Sorrow  of  Love ,  405;  The 
Stare’s  Nest  at  my 
Window ,  405;  The  Two 
Trees,  405;  Under  Ben 
Bulben,  404;  The 
Unicorn  from  the  Stars, 
404;  The  Wanderings  of 
Oisin,  404;  When  You 
Are  Old,  405;  Where 
There  is  Nothing,  404 
Yeats  Copy  of  Shelley  at  the 
Pforzheimer  Library, 

279,  404 

Yeats  Family,  The,  404 
Yellow  Book,  The,  322,  332 
York  Cycle  Plays,  The, 
98-100 

Young,  G.M.,  34 1 
Young  Vic,  The,  130 

Zacek,  Dennis,  130 
Zadec,  Peter,  131 
Zarnke,  Friedrich,  30 
Zoffany,  Johann,  245 
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